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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


The great ■work of Gibbon is indispensable to the student 
of history. The literature of Europe offers no substitute 
for “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” It has 
obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the 
vast period which it comprehends. However sonle subjects, 
which it embraces, may have undergone more complete 
investigation, on the general view of the whole periolj^this 
history is the sole undisputed authority to which lill defer, 
and from which few appeal to the original writers, jjv to 
more Hvodevn compilers. The iubeveut interest of the ftub- 
ject, the inexhaustible labor employed upon it ; t]ie immense 
condensation of matter ; the luminous arrangement ; the 
general accuracy ; the style, which however monotonous 
from its uniform stateliness, and sometimes wearisome from 
its elaborate art, is throughout vigorous, animated, often 
picturesque, always commands attention, always conveys its 
.meaning with emphatic energy, describes with singular 
breadth and fidelity, and generalizes witii unrivalled felicity 
of expression ; all these high qualifications have secured, 
and seem likely to secure, its permanent place in historic 
literature. 

This vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent whole into 
which he has cast the decay and ruin of the ancient civilizor 
tion, the formation and birth of the new order of things, 
will of itself, independent of the laborious execution of his 
immense plan, render “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ” an unapproachable subject to the future historian : * 
in the eloquent language of his recent French -editor, M. 
Guizot; — 

“ The* gradual decline of the most extraordinary do- 

• A considerable portion of this preface bad already apps^ued before the 
public iu the Quarterl; BcTlew. 
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minion* tdiichi has ever iiivaded and oppressed the world} 
Ae fall of that immense empire, erected on the ruins of so 
many^ingdems, republics, and states both barbarous and 
civilized; and forming in its turn, by its dismemberment, a 
multitude of states, republics, and kingdoms ; the annihila- 
tion of the religion of Greece and Rome ; the birth and 
the progress of the two new religions which have shared the 
most beautiful regions of the earth ; the decrepitude i)f the 
ancient world, the spectacle of its expiring glory and degen- 
erate manners; the infancy of the modern world, the picture 
o? its first progress, of the new direction given to the mind 
and ftHhracter of man — such a subject must necessarily fix 
the attention and excite the interest of men, who cannot 
heboid with indifference those memorable epochs, during* 
which, in the fine language of Corneille — 

‘Un greaid destin eonimerjce, un grand destin s'acbfei%.”’ 

This extent iiiid harmony of design is uhquestionably 
that which distinguishes the work of Gibbon from all other 
great historical compositions. lie has first bridged the 
abyss between ancient and modern times, and connected 
together the two great worlds of history. The gieat advan- 
tage which the classical hi.storians possess over those of 
modern times is in unity of plan, of course greatly facilitated 
by the n.arrowQr sphere to which their researches were 
confined. Except Herodotus, the great historians of Greece 
— we exclude the more modern comjnlers, like Diodorus 
Siculus — limited themselves to a single period, or .at least to 
the contracted sphere of Grecian affairs. As far as the 
Barbarians trespassed within the Grecian boundary, or 
were necess8,rily mingled up with Grecian politic.s, they 
were admitted into the pale of Grecian history ; but to 
Thucydides and to Xenophon, excepting in the Persian 
inroad of fhe latter, Greece was the world. Natural unity 
confined their narrative almost to chronological ocaler, the 
Jepisodes were of rare occurrence and extremely brief. T'o 
the Roman historians the course was equally clear and 
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Refined. Rome was their centre) of unity; and the uni- 
formity with which the circle of the Roman dominion 
spread around, the regularity with which their civil polity 
expanded, forced, as it were, upon the Roman historian that 
plan which Polybius announces as the subject of his his- 
tory, the means and the manner by which the whole world 
became subject to the Roman sway. How different the 
complicated politics of the European kingdoms ! Every 
national history, to be complete, must, in a certain sense, be 
the history of Europe ; there is no knowing to bow remote 
a quarter it may be necessary to trace our most dornest’c 
events ; from a country, how apparently disconnected, may 
originate the impulse which gives its direction to the Whole 
course of affairs. 

In imitation of his classical models, Gibbon places Rome 
a.s the cardinal point from which his inquiries diverge, and 
to which they bear constant reference ; yet how immeasur- 
able the space over which those inquiries range ! how com- 
plicated, how confused, how apparently inextricable the 
causes which tend to the decline of the Roman empire! 
how countless the nations which swarm forth, in mingling 
and indistinct hordes, constantly changing the geographical 
limits — incessantly confounding tlie natural boundaries 1 At 
first sight, the whole period, the whole state of the world, 
seems to offer no more secure footing to an historical ad- 
venturer than the chaos of Milton — to be in a state of irre- 
claimable disorder, best described in the language of the 
poet : — 

“ A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height. 

And time, and place, are lost : .where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestoi-s of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Cf endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 

We feel that the unity and harmony of .narrative, which 
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shall Comprehend this pei^od of social disorganization, miu^ 
,'be ascribed entirely to the skill and luminous disposition of 
I the historian. It is in this sublime Gothic architecture of 
his work, in which the boundless range, the infinite variety, 
the, at first sight, incongruous gorgeousness of the separate 
parts, nevertheless are all subordinate to one main and pre- 
dominant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled. We cannot but 
admire the manner in which he masses his materials, and 
arranges his facts in successive groups, not according to 
chronologieal order, but to their moral or political connec- 
tion ; the distinctness with which he jnarks his periods of 
gradually increasing decay ; and tlie skill with which, though 
I advancing on separate parallels of history, he shows the 
common tendency of the slower or more rapid religious or 
' civiriiinovations. However these principles of composition 
may demand more than ordinary attention on the* part of 
the reader, they can alone impress upon the, memory the 
real course, and the relative importance of the events. 
Whoever would justly appreciate the superiority of Gib- 
bon’s lucid arrangement, should attempt to make his way 
through the regular but wearisome annals of Tillemont, or 
even the less ponderous volumes of Le Beau. Both these 
writers adhere, almost entirely, to chronological order; the 
consequence is, that we are twenty times called upon to 
break off, and reMirne the thread of six or eight wars in 
different parts of the emj)ire ; to suspend the operations of 
a military expedition for a court intrigue ; to hurry away 
from a siege to a council ; and the same page places us in 
the middle of a campaign against the barbarians, and in tiie 
depths of the Monophysite controversy. In Gibbon it is 
not always easy to bear in mind the exact date.s, but the 
course of events is ever clear and distinct ; like a skilful 
general, though his troops advance from the most remote 
and opposite quarters, they are constantly bearing do*wh 
and concentrating themselves on one point — that wTiich is* 
‘Iftill occupied by the name, and by the waning power of 
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Rome. Whether he traces the progress of hostile religions, 
or leads from the shores of the Baltic, or the verge of the 
Chines# empire, the successive hosts of barbarians — tiough 
one wave has hardly burst and discharged itself, before 
another swells up and approaches — all is made to flow in 
the same direction, and the impression which each makes 
upon the tottering fabric of the Roman greatness, connects 
their distant movements, and measures the relative import- 
ance assigned to them in the panoramic history. The more 
peaceful and didactic episodes on the development of the 
Roman law, or even oti^ the details of ecclesiastical history, 
interpose themselves as resting-places or divisions between 
the periods of barbaric invasion. In sh*rt, though dis- 
tracted first by tlie two capitals, and afterwards tjj; the, 
formal partition of tlie empire, the extraordinary felicity of 
arrangfc^nent maintains an order and a regular.progression. 
As our horizon expands to reveal to us the gathering tem- 
pests which are forming far beyond the boundaries of the 
civilized world — as wo follow their successive approach to 
the trembling frontier — the compressed and receding line 
is still distinctly visible ; though gradually dismembered, 
and the broken fragments assuming the form of regular 
states and kingdoms, the real relation of those kingdoms to 
the empire is maintained and defined ; and even when the 
Roman dominion has shrunk into little more than the prov- 
ince of Thrace — when the name of Rome is confined, in 
rt,aly, to the walls of the city — yet it is still the 'memory, 
the shade of the Roman greatness, which extends over the 
wide sphere into wdiich the historian expands his later narr.a- 
tive ; the whole blends into the unity, and is manifestly 
essential to the double catastrophe of his tragic drama. 

But the amplitude, the magnificence, or the harmony of 
design, are, though imposing, yet unworthy cliSms on our 
admirq^ion, unless the details are filled up with correctness 
and accuracy. No writer has been more sevebely tried or.„ 
this point than Gibbon. He has undergone the triple scru- 
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tiny of theological zeal quickened by just resentment, of 
literary emulation, and of that mean and invidious vanity 
which* delights in detecting eiTors in writers of established 
fame. On the result of the trial, we may be permitted to 
summon competent witnesses before we deliver our own 
judgment. 

M. Guizot, in his preface, after stating that in Franco 
and Germany, as well as in England, in the most enlight- 
ened countries of Europe, Gibbon is constantly cited as an 
authority, thus proceeds : — 

“ I have had occasion, during niy labors, to consult the 
, writings pf philosophers, who have treated on the finances 
of the Roman empire ; of scholars, who have investigated 
•the tihronology; of theologians, who have searched the 
depths of ecclesiastical history; of writers on law, who have 
studied with care the Roman jurisprudence ; of Oriental- 
ists, who have occupied themselves with the Arabians and 
the Koran ; of modern Historians, who have entered upon 
extensive researches touching the crusades and their influ- 
ence ; each of these writers has remarked and pointed out, 
in the ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ some negligences, some false or imperfect views, some 
omissions, which it is impossible not to suppose voluntary ; 
they have rectified some facts, combated with advantage 
some assertions ; but in general they have taken the re- 
searches and the ideas of Gibbon, as points of departure, or 
as proofs of the researches or of the new opinions which 
they have advanced.” 

M. Guizot goes on to state his own impressions on read- 
ing Gibbon’s* history, and no .authority will have greater 
weight with those to whom the extent and accuracy of his 
historical researches are known : — 

, After a first rapid perusal, which allowed me to feel 
nothipg but the interest of a narrative, always aqteaated,^ 
ilnd, notwithstanding its extent and the variety of objects 
which it makes to pass before the view, always perspicuous, 
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I entered upon a minute examin^ion of the derails of wBich 
it was composed ; and the opinion which I then formed was, 

I confess, singularly severe. I discovered, in certain chap- 
ters, errors which appeared to me sufficiently important and 
numerous to make me believe that they had been written 
with extreme negligence ; in others, I was struck with a 
certain tinge of partiality and prejudice, which imparted to 
the exposition of the facts that want of truth, and justice, 
which the English express by their happy term misrepre- 
sentation. Some imperfect (tronqmes) quotations; some 
passages, omitted unintentionally or designedly, cadt.a 
suspicion on the honesty {bonne fot) of the author ; ^and his 
violation of the first law of history — increased t» mjr eyes* 
by the prolonged attention with which I occupied myself 
with every phrase, every note, every reflection — caused me 
to forni upon tlie whole work, a judgment far too rigorous. 
After having finished my labors, I allowed some time to 
elapse before I reviewed the whole. A second attentive and 
regular perusal of the entire -work, of the notes of the 
author, and of those which I had thought it right to sub- 
join, shoM’^ed me how much I had exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the reproaches which Gibbon really deserved ; I 
was struck with the same erroi-s, the same partiality on cer- 
tain subjects ; but I had been far from doing adequate 
justice to the immensity of his researches, the variety of 
his knowledge, and above all, to that truly philosophical 
discrimination {justesse (Pesprit) M’hich judges the past as it 
would judge the present ; which docs not permit itself to 
be blinded by the clouds which time gathers around the 
dead, and which prevent us from seeing that, under the 
toga, as under the modern dress, in the senate as in our 
councils, men were what they still are, and that events took 
place eighteen centuries ago, as they take place,iu our days. 
I'tfien felt that his hook, in spite of its faults, will always 
J)e a itTkble work — and that we may correct his errors and 
combat his prejudices, without ceasing to admit that few 
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men have combin'ed, if we are not to say in so high a degree, 
at least in a manner so complete, and so well regulated, the 
lieoe88g.ry qualifications for a writer of history.” 

The present editor has followed the track of Gibbon 
through many parts of his work ; he has read his authori- 
ties with constant reference to his pages, and must pronounce 
his deliberate judgment in terms of the highest admiration 
as to his general accuracy. Many of his seeming errors are 
almost inevitable from the close condensation of his matter. 
From the immense range of his history, it was sometimes 
necessary to compress into a single sentence a whole vague 
and diffuse page of a Kyzantine chronicler. Perhaps sorae- 
•thing*of importance may have thus Cvscaped, and his expres- 
sions may not quite contain the whole substance of the pas- 
‘sage Ifom which they are taken. His limits, at times, com- 
pel him to sketch ; where that is the case, it is not, fair to 
expect the flill details of the finished picturq. At times 
he can only deal with important results ; and in his account 
of a war, it sometimes requires great attention to discover 
that the events, which seem to be comprehended in a single 
campaign, occupy several years. But this admirable skill 
in selecting and giving prominence to the points which are 
of real weight and importance — this distribution of light ! 
and shade — though perhaps it may occasionally betray him J 
into vague and iiaperfect statements, is one of the highest 
excellencies of Gibbon’s historic manner. It is the more 
striking, when we pass from the works of his chief author- 
ities, where, after laboring through long, minute, and weari- 
some descriptions of the accessary and subordinate circum- 
stances, a single unmarked and undistinguished sentence, 
which we maj overlook from the inattention of fatigue^ 
contains the great moral and political result. 

Gibbon’s method of arrangement, though on the whole 
most favorable to the clear comprehension of the eveats, 
leads likewise to apparent inaccuracy. That which «re ex- 
pect to find ib one part is reserved for another. TIic esti* 
mate which we are to form depends on the accurate balance 
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of statements in remote parts cf the wofk ; and tte have 
sometimes to correct and modify opinions, formed from one 
chapt^, by those of another. Yet, on the other baivl, it is 
astonishing how rarely we detect contradiction ; the mind 
of the author has already harmonized the whole result to 
truth and probability ; the general impression is almost in- , 
variably the same. The quotations of Gibbon have likewise 
been called in question ; — I have, in general, been more in- 
clined to admire their exactitude, than to complain of their 
indistinctness, or incompleteness. Where the^ are imper- 
fect, it is commonly from the study of brevity, and ratl^r 
from the desire of compressing the substance of his notes 
into pointed and emphatic sentences, than from Aishefnesty,* 
or uncandid suppression of truth. 

These observations apply more particularly to Cl?e ac-* 
curacy^ and fidelity of the historian as to his facts ; his in- 
ferences, of course, are more li.able to exception. It is al- 
mo.st impossible to trace the line between unfairness and 
unfaithfulness ; between intentional misrepresentation and 
undesigned false coloring. The relative magnitude and im- 
portance of events must, in some respect, depend upon the 
mind before which they are presented ; the estimate of 
character, on the habits and feelings of the reader. Chris- 
tians, like M. Guizot and ourselves, will see some things, 
and some persons, in a different light from the historian 
of the Decline and Fall. Wo may deplore the bias of his 
mind ; we may ourselves be on our guard against the 
danger of being misled, and be anxious to warn less wary 
readers against the same perils ; but wc must not confound 
this secret and unconscious departure from truth, with the 
deliberate violation of that veracity which is^ the only title 
of an historian to our confidence. Gibbon, it may be fear- 
lessly asserted, is rarely chargeable even with the suppression 
of <my material fact, which bears upon individual character ; 
he with apparently invidious hostility, enhance the 

errors and crimes, and disparage the virtues 8f certain pei* 
sons ; yet, in general, he leaves us the materials for forming 
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a fairer Judgment'; and if lie is not exempt from his own 
prejudices, perhaps we might write passions, yet it must be 
candidly acknowledged, that his philosophical bigotry ^is not 
more unjust than the theological partialities of those ecclesi- 
astical writers who were before in undisputed possession of 
this province of history. 

"We are thus naturally led to that great misrepresenta^ 
tion which pervades his history — ^liis false estimate of the 
nature and influence of Christianity. 

But on ttis subject some preliminary caution is neces- 
sary, lest that should be expected from a new edition, which 
it is impossible that it should completely accomplish. We 
must first* bo prepared wnth the only sound preservative 
^igain^t the false imju-ession likely to be produced by the 
perusal of Gibbon ; and we must see clearly the real cause 
of that false \pipression. The former of these cautions will 
he briefly suggested in its proper place, but it may be as 
well to state it, here, somewhat more at length. The art 
of Gibbon, or at least the unfair impression j)roduced by his 
two memorable chapters, consists in his confounding to- 
gether, in one indistinguishable mass, the origin aud apos- 
tolic propagation of the new religion with its prog’-ess. 
No argument for the divine authority of Christianity has 
been urged with greater force, or traced with higher elo- 
quence, than that deduced from its primary development, 
explicable on no other hypothesis than a heavenly origin, 
and from its rapid extension through great part of the 
Roman empire. But this argument — one, when iionfined 
within reasonable limits, of unanswerable force — becomes 
more feeble and disputable in proportion as it recedes from 
the birthplace, as it were, of the religion. The further 
Christianity advanced, the more causes purely human were 

enlisted in its favor : nor can it be doubted that those de- 

• 

veloped with such artful exclusiveness by Gibbon did con- 
cur roost esfentially to its establishment. It is* in th^ 
Christian dispensation, as in the material world. In both 
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It is as the great First Cause, that the Deity is most andenia- 
bly manifest. When once launched in regular motion upon 
the bqpora of space, and endowed with all their prc^perties 
and relations of weight and mutual attraction, the heavenly 
bodies appear to pursue their courses according to secondary 
law's, which account for all their sublime regularity. Sc 
Christianity proclaims its Divine Author chiefly in its first 
origin and development. When it had once received its 
impulse from above — when it had once been infused into 
the minds of its first teachers — ^when it had gained full pos- 
session of the reason and affections of the favored few— »it 
might be — and to the Protestant, the rational Christian, it 
is impossible to define when it really was — ^left to* maVe its’ 
way by its native force, under the ordinary secret aggncies 
of all-ruling Providence. The main question, the divim 
origin*of the religion^ W'as dexterously eludod,^or speciously 
conceded by Gibbon ; his plan enabled him to commence 
his account, in most pai'ts, heloxo the apostolic times ; and it 
was only by the strength of the dark coloring with which he 
brought out the failings and the follies of the succeeding ages, 
that a shadow of doubt and suspicion was thrown back uppn 
the primitive period of Christianity. 

“The theologian,” says Gibbon, “may indulge the 
pleasing task of describing religion as she descended from 
heaven, arrayed in her native purity ; a more melancholy 
duty is imposed upon the historian : — ^l>e must discover the 
inevitable mixture of error and corruption w'^hich she con- 
tracted in a long residence upon earth among a weak and 
degenerate race of beings.” Divest this passage of the 
latent sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent tone of the whole 
disquisition, and it might commence a Cliristian history 
written in the most Christian spirit of candor. But as the 
historian, by seeming to respect, yet by dexterously con- 
founding the limits of the sacred land, contrived to in- 
"sinuate that it was an Utopia which had no ejastence but ip 
the imagination of the theologian — as he suggested rather 
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than affirmed that the day* of Christian purity were a kind 
of poetic golden age ; — so the theologian, by venturing too 
far into the domain of the historian, has been perpetually 
obliged to contest points on which he had little chance of 
victory — to deny facts established on unshaken evidence— 
and thence, to retire, if not with the shame of defeat, yet 
with but doubtful and imperfect success. 

Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the dif- 
ficulty of answering Gibbon by the ordinary arts of con- 
troversy ; hih emphatic sentence, “ Who can refute a sneer ? ’* 
cqptains as much truth as point. But full and pregnant as 
this ph^;ase is, it is not quite the whole truth ; it is the tone 
•in whfch the progress of Christianity is traced, in comparison 
with the rest of the splendid and prodigally ornamented 
work, which is the radical defect in the “ Decline and 
Fall.” Christianity alone receives no embellishment from 
the magic of Gibbon’s language ; his imaginatiwi is dead to 
its moral dignity : it is kept down by a general tone of 
jealous disparagement, or neutralized by a painfully elaborate 
exposition of its darker and degenerate periods. There are 
occasions, indeed, -when its pure and exalted humanit}, 
when its manifestly beneficml influence, can compel even 
him, as it were, to fairness, and kindle his unguarded 
eloquence to its usual fervor ; but, in general, he soon 
relapses into a frigid apathy ; affects an ostentatiously severe 
impartiality ; notes all the faults of Christians in every age 
with bitter and almost malignant sarcasm ; reluctantly, and 
with exception and reservation, admits their claim to admi- 
ration. Tills inextricable bias appears even to influence las 
manner of composition. While all the other assailants of 
the Roman empire, whether warlike or religious, the Goth, 
the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric and Attila, Mahomet, 
and Zengis, and Tamerlane, are each introduced upon tjie 
scene almost with dramatic animation — their progres^ rela- 
,ed in a full, complete, and unbroken narrative — the triumph " 
>f Christianity alone takes the form of a cold and critical 
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disquisition. The successes of ]parbarous- energy ajid brute 
force call forth all the consummate skill of composition ; 
while the moral triumphs of Christian benevolence — the 
tranq&il heroism of endurance, the blameless purity, the 
contempt of guilty fame, and of honors destructive to the 
human race, which, had they assumed the proud name of phil- 
osophy, would have been blazoned in his brightest words — 
because they own religion as their principle sink into nar- 
row asceticism. The glories of Christianity, in short, touch 
on no chord in the Iieart of the writer; his imagination re- 
mains unkindled ; liis words, though they maintain their 
stately and measured march, have become cool, argumenta- 
tive, and inanimate. Who would obscure one liue.of that* 
gorgeous coloring in which Gibbon has invested the dying 
forms of Paganism, or darken one paragraph in his spftndid 
view of the rise and progress of Mahometanism ? But who 
would not have "wished that the same equal ju^ftiee had been 
done to Cfiristianity ; that its real character and deeply 
penetrating iiifluence had been traced with the same philo- 
sophical sagacity, and represented with more sober, as 
w'ould become its quiet course, and perhaps less picturesque, 
but still with lively and attractive descriptiveness ? He 
might have thrown aside, with the same scorn, the mass of 
ecclesiastical fiction which envelops the early history of the 
church, stripped olf the legendary romance, and brought out 
the facts in their primitive nakedness and simplicity — if he 
had but allowed those facts the benefit of the glowing 
eloquence wdiich he denied to them alone. He might have 
annihilated the whole fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if he 
had left uninjured by sarcastic insinuation those of the New 
Testament ; he might have cashiered, with, Dodwell, the 
whole host of martyrs, which owe their existence to the 
prodigal invention of later days, had he but bestowed fair 
roOin, and dwelt with his ordinary energy on the sufferings 
j>i the^enuine witnesses to the truth of Christianity, the 
Polycarps, or the martyrs of Vienne. 
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And indeed, if; after all# the view of the early progress o! 
Christianity be melancholy and humiliating, we must be- 
ware legt we charge the whole of this on the infidelity ol 
the historian. It is idle, it is disingenuous, to deny or ta 
dissemble the early depravations of Christianity, its gradi.ul 
but rapid departure from its primitive simplicity and pun^y, 
still more, from its spirit of universal love. It may be no 
unsalutary lesson to the Christian world, tliat this silent, 
this unavoidable, perhaps, yet fatal change shall have been 
drawn by ah impartial, or even an hostile hand. The 
Cbjastianity of every age may take warning, lest by its own 
narrow jriews, its want of wisdom, and its want of charity, 
It gives ‘the same advantage to the future unfriendly his- 
torian and disparage the cause of true religion. 

The design of the present edition is partly corrective, 
partly supplementary : corrective, by notes, which point out 
(it is hoped, in a perfectly candid and dispassionate spirit, 
with no desire but to establish the truth) such inaccuracies 
or misstatements as may have been detected, particularly 
with regard to Christianity; and which thus, with the pre- 
vious caution, may counteract to a considerable extent the 
unfair and unfavorable impression created against rational 
religion : supplementary, by adding such additional infor- 
mation as the editor’s reading may have been able to fur- 
nish, from original documents or books, not accessible at the 
time when Gibbon wrote. 

The work originated in the editor’s habit of noting on 
the margin of his copy of Gibbon references to such authors 
as had discovered errors, or thrown new light on the sub- 
jects treated by Gibbon. These had grown to some extent, 
and seemed to him likely to be of use to others. Tlio an- 
notations of M. Guizot also appeared to him worthy of being 
better know* to the English public than they were likely to 
be, as appended to the French translation. 

, The chief works from which the editor has derived his* 
materials are, I. The French translation, with notes by M, 
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Guizot; 2d edition, Paris, 1828. fThe editor lias tKAislated 
ahnost aU the notes of M. Guizot. Where he has not alto* 
getber^ agreed with him, hia respect for the learning and 
judgment ot that writer has, in general, induced him to 
retain the statement from which he has ventured to differ, 
with the grounds on which he formed his own opinion. In 
the notes on Christianity, he has retained all those ot M. 
Guizot, with his own, from the conviction, that on such a 
subject, to many, the authority of a French statesman, a 
Protestant, and a rational and sincere Christian', would ap- 
pear more independent and unbiassed, and therefore be mo^e 
commanding, than that of an English clergyman. , 

The editor has not scrupled to transfer the notes' of M. 
Guizot to the present work. The well-known zeal for knowl- 
edge, displayed in all the writings of that distinguished 
historiao, has led to the natural inference, that he would not 
be displeased at the attempt to make them oJ use to the 
English readers of Gibbon. The notes of M. Guizot are 
signed with the letter G. 

n. The German translation, with the notes of Wenck. 
Unfortunately, this learned translator died, after having 
completed only the first volume ; the rest of the work was 
executed by a very inferior hand. 

The notes of Wenck are extremely valuable; many of 
them have been adopted by M. Guizot ; they are distin- 
guished by the letter W.* 

ni. The new edition of Le Beau’s “ Histoire du Bas 
Empire, with notes by M. St. Martin, and M. Brosset.” 
That distinguished Armenian scholar, M. St. Martin (now, 
unhappily, deceasedl had added much information from 
Oriental writers, particularly from those of Armenia, as 
Well as from more general sources. Many of his observa- 
tions have been found as applicable to the work of Gibbon 
as to that of Le Beau. 

m *Th^^dltor regret! that be bae not been able to find tbe Italian trausla. 
Uon, mentioned by Olbhon hlnueU with some respect. It is^ot in oar great 
libraries, tbe Mnseam or the Bodleian ; and be bas never found any booksellet 
in liondon vbo baa a««u lu 
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pbutaob by bditor. 

IV. oThe editor has coi^ulted the various answers mads 
to Gibbon on the first appearance of his work ; he must con- 
fess, with little profit. Tljey were, in general, hastily com- 
piled l)y inferior and now forgotten writers, with the ex- 
ception of Bishop Watson, whose able apology is rather a 
general argument than an examination of misstatements. 
The name of Milner stands higher with a certain class of 
readers, but will not carry much weight with the severe in 
vestigator of history. 

V. Some few classical works and fragments have come 
to^ light, since the appearance of Gibbon’s History, and have 
been noticed in their respective places; and much use has 

•■-been made, in the later volumes particularly, of the increase 
to our stores of Oriental literature. The editor cannot, in- 
"deed^ pretend to have followed his author, in tht*se glean- 
ings, over the whole vast field of his inquiries ; he mi^y have 
overlooked oV may not have been able to command some 
works, which might have thrown still further light on these 
subjects ; but he trusts that what he has adduced will be of 
use to the student ot historic truth. 

The editor would further observe, that with regard to 
some other objectionable passages, which do not involve 
misstatement or inaccuracy, he has intentionally abstained 
from directing particular attention towards them by any 
special protest. 

The editor’s notes are marked M. 

A considerable jiart of the quotations (some of which in 
the later editions had fallen into great confusion) have been 
verified, and have been corrected by the latest and best 
editions of the authors. 


June, 1845. 

Iw this tew edition, the text and the notes have been 
carefully revised, the latter by the editor. ^ 

Some additional notes have been subjoined, distinguished 
by the signature M. 1845. 
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It ifl not my intention to detain the reader by expatia* 
ting on the variety or the importance of the subject whichi 
have undertaken to treat ; since the merit of the Tjioioe 
would serve to render the weakness of the execution still 
more apparent, and still less excusable. But as I have •Re- 
sumed to lay before the public a first volume only * of the 
History'of the Decline and Fall of the Roman. Empire, it 
will, perhaps,* be expected that I should exj>lain, in a few 
words, the nature and limits of my general plan. 

The memorable series of revolutions, which in the course 
of abont thirteen centuries gradually undemiiued, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human greatness, may, 
with some propriety, be divided into the three following 
periods : 

I. The first of these periods may be traced from the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, 
having attained its full strength and maturity, ' began to 
verge towards its decline ; and will extend to the subver- 
won of the Western Emj)ire by the barbarians of Germany 
and Scythia, the rude ancestors of the most polished nations 
of modem Europe. This extraordinary revolution, which 
subjected Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth century. 

U. The second period of the Decline and Fall of Roms 
m^bjj^upposed to commence with the reign of Justinian, 
by his laws, as well as by bis victories^ restored a 
* The flnt volium of Uie <)uano, whiob oostainod the aUtMii amchspwn. 
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transi^t splendor to the Eastern Empire. It will oompro. 
hend Uie invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; the conquest 
of thg Asiatic and African provinces by the Araiks, w)io 
embraced the religion of Mahomet ; the revolt of the Roman 
people against the feeble princes of Constantinople; and 
the elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight hun- 
dred, established the second, or German Empire of the 
West. 

III. The last and longest of these periods includes about 
six centuries and a half; from the revival of the Western 
Empire, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the ejitinction of a degenerate race of princes, who con- 
* tinne'J t<S assume the titles of CiBsar and Augustus, after 
th^r dominions were contracted to the limits of a single 
city ; in which the language, as well as manners, of the 
ancient Ronians had been long since forgotten. Tlw writer 
who should undertake to relate the events ot this period, 
would find himself obliged to enter into the general history 
of the Crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin of 
the Greek Empire ; and he would scarcely be able to 
restrain his curiosity from making some inquiry into the 
state of the city of Rome, during the darkness and confa< 
sion of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit to 
the press a work which, in every sense of the word, deserve* 
the epithet of imperfect, I consider myself as contracting au 
finish, most probably in a second volume,* 
the first of these memorable periods ; and to deliver to the 
Public the complete History of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome, from the age of the Antonines to the subversion of 
the Western* Empire. With regard to the subsequent 
periods, though I may entertain some hopes, I dare not 
presume t© give any assurances. The execution of, the 
extensive plan which I have described would connect the 

* Authot-, as it frequently happens, took au Inadequate measure of £5 
growing work. ITie remainder of the first period has filled (wo valnmea in 
quarto, belBg the third, fourth, fifth, and alxth volumes of the ooturo edition. 
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Booient and modern history of 4he world ; but it ’would 
require many years of health, of leisure and of perseverance.. 

Bertinok Street, February 1, 1T76 


P. S. — The entire History, which is now published, of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
abundantly discharges my engagements with the Public. 
Perhaps their favorable opinion may encourage me to pros- 
ecute a work, which, however laborious it may seem, is the 
most agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 

Bentince Street, March 1, 1781. 

An Author easily persuades himself that the qfublic 
opinion is still favorable to his labors; and I have now 
embraced the serious res«dution of proceeding to the’Tast 
period of my original design, and of the Roman Empire, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in tlie year one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-three. The most patient 
Reader, who computes that three ponderous * volumes have 
been already employed on the events of four centuries, may, 
perhaps, be alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years. But it is not my intention to expatiate with the 
same minuteness on the whole series of the Byzantine his- 
tory. At our entrance into this period, tlie reign of Jus- 
tinian, and the conquests of the Mahometans, will deserve 
and detain our attention, and the last age of Constantinople 
(the Crusades and the Turks) is connected with the revolu- 
tions of Modern Europe. From the seventh to the eleventh 
century, the obscure interval will be supplied by a concise 
narrative of such facts as may still aj)pcar either interesting 
or important. 

Bestisck Street, March 1, 1782. 

* Tb* tint Bis TolomcB o( Ut* ocUvo edldoiL 
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* Diligbitcb and accuracy are the only merits which an 
historacal writer may ascribe to himself ; if any merit, in* 
dee<i,'cah be assumed from the performance of an.indispen- 
sai^ duty. I may therefore be allowed to say, that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials that could 
illustrate t^ie subject which I had undertaken to treat. 
Should I ever complete the extensive design ■« hich has been 
sketched out in the Preface, I might perhaps conclude it 
with a critical account of the authors consulted during che 
progress of the whole work; and however such an attempt 
might incur the censure of ostentation, I am persuaded that 
it would be susceptible of entertainment, as well as infor- 
mation. 

At present I shall content myself with a single observa- 
tion. The biographers, who, under the reigns of Diocletian 
and Constantine, composed, or rather compiled, the lives of 
the Emperors, from rfadrian to the sons of Cams, are 
usually mentioned under the names of jElius Spartianus, 
Julius Capitolinus, .iElius Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallieanus, 
Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. But there is so 
much perplexity in the titles of the MSS., and so many 
disputes have arisen among the critics (see Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Lathi. 1. iii. c. 6) concerning their number, their 
names, and their respective property, that for the ny^st part 
I have quoted them without distinction, under che genera 
and well-known title of the Augmtan JBistory. 
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TO THB 

FOURTH VOLUME OF THE ORIGINAL QUARTO EDITION 


I NOW discharge my promise, and complete my design, of 
writing the History of the Decline and Fall of tile Roman 
Empire, both in the West and the East. The whole peryad 
extends from the age of Trajan and the Antonincs to the 
taking «f Constantinople by Mahomet the Second ; and in- 
cludes a review of the Crusades, and the state of Rome dur- 
ing the middle ages. Since the publication of the finst 
volume, twelve years have elapsed ; twelve years, according 
to my wish, “ of health, of leisure, and of perseverance.” I 
may now congratulate my deliverance from a long and 
laborious service, and my satisfaction will be pure and per- 
fect, if the public favor should be extended to the conclu- 
sion of my work. 

It W’as my first Intention to have collected, under one 
view, the numerous authors, of every age and language, 
from whom I have dt -ived the materials of this history ; and 
I am still convinced that the apparent ostentation would be 
more than compensated by real use. If I have renounced 
this idea, if I have declined an undertaking which had ob- 
tained the approbation of a' master-artist,* my excuse may 
be found in the extreme difficulty of assigning a proper 
measure to such a catalogue. A naked list of ^ames and 
editions would not be satisfactory either to myself or my 
THadi'iwr; the characters of the principal Aujhnrs of the 
Roman and Byzantine History have been 6tecasionally ooi^ 

• Sm Dr. BobutsOB’t Pt«£kM to hk Hlitoiv of Xmorico. 
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necte(3iwith th« -events wliich they describe ; a more copioni 
and critical inquiry might indeed deserve, but it -would de- 

t man<^ an elaborate volume, which might swell by degrees 
into a general library of historical writers. For the present, 
I shall content myself with renewing my serious protesta* 
tion, that I have always endeavored to draw from the foun- 
tain-head ; that my curiosity, as well as a sense of duty, has 
always urged me to study the originals ; and that if they 
have sometimes eluded my search, I have carefully marked 
the secondary evidence, on whose faith a passage or a fact 
were reduced to depend. 

I shall soon revisit the banks of the Lake of Lausanne, a 
counitry, which I have known and loved from my early 

S 'h. Under a mild government, amidst a beauteous 
cape, in a life of leisure and independence, and among 
a people of easy and elegant manners, I have enjoyed, and 
may again hope to enjoy, the varied pleasures of retirement 
and society. But I shall ever glory in the name and char- 
acter of an Englishman ; I am proud of my birth in a free 
and enlightened country ; and the approbation of that coun- 
try is the best and most honorable reward of my labors. 
Were I ambitious of any other Patron than the Public, I 
would inscribe this work to a Statesman, who, in a long, a 
stormy, and at length an unfortunate administration, had 
many political opponents, almost without a personal enemy ; 
who has retained, in his fall from power, many faithful and 
disinterested friends ; and who, under the pressure of severe 
infirmity, enjoys the lively vigor of his mind, and the felicity 
of his incomparable temper. Loed Noeth will permit me 
to express the feelings of friendship in the language of 
truth ; but even truth and friendship should be silent, if he 
•till disjjensed the favors of the crown. 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still whisper in my ear, 
that my readers, perhaps, may inquire whether, in the con- 
clusion of the present work, I am now taking an eve^kstjng 
farewell. They shall hear aU that I know myself, and all 
that I could reveal to the Jnost intimate friend. The mo 
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tires of action or silence are now equally balanced ; nor 
can I pronounce, in my most secret thoughts, on which side 
the scble will preponderate. I cannot dissemble tfaht six 
ample quartos must have tried, and may have exhausted, the 
indulgence of the Public *, that, in the repetition of similar 
attempts, a successful Author has much more to lose than 
he can hope to gain ; that I am now descending into the 
vale of years ; and that the most respectable of my country- 
men, the men whom I aspire to imitate, have resigned the 
pen of history about the same period of their lives. Yet I 
consider that the annals of ancient and modem times may 
afford many rich and interesting subjects ; that ani> still 
possessed of health and leisure ; that by the practice of 
writing some skill and facility most be acquired ; and ulSl, 
in the ardent pursuit of truth and knowledge, I am not 
conscious of decay. To an active mind indolence is more 
painful than'iabor ; and the first months of my liberty will 
he occupied and amused.in the excursions of curiosity and 
taste. By such temptations, I have been sometimes seduced 
from the rigid duty even of a pleasing and voluntary task : 
but my time will now be my own : and in the use or abuse 
of independence, I shall no longer fear my own reproaches 
or those of my friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of 
jubilee; next summer and the following wmter will rapid!} 
pass away ; and experience only can determine whether 1 
shall still prefer the freedom and variety of study lo tha 
design and composition of a regular work, which animates, 
while it confines, the doily application of the Author. Ca. 
price and accident may influence my choice ; but the dex- 
terity of self-love will contrive to applaud either active in- 
dustry or philosophic repose. 

Downing Street, May i , 1788. 


P" S. I shall embrace this opportunity of* introducing 
two Mrbai remarks, which have not conveniently offered 
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thesii^res to my notice. 1. As often as I use defi« 
nitions of beyond the Alps, the Rhine, the Danube, ilbo., 
I generally suppose myself at Rome, and afterguards at 
Constantinople; without observing whether this relative 
geography may agree with the local, but variable, situation 
of the reader, or the historian. 2. In proper names of 
foreign, and especially of Oriental origin, it should be al- 
ways our aim to express, in our Rnglish version, a faithful 
copy of the original. But this rule, which is founded on a 
just regard to uniformity and truth, must often be relaxed ; 
and the exceptions will be limited or enlarged by the cus- 
tom,()f the language and the taste of the interpreter. Our 
alphabets may be often defective ; a harsh sound, an uncouth 
Stalling, might offend the ear or the eye of our country- 
men ; and some words, notoriously corrupt, are fixed, and, 
as it were, naturalized in the vulgar tongue. The 'prophet 
Mohammed can no longer be stripped of the f&mons, though 
improper, appellation of Mahomet; the well-known cities 
of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, would almost be lost in the 
strange descriptions of Haleby Demashk, and _1Z Caliira : 
the titles and offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned 
by the practice of three hundred years ; and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables, Con-fd-tzee, in 
the respectable name of Confucius, or even to adopt the 
Portuguese corruption of Mandarin. But I would vary the 
use of Zoroaster and Zerdusht, as I drew my information 
from Greoe or Persia : since our connection with India, the 
genuine Timour is restored to the throne of Tamerlane : 
oul* most correct writers have retrenched the Al, the super- 
fluous article, from the Koran ; and we escape an ambig- 
uous termination by adopting Moslem instead of Musulman, 
in the plural number. In these, and in a thousand exam- 
ples, the sHades of dbtinction are often minute ; and Lean 
feel, where I cannot explain, the motives of my choice,,^ 

%• At the e!ld of the History, the reader rrlU find a General Index to the 
ifbole Work, which has been drawn up by a person frequently employed in 
works vt this nature. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THB 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTUODUCTION. THE EXTENT AND MILITARY FORCE OF THE 

EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINE8. 

In the second century of the Christian Mra, the Empire 
of Rome comprehended the fairest part of the earth, and 
the most civilized portion of mankind. The frontiers of 
that extensive monarchy Mere guarded by ancient renoM’Ji 
and disciplined valor. I'he gentle but jiuM erfuI influence of 
laws and manners had gradually cemented the union of the 
provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed Rad abused 
the advantages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free 
consfitution M’as preserved with decent reverence : the 
Roman senate ajipcared to possess the sovereign authority, 
and devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of 
government. During a happy period of more than four- 
score years, the public administration M’as conducted by the 
virtue and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antunines. It is the design of this, and of the two succeed- 
ing chapters, to describe the prosperous condition of their 
empire; and afterwards, from the death of MarCus Anto- 
ninus, to deduce the most important circumstances of ita 
decline and^Tall ; a revolution which will ever be remem- 
bered, and is still felt by tlie nations of the earth. 

The principal coii'jnests of the Romans were achieved 

< 43 ) 
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tmdei^ the republic; aniTthe emperors, for the most part 
"Were satisfied with preserving those dominions which had 
been^ acquired by the policy of the senate, the active emula* 
tion of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the* people. 
The seven first centuries were filled with a rapid succession 
of triumphs ; but it was reserved for Augustus to relinquish 
the ambitious design of subduing the W'hole earth, and to in- 
troduce a spirit of moderation into the public councils. In- 
clined to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy for 
him to discover that Rome, in her present exalted situation, 
had much less to hope than to fear from the chance of arms ; 
and that, in the prosecution of remote wars, the undertaking 
became every day more difficult, the event more doubtful, 
and the possession more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
expfcrieRoe of Augustus added weight to these salutar)" re- 
^flections, and effectually convinced him that, by the prudent 
vigor of his counsels, it would be easy to secure every con- 
cession which the safety or the dignity of Romo might re- 
quire from the most formidable barbarians. Instead of 
exposing his person and his legions to the qrrows of tlie 
Partisans, he obtained, by an honorable treaty, the restitu- 
tion of the standards and prisoners which had been taken in 
the defeat of Crassus.^ 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted 
the reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. Tliey marched 
near a thousand miles to tlie south of the tropic ; but the 
heat of the climate soon repelled the invaders, and protected 
the unwarlike natives of those sequestered regions,* The 


' Dion Cassine, (1. llv. p. 736.) with Uje annotations of Reimar, who has col- 
lected all that lioinaii vaiilty 1ms left upon tlie subject. The marble of Ancyra 
on which Augustus recorded hi. own exploits, asserts that fte vnmpellefi the Par^ 
tldans to restores thti eimigns of OraMUB. 

a Strabo, U- Jtvi. p. 780.) Pliny tbo elder, (Hist. Xatur. 1. ri. c. 32, 35, [28 29,1> 
and Dion CassiuB, (I. liil. p. and 1. liv. p. 734,) have left ub very curious 
detailg concerning these wars. The KomansmivdethemselveB mastersof Marlaba 
or Merab, a city of Arabia Felix, well known to the Orientals. (See Abiilfeda 
and the Nubian geography, p. r>2.)* They were arrived within three days* t 
Journey of the spice country, the rich object of Iheu' Invasion. 


* It is this city of Merab that the Arabs say wm the residence of Belkls, queen of 
Sabi^ who desired to see Solomon. A dam, by which the waters collected in its 
neighborhood were kept b^k, having been swept away, the sudden inundation 
destroyed this city, of which, nevertheles'*, vestiges remain. It bordere<t on a 
country calle'-x Adramout, where a particular aroiuatic plant grows : it is for ^Is 
reason that we read, in the history of the Uonian expedition, that tl -y were ar- 
rived wl^ ttree days’ ;iouniey of the spice country. _0. f'otnpare .\f(Ute-lirun. 

P’ flood hi been oopiouaW 

msenssod by Belske (Program, de vrtuaM Epocha Amhum, runtura ca&iracfa 

to Chlip°L“"M®"’ *'• P- 282 - Bonn,' 18 ^ ; 

■t Two, according to Strabo. The detailed account of Strabo makes ths lis- 
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ISDTthern countries of Europe scarcely deserved the expense 
and labor of conquest. Ijlie forests and morasses of Ger-i 
many were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, whol 
despised life when it was separated from freedom ;* andl 
though, on the first attack, tney seemed to yield to the 
weight of the Roman power, they soon, by a signal act 
of despair, regained their independence, and reminded 
Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune.® On the death of 
that emperor, his testament was publicly read in the senate. 
He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his successors, the 
advice of confining the empire within those limits which 
nature scorned to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and 
boundaries: on the west, the Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine 
and Danube on the north ; the Euphrates on the ^ast ; 
and towards the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia •and 
Afri^l. - 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system’’ 
recommended by the wisdom of Augustus, was adopted by 
the feaee and vices of his immediate successors. Engaged 
in the pursuij of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the 
first Cffisars seldom showed themselves to the armies, or to 
the provinces ; nor were they disposed to suffer, that those 
triumphs which t/ieir indolence neglected, should be usurped 
by the conduct and valor of their lieutenants. The military 
fame of a .subject was considered as an insolent inv.asion of 
the Imperial prerogative ; and it became the duty, as well 
as interest of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers 
intrusted to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 
might have proved no less fatal to himself than to the 
vanquished barbarians.® 

* By th« sittuehtcr of \'arus and his three legions. See the first book of the 
Aniiafs of Tai-itiis. .Suetoii, in Angnst. o. 23, and Vclloius Paterculus, 1. U. e. 
117, &c. Augustus did not receire the meiaiicholy news with ail the temper and 
flnnnetis that might have l«*en expected from his • liaractcr. 

• Tacit. Animr 1. it. Iliou Cassius, 1. Iri. |> ■ niid the speech of Augustus 
himself, in .Iiillan's Catsars. It receives great iiglit from the learned notes of 
bis Fiencli translator, M, Stuiiihelm. 

t Oermanit'iiH, .Suetonius I’anlitiiis, and Agricola were checked and recalled in 
tlie course of their \ letorios. Corbul® was put to death. Military merit, as it is 
admirably expreased by Tacitus, was, In the strictest sense of the word, impero- 
toria virtut. 


vaders full before Matsnaba! : tills cannot be tlie same place os Mariaba. TJkert 
observes, that ASlius Oallus would not have failed for want of water before 
Marlaba. (See M. Quizot's note atife.! '* Either, therefore, t^y wei'u tUlTereut 
placet, or Strabo Is inittaken.” (tJkcrt, Oeayraulne dtr Gritebeinmd yiOmer.vol. 
1 . p. 181.) Stralio, indeed, raeiitioiis Marlaba distinct from Marsnabss. Gibbon 
has followed Pliny in reckoning Marlaba among the oon<]uesui of Qallus. There 
can be little doubt that he is wrong, as Gallus did not approach the capital ol 
Sabna. Compare the note of the Oxford editor of Strabo.— M. 
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TBe only aooeseion which the Roman empire received* 
I during the first century of the Christian JEra, was the prow 
ince of Britain. In this single instance, the successors of 
Csasar and Augustus were persuaded to follow the example 
of the former, rather than the precept of the latter. The 
proximity of its situation to the coast of Gaul seemed to 
invite their arms ; the pleasing though doubtful intelligence 
of a pearl fishery attracted their a,varice : * ^and as Britain 
was viewed in the light of a distinct and insulated world, 
the conquest scarcely formed any exception to the general 
. system of continental measures. After a war of about 
5 forty years, undertaken by the most stupid,?*'<naintained by 
I the most dissolute, and terminated hy the 'most timid of all 
the qjnperors, the far gre<ater part of the island submitted to 
the'Boinan yoke.® The various tribes of Britons possessed 
^valor without conduct, and tlie love of freedom without the 
spirit of union. Tliey took up arms with savage fierceness ; 
they laid them down, or turned them against each other, 
with wild inconstancy ; and w'hile they fought singly, they 
were successively" subdued. Neither the fm-jitude "of Ca- 
ractacus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism 
of the Druids, could avert the slavery of tlieir country, or 
resist the steady progress of the Imperial generals, w'ho main- 
tained the national glory, when the throne was disgraced 
by the weakest, or the most vicious of mankind. At the 
very time when Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the 
terrors which he inspired, Ms legions, under the command 
of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force of the 
Caledonians, at the foot of the Grampian Hills; aud his 
fleets, venturing to explore an unknown and dangerous 
navigation, display ed the Roman arras round every part of 
the island. Tlie conquest of Britain was considered as 
already achieved ; and it was the design of Agricola to com- 
plete and insure his success by the easy reduction of Ireland, 
for which, in his opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries 

•Cttsar himself conceals that ignoble motive ; but it is mentioned by Sueto- 
lUus, c. 47. The British pearls proved, however, of little value, on account of 
their dark and livid color. Tacitus observes, with reason, (In Agricola. o. 12.) 
that it was an inherent defect. **£go facilius credlderlm, uaturam margarltis 
deesse quamBiobis avaritiam.” 

1 Claudius, Nero, aud iJomlUan. A hope is expressed by Pomposius Mela, t 
in, 0 . 0, (he wrote under Glauclins,) that, by the success of the Roman arms, the 
island and its savage inhabitants would soon be better known. It is amusing 
enoimb to peruse such passages in the midst of London. 

• SM the admirable abridgment riven by Tacitus, In the life of Agricola, and 
copiously, though perhaps not completely, llluatrated by our own antlquudaiiBi 
Camden aud Hotsley. 
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iresre Ruffioient.*, The -weatem iale^ might be improve into 
a valuable pb^ession, and the Britons vould wear their 
chains with the less reluctance, if the prospect and example 
of freedom were on every side removed from before 'their 
eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his 
removal from the government of Britain ; and forever dis- 
appointed this rational, though extensive, scheme of con- 
quest. Before his departure, the prudent general had pro- 
vided for security as well as for dominion. He had observed, 
that the island is almost divided into two unequal parts by 
the opposite gulfs, or, as they are now called, the Friths of 
Scotland. Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, 
he had drawn a line of military stations, which was ^after- 
wards fortified, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, kjf a* turf 
rampart, erected on foundations of stone.'® This wall of 
Antoninus, at a small distance beyond the modem cities o? 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman 
provirwe. The native Caledonians preserved, in the norths 
ern extremij.y of the island, their wild independence, for 
which they were not less indebted to their poverty than to 
their valor. Their incursions were frequently repelled and 
chastised ; but their country was never subdued." Tbe 
masters of the fairest and most wealthy chrgLates of the 
globe turned with contempt from gloomy FilFs, assailed by 
the winter tenifiest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and 
from cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of the 
forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians.'* 

Such was the stale of the Roman frontiers, and such the 


* The Iri»h wrltew, lealoue of their iwtlonal honor, are eztiemelr provoked on 
this oroaalon, t)oUi with Tacltiie and with A^ioola. 

See Horsley'i Brltaiiiila Itomana, I. i. c. 10 * 

>' The poet Buchanan celebraiea with elegance and spirit (see bia Sylvas, v.) 
tbe unvlolatcd independence of his native country. But, U the single testimony 
of Richard of Cirencester was siiRicient to create a Roman province of Vespasf- 
ana to the north of the wall, tliat independence would be reduced within veiy 
narrow limits. 

'• See Appian (in ProoBm.) and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s Poema, which, 
according to eveiy hypothesis, were conipoeed by a native Caledonian. 


* Agricola fortified the line from tlurobarton to Edinburgh, consequently 
within Scotland. Tbe emperor Hadrian, during bis residence in Britain about 
the year 121, caused a rampart of earth to be mised between Nenmastle and Car- 
Uste. Antoninas Pius, bavins Rainoii new victories over the Caledonians, by the 
ability of bis general, Lollius Urbtens, caused a new rampart of earth to be con- 
structed between Edinburgh and Dumbarton. Lastly, Septlmlns Severus caused 
a wall of stone to be built parallel to the rampart nf HaiMan, and on the same 
looali^. See John Warburtoii’s Valinm Bomaiiam. or the History and Antiqui- 
tlea of tbe Roman Wall. Loudon, 1704, 4to.— W. See likewise a good note on 
Um Roman Wall in idngard’s History of England, vol. | p. 40, 4to ^t.— M. 
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maxims of Imperial polic^, from the death of Augustus t« 
the aooession of Trajan. That virtuous and active prince 
had reorived, the education of a soldier and poasfiflsed the 
talents, of a generaL^ The peaceful system of his predeces- 
sors was interrupted by scenes of war and conquest ; and 
the legions, after a long interval, beheld a military emperor 
at their head. The first exploits of Trajan were against the 
Dacians, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had insult- 
ed, with impunity, the JVlajesty of Rome.^^ To the strength 
aQdJS<»e«ies« Of Ijarbarians they added a-e eftte m j p t fo a-lifey 

which was deriv ed from a warm. ia?jiS»a.sion..Qr the iiu- 

mo!T!alitr0.hd'lfahsm^atkm of the soiil.^® DecebaTus, the 
Dacian 'feng, approved himself a rival not unworthy of 
Tra^ 1 nor did he despair of his own and the public for- 
. tune, till, by the confession of his enemies, he had exhausted 
^very resource both of valor an<l policy.’* This memorable 
Svar, with a very short suspension of hostilities, lasted five 
years; and as the emperor could exert, without contsol, the 
whole force of the 8tac“ it was terminated by an absolute 
submission of the barbarians.” The new proviflce of Dacia, 
which formed a second exception to the precept of Augustus, 
was about thirteen hundred miles in circumference. Its 
natural boundaries were the Niestcr, the Toyss or Tibiscus, 
the Lower Danube, and the Kuxine Sea. The vestiges of 
a military road may still be traced from the banks of the 
Danube to the neighborhood of Bender, a place famous in 
modem history, and the actual frontier of the Turkish and 
Russian empires.’" 

Trajan was ambitious of fame ; and as long as mankind 
shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on their 
destroyers than on their benefactors, the thirst of military 
glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted characters. 
The praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession of 
poets and histori.ms, had kindled a dangerous emulation in 
the mind of Trajan. Like him, the Roman emperor under- 
took an expedition against the nations of the East ; but he 
lamented with a sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left 


M S«e PHnj.’g Panegyric, which geemg founded on facts, 
n Dion Casilus, 1. Ixvii. 

“ Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 94. Julian In the Cnsars, with Spanheim’s obserratloniL 
!• PUn. Epist. Till. 0. 

” Diou Cassius, 1. Ixriii. p. H23, 1131. Julian In Cjesarlbus. Eutropiua, vlU. 2, 
*. Aurelius Victor iu Epitome. 

See a Memoir of M. d’Anrille, on the Provluce of Dacia, iu the Aoa«lted« 
dea laeoriptioiis, tom. xxvUl. p, 441-436. 
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Aim any hopes of equalling the renown of the son of Pliilip." 
Yet the success of Trajan, however transient, was rapid and 
ejMcious. The degenerate Parthians, broken by int^tine 
discord, fled before his arms. He descended the fover 
Tigris in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to the 
Persian Gulf. He enjoyed the honor of being the first, as 
he was the last, of the Roman generals, who ever navigated 
that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia ; 
and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was approaching 
towards the confines of India.* Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names and new 
nations, that acknowledged his sway. They were informed 
that the kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia,’ Albania, 
Osrhoene, and e^'en the Parthian monarch himself, had 
accepted their diadems from the hands of the empewr ;*that 
the independent tribes of the Median and Carduchian hills, 
had implored his protection ; and that the rich countries of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Asisyna, were reduced into the 
state oi-provinces.** But the death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splendid jirospect ; and it was justly to be dreaded, that 
so many distant nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by the powerful 
hand which had imposed it. 

It wa.s an ancient tradition that, when the Cajiitol was 
founded by one of the Roman kings, the god Tonninus 
(who presided over boundaries, and was represented, accord- 
ing to the fashion of that age, by a large stone) alone, among 
all the inferior deities, refused to vield liis place to Jupiter 
himself. A favorable inference was drawn from his obsti- 
nacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as a sure ])resage 
that the boundaries of the Roman jtower would never 
recede.* During many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, 
contributed to its own aeoomplishmont. But though Ter- 
«ninus had resisted the Majesty of Jupiter, lie submitted to 
the authority of the emperor lladriaii.* The resignation of 

" Trajan's tenllmenta ar« represented in a yery Jnet and Uroly manner in the 
Cneaia of Julian. 

“Eutropliid and Sextus Itufus haxc endeavoretl to perpetuate the Illusion. 
See a very sensible disaertatiou of M. S’reret lu the Acadbinie dee lusetipUous, 
tom. XXI. p. S5. 

** Dion Cassius, 1. Ixvlil ; and the Abbroxlators. 

Ovid. Past. 1. il. vur. bST. See Uvy, and Jilonysius of HaUcarnassua, under 
the reign of Tarquln. 

St. Augustin is Itigbly delighted with the proof of the weakness at Termi- 
nns, and the vanity of the Augun. See l>e clvltate l>el, iv. 29.* 


* The turn of Gibbon’s sentence is Angustiu's : “ Plus Hrdriauuia regem horn- 

tnum, quam regain Daurum timoiase videatur.".— M. 
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all th^ eastern conquests of Trajan was the first measure 
of his reign. He restored to the Parthians the election of 
an independent sovereign ; withdrew the Roman garrisons 
from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria ; 
and, in compliance with the precept of Augustus, once more 
established the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire.** 
Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the private 
motives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct which 
might be attributed to the prudence and moderation of 
Hadrian. The various character of that emperor, capable, 
by turns, of the meanest and most generous sentiments, may 
afford some color to the suspicion. It was, however, 
scarcely in his power to place the superiority of his prede- 
cessor in a more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing 
him'sdf'unequal to the task of defending the conquests of 
j^Trapn. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a 
very singular contrast with the moderation of his successor. 
The restless activity of Hadrian was not less renfark.able 
when compared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. 
The life of the former was almost a perpetual journey ; and 
as he possessed the various talents of the soldier, the states- 
man, and the scholar, he gratified his curiosity in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and 
of climates, he marched on foot, and bare-he.aded, over the 
snows of Caledonia, and the sultry pl-ains of the TJpiK*r 
Egypt ; nor was there a province of the empire which, in 
the course of his reign, wa.s not honored wdth the presence 
of the monarch.** But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
was spent in the bosom of Italy ; and, during the twenty- 
three years that he directed the public administration, the 
longest journeys of that amiable prince extended no farther 
than from his palace in Rome to the retirement of his Lanu- 
vian villa.** 

Notwithstanding this difference in their personal conduct, 
the general system of Augustus was equally adopted and 

»t See the Aagustau History, p, 5, Jeroroe’e Chronicle, and all the Epitomlzera. 
It is somewhat suiprislng, that this memorable event should be ondtted by llion. 
or rather by Xlphlltu. 

2" Dion, WyIz. p. 1158. Hist. A iigust. p. 5, 8. If all our histoi-lans were lost, 
medals, liiscr^tloiiH, and other mouumeiib., would be sultlcleut to record tho 
travels of Hadrian.* 

M See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 

• The journeys of Hadrian are traced in a note on Soluet’s translation of Hega- 

wisoh, Essai sur I’Kpoquede 1’ Histoire Romalite la plus heureuse pour la Oeura 
Huinain. Paris, 1834, p. 123.-M. p ra 
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tiniforraly pursued by Hadrian and by the two Ant^nines. 
They persisted in the design of ntamtaining the dignity of 
the entire, without attempting to enlarge its limits.. By 
every honorable expedient they invited the friendship of the 
barbarians; and endeavored to convince mankind that the 
Roman power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was 
actuated only by the love of order and justice. During a 
long period of forty-three years, their virtuous labors were 
crowned with success ; and if we except a few slight hostil- 
ities, that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the 
reigns ot Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair pros- 
pect of universal peace." The Roman name was revered 
among the most remote nations of the earth. The fiercest 
bar! ariuns frequently submitted their differences to the ar- 
bitration of the emperor, and we are informed by ascoiftem- 
porary historian that he had seen ambassadors who were, 
refused the honor which they came to solicit, of bemg ad- 
mitted into the rank of subjects.® 

Tlftf terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity 
to the moderation of the emperors. They j)re8ervod peice 
by a constant preparation for war ; and while justice regu- 
lated their conduct, they announced to the nations on their 
confines, that they were as little disposed to endure, as to 
offer an injury. The military stren^h, which it had been 
sufficient for Hadrian and the older Antoninus to display, 
was exerted against the Parthians and the Germans by the 
emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the barbarians provoked 
the resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in the 
prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his generals ob> 
tained many signal victories, both on the Euphrates and on 
the Danube.® The military establishment of the Roman 
empire, which thus assured either its tranquillity or success, 
will now become the proper and important object of our 
attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth the use of arms 
w as reserved for those rank;s of citizens who had a country 

>7 We roiut, boweTer, remember, that in the time ot HadrUn, a rebellion of 
the Jews raged Mitli religious fury, though only in a eiiigle province. Pauaanlaa 
(1. vlll. c, 43) luentiuiie two iieceMary 0011 eucceaefal warn, coiiduc^l by the gfii- 
eraU of Viue - 1st, Against the wandering Moon who were driven into the soli- 
tudes of Atlas. 2d. Agsiust tlie Brigantes of Britaiu, who had invaded the 
Roman provinoe. Both these wars <wilh several other hosUlitieB) are mentioned 
tu the Augustan Histoty, p. 19. 

w Applanot Alexandria, Ut the preface to his History of the Roman Ware. 

onion, 1. Ixxl. Hist. August. In Marco. The Parthian victories gave birth to 
a crowd of contemftible historians, wliose memory baa been rescued from obliviou 
and exposed to rifflCUle, in a very lively piece of criticism of Lucian. 
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to lov'fe, a property to defend, and some share in enaocing 
those laws, which it was their interest as well as duty to 
maintain. But in proportion as the public freedom was lost 
iu extent of conquest, war was gradually improved into an 
art, and degraded into a trade.*® The legions themselves, 
even at the time when they were recruited in the most dis- 
tant provinces, were supposed to consist of I^man citizens. 
That distinction was generally considered, either as a legal 
qualification or as a proper recompense for the soldier ; but a 
more serious regai-d was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength, and military stature.** In all levies, a just prefer- 
ence was given to the climates of the North over those of 
the South : the race of men born to the exercise of arms 
was pought for in the country rather than in cities ; and 
it wus v&ry reasonably presumed, that the hardy occupations 
of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would supply more 
*'vigor and resolution than tlm sedentary trades which are 
employed in the service of luxury.®* After every qualifi- 
cation of property had been laid aside, the armies-of the 
Roman emperors were still commanded, for tl^e most part, 
by officers of liberal birth and education ; but the common 
soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modern Europe, were 
drawn from the meanest, and very frequently from the most 
profligate of mankind. 

That public virtue, which among tlie ancients was de- 
nominated patriotism, is derived Irum a strong sense of our 
own interest in the preservation and prosperity of the free 
government of which we are membei’S. Such a sentiment, 
which had rendered the legiuns of the republic almost in- 
vniBible, could nmke but a very feeble impression on the 
mercenary servants of a despotic jirince; and it became 
necessary to supply that defect by other motives, of a dif- 

** Tbe poorest rank of soldiers posnessed above forty pounds sterling (Dlonya. 
Halicaru. iv. 17), avery liighqoaUUcationatatimewheii money waasoseaj'ce, that 
ail ounce of silver was equivalent toseveiily ixuinds weight of bratts.* llie j>opu- 
lace» excluded by the ancient constitution, were indiscriminately admltt^ by 
Marius. See SaUnat. de Bell. Jugurth, c. 91. 

CsMiar formed his legion Alanda of Gauls and strangers : but it w»» during 
the llcenge of civil war ; and after the victory, he gave theta the freedoxQ of the 
city for their reward. 

2* See Vegetlus, de Ee MlUtarl, 1. 1, c. 2-7, 


• On the uncertainty of all these estimates, and the difficulty of flying the 
“relative value of brass and Mlver, compare Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 473, 4c. Bng. tnuus. 

p. 452. According to Niebuhr, the relative disproportion in value between the 
two metals arose, in a grpst degree, from the abundance of brass or copper. — M# 
Compare also Dureau de la MaTie Bconomie Bolltique des Romains. esneoially I* 
L c. lx.— M. 1845. » V 
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ferent, but not less forcible nature — honor and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice that 
he wa8,advanced to the more dignified jjrofession of gnus, 
in which his rank and reputation would depend on his own 
valor ; and that, although the prowess of a private soldier 
must often escape the notice of fame, his own behavior 
might sometimes confer glory or disgrace on the company, 
(the legion, or even the army to whose honors he was assev 
ciated. On his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to him with every circumstance of solemnity. 
He promised never to desert his standard, to submit his own 
will to the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice his life 
for the safety of the emperor and the empire.** The attach-i 
ment of the Roman troops to their standards was infg)ired| 
by the united influence oi religion and of honor. Tlhe gold- 1 
on eagle, which glittered in the front of the legion, was the 
object of their fondest devotion ; nor was it esteemed less* 
impious th-an it was ignominious, to ab.andon that sacred en- 
sign itf the hour of danger.** These motives, which derived 
their strength from the imagination, were enforced by fears 
and hopes of a more substantial kind. Regular pay, occa- 
sional donatives, and a stated recompense, after the ap- 
pointed time of service, alleviated the hardships of the mil- 
itary life,** whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for 
cowardice or disobedience to escajie the severest punish- 
ment. The centurions were authorized to chastise with 
blows, the generals had a right to punish with death ; and it 
was an inflexible ma xim of Koman ^iscipline. that a go^ 
sol dier ihould dread his bthcers f5r~more than the enem y. 
Fronr8uchlaudablcart8^3T3~tEe valor oit the Imperial troops 
receive a degree of firmness and docility, unattainable by 
the impetuous and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfeo 

® The oAth of servloo and fldellty to the emperor was annually renewed by the 
troops on the first of January. 

Tacitus calls ihe Uomau eagles. Bellomm Peos. They wore placed In a 
chapel In the camp, and.wttb the other deities received the religious worship of 
the troops.* 

See Oronovlus de Pecunla vetere, 1. 111. p. 120 , &C. The emperor Domitlan 
raised the annual stipend of Uie legionaries to twelve pieces of gold, which, In his 
time, was eqnlvslent to about ten of our guineas. This pay, somewhat aiglMn 
than our own, hs<l been, and was afterwards, gradually increase, according to 
the progress of wealth and military government. After twenty years’ service, the 
veteran received three thousand donaril (about one hundred pounds sterling,) ot 
a proportionable allowance of land. The pay andadvautages of the guards were, 
in general, about double those of the legions. 


* 8«e also Dio. Oaas. xl. c. 18.— K. 
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tion o£ valor without skill and practice, that, in tiheir Ian* 
gaage, the name of an army was borrowed from the word 
which signified exercise.** Military exercises were the im* 
portihit and unremitted object of their discipline. I'he re- 
cruits and young soldiers were constantly trained, both in 
the morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily repetition of 
what they had completely learnt. Large sheds were erected 
in the winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful labors 
might not receive any interruption from the most tempest- 
uous weather ; and it was carefully observed, that the arms 
destined to this imitation of war should be of double the 
weight which was required in real action.® It is not the 
puimose of this work to enter into any minute description 
of the I^oman exercises. We shall only rem.ark, that they 
comprehended whatever could add strength to the body, ac- 
•tivity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers 
were diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to 
swim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle every spewos of 
arms that was used either for offence or for defence, either 
in distant engagement or in a closer onset ; to form a va- 
riety of evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes in 
the Pyrrhic or martial dance.®** In the midst of peace, the 
Roman troops familiarized themselves with tlie practice of 
war ; and it is prettily remarked by an ancient historian 
who had fought against them, that the effusion of blood 
was the only circumstance which distinguisiied a field of 
battle from a field of exercise.® It was the policy of the 
.nblest generals, and even of the emperors themselves, to 
eacourage these military studies by their presence and ex* 
ample ; and we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra- 
jan, frequently condescended to instruct the unexperienced 
soldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute 

* ^xercitua ab exercitando, Varro <I« Liiigui Ijitiiift, 1. Iv. t’lccro In Tuscu)- 
An. 1. ]i. 37, [1C ] Tlitjre is room tor a very hitorocting work, which should lay 
opoii the connection between tlie languages and manners of nations.* 

^ Vegetlus, 1. ii. and the rest of hisfintt ImmA. 

“The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well Uiustratert by M. le Beau, in the 
Acaderoie des Inscriptions, torn. xxxT. p. 2fi2, Sv. niat learned academician, in 
a series of memoirs, has collected all the passages of the ancients that relate to 
the Roman legion. 

“ Jose.ph. 3e Bell. .ludalco, 1. Hi. c. 6. We are indebted to this Jew for some 
very curious d«.tails of Roman discipline. 


* existence, at present, of snch a work : but lire pro- 

zouxm oDBeryatioiiri of the late Wllliani von Hunil^ldtj in the iiitr<KlucUr)n to Ills 
^thun’oufl^Iy publisliefi Essay on the Language of the Island of fJara (iiber die 
Kai^-eprache, Berlin, 18*3»>), may eanse regret that this tash was not complete 
py that accompliBhea and universal scholar.— *M. 
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with them the prize of superior ' strength, or dexterity.* 
Under the reigns of those princes, the science of tactics 
was cultivated with success ; and as long as the empire re- 
tained ftny vigor, their military instructions w'ere respeibted 
as the most perfect model of Koman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually introduced into the 
service many alterations and improvements. The legions, 
as they are described by Polybius, in the time oif the 
Punifi^^wars, differed very materially from those which 
achieved the Victories of Cassar, or defended the monarchy 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. The constitution of the 
imperial legion may be described in a few words.* The 
heavy-armed infantry, which composed its principal 
strength,* was divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five com- 
panies, under the orders of a correspondent numbdi; of 
tribunes and centurions. The first cohort, udiich always 
claimed the post of honor and the custody of the e.agle, was 
formed of eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most ap- 
proved^for valor and fidelity. The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; and the whole 
body of legicJnary infantry amounted to six thousand one 
hundred men. Their arms were uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the nature of their service ; an open helmet, 
with a lofty crest ; a bre.ast-plate or coat of mail ; greaves 
on their logs, and an amj)le buckler on their left arm. The 
buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in 
length, and two and a half in breadth, framed of a light 
wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded 
with plates of brass. Besides a lighter spear, the legionary 
soldier grasped in his right hand the formidable pUum, a 
ponderous javelin, whose utmost length was about six feet, 
and which was terminated by a massy triangular point of 
steel of eighteen inches.* This instrument was indeed much 
inferior to our modern fire-arms; since it was exhausted by 
a single discharge, at the di3t.ance of only ten or tw’elve 

*' Plln. Pttjiegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian. In the Angnstan History. 

*1 Sue an adiiurable dlEreasinn uu the Roman djscl[>Une, in the uxth book of 
his History. 

Vegeiius de Re Militari,]. li. o. 4, Ac. Considerable part of his very per- 
plexed abritlgrnent was taken from the regulations of Trajan ai d Hadrian ; and 
the legion, as he ilewjribos it, raiinot suit any other age of the Itom^lKmpire. 

** Veeeiiua de Be Militari, 1. ii. c 1. In the purer age of Ctesar aM Ciceru, the 
word milei was almo-t conflned to the Infantiy. Under the lower empire, and in 
the Umeaof oliivalry, it was appropriated almost as excluslyelv to the men at 
arms, who fought on itorsehack. 

In the time of Polybius and Hionysins of Halicarnassus (L v. c. tdi. the steel 
fioiiit of the pt/um seems to hare been much longer. In the ttmeof Vegetias,ltwM 
ledueed to a foot, or evon nine iuebee. 1 have chosen a medium. 
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paces? Yet when it was launched by a firm and skilful 
hand, there was not any cavalry that durst venture within 
its reach, nor any shield or corselet that could sustain the 
impetuosity of its weight. As soon as the RoniSin had 
darted his pilum, he drew his sword, and rushed forwards 
to close with the enemy. His sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double edge, and 
was alike suited to the purjiose of striking or of pushing ; 
but the soldier was always instructed to prefer the latter 
use of his weapon, as his own body remained less exposed, 
whilst he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his adver- 
sary.^ The legion was usu-ally drawn up eight deep ; and 
the regular distance of three feet was left between the files 
as well as rauks.^* A body of troops, habituated to preserve 
thisiop^n order, in a long front and a rapid charge, found 
themselves prepared to execute every disposition whicsh the 
'■ circumstances of war, or the skill of their leader, might 
suggest. The soldier possessed a free sj^ace for his arms 
ana motions, and sufficient intervals were allowed, j/irough 
which seasonable reinforcements might be introduced to 
the relief of the exhausted combatants.^’ The tactics of 
the Greeks and Macedonians were formed on very different 
principles. The strength of the jdialanx depended on six- 
teen ranks of long pikes, wedged together in the closest 
array.^* But it was soon discovered by reflection, as well 
as by the event, that the strength of the ph.alanx was unable 
to contend with the activity of the legion.^* 

The cavalry, w'ithout which the force of the legion would 
have remained imperfect, M'as divided into ten troojis or 
squadrons ; the first, as the comp.anion of the first cohort, 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-two men ; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The entire 
establishment formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally 
connected with its respective legion, out occasionally sep- 
arated to act in the line, and to compose a part of the wings 
of the army.*® The cavalry of the emperors was no longer 

« For the legionary anns, eeo IJpsiai de Militia Roraana, I. III. o. 2-7. 

See thfcbeautiful compaiieon of Virgil, Georglc 11. v. 279. 

« M. Guicliard, M^moirea MlUtaires, tom, 1. r. 4, ami Nouveaux Mamolrea, tom. 
1 . p. 293-311, has trcate<I the subject like a scholar and an officer. 

® See Arrian’s Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, Arrian rather 
chose to deecrihe the phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions which 
he had commanded. 

« Polyb. 1. livli. 1. xvlli. ft 

*> Veget. de fie Militari, 1. ii. c. 6- Mis positive testimony, which might b* 
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composed, like that of the ancient republic, of the rubiest 
youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military 
service on horseback, prepared themselves for the offices ot 
senatoj* and consul ; and solicited, by deeds of valor, the 
future suffrages of their countrymen Since the alteration 
of manners and government, the most wealthy of the eques- 
trian order were engaged in the administration of justice, 
and of the revenue ; “ and wlienever tliey embraced the pro- 
fession of arms, they were immediately intrusted with a 
troop of horse, or a cohort of foot.®* Trajan and Hadrian 
formed their cavalry from the same provinces, and the same 
class of their subjects, which recruited the ranks of the 
legion. The horses were bred, for the most part, in Spain 
or Cappadocia. The Roman troo]>er8 despised the complete 
armor with which the cavalry of the East was encujpbtu'ed. 
Their more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong 
shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin, and a 

8Uuporta<t l)y clrcuintitflutial evidence, ought surely to silence those critics who 
refuse the Imperial legion its proper hotly of cavalrv.* 

a SeaJuivy almost Ibrouchout, particularly xlil. 61. 

“ IMln. Ilist. Natur. xxxlii. 2. The true sense of that very curious passage 
was first disoovci'td and Ulustraled hy M. tie Beaufort, Itopuldiiine Uotuaine, 1. li. 
c. 2. 

i'J As ill tlie Instance of Horace and Agricola. Tills appears to have been a 
defect ill tile Itomaii discipline, whioh Hadrian endeavored to remedy by ascer- 
taining the legal ago of a tribune.! 


• See also Joseph. B. ,T. iil. vi. 2 — M. 

t These details are cot altogether accurate. Although, in the latter days of 
the republic, and under the Ural emperors, the young Itoiuun nobles obtained the 
I'oniinand of a squadron or a cohort with greatei facility than In the former times, 
they never obtained it without passing through a tolerably long military service. 
Ubiially they served lirst in the pnetoviaiv coliort, which was inlrusled with the 
guard of the general : they were received into the companlonsliip (coutulmniium) 
of some superior otflcer, and were there f 'l led for duty. Thus Julius C'sesar, 
tliough sprung from a great family, sened lirst as contubenialls under the 
prietbr, M. Thennus, and later under Seivilius the Isaurlaii. tSuet. Jiil, 2, S. 
Plut. In Par. p. 516. Ed. Froben.) The example of Horace, which Gilibon ad- 
duces to prove that young kniglita were maila tribunes immediately on entering 
the service, proves nothing. In the lirst place, Horace was not a knight ; he was 
the son of a freednian of Venusln. in Apulia, who exercised the humble otiiee of 
coBctor exaiictlomiin (collector of p.aymentB at nuctionkl. (Sat. I. vi. +5. or 86.) 
Moreover, when tlie jaiet was made tribune, Brutus, whose army was nearlj en- 
tirely composod of (Jrieiitals, gave fhis title (o nil tlio Itomans of consideration 
who johiofl him. The emperors were still less diliioiilt in their choice ; the nuni- 
ber of tiibuiies was augmented ; the title and honors were conferred on persons 
whom they wished to attach to the court. Augustus conferred on the sons of 
senators, sometimes the trihunute, sometimes the coniniand of a sqnadroii. 
Claudius gave to tlie knights who entered into the sen ice, lirst the command of 
a cohort of auxiliaries, later that of a squadron, and at length, for the first time, 
the tilhunate. (Suet, in Claud, wllii the notes of Ernesti.) The .abuses tlmt arose 
caused the edict of Hadrian, which fixi'd the age at which that honar,pould be at- 
tained. (Spart. in Hud. &c.) This edict was subsequently obeyed ; for the em- 
peror Valerian, in a letter addressed to Mnlvlus Galtican'us, prsetoiiaii prsefect, 
excuses hi mssli forhaviim violated It in favor of the young I'robns, afterwards 
emperor, on whom he haa conferred the triluinate at an earlier age on account 
of fils rare talents. (Vopisc. in Prob. lv.>— W. and G. Agricola, though already 
Invested wltli the title of tribune, was coutuhenialis In Biltaiu with Suetonius 
Paolluiu. Tac. Agr, v.— M. 
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long l^oad sword, were their principal weapons of offence. 
The use of lances and of iron maoes they seem to have 
borro^fed from the barbarians.*^ . . » 

The safety and honor of the empire was principally in- 
trusted to the legions, hnt the jmlicy of Rome condescended 
to adopt every useful instrument of war. Considerable 
levies were regularly made among the provincials, who had 
not yet deserved the honorable distinction of Romans. 
Many dependent princes and communities, dispersed round 
the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, to hold their 
freedom and security by the tenure of military service.** 
Even select troojis of hostile barbarians were frequently 
compelled or persuaded to consume their dangerous valor 
in repiote climates, and for the benefit of the state.** All 
these were included under the gener.al name of auxiliaries ; 
and howsoever they might vary according to the difference 
* of times and circumstances, their numbers were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions themselves." Among 
the auxiliaries, the bravest .and most faithful bands were 
placed under the command of prsefects and centurions, and 
severely trained in the arts of Roman discipline ; but the 
far greater part retained those arms, to which the nature of 
their country, or their early habits of life, more peculiarly 
adapted them. By this institution, each legion to whom a 
certain proportion of auxili.aries Avas allotted, contained 
within itself every species of lighter troops, and of missile 
weapons; and was capable of encountering every nation, 
with the advantages of its respective arms and discipline.** 
Nor was the legion destitute of what, in modern language, 
would be styled a train of artillery. It consisted in ten 
military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of a smaller 
size ; but all of which, either in an oblique or horizontal 
manner, discharged stones and darts with irresistible vio- 
lence.** 

M See Arrian's Tactics. 

^ Suck, ill particular, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Qermanla, c. 29. 

^ Mai'cus Aiitomuus oblit;ed the vanquished Quadi and Marromanni to suupl.v 
him with a large body of troops, which he immediately sent luto Britain, liiou 
Cassius, 1. IxAi. [c. IK.l 

^1 Tacit. Anna), iv, 6. Those who Sx a regular proportion of as many foot, and 
twice as many hors.-, confound the auxUiarlcs of the emperors with the luUau 
allies of the republic. 

Vegetihl, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle against tlie Alanl. 

** The subject of the ancient machhies ti ested with great knowledge and lii- 
gonutty by the Chevalier Polard (Poiybe, tom. il. p. 2a3-290). Ho prefers them 
In many respects to our modern cannon and mortars. We may olworve, that Uie 
use of tliem In the field gradually became more prevalent, in proportion as per- 
soual valor and military skill declined with the lioiiian empire. When men wera 
no longer found, their place was supplied by nutchiuea. See VegetUia, ii. 2S. iu- 
riaii. 
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The camp of a Roman legion presented tlie appearance 
of a fortified city.*® As soon as the space was marked out, 
the pjoneers carefully levelled the ground, and removed 
every* impediment that might interrupt its perfect reg- 
ularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and we may 
calculate that a square of about seven hundred yards was 
sufficient for the encampment of twenty thousand Romans ; 
though a similar number of our own troops would expose to 
the enemy a front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midst of the camp, the praBtoriuin, or general’s quarters, 
rose above the others ; the cavalry, the infantry, and the 
auxiliaries occupied their re8j)ectivc stations; the streets 
were broad, and perfectly straight, and a vacant space of 
two hundred feet was left on all sides, between the. tents 
and the rampart. The rampart itself was usually t^f^elve 
feet high, armed with a line of strong and intricate pali-, 
sades, and defended 1^ a ditch of twelve feet in depth as 
well as in breadth. This important labor was performed 
by th« hands of the legionaries themselves ; to whom the 
use of the spade and the picka.xe was no less familiar than 
that of the sword or pilum. Active valor may often be the 
present of nature; but such patient diligence can be the 
fruit only of habit and discipline.*^ 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the 
camp was almost instantly broken up, and the troops fell into 
their ranks without delay or confusion. Besides their arras, 
which tlie legionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the instruments 
of iortification, and the provision of many day.«.®* Under this 
weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a modern sol- 
dier, they were trained by a regular step to advance, in about 
six hours, near twenty miles.®* On the appearance of an en- 
emy, they threw aside their baggage, and by easy and rapid 
evolutions convertc'd the column of march into an order of 
battle.®* The slingers and archers skimiished in the front; 


* Vegetiug flnlshea his second book, and the description of the legion, -with 
the following emphatic words Uidversa qute in qu»>que belli genere uecessaria 
esse cieduntur, secuiu Icgio debet ublque poitare, ut iii quovis loco lixerit o.istra, 
armatam faclat uvltatcm.” 

For the Roman Castrametallon, see Pol) bins, 1. -rd. with Upslttsde Militik 
Romanit, Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. Hi. c. 6. Vegetius, i. 21-2S, iil. S, Ihd Mimoirei 
de Guiebard, torn, i. c. 1. 

Cicero In Tnscalan. li. 37, [16.] — Joseph, do Bell. Jnd. 1. lii. 8, Frontlnus, 


Iv. 1. 

^ Vegetius, 1. 3. See M6molreB de I’Acad^mle des Inscriptions, tout. xxv. p. 

w;. 

See those evolutions admirably well explained by M. GulcUard. Nouveau 
UtmoliM, tom. 1. p. lil-234. 
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the aiftciliaries formed the first line, and were seconded or 
sustained by the strength of the legions ; the cavalry covered 
the f^^nks, and the military engines were placed in thp rear. 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Roman emperors 
defended their extensive conquests and preserved a militaiy 
spirit, at a time when every other virtue was oppressed by 
luxury and despotism. If, in the consideration of their 
armies, we pass from their discipline to their numbers, we 
shall not find it easy to define them with any tolerable 
accuracy. We may compute, however, that the legion, 
which was itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, 
amount to about twelve thousand five hundred men. The 
■peace, establishment of Hadrian and his successors was com- 
posed of no less than thirty of these formidable brigades; 
and most jirobably formed a standing force of three hundred 
and seventy-five thous.and men. Instead of being confined 
within the walls of fortified cities, which the Romans con- 
sidered as the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the b'gioiis 
wei'e encamped on the banks of the groat rivers, and along 
the frontiers of the barbarians. As their st.ations, for the 
most part, remained fixed and j)ermancnt, we may venture 
to describe the distribution of the troo))s. Tlire’e legions 
were suflicient for Britain. The principal strength lay ujion 
the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in 
the following proportions : two in the Lower and three in 
the Upper Germany; one in Rhaetia, one in Noricum, four 
in Pannonia, three in Mtesia, and two in I).acia. The de- 
fence of the Euphrates was intrusted to eight legions, six of 
whom were planted in S,vria, and the other two in Cappa- 
docia. With regard to Egyj)t, Africa, and Spain, as they 
were far removed from any important scene of war, a single 
legion maintained the domestic tr.auquillity of each of those 
greiit provinces. Even It.aly was not left destitute of a 
military force. Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, 
distinguished by the titles of City Cohorts and Prmturian 
Guards, watched over the safety of the monarch and the 
capital. As the authors of almost every revolution that dis- 
tracted the empire, the Prmtorians Mull, very soon, and very 
loudly, ddlhanrl our attention ; hut in their anus and insti- 
tutions, we cannot find any circumstance which discrim- 
inated them from the legions, unless it were a more splendid 
apjjearance, and a less rigid discipline.” 

Tacitus lAuiial. Iv. S)has given us a state of the legtons under Tiberius ; ani^ 
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The navy maintained by the emperors might seem mado' 
quate to their greatness ; but it was fully sufticient for every 
useful purpose of government. The ambition of the Ronaans 
was confined to the land ; nor was that warlike people ever 
actuated by the enterprising spirit which had prompted the 
navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and even of Marseilles, to 
enlarge the bounds of the world, and to explore the most 
remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean 
remained an object of teiTor rather than of curiosity;®* the 
whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their provinces. The policy of the emperors was 
directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, 
and to protect the commerce of their subjects. With these 
moderate views, Augustus stationed two permanent fieetfe in 
the most convenient ports of Italy, the one at Ravenna, on 
tlie Adriatic, the other at Misenum, in the Bay of Naples. 
Experience seems at length to have convinced the ancients, 
that aS soon ns their galleys exceeded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain pomp 
than for real service. Augustus himself, in the victory of 
Actium, had seen the superiority of his own light frigates 
(they were called Liburniansj over the lofty but unwieldy 
castles of his rival. ®^ Of these Liburnians he composed the 
two fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, destined to command, 
the one the eastern, the other the western division of the 
Mediterranean ; and to each of the squadrons he attached a 
body of several thousand marines. Besides these two ports, 
which may be considered as the principal seats of the Roman 
navy, a very considerable force was stationed at Frejus, on 
the coast of Provence, and the Euxine was guarded by forty 
ships, and three thousand soldiers. To all these w'e add the 
fleet which preserved the communication between Gaul and 
Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly maintained 
on the Rhine and Danube, to h.arass the country, or to in- 
tercept the passage of the barbarians.” If we review this 
general state of the Imperial forces ; of the cavalry as well 


Dion CasBtuB (1. Iv. p 794) under .‘iloxauder Severu'i. I have endeayored to fix 
on the prupor medium beieeeii ilioee two periods. See likewise IJ,)Biue de Mag- 
uitudiuo I{bmau9., I. 1. c. 4, S. 

The Koni.'im tiioU to disi;ui«e, by the pretence of religious awe, tlielr Igno- 
rance and terror See Tacit. Gerinaiiia, c. 34. 

Plutarch, in Marc. Anton. |c. 67.1 And yet. if we may credit Oroslua, these 
monstrous castles were no more Uisn leii feet above the water, ri. 19. 

oSee Llpslus. deMagnltud. Rom 1.1. c.9. The sixteen last chapters of Veg» 
tius relate to naval attain. 
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a» ; of the legions, the auxiUarie^ the guards, and 

the navy ; the most liberal computation will not allow os to 
fix entire establishment by sea and by land ap more 
than four hundred and fifty thousand men: a military 
power, which, however formidable it may seem, was equalled 
by a monarch of the last centuiy, whose kingdom was con- 
fined "within a single province of the Roman empire.* 

We have attempted to exphiin the spirit which mod- 
erMed, and the strength which sup^x>rted, the power of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. We shall now endeavor, with 
elearness and precision, to describe the provinces once 
united under their sway, but, at present, divided into so 
many independent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, 
and ‘of /he ancient world, has, in even' age, invariably pre- 
served the same natural limits ; the Pyreiitean Mountains, 
*the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great 
^peninsula, at present so unequally divided between two 
sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into three®prov- 
inces — Lusitania, Rjetica, and Tarraconensis. Xhe kingdom 
of Portugal now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians; and the loss sustained by the former, on the 
side of the East, is compensated by an accession of territory 
towards the North. The confines of Grenada .md Andalusia 


correspond with those of ancient B.'etica. The remainder 
of Spain, GalUcia, and the Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, 
Leon, and the two Castiles, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and Arragon, all contributed to form the tliird and most 
considerable of the Roman governments, which, from the 
name of its capital, was styled the province of Tarragona.™ 
Of the native barbarians, the Celtiberi.ms were the most 


powerful, as the Cantabri.ans and Asturians proved the 
most obstinate. Confident in the strength of their moun- 
tains, they were the last who submitted to the arms of 
Home, and the first who threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and tlie Ocean, was of 
greater extent than modern France. To the dominions of 
Uiat powerful monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of 

“ Volt^re, Sibcle de l.oai« XIV. c. 29. It must, liowerer, be remembered, tlmt 
Fraaoe tan feel. UmtextraonJiuer, effort. ’ "“"““oreu, i.u. 1 , 

T»8ee Strabo, 1. 11. it U natural eaougb to luppoee, tbat An«gou is derived 
trom rarr»<‘oi)eBgi8, and several moiteriis who have written In Uitln nee tliwe 
’'5?? V WnonynnMig. It 1*, however, certain, that tlm Anagoiu a UUle ««r«uB 
Pyrenees into the Ebro, flr« gave Itt name tO a tOtOlW 
eiud gradually to a Iciogdom. See d'AnvUie, Otographie da Uojreu Ag«, pt ML 
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Alsace an4 Lorraine^ we mast add lira diicdiy of Ssvot, Uie 
cantons of Switserland, the four electorates of the lihinet 
and the territories ,of Liege, Luxembnrgh, Hainaolt, 
ders, and Brabant. When Angustns gave laws to the coi^ 
quests of his father, he introduced a division of Gaul, equally 
adapted to the progress of the legions, to the course of the 
rivers, and to the principal national distinctions, which had 
comprehended above a hundred independent states.’^ The 
searooast of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Dauphin4, received their provincial appellation from the 
colony of Narboniie. The government of Aquitaine was 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. The country be- 
tween the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic Gaul, 
and soon borrowed a new denomination from the celebrated 
colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgio lay beyend *the 
Seine, and in more ancient times had been bounded only by 
the Rhine ; but a little before the age of Crasar, the Ger- 
mans, abusing their superiority of valor, had occupied a 
considerable portion of the Belgic territory. The Roman 
conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a circum- 
stance, and tlie Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to 
Leyden, received the pompous names of the Upper and the 
Lower Germany.’* Such, under the reign of the Antonines, 
were the six provinces of Gaul ; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, 
the C(*ltic, or Lyohnese, the Belgic, and the two Gerraanies. 

We have already had occasion to mention the conquest 
of Britain, and to fix the boundary of 4he Roman Province 
in this island. It comprehended all England, Wales, and 
the Lowlands of Scotland, as far as the Friths of Pumbarton 
and Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the coun- 
try was irregularly divided between thirty triix - of b-arbari- 
ans, of whom the most considerable were the licigse in the 
West, the Brigantes in the North, the Silures in South 
Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk.’* As far as 
we can cither trace or credit the resemblance of manners 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the 
same hardy race of savagesl Before they yielded to the 
Roman arms, they often disputed the field, and often renewed 
the contest. After their submission, they constituted the 


One batidred and fifteen eitiet appear In the Notitta of 0*Dl ; and it la wall 
known tliat ibU nppeUaUoii was apmied not onlv to the capital but to tb* 
wtiulo temtory of eaeh atata. put Plutaieb and Appian iuonsaae the number cd 
t ri bea^^ three Or four bundled. 

^gJUTllle. .^ttMde I’Aneienna Qaule. 
a Wbittaksr’aliat^ of Manobetter, vol, 1. e. a 
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Weston divisioit of the European provincee, which extended 
from the columns of Hercules to the wall of Antoninus, 
anc^rom the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of ti^e Rhine 
and Danube. 

Before the Roman conquest, the country which is now 
called Lombardy was not considered as a part of Italy. It 
had been occupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, who, set- 
tling themselves along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont 
to Romagna, carried their arms and diffused their name 
from the Alps to the Apennine. The Ligurians dwelt on 
the rocky 00.181 which now forms the republic of Genoa. 
Venice was yet unborn; but the territories of that state, 
which lie to the east of the Adige, were inhabited by the 
Venetians.''^ The middle part of the ])eninBula, that now 
compoaes the duchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, 
was the ancient seat of the Etruscans and Umbrians; to the 
fonner of whom Italy was indebted for the first rudiments 
of civilized life.’® The Tiber rolled at the foot of the seven 
hills of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the “Latins, 
and the Volsci, from that river to the frontiej-s of Naples, 
was the theatre of her infant victories. On that celebrated 
ground the first consuls deserved triumphs, their successors 
adorned villas, and their posterity have erected convents.’* 
Capua and Campania possessed the immediate territory of 
Naples; the rest of the kingdom was inhabited by many 
warlike nations, the Marsi, the Samnites, the Apulians, and 
the Lucanians ; and the sea-coasts had been covei'ed by the 
flourishing colonies of the Greeks. We may remark, that 
when Augustus divided Italy into eleven regions, the little 
province of Istria was annexed to that seat of Roman sov- 
ereignty.” 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by the 
course of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of those ’ 
mighty streams, which rises at thg distance of only thirty 
miles from the forraei-, flows aboVe thirteen hundred miles, 


The Italian Veneti, thoneh often confounded with the Oauls, were mom 
probably of lUyrlau origin.* See M. Freret, Mbniolree del’Acadlimio dee Inacrin- 
tionB, tom. xvlll. 

•- see Mattel Verona llluetrata, 1. l.f 

75 The tir|t, contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, j. 11. The see 
end must stnke every modern traveller. 

7' Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. ill.) follows the division of Italy by Augnatus. 


• Or Liburnian, according to Nlebobr. Vol. 1. p. 172.— M. 

’ Niebuhi^ vol. 1., and Otfrled MUller, die EtruekeTf which contains all 
thjvt Is known, and much that Is conjectured, about this remarkable people. Also 
MioalL Stona degli antichi popoli ItaUani. Florence, 1832.— M 
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for the most part to the south-east) collects the tribute of 
sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, through six mouths, 
received into the Euxine, which appears scarcely equal oto 
such an accession of waters.’* The provinces of the Danube 
soon acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or the 
Illyrian frontier,™ and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the empire; but they deserve to be more particularly con- 
sidered under the names of Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, Dacia, Msesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhastia, which soon extinguished the 
name of the Vindelicians, extended from the summit of the 
Alps to the banks of the Danube; from its source, as far as 
its conflux with the Inn. The greatest part of the flat coun- 
try is subject to the elector of Bavaria ; the city of Augs- 
burg is protected by the constitution of the German enrpirS ; 
the Grisons are safe in their mountains, and the country of 
Tj rolis ranked among the numerous provinces of the house 
of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which is included between 
the Inn, the Danube, and the Save, — Austria, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, the Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia, — was 
known to the ancients under the names of Noricum and 
Pannonia. In their original state of independence, their 
fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. Under the 
Roman government they were frequently united, and they 
still remain the patrimony of a single family. They now 
contain the residence of a German prince, who styles him- 
self Emperor of the Romans, and form the centre, as wmll 
as strength, of the Austrian power. It may not be improper 
to observe, that if we except Bohemia, Mi>ravia, the north- 
ern skirts of Austria, and a part of Hungary between the 
Teyss and the Danube, all the other dominions of the House 
of Austria w'erc comprised within the limits of the Roman 
Empire. 

Dalmatia, to w'hich the name of Illyricum more properly 
belonged, was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save 
and the Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, which 
still retains its ancient appellation, is a prov'ince of the 
Venetian state, and the seat of the little republic of 
Ragusa. The Inland parts have assumed the Sclavoman 
names of Croatia and Bosnia ; the former obeys an Austrian 

” Touniotort, VoTae«s en Ortce et Asie Mlneure, lettre xvlii. 

Xlxe ii&nie of lilyncum originally belonged to the ^e^-coaia of the Adriatic, 
andwu gTadually utanded by the Romans Irom the Alin to the Eoxine Sea. 
See Seyerlnl Pannonia, 1. i. c. 3. 
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governor, the l&tter a Turkish pacha ; but the "whofe coutv 
try is still infested by tribes of barbarians, Trhose savage 
independence irregularly marks the doubtful limi^ of the 
Christian and Mahometan power.” 

After the Danube had received the waters of the Teyss 
and the Save, it ac(][uired, at least among the Greeks, the 
name of Ister.®^ It formerly divided Msesia and Dacia, the 
latter of which, as we have already seen, was a conc^uest of 
Trajan, and the only province beyond the river. If we mquire 
into the present state of those countries, we shall find that, 
on the left hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transylva- 
nia have been annexed, after many revolutions, to the crown 
of Hungary; w'hilst the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia acknowledge the supremaev of the Ottoman Porte. 
Oh the right hand of the Danube, ^fsesia, which, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of 
Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still bestowed by 
the Turks on the extensive countries of Thrace, M.icedonia, 
and Greece, preserves the memory of their ancient state 
under the Roman empire. In the time of. the Antonines, 
the martial regions of Thrace, from the mountains of Haem us 
and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had as- 
sumed the foi-m of a province. Notwithstanding the change 
of masters and of religion, the new city of Rome, founded 
by Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has ever 
since remained the capital of a gj’eat monarchy. The king- 
dom of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, 
gave laws to Asia, derived more solid advantages from the 
policy of the two Philips; and with its dependencies of 
Epirus and Thessaly, extended from the uEgean to the Ioni- 
an Sea. When we reflect on the fame of Thebes and Argos, 
of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely persuade ourselves, 
that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece were lost 
in a single province of the Roman empire, which, from the 
superior influence of the Achtean league, was usually denom- 
inated the province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emper- 
ors. The provinces of Asia, without excepting the transient 
conquests of Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits 


m A Venetian traveller, the Ahhate FortU.hag lately given ni some aceonnt 
of those very obscure countries. But the geography and antiquities of the west. 
I expected only from Uio muiiific^uce of tii6 emperor, Itc 

rises near the confines of /sfHa, and was considered by the more 
early Greeks as the principal stream of the Danube, 
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of the Turkish power. But, instead of followinp; the arbi 
trary divisions of despotism and ignorance, it wiU be safer 
for us, ae^well as more agreeable, to observe th^ indeliWe 
characters of nature. The name of Asia Minor is attribu^ 
with some propriety to the peninsula, which, confined betwixt 
the Euxine and tlie Mediterranean, advances from the Eu- 
phrates towards Europe. The most extensive and flourish- 
ing district, westward of Mount Taurus and the River Hal;^'s, 
was dignified by the Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. 
The jurisdiction of that province extended over the ancient 
monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime 
countries of the Pamphjfians, Lycians, and CariaPS, and the 
Grecian colonies of Ionia, which equalled in arts, though not 
ill arms, the glory of their parent. The kingdom? of Bithv- 
nia and Pontus possessed the northern side of the penilhsnla 
from Constantinople to Trebizond. On the opposite side, 
the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains of 
Syria; the inland country, separated from the Roman Asia 
by the River Ilalys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, 
had once formed the independent kingdom of Cappadocia. 
In tills place we ni^ observe, that the northern shores of 
the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, and beyond the Dan- 
ube in Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the emper- 
ors, and received at their hands either tributary princes or 
Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, and 
Mingrelia, are the modern appellations of those savage 
countries.® 

Under the succes-sors of Alexander, Syria wa* the seat 
of the Seleiieidw, who reigned over Ujiper Asia, till the 
Kuoeessfnl revolt of the Parthians confined their dominions 
between the Eluphrutes and the Mediterranean- hen 
SjTia became subject to the Romans, it formed the eastern 
frontier of their emjiire ; nor did that province, in its ut- 
most latitude, know any other bounds than the mountains 
of Cappadocia to the north, and towards the south, the con- 
fines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phoenicia and Palestine 
were sometimes annexed to, and sometimes separated from, 
the jurisdiction of Syria. The former of these was a nar- 
row and rocky coast; the latter was a territory scarcely 
superior to Wales, cither in fertility or extent.* ^et Pboe- 

Seo the Periplnn of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the Euxine, when 
he wss governor of Cappadocia. 


* This comparison Is exaggerated, with the Intention, no donbt, ot 
the authority of the Bible, which boaete of the fertility of Palestine. Glbboiir 
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nicia and Palestine will forever live in the memory of man* 
kind; since America, as well as Europe, has received letters 
from the one, and religion from the other.** A sand;' desert, 

•s The progrees ot religion Is well known. The use of letters whs Introduced 
among the sarages of Europe about fifteen hundred years before Clirist ; luid the 
Europeans carried them to America about fifteen centuries after the Christian 
iSra. But in a period of three thousand yeais, the Phoenician alphabet re- 
ceived con^detabfe alterations, as it passed Oirough the hands of the Oxeeksand 
Bomans. 


only authorities were that of Strabo (1. xvi. 1104) and the present state of tbe 
country. But Strabo only speaks of the neighborhood of Jerusalem, which be 
calls barren and arid to the extent of Sixty stniha round the city ; in other parts 
he gives a favoiable testiuioiiy to tbe fertility of many parts of Palestine : thus 
he says, “ Near Jericho there la a grove of palms, and a country of a hundred 
stadia, full of springs, and well peopled.” M oreover, Strabo had never seen 
Palestine ; ho spoke only after reports, which may be as inaccurate as those ac- 
cording to which he has eomposeci that description of (iennany, In which Glui e- 
rius has detected so many errors. (Gluv. Geim. ill. 1 .) Finally, his testimony is 
loihrsdfcted and refuted by that of other ancient authors, anil by meibls. Taci- 
tus says, in speaking of Palestine, ” The inhabitanls are healthy and robust ; the 
rains moderate ; the soil fertile.” (Illst. v. C.) AinmlanusMarcBlllnus.sayBal 80 , 
“The last of the.Svrlasis I'alestlne, acountry of coii'iderablecx lent, alionndlngin 
clean and well-fultl vated laiui.and oontaining some line cities, none of which yields 
to the other ; but, as it were, being on n panilicl, are rirnls.”— xiv.P. See alrotlie 
histo ia i Josephus. Hist. ti. 1. Pncoplus of C'esarea, who lived in- the sixth 
century, says that CTlo^roe8, king of Persia, had a great desir" 1o inaKe himself 
master of Palestine, on ncroiiiit p/itt extiaoi dinary fertility, Its opulence, and tbe 
great number of its iiihahiUnts. The Saracens thought the same, and were 
afraid I hat Omar, when he went to Jerusalem, charmed with the fertility of the 
soli, anil the purity of the air, would never return lo .Medln i. (Ockley, Hist, of 
Sarac. 1. 232.) The importance attached by Uie Romans to ihe conquest of Pales- 
tine, and the obstacles they encountered, prove also the rhhness and i>opiilation 
of the country. Vespasian and Titus caused medals to be struck, with trophies, 
iu whi( h Palestine is represented by a female uniler a palm-tree, to signify the 
richness of tlie country, with this legend ; Jud(ea capta. Other mcuals also Indi- 
ca’e this fertility; for inslauco, that of Herod holding a bunt h of craiies, and 
that of the young Agrippa displaying fruit. As to tbe present slate of the 
country, one pepcelvcH that it is not fair to draw any inference against its ancient 
fertility ; the disasters through whiih it lias passed, the goveriinicnt to which it 
is subject, the disposition of &e inhabitants, explain siiHicicnilYthewild and un- 
cultivated appearance of the land, where, noverthclesH, fertile and cultivated 
districts are still found, according to the testimony of travellers ; among others, 
of Shaw, Maundrel, La Itooquo,&c. — G. The Abb6 tJu6n('c. in his iePres de qvrl- 

S itcs Jutf» d Afoits. dc i'oiiairc, has exhausted the subject of the fertility of Pales- 
ne ; for Voltaire had likewise indulged in sarcasm on tiiis subject. Gibbon was 
assailed on this i>oint, not. indeed, by Mr. Davis, who, be slyly insinuates, was 
prevented by his patriotism as a WeThman from ro.-enting the. comparison with 
Wales, but by oUier writers. In his ITindication, he first eatalilislied the correi U 
ness or his measurement of Palestine, which he estimates as TC.00 square English 
miles, while Wales is about 7011. As to the fertility, be proceeds in the to'low log 
dexterously composed and splendid passage . “The emperor, Frederick II., the 
enemy and the victim of theclergy, is accused of saying, after his return from his 
crusaae, that tbe God of the .lews would ha\e desiiised bis promised land, If he 
had once seen the fruitful realms of Sicily and Naples.” (See Gianuone, istor. 
Civ. del H. di Napoli, ii. 24B.) This raillery, which malice has, perhaps, falsely 
imputed to Frederick, is inconsistent witli truUi and piety ; yet it must he con- 
fessed that the soil of Palestine does not contain that inexhaustible, and, as It 
were, spot^taneous principle of fertility, which, under Uie most unfaiorable cir- 
cumstances, has covered with rich harvests tlie banks of the Nile, the fields of 
Sicily, or the plains of Poland. The .Iordan is the only navigable river of Pales- 
tine : a considerable part of the narrow apwe in occupieil, or rather lust, in the 
Dead Sea, whose horrid aspect inspires every sensation of disgust, and counlo. 
nances every tale of horror. The districts which border on Arabia partake of the 
sandy quality ot tbe adjacent desert. The face of tbe country , except the sea. 
coast, and the valley of the .Iordan, is covered with mountains, which appear, 
for the most part, at naked and barren rocks ; and in the neighborhood of Jeru 
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dike destitute of wood and water, skirts aloBg the dou'btfol 
confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the I^d Sea. The 
wandermg life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with 
their independence ; and wherever, on some spots less barren 
than the rest, they ventured to form any settled habitations, 
they soon became subjects to the Roman empire.®* 

The geographera of antiquity have frequently hesitated 
to what portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt.®* 
By its situation that celebrated kingdom is included within 
the immense peninsula of Afidca ; but it is accessible only 
on the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost every 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A Roman 

“IMon CasMus, lib. IktHI. p. 1131. 

^ Ptolemy and Strabo, witfi the modem geof^rapbere, fix tbe Isthmus of Snee 
as the bouudarj’ of Asia and Africa. l>ion\8ius. Mela, Pliny, Sallust,^ ii Uus, 
and Solinus, have prefened for that purpose the western branch of the^’ile, or 
even the great Catabathmus or descent, which last would assign to Asia, not only 
ligypt, but part of Libya. 


Salem, tliere is a real soaroity of the two elements of earth and water. (Se* 
Maundrel% Travels, p, K6, and Keland’s Palestiii. i. 238, 31*5.) These disadvantages, 
which now operate In their fullest extent, were formerly corrected by the labors 
of a numerous people, and the active protection of a wise government. The hJUs 
were clothed with rich beds of aitibcial mould, the rain was collected in vast 
cisterns, a supply of fresh water was conveyed by pipes and aqueducts to the dry 
lands. Tbe breed of cattle was encoiiragud in those parts which were not adapt- 
ed for tillage, ami almost every spot was compelled to yield some producUou for 
tbe use of uie inhabitants. 

Pater ipse colendi 

Haud facllcm esse viam volult, prlmusque per artem 

Movlt agroB ; curls acnens inortalia cords. 

Nee torpere gravi passus »»« Jtfi/nn veterno. 

Gibbon, Mlsc. Works, Iv. 640. 

But Gibbon has here eluded the quesUoii about tbe land " flowing with milk and 
honey.” He Is describing Judsea only, without comprehending Galilee, or the 
rich pastures beyond the Jordan, even now proverbial for their nocks and herds. 
(See Burckhardt’s Travels, and Hist, of Jew s, i. 178.) Tbe following is believed to 
hu a fair statement : " The extraordinary fertility of the whole country must be 
taken into the account. Ko part was waste; very little was occupied by unproUtahle 
wood; the more fertile hills were uultivated in artificial ierraces. others were 
buna wi^ orchards of fruit trees ; the more rocky and barren districts w ere cov- 
eruu with vineyards.” Even In the present day, tlie w nrs and mi-^govemment of 
ages have not exlisusted the natural richness of the soil. ” Galilee,” says Malte 
Bran, ” would be a paradise were it inhabited by an iiidusUious people, under 
an enlightened government. No land could be less dependent on forel^ impur- 
tatiuii ; it boro within Itself everything that could be necessary for the subsist- 
ence and comfort of a simple agricultural ()eo|>Ie. The climate was healthy, the 
seasons regular ; tlie former tains, which fell about October, after tlie vintage, 
prepared the ground for the sued ; tbe latter, which prevailed during March and 
the begiuning of April, made U grow rapidly. Directly the rains ceased, the 
grain npened with still greater rapidity, ajid was gathered In before the cud of 
May. The stinunev monUis were dry and very luit. hut the nights cool and i e- 
freshed by copious dews. In September, the vintage was gathered. Grain of all 
hinds, wheat, barley, millet, sea, amt other sorts, grew in abundance ; the wheat 
commonly yielded thirty for one. Besides the Mne and the olive, the almond, 
the date, figs of many kinds, the orange, tlie pomegranate, and many other fruit 
trees, flourished In the greatest luxuriance. Great quantity of honey was col- 
lected. The balm-tree, which produced the onobalsamum, a great object of 
trade, was probably Inti^ueed from Arabia, in the time of Solomon. It ttoup* 
liUed about Jericho and in Gilead.”— MUiuan’s Hist, of Jews, 1. 177.— M. 
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prefect was seated on the splendid throne of the Ptolemies ; 
and the iron sceptre of the Mamelukes is now in the hands 
of»a Turkish pacha. The Nile flows down the, country, 
above hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the 
Mediterranean, and marks on either side the extent of fer- 
tility by the measure of its inundations. Gyrene, situate 
towards the west, and along the sea-coast, was first a Greek 
colony, afterwards a province of Egypt, and is now lost in 
the desert of Barca.* 

From Gyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa extends 
above fifteen hundred miles ; yet so closely is it pressed be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, 
that its breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or a Imndred 
miles. The eastern division was considered by the Romans 

tljfc more peculiar and proper province of Africa. Till 
the arri^'al of the Phtenician colonies, that fertile country 
was inhabited by the Libyans, the most' savage of mankind. 
Under tJm imjnediate jurisdiction of Carthage it became 
the centre of commerce and empire; but the republic of 
Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble and disorderly 
states of Tripoli and Tunis. The military government of 
Algiers opjn'eases the wide extent of Nunvidia, as it was 
once united under Massinissa and Jugurtlm; but in the 
time of Augustus the limits of Nnmidia were contracted ; 
and, at least, two-thirds of the country acquiesced in the 
name of Mauritania, with the epithet of Cjcsariensis. The 
genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, which, from 
the ancient city of Tiiigi, or Tangier, was distinguished by 
the ^peilatioii of Tingitaiia, is represented by the modern 
kingdom of^ Fez. Salle, on the Ocean, so infamous at pres- 
ent for its piratical depredations, was noticed by the Romans 
as the extreme object of tlieir power, and almost of their 
geography. A city of their foundation ni.ay still be discov- 
ered near Mequinez, the residence of the 'barbarian whom 
we condescend to style the Emperor of Morocco; but it 
does not appear that his more sontliern dominions, Morocco 
itself, and Segeimessa, were ever comprehended within the 
Roman province. The western parts of Africa are inter- 


>Vench ^Itor has a long and unnecessary note on the lllstorvof Cyrene. 

coast and country, the volume of CaDtain Boechv 
U full orintereBting detaUs. Kgrvpt, now an Indopeiident and Improvine Itine* 
dom, appears, under the enternming rule of Mftbonimed All. likelv to revenffo”fi 
former oppressloa upon the decrejut power of the Tnrklflli eiuulte — M.— Thfa 
note WM wn ton In lk3K. The future d^tluy of Egypt is aVlraXSiit 

SloV; in »PPly io Ze “new’^ 
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*ecte<i by the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idiy*cele. 
brated by the fancy of poets;** but which is now diffused 
over the immense ocean that rolls between the ancient wd 
the nev^ continent.” 

Having now hnisbed the circuit of the Roman empire, 
we may observe, that Africa is divided from Spam by a 
narrow strait of about twelve miles, through which the 
Atlantic flows into the Mediterranean, The columns of 
Hercules, so famous among the ancients, were two moun- 
tains which seemed to have been torn asunder by some con- 
vulsion of the elements ; and at the foot of the European 
mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is now seated. The 
whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts and its 
islands, were comprised within the Roman dominion. Of 
the larger islands, the two Balcares, which deriy§ tl^ir 
names of Majorca and Minorca from their resjiective size, 
are subject at present, the former to Spain, the latter to 
Great Britain.* It is easier to deplore the fate, than to de- 
scribe the actual condition, of Corsica.! Two Italian sov- 
ereigns assume a legal title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, 
or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of 
Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms ; 
whilst the little rock of Malta defies their power, and has 
emerged, under the government of its military Order, into 
fame and opulence.! 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken frag- 
ments liave formed so many powerful kingdoms, might al- 
most induce us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the 
ancients. Dazzled with the e.xtensive sway, the irresistible 
strength, and the real or affected moderation of the empe- 
rore, they permitted themselves to despise, and sometimes 
to forget, the outlying countries, which had been left in the 
enjoyment of a barbarous independence; and they gradu- 

The long range, niodcrale holglit, and gentle declivity of Moinit Atlas (aee 
Shaw's Travels, p. 5,) arc veiy unlike a solitary uiouutaln wliioU rears its head into 
the clouds, and heenis to supiKu t the heavens. The peak of TeiierUJ, on the con- 
trary, rises a league and a half abo> e the surfat'c of the sea : and, as it was fr^ 
quently visited by the Plniinlclans, might ongace the notice of the Greek poets. 
See Buflfon, Hlstolre Naturelle, tom. i. p. 312, Hlstoir© ties Voyages, tom. ii. 

M de Voltalro, tom. xlv. p. 2d7, unsupported by either fact or probability, 
has generously bestowed the Canary Islands on the Koman empire. 


• Minorca was lost to Great Biitaln in 1782. Ann. Rerister for that year,— M. 
t Tlte gallant struggles of tlie Corsicans for their iTUiependence, under Paoii, 
were brought to a close in tlie year 178y* This volume was published in 1778. See 
Botta, Storlad’ Italia, vol. xiv,—M. ^ 

t Malta, it need s<'arcelv be said, is now in the possession of (ho EngUsh. Wo 
have not, however, tliought nocessarv’ to notice every change lu the political stato 
of the world, since the time of Gibbon.— M. 
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ally bsarped the liceuse of oonfoundioff the ftoman mon* 
arohy with the globe of the earth.® But the temper, as 
well as the knowledge, of a modem historian i-equire a 
mo're sober and accurate langua^. He may ixhpresB a 
juster image of the greatness of Rome, by observing that 
the empire was above two thousand miles m breadth, from 
the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to 
Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; that it extended in 
length more than three thousand miles from the Western 
Ocean to the Euphrates ; that it was situated in the finest 
part of the Temperate Zone, between the twenty-fourth 
and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude ; and that it was 
supposed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles, for the most part of fertile and well-cultivated land.® 

Hist, dea Grands CheiciuB, 1. til. c. 1, 2, 3, 4, a very useful (jollection. 

See ^'etnpleman’s Surrey of the Globe ; but 1 distrust both thetyoctor's leaxn- 
ing and his maps. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OE THE tnnON AND INTEENAI, PB08PEBITT OP THE BOKAM 
EMFIBB IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINE8. 

It is not alone by the rapidity or extent of conquest that 
we should estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign 
of the Russian deserts commands a larger portion of the 
globe. In the seventh summer after his passage of tie Hel- 
fespont, Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies on the 
hanks of the Hyphasis.' Within less than a century, the 
irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of his race, spread 
their ctuel devastations and transient empire from the sea of 
China to the confines of Egypt and Germany.® But the 
firm edifice of Roman power was raised and preserved by 
the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces of Traian and 
the Antonines were united by laws, and adorned by arts. 
They might occasionally suffer from the partial abuse of 
delegated authority ; but the general principle of government 
was wise, simple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion 
of their ancestors, whilst in civil honors and advantages they 
were exalted, by just degrees, to an equality with their 
conquerors. 

1. The policy of the emperors and the senate, so far as it 
concerned religion, was happily seconded by the reflections of 
the enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, part of 
their suojects. The various modes of worship, which pre- 

' They -were erected about the midway between Labor and Delhi. The oonqneeti 
of Alexander iiv Hindostau were coniinM to the Punjab, a country watered ^ the 
five great etreams of the Indus.* 

3 See M. de Ouignes, Histoire dee Huns, L xr. xtI. and xril. 

* The Hyphasls is one of the five rivers which join the Indus or the Sind, after 
having tra vented the jprovl nee of Peiidj-ab— a name which, in Pendui, ^gnlfles 
rtverirer*. • • • O. The five rivers were, 1. The Hydaspes, now the Chelum, 
Behnl, or Bodusta {Scaucrit, Vitash&, Arrow4wlft). 2. The Acestnea, Ute Chenab 
(.S’onrcrif, Chandrabbdgd, Moon-gift). 3. Hy draotes, the Rarey , or Irao^ (Sanserif, 
Ir&vati.) 4. Hyphasis, the Beyu (Sanscri', Vespaih, Fetterlessl. 5. Ihe Satadru 
{■'ianKrU, the Hundred Streamed), the Sutled], known first to the Greeks in the 
time of Ptolemy, Kennel, Vincent, Commerce of Anc. book 2. I^assen, Pentapo. 
tarn. Ind. Wilson's Sanscrit Diet., and the valnable memoir of Lieut. Barnes, 
iloumal of London Qec^. Society, vol. ill. p. 2, with the travels of that very abl« 
writer. Compare Qibbra’s own note, o. Ixv. note M. subaUt for O. 
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vailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the peoj)l6 
as equally true ; by the philosopher, as equally false ; and 
by the magistrate, as equally useful. And thus tolpration 
produced not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 
concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any 
mixture of theological rancor ; nor was it confined by the 
chains of any speculative system. The devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different religions of the earth.® Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular disorder, 
or a distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply the 
articles of liis belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. 
The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was interwoven 
with vjfrious, but not discordant materials. As soon as it was 
» allowed that sages and heroes, who had lived or who had died 
for the benefit of their country, were exalted to a state of 
power and immortality, it was universally confessed that they 
deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence,* of all 
mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand 
streams possessed, in peace, their local and respective influ- 
ence ; nor could the Roman who deprecated the Avrath of the 
Tiber, deride the Egyptian who presented his offering to the 
beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible powers of nature, 
the planets, and the elements, Avere the smne throughout the 
universe. The invisible governors of the moral Avorld Avero 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and .allegory. 


• There ie not any writer who Ueecrlbcs in so lively a manner as Herodotus the 
true genius of polytheism. The best comuieutary may bo found in Mr, Hume’s 
Natural History of Keligiou ; and tbo bi'st contrast in Hossuel’s Universal Itig- 
tory. Some obscure ti aces of an intolerant sjdrit appear in the conduct of the 
Egyptians (see Juvenal Sat. xv.) : and the Chrisiians, as well as Jews, who lived 
under the Roman empire, formed a vcr\' important exception ; so important, in- 
deed, that the discussion will require a distinct chapter of this work.* 


* M. Constant in his very learned and eloquent work, “ Stir la Religion,” with 
two additional volumes, “ Du Polytheisms lioniain,” has consldcrcir the whole 
history of polytheism in a tone of philosophy, which, without subscribing to all 
his opinions, we may be permitted to admire. “ The boasted lolcraiice of poly- 
theism did not rest upon the respeotduefiom so< iety to tlio freedom of individual 
opinion. The polytheistic nations, tolerant ai Uicy were towards each other, as 
separate states, were not the less ignorant of the eternal prtiu iple tlie only basis 
of enlightened toleration, that everyone has a right to worship Hod in the manner 
which seem^ to him the best. ClClzeiie, on the contrary, were bound to conform 
to the religion of the state ; they had not the liberty to adopt a foreign religion, 
Uiougb that religion might be legally recognized In their own city, for the 
strangers who were its votaries.” — .Siir la Kellgion, v. DM. Du Polyth. Rom lU. 
30*. At this time, the growing religloue IndiniTence, ami the general adminls. 
trstion of tlie empiro by Romans, who, ^Ing strangers, would do no more tlian 
protect, not enlist themselves in the cause of the local supeTstitions, bad intro- 
duced great laxity. But Intolerance was clearly the theory both of the Greek and 
Roman law. The subject Is more fully considered in aiiotber place,— M. 
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Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine representa* 
tive ; every art and profession its patron, whose attributes, in 
the mo|t distant ages and countries, were uniformly derived 
from the character of their peculiar votaries. A republic of 
gods, of such opposite tempers and interests, required, in 
every system, the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, 
who, by the process of knowledge and flattery, was gradu- 
ally invested with the sublime perfections of an !^emal 
Parent and an Omnipotent Monarch.* Such was the mild 
spirit of antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to 
the difference, than to the resemblance, of their religions 
worship. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, as 
they met before their respective altars, easily persuaded 
themselves, that under various names, and with various 
ceremonies, they adored the same deities.® The «Ieg&nt 
mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almost a regular 
form, to the polytheism of the ancient world 

The philosojihers of Greece deduced their morals from 
the nature of man, rather than from that of God. They 
meditated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a very curious 
and important speculation ; and in the profound inquiry, 
they displayed the strength and w'eakness of the human 
understanding.® Of the four most celebrated schools, the 
Stoics and the Platonists endeavored to reconcile the jarring 
interests of reason and piety. They have left us the most 
sublime proofs of the existence and perfections of the firat 
cause ; but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the Avorkman in the Stoic philosophy 
was not Bufiiciently distinguished from the work ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the Spiritual God of Plato and his disciples 
resembled an idea, rather than a substance. The opinions 
of the Academics and Epicureans were of a less religious 
cast ; but whilst the modest science of the former induced 


« The rights, powers, end pretensions of the sovereign of Olympus, are rerf 
clearly closcribud in the xvth iKXJk of the Iliad ; in the Greek original, 1 mean ; 
for Mr. Poi>e, without perceiving it, has improved the tlieology of Homer.* 

5 .See for instance, Cieenr do Bell. 0;U1. vl. 17. Within a century or two, the 
Gauls Ihemselves applied to their gods the names of Jlercurj', Jlars, Apollo, &c. 

“ The admirable work of riccro dp Natura lioorum, is the hest clew we have to 
guide US through the dark and profound abyss. He represents with candor, and 
confutes with subtlety, the opinions of the philosophers. 


• There is a curious coincidence between Gibbon’s explanation and those of 
the newly-recovered “ Do Itopublica" of Cicero, though the argument is rather 
the converse, Ub. i. o. .16. “ Slvo lupc ad ntililatom vttteconstitutaBiiitaprlncipl- 
bus reram publlearnm, iit rex putaretnr untie esse in otclo, qul nutu, ut ait 
Homenis, totum Olympum converteret, idemque et rexet pater haberetur omni- 
um.”— M. 
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them Vo doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter o^ged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The 
spirit of inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported by 
freedom, had divided the public teachers of philosophy into 
a variety of contending sects; but the ingenious youth, 
who, from every part, resorted to Athens and the other 
seats of learning in the Roman Empire, were alike instructed 
in every school to reject and to despise the religion of the 
multitude. How, indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as diidne truths, the idle tales of the poets, 
and the incoherent traditions of antiquity ; or that he 
should adore, as gods, those imperfect beings whom he 
must have despised as men ? Against such unworthy 
adversaries, Cicero condescended to employ the arms of 
reason «and eloquence ; but the satire of Lucian was a much 
more adequate, as well as a more efficacious weapon. We 
may be well assured, that a writer, conversant with the 
world, would never have ventured to expose the gods of his 
country to public ridicule, had they not already been the 
objects of secret contempt among tlie 2)oli8hed and enlight- 
ened orders of society.^ 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which pi-e vailed 
in the age of the Antonines, both the interest of the priests 
and the credulity of the people were sufficiently respected. 
In their writings and conversation, the philosophers of 
antiquity asserted the independent dignity of reason ; but 
they resigned their actions to the commands of law and of 
cui^m. Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the 
various errors of the vulgar, they diligently practised the 
ceremonies of their father.s, devoutly frequented the teinjtles 
of the gods ; and sometimes condescending to act a part on 
the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of 
an atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of such a 
temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle about their res])ec- 
tive modes of faith, or of worshii'. It was indifferent to 
them what shape the folly of the multitude might choose to 
assume ; and they approached with the same inw.ard con- 
temjjt, and the same external reverence, the altars of the 
Liby an, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter.® 

it is not easy to conceive from what motives a spirit of 

7 I do not pretend to assert, tliat, in this Irreligious age, the natural terrors of 
•uperstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, &c., had lost their eOlcacy. 

0 Socrates, Kpiourus, Cicero, and Plutarch ai'vays inculcated adecentrererence 
for the religion of their own country, and of mankind. The devotion of Epiouras 
was assiduous and exemplary. IMogeii. Laert. x. 10. 
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Mrseoution coaid introduce itself into the Roman ooAndlls. 
The magistrates could not be actuated by a blind, thou^ 
honest, bigotry, since the magistrates were thems^ves 
philosophers, and the schools of Athens had given laws to 
the senate. They could not be impelled by ambition or 
avarice, as the temporal and ecclesiastical powers were 
united in the same hands. The pontiffs were chosen among 
the most illustrious of the senators ; and the office of 
Supreme Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperors 
themselves. They knew and valued the advantages of 
religion, as it is connected with civil government. They 
encouraged the public festivals which humanize the manners 
of the peojde. They managed the arts of divination, as a 
convenient instrument of policy ; and they respected, as the 
firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion, that, either in 
this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assur- 
edly punished by the avenging gods.* But whilst they 
acknowledged the general advantages of religion, they were 
convinced that the various modes of worship contributed 
alike to the same salutary purposes ; and that, in every 
country, the form of superstition, which had received the 
sanction of time and experience, u’as the best adapted to 
the climate and to its inhabitants. Avarice and taste very 
frequently despoiled the vanquished nations of the elegant 
statues of their gods and the rich ornaments of their 
temples ; but, in the exercise of the religion which they 
derived from their ancestors, they uniformly experienced 
the indulgence, and even jn-otection, of the Roman con- 
querors. The province of Gaul seems, and indeed only 
seems, an exception to this universal toleration. Under the 
specious pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, the em- 
perors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dangerous 
power of the Druids : “ but the priests themselves, tlieir gods 
and their altars, subsisted in jieaceful obscurity till the final 
destruction of Paganism. “ 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly 
filled with subjects and strangers from every part of the 
world,** who all introduced and enjoyed the tavorite super- 

* Polybius, 1. tI. 0 . S3, SI. Juyennl. Hut. xiil. laments that In his time this ap> 
prehension had lost much of its etiert. 

See the fate of Syracuse, Tarentuiu. Ambvacia. Corinth, &c., the conduct of 
Verres, in Cicero (Actio 11. Oral. 4), and tl»e usual practice of tovemon. In tka 
vlilth Satire of Juvenal. 

" Sueton, in Claud. — Plln. Hist. Nat. xxx. 1. 

Pelloutlor, Uiatolre des Celtes, torn. vi. p. 330-252. 

f Seneoa, Coiisolot. od Helviaui, p. 74. iildlt. Llpo, 
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stitidoB of their native country.” Every city in the 
empire was justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
cer,emonies: and the Roman senate, using the ^ommon 
privilege, sometimes interposed to check this inundation of 
foreign rites.* The Egyptian superstition, of all the most 
contemptible and abject, was frequently prohibited; the 
temples of Serapis and Isis demolished, and their worship- 
pers banished from Rome and Italy.” But the zeal of 
xanaticism prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts of 
policy. The exiles returned, the proselytes multiplied, the 
temples were restored with increasing splendor, and Isis 
and Serapis at length assumed their places among the 
Roman Deities.” Nor was this indulgence a departure 
from the old maxims of government. In the ])urest ages of 
the- commonwealth, Cybele and .iEseulapius had been invited 
by solemn embassies ; ” and it was customary to tempt the 
protectors of besieged cities, by the promise of more dis- 
tinguished honors than they jiossessed in their native 
country.” Rome graduaUy became the common temple of 
her subjects ; and the freedom of the city was bestowed on 
all the gods of mankind.” 

•< DlonyflUB Hallcsni. Autiquitat. Koman. 1, li. [vol. 1. p. 275, edit. Iteleke.] 
u In the year of Rome 7U1, the temple of 1»U and Serapis was demolished by 
the order of the Senate (Dion Cassius, !■ xl. p, 252) ; and even by the hands of the 
consul (Valerius Maximus, 1, 3).t After the death of Co-sar, it was restored at 
the public expense (Dion, 1. xlvll. p- 601.) When Augustus was in Egypt, he 
revered the majesty of Serapis (Dion, 1 11. p- 647) ; butin the Pomaerlum of Komo, 
And a mile round it, be prohibited the worship of the E^ptian gods (Dion, 1. liii. 
p, 679 ; 1. llv. p- 73.5). 'Ihey remained, however, xery fashionahle under his reii;n 
(()vld. de Art, Amaud. 1. 1.) and tliat of his successor, fill the justice of Tlberfug 
was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Taeii. AnuU. 11. 85. Joseph. 
Antiquit. 1. xvili. c. 3.)t 

Tertulliaii in Apologetic, c. 6, p. 74. Edit. Ilaverramp. I am inclined to 
Attribute their establislunent to the devotion of the Flavian family, 
u See Livy, 1. II. [SuppI.J and xxlx. 

“ Macroh. Satumalia, I. lii. c 9. lie gives us a form of evocation, 
fs Miuutius Fmlix In Octavio, p. M. Amobius, 1. vi. p. 115. 


• Yet the worship of forelm gods at Home was only guaranteed to the native* 
of those countries from whence they came. Tlie Romans administered the 
priestly offices only to the gods of their fathers. Gibbon, tltroughout the whole 
preceding sketch of the opinions of the Romans and their subjects, has shown 
through what causes they were free from religious hatred and its consequences. 
But, on the other hand, the internal state of these religions, the infidelity and 
hypocrisy of the upper orders, the indifference towards all religion, in even tlie 
better part of the common people, during the lost d lys of the republic, and under 
the Ctesars, and the corrupting principles of the philosophers, bad exercised a 
very pernicious influence on the nianncni, and even on the constitution. — W. 

t Gibbon here blends into one, two events, distant a hundred and slxt)-six yean 
from each other. It was In the year of Rome 535, that the senate baying ordered 
the destruction of the temples 01 Isis and Serapis, no workman would lend his 
hand; and the consul,!,. .,EmUius Paulus himself (Valer. Max. 1. .3) seized thei 
Axe, to give the flrnt blow. Gibbon attrihutes this circumstance to the second 
demolition, which took place In the year 701, and which he considers as the flnt. 
— W. I 

t See in the pl'dares from the walls of Pompeii the representation of an Isiao 
temple and worship. Vestiges of Egyptian worship have been traced in Gaul,' 
and, I am informed recently in Britain in excavations at York. — M. 
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n. The narrow policy of preserving, without any l^ei^ 
mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked 
the fortune, and hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. 
The a^iring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, 
and deemed it more prudent, as well as honorable, to adopt 
virtue and merit for her own wheresoever they were found, 
among slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians.*® During 
the most floui-ishing aara of the Athenian commonwealth, 
the number of citizens gradually decreased from about 
thirty®^ to twenty-one thousand.®* If, on the contrary, we 
study the growth of the Roman republic, we may discover, 
that, notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars and 
colonies, the citizens, who, in the first census of Servius 
Tullius, amounted to no more than eiglity-three thousand, 
were multiplied, before the commencement of the social war, 
to the number of four hundred and 8i.vty-three tlTousand 
men, able to bear arms in the service of their country.®* 
When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of honors 
and privileges, the senate indeed preferred the chance of 
arms to an ignominious concession. The Samnites and the 
Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their rashness ; but the 
rest of the Italian states, as they successively returneu to 
their duty, were admitted into the bosom of the republic,** 
and soon contributed to the ruin of public freedom. Under 
a democratical government, the citizens exercise the powers 
of sovereignty ; and those powers will be first abused, and 
afterwards lost, if they are committed to an unwieldy mul- 
titude. But when the popular assemblies had been sup- 

*> Tiicit. Aimal. xi. 24. The Orbis Komaniie of the learned SpniUielm la a com- 
plete history of the progressive adinissloii of Iditiuni, Italy, and the proyinoes, 
to Oje freedom of Home.* 

» Herodotus, v. 97. it should seora, however 'hat he followed a large and 
popular estimation. 

»* Atlieii.-eus, JVelpiiosophist. 1. vl. p. 272. Edit. Casautwn. Meurslus de For- 
tnnit .Attlch, u. 4.t 

See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each Lubtrum In M. de 
Beaufort, Eepubllqvte Uomalne, 1. Iv. c. 4.t 

»* Appian. de Bell, civil. 1. 1. Velleius Paterculus, 1. U. c. 15, 16, 17. 


* Democratio states, observes Deniua (delle Uevoluz. d' Italia, 1. 11. c. 1), are 
most jealous of communicating the prjlvileees of citizenship ; monarchies or oli- 
garchies willingly mnltiply the nnmMrs of uielr free subjects. The most remarit- 
able accessions to the strength of Rome, by the aggregation of conquered and 
foreign nations, took place under the regeil and patrician— we may add, the im 
perial government. — M. 

t On the number ol citizens in Athens, compare Bceckh, Public Economy ut 
Athens (English Tr.), p. 45, et. sen. Fyiies Clinton, Essay In Fasti Heileuici, \ oh 
i. 381.— M. 

t All these questions are placed in an entirely new point of view by Niebuhr. 
(Rtfmlscbe Oesc^ichte, vol, 1. p. 464.) He rejects the census of Servius Tullius m 
niihistoric (vol. Ui. p. 78. et seq.), and ho establishes the principle that the census 
eomnreheuded all the confederate cities which had tbs nght of Isopolity.— M. 
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preescd by the administration of the emperors,, the eos^ 
qnerors were distinguished from the vanquished n^onS) 
only as the first and most honorable order of subjects, and 
thetr increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed! to the 
same dangers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the 
maxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest cax*e the 
dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the fi-eedom of the 
city with a prudent liberality 

Till the privileges of Romans had been progi’essively ex* 
tended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an important dis- 
tinction was preserved between Italy and the provinces. 
The former was esteemed the centre of public unity, and the 
firm basis of the constitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at 
least the residence, of the emperore and the senate.** The 
estates of the Italians were exempt from taxes, their persons 
from tile arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their munio- 
, ipal corporations, formed after the perfect model of the 
capital,* were intrusted, under the immediate eye of the 
supreme power, with the execution of the laws. Frojn the 
foot of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy were born citizens of Rome. Their partial distinc- 
tions were obliterated, and they insensibly coalesced into 
one great nation, united by language, manners, and civil in- 
stitutions, and equal to the weight of a powerful empire. 
The republic gloried in her generous policy, and was fre- 
quently rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted 
sons. Had she always confined the distinction of Romans 
to the ancient families within the w'alls of the city, that im- 
mortal name would h.avcbeen deprived of some of its noblest 
ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua ; Horace was in- 
clined to doubt whether he should call himself an Apulian 
or a Lucanian ; it was in Padua that an historian was found 
worthy to record the majestic series of Roman victories. 
The patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum ; 
and the little town of Arpinum claimed the double honor cf 

* Maecenas had advised hira to declaie, hr one edict, ail his i'Ubjects citizens. 
But we may justly suspect that the historian Dion was the author of a counsel 
SO much adapted to the practice of his own aue, and so little to tliat of Augustus. 

™ The senators were obliged to have one-tmrd of their own landed property in 
Italy. See Piln. 1. yl. ep. 19. The qualification was reduced by Marcus to one- 
fourUt. Since the reign of Trajan, Italy has sunk nearer to the le\ el of the piov- 
luces. 


* It may he doubted whether the municipal goyemment of the cities was not 
the old luUlan conatltutlou, rather than a transcript from that of Rome. The 
free goyemment of the cities, observes Savigny, was tbe leading characteristio of 

Italy. Oeechlchte aes ^mischen Kechta, i. p. 16,— M. 
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prodaciag Marius and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, 
after Romulus aud Camillas, to be styled the Third Founder 
of Rome ; and the latter, after saving his country from ^^he 
designs*of Catiline, enabled her to contend with Athens for 
the palm of eloquence.*' 

llie provinces of the empire (as they have been described 
in the preceding chapter) were destitute of any public force, 
or constitutional freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,*® and in 
Gaul,® it was the first care of the tenate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind that, as 
the Roman arms prevailed by division, they might be re- 
sisted by union. Tliose princes, whom the ostentation of 
gratitude or generosity permitted for a while to hold'a pre- 
carious sceptre, were dismissed from their thrones, as soon 
as they had performed their appointed task of fashior/ing*to 
the yoke tlie vanquished nations. The free states and cities 
which had embraced the cause of Rome were rewarded with 
a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. 
The public authority was evexywhere exercised by the 
ministers of the senate and of the emperors, and that autho- 
rity was absolute and without control.f But the same salu- 
tary maxims of government, which had secured the peace 
and obedience of Italy, were extended to the most distant 
conquests. A nation of Kom.ans was gradually formed in 
the provinces, by the double expedient of introducing 
colonies, and of admitting the most faithful and deserving 
of the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a 
very just observation of Seneca,* confirmed by history and 
experience. The natives of It.aly, allured by pleasure or by 
interest, hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory ; and 
we may remark, tliat, about forty years after the reduction 
of Asia, eighty thousand Romans ivere massacred in one 

*< The first part of the Verona lllustrata of the Marquis MafTel gives tiie clear- 
est and most compreheiisiTe slew of the state of Italy under the t wiiarH.* 

^ See Puuiuuiiiis, 1. vii. The Homans condescended to restore the names of 
those aBt.emblies, when they could no longer ho dangerous. 

They are frequently mentioned by C»sar. The Abb6 Dubos attempts, with 
very little success, to prove that the usse'mblies of Gaul were continued under Ute 
emperors. Hlstoire de TKtabUsseiiieiit de la Monarchie Fran^olse, 1. 1. c. 4. 

w Seneca In Consolat. ad Uelvlani, c. 6. 


• Compare Denina, Bevol. d’ Italia, 1. 11. c. C, p. 100, 4to edit, 
t This is, perhaps, rather overstated. Most cities letained the choUK of tt sir 
munioipal officers : some retained valuable privileges ; Athens, for instance. In 
form was still a confederate city, (Tac. Ann. 11. 6.i.) These pri\Uegea, Indeed, 
depended entirely on the arbitrary will of the emperor, who revoked or restored 
tffiera according to his caprice. See Waltber Oosebirhte des ROmischen Beohta, 
L 3Si4--au admirable summary of the Roman coustitutioual histoTy.--ll. 
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dajr, by the cruel orders of Mithridates.® These voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the occupations 
of ' commerce, agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. 
But after the legions were rendered permanent by'tlie em- 
perors, the provinces were peopled by a race of soldiers ; 
and the veterans, whether they receii'ed the reward of tlieir 
service in land or in money, usually settled with their fami- 
lies in the country, where they had honorably spent their 
youth. Throughout the empire, but more particularly in 
the western parts, the most fertile districts, and the most 
convenient situations, were reserved for the establishment 
of colonies ; some of which were of a civil, and others of a 
military nature. In their manners and internal policy, tlie 
colonies formed a perfect representation of their great 
plreifi, ; and as they were soon endeared to the natives by 
the ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually diffused 
a reverence for the Koman name, and a desire which was 
seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its honors and 
advantages.® The municipal cities insensibly equalled the 
rank and splendor of the colonies ; and in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was disputed which was the preferable condi- 
tion, of those societies which had issued from, or those 
which had been received into, the bosom of Rome.® The 
right of Latium, as it was called,* conferred on the cities to 
which it had been granted a more partial favor. The 
magistrates only, at the expiration of their office, assumed 
the quality of Roman citizens ; but as those offices w^ere an- 
nual, in a few years they circulated round the principal 
families.® Those of the provincials who were permitted to 
bear arras in the legions ; ® those who exercised any civil 
employment; all, in a word, who performed any public 


» Memnon ap;id Pbotlum (c. 33) [c. 224, p. 231, ed. Bekker], Valer. Maxim, 
ix. 3. Plutaiuhaiid Uiuii CassiuH sweU Ui« muasacre to 150,U00 ciUzeiia , but I 
should oBteem the stnalleT number to be more than Butlluient. 

Twenty-five colonien were »etUed In Spain (nee Plin. Hist. Nat. lil. 3, 4 ; Iv. 
36) ; and nine in BriUiin, of which lx>ndoii, (folcbester, Lincoln, Cheeter, Glou- 
coeter, and Bath still leuiain considerable cities. (See Itlchard of Cirencester, 
p. 36, and Whittaker's History of Manchester, 1. 1. c. 3.) 

Aul. Gel. Noctes Atticas, xvl. 13. The Emperor Hadrian expressed his anr. 
prise, that the cities of VUca, Gades, and Itallca. which already enjoyed the 
rights of Muriirtpia, should solicit the title of colonies. Their example, how- 
aver. became fashionable, and the empire was tilled with honorary colonies. See 
Spanheim. de (Jsu Numlsinatum Dissertat. xii. 

Spanheim, Orbis Botnan, c. 8, p. 62 

Anstid. in Bonne Encomio, tom. i. p. 218, edit. Jehb. 


• The right of Latium conferred an exemption from the government of the 
Roman prefect. Strabo states this distinctly, 1. Iv. p. 298, edit. Casaub. See also 
Walther, p, W.—M. 
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servitie, or displayed any personal talents, were rewarded 
with a present, whose value w'as continually diminished by 
the increasing liberality of the emperors, i et even, in the 
age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the city had 
been bestowed on the greater number of their subjects, it 
was still accompanied with very solid advantages. The 
bulk of the people acquired, with that title, the benefit of 
the Roman laws, particularly in the interesting articles of 
marriage, testaments, and inheritances ; and the road of 
fortune w'as open to those whose pretensions were seconded 
by favor or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls who had 
besieged J ulius Ctesar in Alesia commanded legions, gov- 
erned provinces, and were admitted into the senate of 
Rome.®* Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tran- 
quillit)'^ of the state, was intimately connected with its saf^y 
and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language 
over national manners, that it was their most serious care 
to extrtid, with the progress of their arms, the use of the 
Latin tongue.®’ The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, 
the Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in 
the provinces, the east was less docile than the west to the 
voice of its victorious preceptors. This obvious difference 
marked the two portions of the empire with a distinction of 
colors, which, though it was in some degree concealed dur- 
ing the meridian splendor of jn-osperity, became gradually 
more visible, as the shades of night descended upon the 
Roman world. The western countries were civilized by the 
same hands which subdued them. As soon as the bar- 
barians were reconciled to obedience, their minds were 
opened to any new impressions of knowledge and polite- 
ness. The langaage of Virgil and Cicero, though with 
some inevitable mixture of coi-ruption, w.as so universally 
adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia,®* 

» Tacit Aiinal. xi. 2.^, 24. Hiat. iv 74. 

Sec PUii. Hlat Nstur. lU !i. Augustin de Clvltato Dei, xi.T. 7. Lipsiusde 
Proiiunc iatiune Lingua} Laliiiic, c. 3. 

® Apuielus and Augustin will answer for Africa ; St abo for Spain and Gaul; 
Tacitus, in the life of Agrioola, foi Britain; and Velleius Paterculus, forPaniio- 
nla. To them we may add tlie laiignago of the ] iiscriptlons.* 


* Mr. Hallam contests this asserUoii as regards Britain. “ Kor did the Bo< 
mans ever establish their language— I know not wliether they wished to do so— 
in this island, as we peiceive by that stubborn British tongue which has sui'vlved 
two conquests.’’ In his note. Mi. Hallam examines the passage from ’Tacitus 
(Agrle. xxl.) to which Gibbon reieis. It merely asserts the P’Ogresg of Latin 
studies among the higher orders. (^Midd. Ages, ill. 314.) Probably it was a kind 
wt oourt language, and that of public affairs, and prevailed in the Bomau oolo- 
ules.— M. 
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that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were 
preserved only in the mountains, or among the peasants.** 
Education and study insensibly inspired the nativesc.of those 
countries with the sentiments of Romans ; and Italy gave 
f.ishiona, as well as laws, to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardor, and obtained with more facility, 
the freedom and honors of the state ; supported the national 
dignity in letters and in arms ; and .at length, in the per- 
son of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Scipios 
would not have disowned for their countryman. The 
situation of the Greeks was very different from that of the 
barbarians. ^The former had been long since civilized and 
corrupted. Tliey had too much taste to relinquish their 
language, and too much vanity to adopt any foreign institu- 
tidns.' Still preserving the prejudices, after they had lost the 
virtues, of their ancestor, they affected to despise the un- 
polished manners of the Roman conquerors, whilst they 
were compelled to respect their superior wisdom and 
power." Nor was the influence of the Grecian language 
and sentimenis confined to the narrow limits of that once 
celebrated counti'y. Their empire, by tije progress of 
colonies and conquest, had been diffused from the Adriatic 
to the Euphrates and the Nile. Asia was covered with 
Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings 
had introduced a silent revolution into Syria and Egypt. 
In their pompous courts, those princes united the elegance 
of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the example of 
the court was imitated, at an hiunhle distance, by the 
higher ranks of their subjects. Such was the general divis- 
ion of the Roman Em];ire info the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. To these we may add a third distinction for the body 
of the natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use 
of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from the commerce 
of mankind, checked the improvements of those barbarians.** 
The slothful effeminacy of the former exposed them to the 

® The Celtic was preserved in the mountoiiis of Wale's, Cornwall, and Ar- 
morica. We may observe, that Apuleias repjoachesau Ail ii an youth, who lived 
among the popvilace, with the use of the Funic , whilst h ■ had almost forgot 
Greek, and neither could nor would speak Latin <Apolog. p. 5w;). The greater 
part of St. Austin’s coiigrerations were strangers to the Funic. 

Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quin- 
tilian. 

There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to Libanius, a single Greek critic 
who mentions Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Koroans bad any 
good writers. 

^ The curious reader may see in Dupin (Bibllotbenue Eccleslastlque. tom. 
aix. p. 1. c. 8), bow much the use of the S^ac and Egyptian languages was still 
preserved. 
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contempt, the sullen ferociousness of the latter excited the 
aversion, of the ftonqueror8.'“ Those nations had submitted 
to the Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved 
the freedom of the city : and it was remarked, that more 
than two hundred and thirty years elapsed after the ruin 
of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was admitted into the 
senate of Rome/* 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious 
Rome was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those 
immortal writers who still command the admiration of 
modern Europe, soon became the favorite object of study 
and imitation in Italy and the western provinces. But the 
elegant amusements of the Romans were not suffered to in- 
terfere with their sound ma-xims of policy. Whilst they 
acknowledged the charms of the Greek, the^ asserted the 
dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use of the 
latter was inflexibly maintained in the administration of 
civil as well as military government.*® The two languages 
exercised at the same time their separate jurisdiction 
throughout the empire : the former, as the natural idiom of 
science; the latter, as the legal dialect of public transac- 
tions. Those who united letters with business were 
equally conversant with both ; and it was almost im- 
possible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a 
liberal education, who was at once a stranger to the Greek 
and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the em- 
pire insensibly melted away into the Roman name and 
people. But there still remained, in the centre of every 
province and of every family, an unhappy condition of men 
who endured the weight, without sharing the benefits, of 
society. In the free states of antiquity, the domestic slaves 
were exposed to the wanton rigor of despotism. The per- 
fect settlement of the Roman empire was preceded by ages 
of violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the most 
part, of barbarian captives, t taken in thousands by the chance 

® See Juvenal, Sat ill. and xv. Ammian. Mareellin. xxii. 16. 

Dloii Cassius, 1 Ixxvli. p. 1276. Tlie first instance happened under the reign 
of SeptimiiiH Severus. 

** See Valerius Maximus, 1. 11. c. 2. n. 2. The emperor Claudius disfranchised 
an eminent Grecian for not understanding lAtiii. He was probably iu some pub- 
lic oBloe. Suetonius in Claud, c. 1(>.* 


* Causes seem to have been pleaded, even in the senate, in both langwuim. 
Val. Max. /or, cit. Dion, 1. Ivii. c 15. — M. 

t It was this which rendered the wars so sanguinary, and the battles so obsti- 
nate. The Immortal Uoberteon, in an excellent discourse on the state of the world 
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of war, purchased at a vile price," accustomed to a life of 
independence, and impatient to break and to revenge their 
fetters. Against such internal enemies, whose desperate in- 
surrections had more than once reduced the republic to the 
brink of destruction,^’ the most severe f regulations," and the 


^ In the camp of Lncnllua, an ox xold for a drachma, and a slave for foui 
drachmae, or about throe shillings. Plutarch, in Lucull. p. 680.* 

■*’ IModorus Siculus in Eclog. Hist. 1. xxxiv. and xxxvi. Florus, iii. 19, 90. 

« See a remarkable Instance of severity In Cicero in Verrem, v. 3. 


St the period of the establishment of Chi istiauity , has traced a picture of ttie mol- 
aneholy ellecta o£ slaveiy, in which we find all the depth of his views and the 
strength of his mind, i shall oppose successively some) lassages to the reflections of 
Oibbon. The reader will see, not without interest, the truths which Gibbon appears 
to have mistaken or voluntarily iiealected, developed byoneot the best of modem 
historians. It is important to call them to mind here, in order to establish the 
facts and their consequences witlt accuracy. I shall mure than once have occa- 
slos to employ, for (his purpose, the discourse of Kobertson. 

“ Captives taken In war were, in all probability, the first persons subjected to 
perpetual servitude ; and, when I he necessities or luxury of mankind Increased 
tlie demand for slaves, every now war recruited their niiinbi.r, by i educing the 
vanquished to that wietohed condition. Hence proceeded the tierce and desper- 
ate spirit with wliicb wars were carried on among ancient nations. While chains 
and slavery were the certain lot of the conquered, battles were fought, and towns 
defended, with a rage and obstinacy which nothing but horror at slich a fata 
could have inspired ; but. b;v putting an end to the cruel institution of slavery, 
Christianity extended its mil(f influences to the practice of war, and that barba- 
rous art, sottened by its liumane spirit, ceased to be so destructive. Secure, in 
every event, of poisoual liberty, the resistance of the vanquished became less 
obstinate, and the triumph of the victor was less cruel. Thus humanity was in- 
troduced into tlie exercise of war, with which it appears to bo almost incompati- 
ble ; and it is to the merciful maxims of Christianity, much more than to any 
other cause, that we must ascribe the little ferocity and bloodshed which accom- 
pany modern victories.”— G. 

• Above 100,000 jnisoiiers were taken in the Jewish war. — G. Hist, of Jews, iii. 
71. According to a tradition preserved by S Jorom, after the insurrection in the 
time of Hadrian, they were sold a- cheap as liorses. /bit/. liJ4. Compare Bliiir 
on Homan Slavery, p. 19. — M., and Dureau de la Malle, Economie Politique des 
Horaains, 1. i. c. 15. But 1 cannot think that this writer has made out his case as 
to the common price of an agricultural slave being from 2000 to 2500 francs, (Sol. 
to 1001.) He lias overlooked tlie passages which show the ordinary prices (i. e. 
Hor. Sat. il. vii. 45), and argued from cxtraoi'dinary and exceptional cases.— M. 1946. 

t The following is tlio example : we shall see whether the word “ severe ” is 
here in its place. “ At the iline in whlchL. Ilomitlus was prastorin Sicily, a slave 
killed a wild boar of extraordinary size. The prtetor, struck by the dexterity 
and courage of the man, desired to see him. The poor wretch, highly gratified 
with the distinction, came to present himself before the praetor, in hopes, no 
doubt, of praise and reward ; but Hoinitius, on leuniing that hehadonlt a Jave- 
lin to attack and kill tlie boar, oriler, d him to be instantly crucified, under the 
barbarous pretext that the law prohibited the use of this weapon, as of all others, 
to slaves.” Perhaps the cruelty of Oomitlus is less astonishing than the indif- 
ference with which the Homan orator relates this circumstance, which aitects 
him BO little that he thus expresses hincelf ; “llurum hoc fortii'se vhleaiur, 
neque ego in iillam partem dispnto.” “ This may appear harsh, nor do I gii e any 
opinion on the subject.” And His the same orator who exclaims, in the same 
oration, “ Facinns est oruclare civera Romanum ; scelus verborare ; prope parri- 
cldiura necare : quid dicain in cnicem lollere?” ”lt is a crime (o imprison a 
Homan citizen ; wickedness to scourge ; next to parricide to put to death ; what 
shall I call it to crucify ? ” 

In general, this passage of Gibbon on slaverv, is full, not only of blamable in- 
difference, but of an ex.aggeration of linpaitiality whliili resembles dishonesty. 
He endeavors to extenuate all that is appalling in the condition and treatment of 
the slaves ; he would make us consider these cruelties as possibly “justified /»?/ 
necessity.” He then rtescrlhes, with minute accuracy, the slightest mitigations 
of their deplorable condition ; he attributes to tAe virtue or the policy of the em- 
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most cruel treatment, seemed almost justified by the great 
law of self-preservation. But when the principal nations of 
Europe,, Asia, and Africa were united under the laws of one 
sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed with much 
less abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the milder 
but more tedious method of propagation,* In their numer- 

peron tbe progresglve amelioration in the lot of the slaves ; and be passes over 
In silence the most influential cause, that which, after reiideriiig the slaves less 
miserable, has contributed at length entirely to enfranchise them from their suf- 
ferings and their chains,— Cliristlanity. It would be easy to accumulate the most 
frightful, the most agonizing details, of tbe manner in which the Romans treated 
tlieir slaves ; whole uorks have been devoted to the description. I content my- 
self with referring to them. Some reflections of Robertson, taken from the dis- 
course already quoted, will make us tee 1 that Gibbon, in tracing the mitigation 
of the condition of the elaves,iip to a period little later than that which witnessed 
the establishment of Christianity in the world, could not have avoided the a<r 
knowledgment of the influence of that beneficent cause. If he had not already de* 
termineanot to speak of it. 

“ Upon establishing despotic government in the Roman empire, domej^ic iirr- 
anny rose, in a short time, to an astonishing height. In that rank soil, every vice 
which power nourishes in the great, or oppression engenders in the mean, thrived 
and grew up apace. • • • it is not uie aulhoilty of any single detached pre- 
cept in the gospel, but the spirit and genius of the Christian religion, more pow- 
erful thkn any particular coinmaud, wlilcb hath abolished the practice of slavery 
throughout the world. The temper which Christianity inspired was mild and 
gentle ; and the doctrines taught added such dignity and lustre to human nature, 
as rescued it from the dishonorable servitude into which it was sunk.” 

It is in vain, tlieii, tiiat Gibbon pretends to attribute solely to tbe desire of 
keeping up the number of slaves, the milder conduct which the Romans began to 
adopt in their favor at the time of the emperors. This cause had hitherto acted 
in an opposite direction ; how came It on a sudden to have a different influence? 
‘‘ The masteis,” lie says, “encouraged the marriage of their slaves; • ♦ * the 
sentiments of nature, the habits of education, contributed to alleviate the hard- 
ships of servitude." The i hildron of slaves were the property of their master, 
who could disiiose of or uUoiiate them like the rest of his pi oi>ei-ly. Is it in such 
a situation, with such notions, that the sentiments of nature unfold themselves, 
or habits of education become mild and peaceful? We must not attribute to 
causes inadequate or altogether w ilhout force effects wliich require to explain 
them a reference to more influential causes ; and even if these slighter causes bad 
in effect a maidfest influence, we must not forget that tliey are themselves the 
efleet of a primary, a higher, and moie extensive cause, which, in giving to the 
mind and to the chai-a, ter a more di8iiitere.vtcd and more humane biM, disposed 
men to second or themselves to advance, by their conduct, and by the change of 
manners, the happy results whii h it tended to produce,— G. 

1 have retained the whole of M Guizot’s note, though, in his zeal for the in- 
valuable blessings of freedom and Uhrletlanity, he has done Gibbon Injustice. 
The condition of the slaves was undoubtedly Improved under the emperors. What 
a great authority has said, “ The condition'of a slai e is better under an arbitrary 
than under a free government ” (SmiUi’s Wealth of Nations, iv, 7), is, I believe, 
supported by the histoiy <'f all ages and nations. The piotecting edicts of Ha- 
drian and tbe Antoniiies are historical facts, and can as little he altribiited to the 
influence of Ohristianity, as tbe milder language of lies then writers, of Seneca 
(particularly Ep. 47), of Iriiny, and of riutarch. The latter influence of (Thris- 
ttanity is admitted by Gibbon himself. The subject of Roman slavery lias le- 
cently been in\ (Wtlgated with great diligence in a \ ery modest but valuable vol- 
Vume.by Wm. Blair, Ksq., Ediii. IKIS. May we be pennitted, while on the subject, 
to refer to the most splendid passage extant of Mr. Pitt's eloquence, the descrip' 
tlon of the Roman slave-dealer on the shores of Britain, condemning the island 
to irreclaimable barbarUm, as a perpetual and prolific nm-sery of, slaves? 
Speeches, vol. ii. p. 80. 

Gibbon, it should be added, was one of the first and most consistent opponents 
of the African slave-trade. (See Hist. cb. xxv. and letters to Loi-d Sheffield, Misft. 
Works.)— M. 

• An active slave-trade, which was carried on In many quarters, particularly 
the Euxiue, tbe eastern provinces, the coast of Africa, and Britain, must be taken 
into the account. Blair, 23-32. — M. 
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ous fatniltes, and particularly in their counl^ estates, they 
encouraged the marriage of their slaves.* The sentimente 
of nature, the habits of education, and the possess^pn of a 
dependent species of property, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude.® The existence of a slave became 
an object of greater value, and though his happiness still 
depended on the temper and circumstances of the master, 
the humanity of the latter, instead of being restrained by 
fear, was encouraged by the sense of his own interest. The 
progress of manners was accelerated by the virtue or policy 
of the emperors ; and by the edicts of Hadrian and the An- 
tonines, the protection of the laws was extended to the 
most abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life and 
death over the slaves, a power long exercised and often 
abased, was taken out of private hands, and reserved to the 
(^magistrates alone. The sub^rraneous prisons u'ere abolished ; 
,and, upon a just complaint of intolerable treatment, the in- 
jured slave obtained either his deliverance or a less cruel 
ma8ter.“ 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was 
not denied to the Roman slave; and if he had any oppor- 
tunity of rendering himself either useful or agreeable, he 
might very naturally expect that the diligence and fidelity 
of a few years would be rewarded with the inestimable gift 
of freedom. The benevolence of the master was so fre- 
quently prompted by the meatier suggestions of vanity and 
avarice, that the laws found it more necessary to restrain 
than to encourage a profuse and undistinguishing liberality, 
which might degenerate into a very dangerous abuse." It 
was a maxim of ancient jurisjirudence, that a slave ha^ not 
any country of his own; be acquired with his liberty an ad- 
mission into the political society of which his patron was a 

® See in Gruter, and tLe other coDoctors, a great number of iuBcriptlonH ad- 
dressed by slaves to their wives, children, fellow-servants, masters, &c. They 
are all, most probably, of the Imperial age. 

See the Augustan History, and a Iliseertatlon of M. deBiirlgny, in thezzxvth 
volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, ni>on the Roman slavoH. 

See another Dissertation of M. de Buiignj, in the xxxviith volume, on the 
(Roman freedmen. 


* The Romans, as well in the first ages of the republic as later, allowed to 
their slaves a kind of niairiage. («ontubemiuni): notwithstanding this, luxury 
maile a greater number of slaves in demand. The increase In their population was 
not suftlcleut, and recourse was had to the purchase of slaves, wnlcli was made 
even In the provinces of the East subject to Uie Uomaiis. It is, moreover, known 
that slavery is a state little favorable to population. (See Hume’s Essay, and 
Malthns on Population, i. 331. — G.) The testimony of Appiau (B. C. 1. 1. o. 7) is 
decisive in favor of the rapid raultipllcatioii of the agiicuttuiul idaves ; it is eon- 
firmed by the numbers engaged in the servile wars. Compare also Blair, p. 119 ; 
likewise Columella de Be Rust. 1. viii.— M, 
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meonber. Tbe consequences of this maxim would nave 
prostituted the privileges of the Roman city to a mean and 
i promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable exceptions were 
'therefore provided, and the honorable distinction was con- 
fined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and with the 
approbation of the magistrate, should receive a solemn and , 
legal manumission. Even these chosen freedmen obtainedj 
no more tban the private rights of citizens, and were rigor)' 
ously excluded from civil or military honors. Whatever^ 
might be the merit or fortune of their sons, likewise' 
were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate ; nor were 
the traces of a seiwile origin allowed to be completely oblit- 
erated till the third or fourth generation. Without de- 
stroying the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of free- 
dom and honors w'as presented, even to those whom«j>ride 
and prejudice almost disdained to number among the human 
species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a pe- 
culiar habit; but it was justly apprehended that there might 
be some danger in acquainting them with their own num- 
bers.®* Without interpreting, in their utmost strictness, the 
liberal appellations of legions and myriads,” we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, that the proportion of slaves, who were 
valued as property, was more considerable than that of ser- 
vants, who can be computed only as an expense.®® The 
youths of a promising genius were instructed in the arts and 
sciences, and their price was ascertained by the degree of 
their skill and talents.®® Almost every profession, either 
"Tiberal®' or mechanical, might be found in the household of 
opjjlent senator. The ministers of pomp and sensuality 
were multiplied beyond the conception of modern luxury.®® 
It was more for the interest of the merchant or manufac- 
turer to pui* hase, than to hire his workmen ; and in the 
country, sla^e8 Avere employed as the cheapest and most 

“ SpanheSm, Orbis Kotnnii. 1. !. c. 16, p. 124, &c. 

Sei’.eca de dementia, 1. 1. c. 24. Tbe oiigiiial is rnuoh stronger, “ Quantum 
perlculum Immlneret si servi iiostrl numerare nos coepibseiit.'’ 

See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii.)' and AlbeuoBUa (Dcdpnosopblst. l.Tl. p.272). 
The latter boldly asserts, that ho knew very many tvaMiro\Aoi) Komans who po^ 
Bussed, not for use, but ostentation, ten and e\en tnenty thousand slaves. 

“ In Paris there are not more titan 43,700 domestics of evoiy sort, and not a 
twelfth part of the inhabitants. Messaneo, Keclierches sur la Population, p. 186. 

40 A learned slave sold for many hnndr^ pounds sterling; Atticus always 
bred and taught them himself, cornel. Nepos in Vit. o. 13 [on the prices 
slaves. Blair, 14in.— M. 

0) Many of the ^maii physicians were slaves. See Dr. Middleton's Dlsserta- 
Uou and ilefeiiee. 

00 Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Piguorius da 

Servls. 
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labofiotis instruments of agriculture. To confirm the gen- 
eral observation, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a variety of particular instances. It dis- 
co\’ered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four hundred 
slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome.®* The 
same number of four hundred belonged to an estate which 
an African widow, of a very private condition, resigned to 
her son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share 
of her property.®® A freedman, under the reign of Augus- 
tus, though his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil 
wars, left behind him three thousand six hundred yoke of 
oxen, two hundred and fifty thousand head of smaller cat^ 
tie, and what w.as almo.st included in the description of cat- 
tle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves.®^ 

. T|)e number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of 
Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now 
be fixed with such a degree of accuracy as the importance 
of the object would deserve. We are informed that, when 
the Emperor Claudius exercised the office of cencor, he 
took an account of six millions nine hundred and forty-five 
thousand Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of 
women and children, must have amounted to about twenty 
millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of an inferior 
rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But, after weighing 
with attention every circumstance which could influence 
the balance, it seems probable th.at there existed, in the 
time of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there 
were citizens, of either sex, and of eveiy age ; and that the 
slaves were at least equal in number to the free inhabitants 
of the Roman world. f The total amount of this imperfect 

69 Tacit. Annal. xlv. 43. They were all executed for not preventing their 
naster'e murder.* 

69 Apuleius ill Apolog. p. 548, edit. Delphln. 

w Pllii. Hist. Natur. 1, xxxiii. 47. 


• The remarkable speech of ('asslus shows the proud yet apprehensive feelings 
•f the Itoniaii aristocracy on this subject. — M. 

t Accordin'* to Kobertson, there were twice as many slaves as flee citizens.— 
6. Mr. Blair (p. 1„) esliiiiates three slaves to one Ireeniaii, between the con- 
quest of Greece, B. C. 14i', and the reign of Alexander .Severus, A. 1). 222, 2.15. 
The proiiortioii was probably larger In Italy than in the provinces.— M. On 
the other hand, Zumpt, in his Dissertation quoted below, assorts it to be a 
“gross error in Gibbon to reckon the number of slave . equal to that of the free 
population. The luxury and raagniiicenco of the great, (he observes,) al tlie 
comraencemont of the eiiipire, must not be tak m as tlie groundwork of calcula- 
tions for the whole Koiiian world. Tbe agriculniial laborer, and the artisan, in 
Spain, G.'iul, Britain, .Syria, and Kgjjpt, maintained himself, as in the present 
day. liy his own labor and that of bis household, without possessing a single 
Blave.’’ The latter part of my note wns inteniied to suggest this cousidei’atlon. 
Yet so completely was slavery rooted in the social system, both iii the east and 
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calculation would rise to about one hundred and twenty 
millions of persons ; a degree of population which possibly 
exceeds^ that of modern Europe,®* and forms the most nu- 

•• Compate twenty million* in Prance, twenty-two in Gtermany, four in Hun- 
gary, ten In Italy witli its islaiKl*, eight in Great Britain and Ireland, eight in 
Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the European Hussla. hIx in Poland, six in 
Greece and Turk^, four in Sweden, three in Denmark and Norway, four in the 
Low Countries. 'Ime whole would amount to one hundred and live, or one hun- 
dred and seven millions. See Voltaire, de I’Hlstoire Generale.* 


the west, that, in the great diffusion of wealth at this time, every one. T doubt 
not, who could afford a domestic slave, kept one ; and generally, jiuinoer of 
slaves was in proportion to the wealth. 1 do not believe that tne cultivation of 
the soil by slaves was contined to Italy ; the holders of large estates In the prov- 
inces would probably, either from choice or necessity, adopt the same mode of 
cultivation. The latifuiidia, says Pliny, had ruined Italy, and had begun to ruin 
the provinces. Slaves were no doubt employed in ugrieultural labor to n great 
extent in Sicily, and were the estates of those six enoimous landholders who were 
said to have possessed the whole province of Africa, cultivated altoghtber by 
free colonl? Whatever may have been the ca c in the rural districts, in the 
towns and cities the household duties were almost entiiely discharged slaves, 
and vast numbers belonged to the public establi.shments. I do not, however, 
differ so far from Zunipr, and from M. Dureau de la Malle, as to adopt the 
higher and bolder estimate of Robertson and Mr. Blair, rather than the more 
cautious suggestions of Cliblion. 1 would reduce rather than Increase the pro- 
portion of the slave population. Tire very ingenious and elaborate calculations 
of the Fjeirub writer, by vjlricb be deduces the amount of the population iioTu 
tlie produce and consumption of corn in Italy, appear to me neftber precise nor 
satisfactory ba.ses for such complicated political arittimetic. I am least satisfied 
witli his views as to the potuilatlon of the city of Rome ; but this point will be 
more fitly reserved for a note on tho thirty-first chapter of Gibbon. The work, 
however, of M. Dureau de la Malle is very curious and full on some of the 
minuter points of Roman statistics.— M . 18-I.'). 

* The present population of Europe I- estimated at 227,700,000. Malte Brun, 
Googr. Trans, edit. 1H.'12. See details in the dlllerent volumes. Another author- 
ity, (Alni.inacb de GStha,) quoted In a recent English publication, gives the fol- 
lowing details 


France, 

Germany, (Including Hungary, Prussian Bud Austrian Poland,) 

Italy 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

Spain and Portugal 

Russia, including Poland, 

Cracow, 

Turkey, (including Paebalie of Dschesair,) 

O 

Ionian Islands, 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark, 

Belgium 

Holland 

Switzerland, 


32,897,1521 
5C,13GA'1.3 
20,518,610 
24,062,!)17 
13,953,059 
3,144,iX)0 
44,220,600 
128,480 
9,.M6,300 
• 637,700 

208,100 
3,011,963 
2,012,098 
3,533,538 
2,444,550 
1,985,000 


Total. 219,374,485 

— M. 

Since the publication of my first annotated edition of Gibbon, the subject of 
the population of the Roman empiro lias been iine.stigated by two writers of 
great Industry and learning ; Mens. Dureau de la Malic, in his Economie I’ol- 
URiue des Komalns, liv. 11. c. 1 to 8, and M. Zumpt, in a dissertatiou printed in 
the Tiansactions of the Berlin Academy, 1840. M. Dureau de la Malle coniines 
his Inquiry almost entiiely to the city of Rome, and Roman Italy. Zumpt ex- 
amines at greater length the axiom, which he supposes to have been assumed by 
Gibbon as unquestionable, “ that Italy and the Roman world was never so pop- 
ulous as In the time of the Antoiiiues.” Though this probably was Gibbon’s 
opinion, he has not stated It so peremptorily as asserteu by M. Zumpt. It had 
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merons society that has ever been united under tne sanM 
system of government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences 
of the moderate and comprehensive policy embraced by the 
Romans, f If we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of 
Asia, we shall behold <lespnf.|«in in t.he cpntrp) weakness 
in the extremiti es ; the collection of the revenue, or the ad- 
nIlhl6tration of justice, enforced by the presence of an 
army; hostile barjjarians established in the heart of the 
country, hereditarj^atraps usurping the dominion of the 
provinces, and subjects" inclined to rebellion, though inca- 
pable of freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world 
was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The vanquished 
nations, blended into one great people, resigned the hope, 
n^, feven the wish, of resuming their independence, and 
scarcely considered their own existence as distinct from the 
existence of Rome. The established authority of the em- 
perors pervaded without an effort the wide extent of their 
dominions, and was exercised with the same facilityon the 
banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those of the 
Tiber. The legions were destined to serve against the pub- 
lic enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required the 
aid of a military force.™ In this state of general security, 
the leisure, as well as opulence, both of the prince and 
people, were devoted to improve and to adorn the Roman 
empire. 

Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. c. 16. The oration ol Agrippa, or rather of 
the blBtonan, U a tine picture of the Uoman empire. 


before been expresslv laid down by Hume, and his statement was controverted 
by Wallace and by Mallhus. Gibbon savs (p. 97) that there Is no reason to be- 
lieve the country (of llal\) lies populoiis lii the age of the Antouines, than iu that 
of Romulus ; and Zump’t ackuowledges that wo have no satisfactory knowledge 
of the state of Italy at that caily age. Zunipt, in iny opinion with some reason, 
takes the period just before the first Funic war as that in which Roman Italy 
(all south of the Rubicon) was most prrpulous. From tliat time, the numbers be- 
to diniiulsh, at first from the enormous waste of life out of the free popula- 
lion ill the foreign, and afterwards in the civil, wajn: from the cultivation of the 
soil by slaves ; towards tlie close of the republic, from the repugnance to mar- 
riage, which resisted alike the dread of legal punishment and the oiler of legal 
immunity and privilege ; and from the depravity of manners, which interfered 
with the procreation, the birth, and the rearing of children. The atoumenta 
and the authorities of Zurapt are equally concluSive as to the decline oi popula- 
tion In Gieece. Still the deloils, which he himself adduces as to the pro8{wiity 
and populousness of Asia Minor, and tbe whole of the Roman East, with 
advancement of the European provinces, especially Gaul, Spidn, ana Britain, 
in civilization, and therefore in populousness, (for I have no confidence in the 
vast numbers sometlines assigned to tbe barbarous inhabitants of these coun- 
tries,) may, I think, fairly compensate for any deduction to be made from Gib- 
bon’s general estimate on account of Greece and Italy. (Ilbbon himself ac- 
knowledges his own estimate to be vague and conjectural ; and I may venture 
to recommend the dissertation of Ziunpt, as deservuig respectful oouMderatiem* 
— M. 1846. 
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Among the innumerable monuments of architecture con- 
structed by the Romans, how many have escaped the notice 
of histojy, how few have resisted the ravages of time and 
barbarism I And yet, even the majestic rums that are still 
scattered over Italy and the provinces would be sufficient 
to prove that those countries were once the seat of a polite 
and powerful empire. Their greatness alone, or their 
beauty, might deserve our attention ; but they are rendered 
more interesting by two important which 

connect the agreeable i ustorv ot the arts with the mo^e use. 
ful history of human manners. Many of those works were 
erecLed aC^pl'lVate U)[pen8e,”and almost all were intended 
for public benefit. ' 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest number, as well 
as the most considerable, of the Roman edifices were ftisM 
by the emperors, who possessed so unbounded a command 
both of men and money. Augustus was accustomed to 
boast that he had found his capital of brick, and that he 
had left it of marble.®^ The strict economy of Ve^asian 
was the source of his magnificence. The works of Trajan 
bear the stamp of his genius. The public monuments with 
which Hadrian adorned every province of the empire were 
executed not only by his orders, but under his immediate 
inspection. He was himself an artist; and he loved the 
arts, as they conduced to the glory of the monarch. They 
were cncour.aged by the Antonines, as they contributed to 
the happiness of the people. But if the emperors were the 
first, they were not the only architects of their dominions. 
Their example was universally imitated by their principal 
subjects, who were not afraid of declaring to the world that 
they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accomplish, the 
noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure of 
the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before the edifices, 
of a sm.allcr scale indeed, but of the same design and ma- 
terials, were erected for the use, and at the expense, of the 
cities of Capua and Verona.® The inscription of the stu- 
pendous bridge of Alcantara' attests that it w’as thrown over 
the Tagus by lae contribution of a few Lusitanian com- 
munities. When Pliny was intrusted with the government 


^ Suetoii. in August, c. 28. Augustus built in Home tlie tompls and forum of 
Mars the Avenger ; the temple of Jupiter Toiiajis in the Capitol ; that of Apolio 


, „ie temple of Jupiter Toiiajis lu the Capitol ; that of Apolio 

Palatine, with nubliv libraries ; the portico and basilica of ( aius and Lreius; 
the ]x>rticos of Livia and Octavis; and the theatre of Marcellus. The example 
of the sovereign waa Imitated bv his ministers and geiierais ; and his filend 
Agnppa left behind him the immortal inonuinent of the Pantheon. 

^See Maifei, Verona IllusTrata, 1. iv. p. 68. 
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of Bithynia aod Pontas, provinces by no means the richest 
or most considerable of the empire, he found the cities with-, 
in his jurisdiction striving with each other in ever^jr useful 
and ornamental work, that might deserve the curiosity of 
strangers, or the gratitude of their citizens. It was the 
duty of the proconsul to supply their deficiencies, to direct 
their taste, and sometimes to moderate their emulation.** 
The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces esteemed 
it an honor, and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendor 
of their ago and country ; and the influence of fashion very 
frequently supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among 
a crowd of these private benefactors, we may select Herodes 
Atticus, an Athenian citizen, who lived in the age of the 
Antonines. Whatever might be the motive of his conduct, 
hife iwagnificence would have been worthy of the greatest 
kings. 

The family of Heiwl, at least after it had been favored 
by fortune, was lineally descended from Cimon and Miltia- 
des, Theseus and Cecrops, ^acus and Jupiter. But the ]>o8- 
terity of so many gods and heroes was fallen into the most 
abject state. His grandfather had suffered by the hands of 
justice, and Julius Atticus, his father, must have ended his 
life in poverty and contempt, had he not discovered an im- 
mense treasure buried under an old house, the last remains 
of his patrimony. According to the rigor of the law, the 
emperor might have .asserted his claim, and the prudent At- 
ticus prevented, by a fnaiik confession, the offieiousness of 
informers. But the equitable Ncrva, who then filled the 
throne, refused to accept any p.art of it, and" commanded 
him to use, without scruple, the present of fortune. The 
cautious Athenian still insisted, th,at the treasure was too 
considerable for a suljject, and that he knew not how to ttse it. 
Abuse it then, replied the monarch, with a good-natured 
peevishness ; for it is your ow'ii.'” Many will be of opinion, 
that Atticus literally obeyed the emperor’s last instructions; 
since he expended the greatest part of his fortune, which 
was increased by an advantageous marriiige, in the service 
of the public. He had obtained for his son Herod the pre- 

“ See the xth book of Pliuy'e Eplelles. He mentions tbe following works 
carried onatttie expense of tlie cities. At Hlcninedia, a new forum, nii aque- 
duct, and a canal, left unfinlslind by a king ; at Nice, a gytDnasium, and a thea- 
tre, which had already cost near ninety thousand pounds ; baths at Prusa and 
Claudiopolls, and an aqueduct of sixteen miles in length for the use of Sinope 

‘t Hadrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which divided all 
ireaBitre-trove betweeii the right of property and that of discovery. Hist 
August, p. 9. 
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fecture of the free cities of Asia ; and the young magistrate, 
observing that the town of Troas was indifferently supplied 
with w^ter, obtained from the munificence of Hadrian 
three hundred myriads of drachms (about a hundred thou- 
sand pounds), for the construction of a new aqueduct. But 
in the execution of tlie work the charge amounted to moi-e 
than double the estimate, and the officers of the revenue be- 
gan to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced their com- 
plaints by requesting ^at he might be permitted to take 
upon himself the whole additional expense.®* 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been in- 
vited by liberal rewards to direct the education of young 
Herod. Their pupil soon became a celebrated orator, ac- 
cording to the useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining 
itself to the schools, disdained to visit either the Fortira d>r 
the Senate. He was honored with the consulship at Rome : 
but the greatest part of his life was spent in a philosophic 
retirement at Athens, and his adjacent villas ; perpetually 
surrounded by sophists, wdio acknowdedged, without reluc- 
tance, the superiority of a rich and generous rival.* The 
monuments of his genius have perished ', some considerable 
ruins still preserve the fame of his taste and munificence : 
modern travellers have measured the remains of the stadium 
which ho constructed at Athens. It was six hundred feet 
in length, built entirely of white marble, capable of admit- 
ting the whole body of the people, and finished in four year's, 
whilst Herod was president of the Athenian games. To the 
memory of his wife Regilla he dedicated a theatre, scarcely 
to be paralleled in the empire : no wood except cedar, very 
curiously carved, was employed in any part of the building. 
The Odeum,* designed by Pericles for musical performances, 
and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the 
victoi-y of the arts over barbaric greatness ; as the timbers 
employed in the construction consisted chiefly of the masts 
of the Persian vessels. Notwithstanding the repairs be- 
stowed on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it 
was again fallen to decay. Herod restored its ancient beauty 

*8 Pbllostrat. in Vlt. Soplilst, 1 . 11. p. 64S. 

“ Aulus Golllus, In Noct. Attic. 1. 2, lx. 2, xviil 10, xix. 12. Phllostrat. p. CM. 


• The Oileum served f(>r the rehearsal of new comedies as well as tragedies ; 
they were read or repeated, before representation, without musiv or decorations, 
&o. No piece couKi be represented In the theatre If it had not been previously 
approveil by Ivulges for this purpose, The king of Cappvlooia who restored the 
Odeum, which had been burnt by Syllii, was Arnobarzanes. See Martini, Dls- 
sertaUou on the Odeons ot the Ancients. Leipsic, 1767, p. 10-91.— W- 
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and magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that ilhistriona 
citizen confined to the walls of Athens. The most splendid 
ornaments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in liie Isth- 
mus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at 
Thermopylae, and an aqueduct at Canusium in Italy were in- 
sufficient to exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, 
Thessaly, Eubcea, Bceotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced 
his fjivors ; and many inscriptions of the cities of Greece 
and Asia gi’atefully style Herodes Atticus their patron and 
benefactor.’*' 

In the commonwealths of Athena and Rome, the modest 
simplicity of private houses announced the equal condition 
of freedom ; whilst the sovereignty of the people was rep- 
resented in the majestic edifices designed to the public 
u^;''*no'r was this republican spirit totally extinguished by 
the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was in works 
of national honor and benefit that the most virtuous of the 
emperors affected to disjday their magnificence. The gold- 
en palace of Nero excited a just indignation, but the vast 
extent of ground which had been usurped by his selfish lux- 
ury was more nobly filled under the suceeeding reigns by 
the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian porlico, and 
the temples dedicated to the goddess of Peace, and to the 
genius of Rome.” These monuments of architecture, the 
property of the Roman jieople, were adorned with the most 
beautiful productions of Grecian painting and sculjiture ; 
and in the temple of Peace a very curious library was ojien 
to the curiosity of the learned.* At a small distance from 
thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. It was sur- 
rounded by a lofty portico in the form of a quadrangle, into 
which four triumphal arches opened a noble and sjiacious 
entrance : in the centre aro.se a column of marble, whose 

■" See Phllobtrat. 1. ii ji MS, f)60. PaiinaniHB, 1 i aud vii. 10. The life of 
Herodes, iii the xxxth ^oluIllO of the Meiiioirh of the Academy of IiiiJoriptioiis. 

<■ It is particulaily lemaiked of AUieiis hj Dka-aichus, do Stnt. Grsciiio, p. 
8, luter Geographos Minores, edit. Hudi-oii 

Bonatus de Konia Vetere, i In. r. 4. 5, 6 Nardini lloina Aiitica, 1. iii 11, 
12, l.^, and a >IS. desinption of anoU-nt Koine, by Boniardus Oricellarlns, or 
Bueellai, of which I obtained a copy from the llbiarv of tlic ( anon Ricardi at 
Florence. Two celebrated pictures of TiniaMtiies and of Protogeiies are men- 
tioned by Plin j , as in the Temple of Peace , and tlie Laociooii was found In ths 
baths of Titus. 


• The Emperor Vespasian, who had caused the Temple of Peace to be built, 
transported to it tbe greatest pai-t of the pictures, statues, and other works of art 
which had escaped the civil tumults. It was there that every day tbe artists and 
the learned of Rome assembled and it is on the site of this temple that a mnl- 
tltnde of antiques have been dug up. See notes of Reltnsr on Dloii CusluCi 
tivi. e. 15, p. 1083 — W. 
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height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the elevation 
of the hill that had been cut away. This column, which 
still subtiists in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repre- 
sentation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The vet- 
eran soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, 
and by an easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful cit- 
izen associated himself to the honors of the triumph. All 
the other quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of 
the empire, were embellished by the same liberal spirit of 
public magnificence, and were filled with amphitheatres, 
theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths and 
aqueducts, all variously conducive to the health, the devo- 
tion, and the pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last 
mentioned of those edifices deserve our peculiar attention. 
The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity of the exectrtioil, 
and the uses to which they were subservient, rank the aque- 
ducts among the noblest monuments of Roman genius and 
power. The aqueducts of the capital claim a just preemi- 
nence ; 4)ut the curious traveller, who, without the light of 
history, should examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, or of 
Segovia, would very naturally conclude that those provincial 
towns had formerly been the residence of some potent mon- 
arch. The solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and even whose 
existence, was derived from such artificial supplies of a per- 
ennial stream of fresh water 

We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated 
the public works, of the Roman empire. The observation 
of the number and greatness of its cities will Ber\ e to con- 
firm the former, and to multiply the latter. It may not be 
unpleasing to collect a few scattered instances relative to 
that subject, without forgetting, however, that from the van- 
ity of nations and the poverty of language, the v.ague ap- 
pellation of city has been indifferently l>e8towed on Rome 
and upon Laurentum. 

I. Ancient Italy is said to have contained eleven hundred 
and ninety-seven cities; and for whatsoever mra of an- 
tiquity the expression miglit be intended,’* there is not 
any reason to believe the coixntry less populous in the 
age of the Antonines, than in that of Romulus. The petty 
states of Latium were contained within the metropolis 

” Montfaucon 1’ Antiquity Expllqu^e, tom. iv p. 2, 1. i c. 9. FabretU has com- 
poied a very leamad treatise on the aqueducts ot Borne- 

n JEUian. mst. Var Ub. ix. c. 16. He lived in the time of Alexander Severui. 
See Fabnelua, BlbUoth. urseca, 1. Iv. c. 21 . 
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of liie enujire, by whose superior influence they had bee* 
attracted.* Those parts of Italy which have so long 
languished under the lazy tyranny of priests and viceroys 
had been afflicted only by the more tolerable'’ calami- 
ties of war; and the first symptoms of decay, which 
they experienced, were amply compensated by the rapid 
improvements of the Cisiilpine Gaul. The splendor of Ve- 
rona may be traced in its remains: yet Verona was less 
celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II. 
The spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and been 
felt even in the woods of Britain, which were gradually 
cleared away to open a free space for convenient and ele- 
gant habitations. York was the seat of government ; Lon- 
don was already enriched by commerce ; and Bath was cel- 
ebrated for the salutary effects of its medicinal waters. 
Gaul could boast of her twelve hundred cities ; ” and though, 
in the northern parts, many of them, "without excepting 
Paris itself, were little more th.an the rude and imperfect 
townships of a rising people, the southern provinces imi- 
tated the wealth and elegance of Italy.''® Many were the 
cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Narbonne, Thou- 
louse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienna, Lyons, Langres, and 
Treves, whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their present state. 
With regard to Spain, that country flourished as a province, 
and has declined as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of 
her strength, by America, and by superstition, her pride 
might possibly be confounded, if u e required such a list of 
three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny has exhibited under 
the reign of Vespasian.” III. Three hundred African 

16 Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. The number, however, is mentioned,' and 
should be received with a degiee of latitude.! 

■I PHii. Hist. Natur. iil. 6. 

^ Plln. Hist. Natur. iil. 3,4, iv. 3.6. The list seems authentic and accurate : 
the division of the provinces, and the dilferent condition of the cities, are 
nrinntely distinguish^. 


• This may in some degree account for the difficulty started by Livy, as to the 
Incredibly numerous arnues raised by the small slates around Rome, where, In 
his time, a scanty stoeX of free solJieis among a larger population of Bomau 
slaves broke the solitude. Via seminario exlguo militum relicto, servUia Bomana 
ab Bolitadiue vinUicant, Riv. vi. vii. Compare Appiaii Eel. Civ. i. 7. — M. subst. 
for Q. 

t Without doubt no reliance can be placed on this passage of Josephus. The 
hfstorian makes Ap ippa give advice to the Jews, as to the power of the Romans ; 
and the speech is fi.ll of declamation whith can furiilsb no tonclusioiis to his- 
tory. While enumerating the nations subject to the Romans, he speaks of the 
Gauls as submitting to 1200 roldiers, (which is false, as there were eight legions 
in Gaul, Tac. Iv. 6,) while there are nearly twelve hundred cities.— 6. Josephus 
places these eight legions on the Rhine, as Tacitus does. — ^M. 
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eities had once acknowledged the authority of Carthage,’* 
nor is it likely that their numbers diminished under the ad- 
ministration of the emperors: Carthage itself rose with 
new splendor from its ashes ; and that capital, as well as 
Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the advantages 
which can be separated from independent sovereignty. IV. 
The provinces of the East present the contrast of Romai* 
magnificence with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of anti- 
quity scattered over uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by ig- 
norance, to the power of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to 
the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under the 
reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia alone contained five 
hundred populous cities,” enriched with all the ^fts of 
nature, and adorned with all the refinements of art. Eleven 
cities of Asia had once disputed the honor of dedicating k 
temple to Tiberius, and their respective merits were exam- 
ined by the senate.®® Four of them were immediately re- 

J 'ected as unequal to the burden; and among these was 
jaodicea, whose splendor is still displayed in its ruins.” 
Laodicca collected a very considerable revenue from its 
flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their wool, 
and had received, a little before the contest, a legacy of 
above four hundred thousand pounds, by the testament of a 
generous citizen.” If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 
what must have been the wealth of those cities, whose claim 
appeared preferable, and particularly of Pergamus, of 
Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long disputed with each 
other the titular primacy of Asia?®* The capit.als of Syria 
and Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire; Antioch 
and Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowd of 
de])endent cities,” and yielded, with reluctance, to the 
majesty of Rome itself, 

™ Strabon. Geograpli. I. xvii. p. 1189, 

Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 11. 16. Phllostrat in Vit. Sophist, i. ii. p. 548, edit. 
Clear. 

Tacit. Aiinal. iv. 65. I have taken some pains in consulling and roraparing 
modern travellers, with regard to tlie late of those eleven cities of Asia. Seven 
or eight are totally destroyed ; Hypsepe, Tralles, I.aodicea, llinm, Halicaniassus, 
Milebu, Kphesus, and we'may add Sardes. Of the remaining three, Pergamus 
Is a Btraggllng village of two or three thousand Inhabitants: Magnesia, under 
the name of OuseUnssar, a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a great 
city, peopled by a hundred thousand souls. But even at Smyrna, while the 
Franks have maintained commerce, the Turks have ruined the arts, 

See a very exact and pleasing description of the rums of Laodicea, in 
Chandler’s Travels through Asia Minor, p. 226, Ac. 

** Strabo, 1, xii. p. 866. He had studied at Tralles. 

® See a Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mdin. de I’Acad^mie, tom. xviii Aris- 
tides pronounced an oration, which is stiU extant, to recommend concoid to the 
rival cities. 

>* The Inbabltantkof Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to seven mil- 
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All these cities were connected with each other, and wilJi 
the capital, by the public highways, which, issuing from the 
Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, 
and were terminated only by the frontiers of the empire. 
If we carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus 
to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found 
that the great chain of communication, from the north-west 
to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to the 
length of four thousand and eighty Roman miles.*® The 
public roads were accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very little 
respect for the obstacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold arches thrown over 
tlje broadest and most rapid streams.** The middle part of 
the road was raised into a terrace which commanded the 
adjacent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, 
and cement, and was paved with large stones, or, in some 
places near the capital, with granite.*’ Such was the solid 
construction of the Roman highways, whose firmrfess has 
not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. They 
united the subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intercourse ; but their primary object had been 
to facilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any country 
considered as completely subdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its parts, pervious to the arms and authority of the 
conqueror. The advantage of receiving the earliest intelli- 
gence, and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced 
the emperors to establish, throughout their extensive domin- 
ions, the regular institution of posts.*® Houses were every- 
where erected at the distance only of five or six miles ; each 
of them was constantly provided with forty horses, and by 
the help of these relays, it was easy to travel a hundred 

lions and a half (Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 11. 16). Under the milltarr govern- 
ment of the Mameluhes, Syria was supposed to contain sixty thousand villages, 
(Histoire de Timur Bee, 1. v. e. 20.) 

^ The following Itinerary iiuiy serve to convey some idea of the direction of 
the road, and of the vlistaiioe between the principal towns. I. From the wall of 
Antoninus to York, 222 Itoinaii miles. II. London, 227. III. llhutupisb or Sand- 
wich, 67. IV. The navigation to Boulogne, 43. V. Eheims, 174. VI. Lyons, 330. 
VII. Milan, 324. VIII. Home, 420. IX. Bmndusium, 360. X. The navigatlo* 
to Dyn-achium, 40. XI. Byzantium, 711. XII. Ancyra, 283. XIII. Tarsus, 801, 
XIV. Antioch, 141. XV. Tyre, 252. XVt. .Jerusalem, 168. In all 4080 Roman, 
or 3740 English miles. See the Itineraries published by Wesseling, his auiKita- 
tlons ; Gale and Stukeley for Britain, and M. d’Aiiville for Gaul and Italy. 

*> Montfaucon, 1’ Antiquity Expllqu^e (tom. 4, p. 2, 1. 1. c. 6) haa deaoribed th« 
bridges of Norni, Alcantara, Nismes. &c. 

Bergler, Histoire des grands Chemine de I’Empire Bomaln. 1. 11. s. 1-28. 

8* Procopius in Hist. ArcanA, c. 30. Bergier, Hist, des grands Ghemins, 1. iv. 
Codex Theodoslan. 1. viil. tit. v. vol. E. p. 3064163, with Godefroy’s learned comr 
mentary. 
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miles in a day along the Roman roads.*®* The nse of the 
posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an Imperial 
mandate ; but though originally intended for ^e public ser- 
A'ice, it was sometimes indulged to the business or com 
veniency of private citizens.*® Nor w'as the communication 
of the Roman empire less free and open by sea than it was 
by land. The provinces surrounded and enclosed the Med- 
iterranean : and Italy, in the shape of an immense promon- 
tory, advanced into the midst of that great lake. The coasts 
of Italy are, in general, destitute of safe harbors ; but human 
industry had coirected the deficiencies of nature ; and tlie 
artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, was a use- 
ful monument of Roman greatness.®* From this port, which 
was only sixteen miles from the capital, a favorable Ifreeie 
frequently carried vessels in seven days to the columns of 
Hercule.s, and in nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt.** 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have im- 
puted extensive empire, the power of Rome was attended 
with some beneficial consequences to mankind ; and the 
same freedom of intercourse which extended the vices, dif- 
fused likewise the improvements, of social life. In the mor^ 
remote ages of antiejuity, the world was unequally divided- 
The East was in tlie immemorial possession of arts and lux- 
ury; whilst the West was inhabited by rude and warlike 
barbarians, who either disdained agriculture, or to whom it 
was totally unknown. Under the protection of an estab- 
lished government, the productions of happier climates, and 

^ In the time of Theodosius, Cajsariuft, a magistrate of hi|;h rank, vent post 
from Antioch to Oonstaiuliiople. He began bis journey at night, was in Cappa- 
docia (166 miles from Antioch) the ensuing evening, and arrived at ConBtantiiio> 
pie the sixth day about noon. The whole distance was 726 Homan, or 666 English 
miles. See Libaiilus, Orat. zxii., and the Itiueraria, p. 6T2-56I.t 

*0 Pliny, though a favorite and a minieter, made an apology for granting post- 
horses to his wife on the most urgent business. Epist. x. 121, 122. 

“ Bergier, Hist des grands Chemins. J. iv. c. 49. 

•2 Plln. Hist. Natnr. xix. 1. [In Procem.] t 


* Posts for the conveyance of intelligence were established by Angnstns. Sizet. 
Ang. 49. The couriers travelled with amazing speed. Blair oii Homan Slavery, 
iMdie, p. 261. It is probable that the pus's, from the time of Augustus, were con- 
nned lo the public service, and suppli^ by impressment. Nerva, as it appears 
from a coin of his reign, made an important change ; “ be established posts upon 
all the public roads of Italy, and made the service chargeable upon hb> own ex- 
chequer. • • Hadrian, perceiving the advantaM of this improvement ex- 
tended it to all tlie provinces of tlie empire.” Oardwell on Coins, p. 220. — M. 

t A courier Is mentioned in Walpole’s Travels, ii. S35, who was to travel from 
Aleppo to Gonstaiitliiople, more than TOO miles, in eight days, an uuosually short 
Journey.— M. 

% Pliny says PuteoU, which seems to have been the usual landing-place from 
the East. See tiie voyages of St. Paul, Acts, zxviii. IS, and of Josepnus, Vita, o. 
S. — M. 
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the industry of more civilized nations, were gradually intr©. 
duced into the western countries of Europe ; and the native 
were encouraged, by an open and profitable commerce, to 
multiply the former, as well as to improve the latter. It 
would be almost impossible to enumerate all the articles, 
either of the animal or the vegetable reign, which were suc- 
cessively imported into Europe from Asia and Egypt : “ but 
it will not be unworthy of the dignity, and much less of the 
utility, of an historical work, slightly to touch on a few of 
the principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the herbs, 
and the fruits, that grow in our European gardens, are of 
foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is betrayed even 
by their names : the apple was a native of Italy, and when 
the Romans liad tasted the richer flavor of the apricot, the 
peac^, the poinegi-anate, the citron, and the orange, they 
contented themselves with applying to all these new fruits 
the common denomination of apple, discriminating them 
from each other by the additional epithet of their country. 
2. In the time of Homer, the vine grew u'ild in the island of 
Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent continent ; but it 
was not improved by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor 
grateful to the taste, of the savage inhabitants.®^ A thou- 
sand years afterwards, Italy could boast that, of the four- 
score most generous and celebrated wines, more than two- 
thirds were produced from her soil.®^ The blessing was 
soon communicated to the Narbonnese province of Gaul ; 
but so intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen the 
grapes in those ])art8 of Gaul.®® This difficulty, however, 
was gradually vanquished ; and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age 

*3 It la not impiobable that the Greeks and Pboenlcians introduced some uenr 
arts and productiona into tbe nelgUborbood of MarBellles and Qades. 

M See Horaor, Udyaa. 1. ix. v. 358. 

■spiiu. HiBt. Natur. 1. xlv. 

Strab. Geograph. 1. Iv. p. 269. The intense cold of a Gallic winter was al- 
most proyerblal among the ancients.* 


* Strabo only say-s that the grape does not ripen, jj iaTreXos ov paSiu? reAror 
Aopel. Attempts had been made in the time of Augustus to naturalize the vine 
In the north of Gaul ; but the cold was too great. Diod. Sic. edit. Khodom. p. 
S04.— W. Diodorus (lib. v. 26) gives a curious picture of Uie Italic traders bar- 
tering, with the savages of Gaul, a cask of wine for a slave, — M. 

It appears from the newly discovered treatise of Cicero de Republica, that 
there was a law of the republic probibltins the culture of the vine and olive be- 
yond the Alps, in orderto keep up the vaUie of those in Italy. Nos Justissimi 
homines, qui transalpinas gentes oleam et vltem serere non siuimus, quo plnris 
Sint nostra oliveta nostmeque vinen. IJb. lii. 9. The restrictive law of Domitlan 
was veiled under the decent pretext of encouraging the culUvatlou of grain. 
Suet. Dom. vU. It was repealed by Probus. Vopis. Probus, 18.— M. 
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«t the Antonines.*^ 3. The olive, in the western world, fol- 
lowed the progress of peace, of which it was consider^ as 
the symbol. Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, 
both Italy and Africa were strangers to that useful plant : 
it was naturalized in those countries ; and at length carried 
into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of the 
ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and could 
only flourish in the neighborhood of the sea, were insensibly 
exploded by industry and experience.®" 4. The cultivation 
of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched 
the whole country, however it might impoverish the particu- 
lar lands on which it was sown.® 6. The use of artificial 
grasses became familiar to the farmers both of Italy and the 
provinces, particularly the Lucerne, which derived its name 
and origin from Media.^®® The assured supply of wholiftome 
and plentiful food for the cattle during winter multiplied 
the number of the flocks and herds, which in their turn con- 
tributed to the fertility of the soil. To all these improve- 
ments may be added an assiduous attention to mines and 
fislieries, which, by employing a multitude of laborious 
hands, serve to increase the pleasures of the rich and the 
subsistence of the poor. I'he elegant treatise of Columella 
describes the advanced state of the Spanish husbandry 
under the reign of Tiberius ; and it may be observed, that 
those famines, which so frequently afflicted the infant repub- 
lic, were seldom or never experienced by the extensive em- 
pire of Rome. The accident.al scarcity, in any single prov- 
ince, was immediately relieved by the plenty of its more 
fortunate neighbors. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since 
the productions of nature are the materials of art. Under 
the Roman empire, the labor of an industrious and ingenious 
people was variously, but incessantly, employed in the service 

w In tliw beginning of the fourth century, the orator Euraeiiius (Panegyr. Ve- 
ter. vlil 0, edit, Deljwin ) speake of the vines in the territory of Aiituii, which 
were decayed through age, and the first plantation of which was totally unknown. 
The Fogus Arebrlgiuis is supiiosed by M. d’Anvllle to be the district of Beaune, 
selebraied, even at present, for one of the fli-st growths of Burgundy.* 

«e Plln. Hist. Natur. 1. xv. 

“Plin. HUt. Natur. 1. xix. 

u» See the agreeable Essays on Agriculture by Mr. Harte, in which he has 
•ollected all that the ancients and modems have said of Lucerne. 


* This 1b proved by a passage of Pliny, the Elder, where lie speaks of a certain 
kind of grape (vitls plcata, viuum ptcalum) which grows natuially in the district 
of Vienne, and had recently been transplanted into the country of the Arverui 
(Auvergne., of the Helvii (the Vivarais), the Sequaui (Burgundy and Erauebe 
Oompt^. Pliny wrote A. D. 77. Hist. Hat, xiv. 1— W. 
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of the rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, and tbeif 
furniture, the favorites of fortune united every refinement of 
conveniency, of elegance, and of splendor, whatever could 
soothe their pride or gratify their sensuality Such refine- 
ments, under the odious name of luxury, have been severely 
arraigned by the moralists of every age ; and it might perhaps 
be more conducive to the virtue, as well as happiness, of man- 
kind, if all possessed the necessaries, and none the super- 
fluities, of life. But in the present imperfect condition of 
society, luxury, though it may proceed from vice or folly, 
seems to be the only means that can correct the unequal dis- 
tribution of property. The diligent mechanic, and the skilful 
artist, who have obtained no share in the division of the earth, 
receive a voluntary tax from the possessors of land ; and the 
Ifittei are prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase additional 
pleasures. This opei’ation, the particular effects of which are 
felt in every society, acted with much more diffusive energy 
in the Roman world. The provinces would soon have been 
exhausted of their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce 
of luxury had not insensibly restored to the industrious sub- 
jects the sums which were exacted from them by the arms 
and authority of Rome. As long as tiie circulation was con- 
fined within the bonds of the empire, it impressed the po- 
litical machine with a new degree of activity, and its con- 
sequences, sometimes beneficial, could never become per- 
nicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits 
of an empire. The most remote countries of the ancient 
world were ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy 
of Rome. The forests of Serbia afforded some valuable 
furs. Amber was brought over land from the shores of the 
Baltic to the Danube ; and the barbarians were astonished at 
the price which tliey received in exchange for so useless a 
commodity.^®^ There was a considerable demand for Baby- 
lonian carpets, and other manufactures of the East; but the 
most important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was 
carried on with Arabia .and India. Every year, about the time 
of the summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and twenty ves- 
sels sailed from Myos-horraos, a port of Egypt, on the Red 
Sea. By the periodical assistance of the monsoons, they 

m Tacit. Germania, o. 48. Plln. Hist. Nat. xzxvii. 13. The latter observed 
with Home humor, that even faaliioii hail not yet found out the use of amber! 
Nero sent a Koman knis^ht to purcliase great quantities on the spot where it waa 
produced, the ooaat of modern Prussia. 
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totversed the ocean in about forty days. The coast of Mala> 
bar, or the island of Ceylon, ““ was the usual term of their 
navigation, and it was in those markets that the merchants 
from the more remote countries of Asia expected their ar- 
rival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January ; and as soon as their rich 
cargo had beeu transported on the backs of camels, from the 
Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended that river as far as 
Alexandria, it was poured, without delay, into the capital of 
the empire.'®* The objects of oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling ; silk, a pound of which was esteemed not in- 
ferior in value to a pound of gold;'®^ precious stones, 
among which *the pearl claimed the first rank after the 
diamond ; and a variety of aromatics that were consumed 
in religious worship and the pomp of funerals. The'^labor 
and risk of the voyage were rewarded with almost incredible 
profit ; but the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and 
a few individuals were enriched at the expense of the public. 
As th» natives of Arabia and India were contented with the 
productions and manufactures of their own country, silver, 
on the side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the only * 
instrument of commerce. It W'as a complaint worthy of the 
gravity of the senate, that, in the purchase of female ornar- 
ments, the wealth, of the state was irrecoverably given away 
to foreign and hostile n.ations.'®* The annual loss is com- 
puted, by a writer of an inquisitive but censorious temper, at 

Called Taprobana by the Bomaiis, and Serindib by the Arabs. It was dis- 
covered under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the principal mart 
of the Bast. 

•“s Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. vi. Strabo, 1. xvii. 

Hist. August, p. 224. A silk garment was considered aa an ornament to a 
woman, but as a disgrace to a man. 

iu> The two gi'eat pearl fisheries were the same as at present, Ormus and Cape 
Comorin, As well as we can compare ancient with modem geography, Kome was 
supplied with diamonds fiom the mine of Jumelpur, in Bengal, which Is de- 
scribed in the Voyages de Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 

ton Tacit. Anual. Ul. 53. In a speech of Tiberius. 


• Certainly not the only one. The Indians were not so contented with regard 
to foreign productions. .Arrian has a long list of European wares, which they 
received in exchange for their own ; Itauaii and other wines, braes, tin, lead, 
coral, chrysolith, storax, glass, dresses Ot one or many colors, zones, &c. See 
Peilplus Marls Erythrmi in Hudson, Geogr. Min. i. p. 27.— W. The German 
translator observes that Gibbon has confined the use of aromatics to religious 
worship and funerals. His error seems the omission of other spices^of which the 
Romans must have consumed great quantities in their cookery. Wenck, how- 
ever, admits that silver was the chief article of excliange. — M. 

In 1787, a peasant (near Nellore in the Carnatic) struck, in digging, on the re- 
mains of a Hindu temple ; he found, also, a pot which contained Roman coins 
and medals of the second century, mostly Trajans, Adrians, and Faustimia. all of 
gold, many of them fresh and beautiful, others defaced or j^rforated, as if they 
End been worn as ornaments. (Asiatic Researches, U. 19.>— M. 
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upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling."" Such 
was the style of discontent, brooding over the dark prospect 
of approaching poverty. And yet, if we compare Ijhe pro- 
portion between gold and silver, as it stood in the time of 
Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we 
shall discover within that period a very considerable in- 
crease.*'’® There is not the least reason to suppose that gold 
w.as become more scarce ; it is therefore evident that silver 
was grown more common ; that whatever might be the 
amount of the Indian and Ar.abi.in exports, they were far 
from exhausting the wealth of the Roman world ; and that 
the produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands 
of commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the 
p'aSt, hnd to depreciate the present, the tranquil and pros- 
perous state of the empire w'as warmly felt, and honestly 
confessed, by the provincials as well as Romans. “ They 
acknowledged that the true principles of social life, laws, 
agriculture, and science, which had been first inventcd*by the 
wisdom of Athens, were now firmlj^ established by the power 
of Rome, under whose auspicious influence the neroest bar- 
barians were united by an equal government and common 
language. They affirm, that with the improvement of arts, 
the human species was vi.sibly multiplied. They celebrate 
the increasing splendor of the cities, the beautiful face of the 
country, cultivated and adorned like an immense garden ; 
and the long festival of peace which was enjoyed by so many 
nations, forgetful of their ancient animosities, and delivered 
from the apprehension of future danger.” *'* lV})atever sus- 
picions may be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declama- 
tion, which seems to prevail in these passages, the substance 
of them is perfectly agreealjile to historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries 
should discover in the public felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform 
government of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret 
poison into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men 
were gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of genius 
was extinguished, and even the military spirit evaporated. 
The natives of Europe were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, 

Plln. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In anotlier place he computes half that sum ; 
Qulngeiities H. 8. for India exclusive of Arabia. 

•'“The proportion, wliicb was 1 to 10, and 121, rosetoMj, the legal regula. 
tion of Constantine. See Arbulhnot’s Tables of Ahciuiit Coins, c. 6. 

1“ Among many other passages, see Pliny (illst. Natur. ill. 6), Aristides (tie 
0>be Itom^) and TertuUlaa (de Animd, c. 30). 
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Britaio, axid Hlyrictiin st^Ued ' the legions with excelleoA 
soldierfl, and eonstituted the real stren^h of the monarchy. 
Their personal Valor remtdned, but they no longer possessed 
that public courage which is nourished by the love of inde« 
pendenoe, the sense of national honor, the presence of dan- 
ger, and the habit of command. They received laws and 
governors from the will of their sovereign, and trusted for 
their defence to a mercenary army. The posterity of their 
. boldest leaders was contented with the rank of citizens and 
subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court 
or standard of the emperors ; and the deserted provinces, 
deprived of political strength or union, insensibly sunk into 
the languid indifference of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and 
refinement, was fashionable among the subjects of flCSdriah 
and the Antonines, who were themselves men of learning 
and curiosity. It was diffused over the whole extent of 
their empire ; the most northern tribes of Britons had 
acquired a taste for rhetoric ; Homer as well as Virpil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube ; and the most liberal rewards sought out the faint- 
est glimmerings of literary merit.”® The sciences of physic 
and astronomy were successfully cultivated by the Greeks ; 
the observations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their discoveries and 
corrected their errors; but if we except the inimitable 
Lucian, this age of indolence passed away without having 
produced a single writer of original genius, or who excelled 
in the arts of elegant composition.! The authority of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the 
schools ; and their systems, transmitted with blind deference 

11° Herodes Atticus garo the sophist Polemo above eight thousand pounds for 
tliree declamations . See Pbllostrat. 1. 1. p. S3S. The Antonines founded a school 
at Athens, In which professors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great 
sects of philosophy were miiiiitained at t!>e public expense for ttie instruction of 
youth.* The salary of a philosopher was ten thousand drachmse, between three 
and four hundred pounds a year. Similar estaiillshinems were formed In the 
other great cities of the empire. See Lucian in Eunuch tom. 11. p. 362, edit. 
Ileitz. Philostrah 1. 11. p. 5G6. Hist. August, p. 21. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxl.p. 
1196. Juvenal himself, in a morose satire, which in every line betrays his own 
disappointment and envy, is obliged, however, to say. — 

“ O .luvenes, circumspicit et stimulat vos, 

Materiamque siM Dncislndulgentlaquffirit.” — Satir. vll. 20. 


• V espasian first gave a salary to professors ; ho assigned to each professor ot 
rhetoric, Greek and ^man, centeiia sestertia. (Suetou. In Vesp. 18.) Hadrian 
and the Antonines, though still llberal,wero less profuse. — G . from W. Suetonius 
wrote annua ceiitena L. 807, 6, 10.— M. 

t This judgment is rather severe ; besides the physicians, astronomers, and 
grammarlana atttong whom there were some very dlstingulBhed men, there were 
rtlH, under Hadrl.an, Suetonius, Plorus, Plutarch ; under the Antonines, Arrian, 
Fnusanlas, Apptnu, Marcus Aurelius himself > Sextus Empiricus, &c. Jurispru- 
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from one generation of discij)le8 to another, precluded every 
generous attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the 
Umits, of the human mind. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, inspired 
only cold and servile imitations: or if any ventured to 
deviate from those models, they deviated at the same time 
from good sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, 
the youthful vigor of the imagination, after a long repose, 
national emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a 
new world, called forth the genius of Europe. But the pro- 
vincials of Rome, trained by a uniform artificial foreign 
education, were engaged in a very unequal competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their genuine feelings 
ili.^thqir native tongue, had already occupied every place of 
honor. The name of Poet was almost forgotten ; that of 
Orator was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, 
of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learn- 
ing, and the decline of genius was soon followed by the cor- 
ruption of taste. •' 

The sublime Longinus, who, in somewhat a later period, 
and in the court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of 
ancient Athens, observes and laments this degeneracy of his 
contempornrios, which debased their sentiments, enervated 
their courage, and depressed their talents. “ In the same 
manner,” says he, “ as some children always remain pygmies 
w'hose infant limbs have been too closely confined, thus our 
tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits of a just 
servitude, are unable to expand themselves, or to attain that 
well-proportioned greatness which we admire in the ancients ; 
who, living under a popular government, w’^rote with tl»e 
same freedom as they acted.” This diminutive stature of 
mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking below 
the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled 
by a race of pygmies ; when the tierce gi.ants of the north 
broke in, and mended the puny breed. They restored a 
manly spirit of freedom ; and after the revolution of ten 
centuries, freedom became the happy parent of taste and 
science. 

1" tiongln. de Subllm. c. 44, p. 229, edit. Toll. Hero, too, we may say of 
Lonrinus, “ his own example streugUiens all his laws.” lustead of proposing his 
aentlments with a manly boldness, he iiiniimates them with the most guarded 
caution ; puts them into the mouth of a friend, and us far as we oait collect from 
a corrupt^ text, makes a show of refuting them himsef. 


dence gained much by the labors of Salvius Jullanus, .Tulius Celsus, Sex. Pom- 
poniuB, Caius, and others.— (3. trora W. Yet where, among these, is the writer 
of original genius, unless, norhans. PlutarcHV nr even of » atvle reallv ele. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF THE CONSTITUTION OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE, IN THE AGE 
OP THE ANTONINE8. 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that 
of a state, in which a single person, by whatsoever name he 
may be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution of the 
laws, the management of the revenue, and the commCnd'Tlf 
the army. But, unless public liberty is protected by intrepid 
and vigilant guardians, the authority of so formidable a 
magistrate will soon degenerate into despotism. The in- 
fluenee of the clergy, in an age of superstition, might be use- 
fully employed to assert the rights of mankind; "but so in- 
timate is the connection between the throne and the altar, 
that the banner of the church h-as very seldom been seen on 
the side of the people.* A martial nobility and stubborn 
commons, possessed of arms, ten.acious of property, and col- 
lected into constitutional assemblies, form the only balance 
capable of preserving a free constitution against enterprises 
of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been 
levelled by the vast ambition of the dictator ; evei-y fence 
liad been extirpated by the cruel hand of the triumvir. 
After the victory of Actium, the fate of the Roman world 
depended on the will of Octavianua, surnamed Caesar, by his 
uncle’s adoption, and* afterwards Augustus, by the flattery 
of the senate. The conqueror was at the head of forty-four 
veteran legions,^ conscious of their own strength, and of the 

' OrosiuB, vl. 18.t 


* Often enoush in the ages of superstition, but not in the interest of the peo- 
ple or the state, but iu that of the churuli, to which all others were subordinate. 
Vet the power of the pope has often been of great service in repressing the ex- 
cesses 01 sovereigns, and lu softening manners. — W. Tlic history of the Itallau 
republics proves the error of Gibbon, and tlio justice of his German translator’s 
comment.— M. 

t Dion says twenty-five (or three), (Iv. as.) The united triumvirs had ha* 
forty-three. (Appian. Bell. Civ. Iv. 3.) The testimony of Oroslus is of little value 
when more certain may be had.— W. But all the legions, doubtless, submitted 
to Augustus after the battle of AcUum. — M. 
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weakness of the constitution, habituated, during twenty 
yeare’ civil war, to every act of blood and violence, and pas- 
sionately devoted to the house of Caesar, from whence alone 
they had received, and expected, the most lavish rewards. 
The provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of the re- 
public, sighed for the government of a single person, who 
would be the master, not the accomplice, of those petty 
tyrants. The people of Rome, viewing, with a secret 

S leasure, the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only 
read and public shows ; and were supplied with both by 
the liberal hand of Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, 
who had almost universally embraced the philosophy of 
Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings of ease and tran- 
quillity, and suffered not the pleasing dream to be inteiTupted 
by th^ memory of their old tumultuous freedom. With its 
power, the senate had lost its dignity ; many of the most 
noble families were extinct. The republicans of spirit and 
ability had perished in the field of battle, or in the proscrip- 
tion. The door of the assembly had been designedly left 
open, for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand per- 
sons, who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of de- 
riving honor from- it.* 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps 
in which Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed him- 
self the father of his country. He was elected censor ; and, 
in concert with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of 
the senators, expelled a few members,* whose vices or 
whose obstinacy required a public example, persuaded near 
two hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a 
voluntary retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to 
about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient number of 
patrician families, and accepted for himself the honorable 
title of Prince of the Senate,! which had always been be- 

s Julius Gsesar introduced aoidier^Btrajigers, and lialf-barbarlaiis into the 
senate (Sueton. in C»8ar. c. 77, 80.) The abuse became still more scandalous 
after his death* 


Dion says the contrary, 


^ • Of these Dion and Suetonius knew nothing.— TV. 

atrrbf piii' ovSeva avrwv dTn 7 A«t\//e.— M. 

t But Augustus, then Octavius, was censor, and in virtue of that office, even 
according to the constitution of the free republic, could reform the senate, expel 
luiworthy members, name the Princeps Senates, &c. That was called, as is well 
known, Senatum legere. It was custoinaiy, during tlie free republic, for the 
censor to be named Princeps Senates (S. Liv. 1. xxvii. c. 11, 1. xl. c. ol ); and 
Dion e^ressly says, that this was done according to ancient usage. He was em- 

K iwCTed by a decree of the senate (flovA^r eirtTpei^aenjf) to admit a number of 
power patricians. Finally, the senate was not the legislative 
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stowed, by the censors, on the citizen the most eminent tor 
his honors and services.® But whilst he thus restored the 
dignit;^, he destroyed the independence, of the senate. ITie 
principles of a free constitution are irrecoverably lost, when 
the legislative jower is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared, Au- 
gustus pronounced a studied oration, wfach displayed his 
patriotism, and disguised his .ambition. “He lamented, yet 
excused, liis past conduct. Filial piety h.ad required at his 
hands the revenge of his father’s murder ; the humanity of 
his own nature had sometimes given way to the stern haws 
of necessity, and to a forced connection with two unworthy 
colleagues : as long as Antony lived, the republic forbade 
him to abandon her to a degenerate Ilonian, and a barbarian 
queen. He was now at liberty to satisfy his duty sjkI 
inclination. He solemnly restored the senate and people to 
all their ancient rights ; and wished only to mingle with the 
crowd of his fellow-citizens, and to share the blessings which 
he had obtained for his country.” * 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had as- 
sisted at this assembly) to describe the various emotions of 
the senate ; those that were suppressed, and those that were 
affected. It was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augus- 
tus ; to seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. The 
respective advantages of monarchy and a republic have 
often divided speculative inquirers ; the present greatness 
of the Roman state, the corruption of manners, and the 
license of the soldiers, supplied new argiracnts to the advo- 
cates of monarchy; and these general views of government 
were again warped by tlie hopes and fears of each individual. 
Amidst this confusion of sentiments, the answer of the 
senate was unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept 
the resignation of Augustus; they conjured him not to 
desert the republic, which he had saved. After a decent 
resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the 
senate ; and consented to receive the government of the 
provinces, and the general command of the Roman armies, 
under the well-known names of Proconsul and Impbeatok.® 

» Dion CassiuB, 1. lill. p. 693. SueioniuB in AuRUBt. c. 35. 

< Dion (1. Uil. p. C!)8) Lives u.s a prolix and bombasl speech on this great occa- 
sion. I have borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the general language of 
Augustas . 

“ Imperator (from which we liave derived Emperor) sigtilfted under the repuls 
lie no more than general, and was emphatically bestowed by the soldiers, when 
on the field of battle they proclaimed their victorious leader worthy of that title. 
ViTien the Roman cnijicrors assumed it in tliat sense, they placed it after their 
name, and marked how often they had taken it. 
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But Ke would receive them only for ten years. Even belorq 
the expiration of that period, ho hoped that the wounds of 
civil discord would be completely healed, and that the re* 

f )ublic, restored to its pristine health and vigor, wSuld no 
onger require the dangerous interposition of so extraor- 
dinary a magistrate. The memory of this comedy, repeated 
several times during the life of Augustus, was preserved to 
the last ages of the empire, by the peculiar pomp with 
which the perpetual mouarchs of Rome always solemnized 
the tenth years of their reign.® 

Without any violation of the principles of the constitu- 
tion, the general of the Roman armies might receive and 
exercise an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, the 
enemies, and the subjects of the republic. With regard to 
t|y soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from the 
earliest ages of Rome, given way to the hopes of conquest, 
and a just sense of military discipline. The dictator, or 
consul, had a right to command the service of the Roman 
youth ; and to punish an obstinate or cowardly dis, obedi- 
ence by the most severe and ignominious penalties, by strik- 
ing the offender out of the list of citizens, by confiscating 
his property, and by selling his person into slavery.’ The 
most sacred rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian 
and Sempronian laws, were suspended by the military 
engagement. In hi.s camp the general exercised an absolute 

E ower of life and death ; his jurisdiction was not confined 
y any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding, and the ex- 
ecution of the sentence was immediate and without appeal.® 
The choice of the enemies of Rome was regularly decided 
by the legislative authority. The most important resolu- 
tions of peace and war were seriously debated in the senate, 
and solemnly ratified by the people. But wdien the arras of 
the legions w'ere carried to a great distance from Italy, the 
generals assumed the liberty of directing them against 
whatever people, and in whatever manner, they judged 
most advantageous for the public service. It was from the 
success, not from the justice, of their enterprises, that they 
expected the honors of a triumph. In the use of victory, 
especially after they were no longer controlled by the com- 

• Dion, 1. liil. p. 703, Ac. 

’ Livy Epilom. 1, xiv. [c. 27.] Valer. Maxim, vi. 3. 

B See. In the viiith book of Livy, tbe conduct of Manlius Torquatns and Papt* 
rlus Cursor. They violated the laws of nature and humanity, but they asSiirted 
those of military discipline ; am) the people, who abhorred the a^on, were obligeq 
to respect the principle. 
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missioners of the senate, they exercised the most unbounded 
despotism. When Porapey commanded in the East, he 
rewarded his soldiera and allies, dethroned princes, divided 
kingdoms, founded colonies, and distributed the treasures of 
Mithridates. On his return to Rome, he obtained, by a 
single act of the senate and people, the universal ratification 
of all his proceedings.® Such was the power over the sol- 
diers, and over the enemies of Rome, which was either 
granted to, or assumed by, the gonei-als of the republic. 
They were, at the same time, the governors, or rather 
monarchs, of the conquered provinces, united the civil with 
the military character, administered justice as well as the 
finances, and exercised both the executive and legislative 
power of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the first ch^tef 
of this work, some notion may be formed of the armies and 
provinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. 
But as it was impossible that he could personally command 
the legions of so many distant frontiers, he was indulged by 
the senate, as Pompey had already been, in the permission 
of devolving the execution of his great office on a sufficient 
number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these officers 
seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; but their 
station was dependent and precarious. They received and 
held their commissions at the •will of a superior, to whose 
auspicious influence the merit of their actions was legally 
attributed.*® They were the representatives of the emperor. 
The emperor alone was the general of the republic, and his 
jurisdiction, civil as well as military, extended over all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, however, to 
the senate, that he always delegated his power to the mem- 
bers of their body. The imperial lieutenants were of con- 
sular or praetorian dignity ; the legions were commanded by 
senators, and the prsefecture of Egypt was the only impor- 
tant trust committed to a Roman knight, 

“ By the lavish but nnconetralued guffrages of the people, Pompey. had ob- 
tained a military command scarcely Inferior to that of Augustus. Among the 
extraordinary acts of power executed by the former, wo may remai'k the founda. 
tiou of twenty-nine cities, and the distribution of three or four millions sterling 
to his troops. The ratlUcation of bis acts met with some opposition and delays 
In the senate. See Plutarch, A ppian,X>loii Cassius, and the hist book of the 
castles to Attlous. 

w Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed by the general, 
who was authorized to toke the Auspices lu the name of the people. By an exact 
consequence, drawn from this principle of policy and religion, too triumph WM 
reserved to the emperor *, and his most euocesef ul lieutenants were satisdw with 
some marks of distinction, which, under the name of triumphal honors, were 
invented in their favor. _ 
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Within six days after Augustus had been oompelled to 
accept so very liberal a grant, he resolved to gratify the 
pride of the senate by an easy sacrifice. He represented to 
them, that they had enlarged his powers, even beyond that 
degree which might be required by the melancholy condi- 
tion of the times. Tliey had not permitted him to refuse 
the laborious command of the armies and the frontiers ; but 
he must insist on being allowed to restore the more peaceful 
and secure provinces to the mild administration of the civil 
magistrate. In the division of the provinces, Augustus 
provided for his own power and for the dignity of the re- 
public. The proconsuls of the senate, particularly those of 
Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honorable char- 
^rer than the lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded 
in Gaul or SvTia. The former were attended by lictors, the 
latter by soldiers.* A Law was passed, that wherever the 
emperor was present, liis extraordinary commission should 
supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor ; a cus- 
tom was introduced, that the new conquests belonged to 
the imperial portion ; and it was soon discovered that the 
authority of the Prince^ the favorite epithet of Augustus, 
was the same in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus ob- 
tained an important privilege, which rendered liim master 
of Rome and Italy. By a dangerous excei)tion to the 
ancient maxims, he was authorized to preserve his military 
><Mmmand, supported by a numerous body of guards, even 
in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. His com- 
mand, indeed, was confined to tliose citizens who were 
engaged in the service by the military oath ; but such was 
the ju’opensity of the Romans to servitude, th.at the oath 
was voluntarily taken by the inagi8trate.s, the senators, and 
the equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was insen- 
sibly converted into an annual and solemn protestation of 
fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military force as the 
firmest foundation, he wisely rejected it as a very odious 
instrument of government. It w'as more agreeable to his 

* Tills distinction is without foundation. The lieutenants of the emperor, 
who were called Proprsetois, whether they had been ]jr., i>;js or consuls, were at- 
tended by six lictors : those who hod the ngUi of the swuid. (of life and death 
over the soldiers.— M.) bore the niiiltaiy habit (paludamentumi and the sword. 
The provincial governors commlssiimed by the senate, who, whether they had 
been consuls or not, were ctilled Proconsuls, bad twelve lictors when they had 
been consuls, and six only when they bad but been pratora. The proviiioes of 
.Africa and Asia were only given to exHsonouls. See, on the Organization of the 
Proviuces, l>luu, UU. U, IG. Strabo, zvii. 840. — W. 
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temper, as well as to his policy, to reign under the venerable 
names of ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his 
own peMBon, all the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. 
With this view, he pennitted the senate to confer upon 
him, for his life, the powers of the consular and tribunitian 
offices,^ which were, in the same manner, continued to all 
his successors. The consuls had succeeded to the kings of 
Rome, and represented the dignity of the state. They 
superintended the ceremonies of religion, levied and com- 
manded the legions, gave audience to foreign ambassadors, 
and presided in the assemblies both of the senate and 
people. The general control of the finances was intrusted 
to their care ; and though they seldom had leisure to 
administer justice in person, they were considered 
supreme guardians of law', equity, and tlie public peace. 
Such was their ordinary jurisdiction : bat whenever the 
senate em])owered the first magistrate to consult the safety 
of the commonwealth, he was raised by that decree above 
the law'^, and exercised, in the defence of liberty, a tempo- 
rary despotism.'* The character of the tribunes was, in 
every respect, dififerent from that of the consuls. The 
appearance of the former was modest and humble ; but 
their persons were sacred and inviolable. Their force was 
suited rather for op]»osition than for action. They were 
instituted to defend the oppressed, to pardon offences, to 
arraign the enemies of the people, and, when they judged 
it necessary, to stop, by a single word, the w'hole machine 
of government. As long as the republic subsisted, the 
d.'iiigerous influence, w'hich either the consul or the tribune 
might derive from their respective jurisdiction, was dimin- 
ished by several important restrictions. Their authority 
expired with the year in w hich they were elected ; the 
former office was divided between two, the latter among 
ten persons; and, as both in their private and public interest 
they were averse to each other, their mutual conflicts eon- 
tributed, for the most part, to strengthen rather than to 

'' Cicero (de Leglbus, Hi. 3) tbe consular office the name of Regia- poiesia^ ; 

and Polybius (1. vT. c. 3) obdorves three powers In the Komau consillutloik. The 
monarchical was representetl and exercised by the consuls. 

As the tribuiiitiau power (diatiiicl from the annual office) was first inyented 
bv the dictator Cmsar, (Dion, 1. xUv. p. 3M,) we may easily conceive, that it was 
^vei) ss a reward for having so nobly averted, by arms, the s^red rights of the 
mbunes and people. See his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. 1. . 

Augustus exercised nine annual consulsldps without interruption. He then 
most aruully TSfnsed that magistracy, as well as the dictatorship, absented him- 
self from Rome, and waited till the wtal effects of tumult and faction forced the 
senate to invest him with a perpetual consulship' Aufi^tus, as well as his sue* 
sessois, affected, however, to conceal so invidious a title. 
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destroy the balance of the constitution.* But ■when the 
consular and tribunitian powers were united, when they 
were vested for life in a single person, when the general of 
the army was, at the same time, the minister of the senate 
and the representative of the Itoman people, it was impos- 
sible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to define the 
limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honors, the policy of Augustus 
soon added the splendid as well as important dignities of 
supreme pontiff, and of censor. By the former be acquired 
the management of the religion, and by the latter a legal 
inspection over the manners and fortunes, of the Roman 
IJeople. If so many distinct and independent powers did 
not exactly unite with each other, the complaisance of the 
Semite was prepared to supply every deficiency by the most 
ample and extraordinary concessions. The emperors, as the 
first ministers of the republic, w’ere exempted from the obliga- 
tion and penalty of many inconvenient Jaws ; they were 
authorized to convoke the senate, to make several motions in 
the same day, to recommend candidates for the honors of 
the state, to enlarge the bounds of the city, to employ the 
revenue at their discretion, to declare peace and war, to 
ratify treaties ; and by a most comprehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever they should judge 
advantageous to the empire, and agreeable to the majesty 
of things private or public, human or divine.’^ 

When all the various jiowers of executive government 
were committed to the Imperial marjistrate, tlie ordinary 
magistrates of the coinraonwealth languished in obscurity, 
without vigor, and almost without business. The names 
and forms of tlie ancient administration were preserved by 
Augustus with the most anxious care. The usual number 
of consuls, praetors, and tribunes, were annually invested 

a See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the Emperor Vea- 
paslaii all the jiowers maiiteii to his preUece-sors, Augusrus, Tiberius, and Clau- 
dius. Tliis cuiiouB and imi)ortant mouumeut is published in Qruter’s Inscrip- 
tions, No. ccxlil.t 

Two consuls were created on the Calends of January , but in the course of 
the year others were substituted in their places, till the annual number seems to 
have amounted to no less tlian twelve. The prjetors were usually sixteen or 
eighteen, (Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad Tacit. Aunal. 1. i.) I have not mentioned the 


* The note of M. Quizot on the tribunitian ^wer applies to the French trans- 
lation rather than to the original. The former has, maintenlT la balance toujouia 
dgale, which implies much more than Gibbon’s general expression. The note 
oeloiws rather to the bistoiy of the Kepublic than that of the Empire. — M. 

t It Is also ill the editions of Tacitus by Ryek, (Annal. p. 420,421.) and Ernesti, 
(Excars, ud lib. iv. C ,) but this fragment contains so many inconsistencies, both 
in matter and form, that Its authenticity may be doubted.— W. 
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with theilr respective ensigns of office, and continued to dis- 
cliarge some of their least important functions. Those honors 
still attrifcted the vain ambition of the Romans ; and the em- 
perors themselves, though invested for life with the powers 
of the consulship, frequently aspired to the title of that 
annual dignity, which they condescended to share with the 
most illustrious of their fellow-citizens.^® In the election of 
these magistrates, the people, during the reign of Augustus, 
were permitted to expose all the inconveniences of a wild 
democracy. That artful prince, instead of discovering the 
least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their suf- 
frages for himself or lus friends, and scrupulously practised 
all the duties of an ordinary candidate,^'' But we may 
venture to ascribe to his councils the first measure of t^ 
succeeding reign, by which the elections were transfrfreff 
to the senate.^® The assemblies of the people were forever 
abolished, and the emperors were delivered from a danger- 
ous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, might have 
disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the established gov- 
ernment. 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, 
Marius and Ciesar had subverted the constitution of their 
country. But as soon as the senate had been humbled and 
disarmed, such an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and useful instru- 
ment of dominion. It was on the dignity of the senate 
that Augustus and his successors founded their iieAv empire ; 
and they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In the administration of their 
own powei's, they frequently consulted the great national 


JEdlle* or OuseRtors. OCBcers of Uie police or revenue easily adapt themaelTeB to 
Aliy forin oi KOvemiUGnt. In tlw tiin© of Noio, tlio tribunes lu^AlIy posHdSsodthG 
rlcht of 1 ) 1 /( 7064 * 1011 , tliough it might be dangerous to exercise it. (Tacit. Aimal. 
xtI, 1’6.) Ill the time of Trajan, It was doubtful whether the tribuneshlp.was an 
oUtce or a name, (I’Uii. Epist. 1. 2.1.) , , . n,,. , i . 

The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulslilp. The virtuous 
princes wore inodoriite in the puibuit, and exact In tlfc dischai'ge of it- I'rajan 
revived the ancient oath, and swore before the consul’s tribunal wiat he would 
ob8erveOielawB,(PUn. Panegyric, c. <M.) , 

(Tuoties Maglstratuum ConiiUis iiiteiesset. Tribus cum candidatis suU clr- 
cuibat : siipplicabatqne more solemni* Tcrebat et ipse suffraglum in tribubos^ ut 
uuusopopulo. Suetonius in August, c. r>6. , 

Turn prlmum Comltla e campo ad patres translata sunt, lacit. AnMi. 1. 
word printuffi seems to allndo to bora© faint and unsuccessful enorttf 
which were made towards restoring them to the people.* 

• The emperor Caligula made the attempt : he restored the Comltia to the 
people, but, to a short Ume, took them away again. Suet, in Calo. c. 10. Dion, 
fix 9 20. Nevertlieless, at tho time of Dion, they preserved etill the form of the 
J^omlUa. Dion. lvlli.20.— W. 
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oounoil, and seemed to refer to its decision the most impor<, 
tant concerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the 
intemal provinces, were subject to the immediate* jurisdic- 
tion of the senate. With regard to civil objects, it was the 
supreme court of appeal ; with regard to critninai matters, a 
tribunal, constituted for the trial of all offences that were 
committed by men in any public station, or that affected 
the peace and majesty of the Roman people. The exercise 
of the judicial power became the most frequent and serious 
occupation of the senate ; and the important causes that 
were pleaded before them afforded a last refuge to the 
spirit of ancient eloquence. As a council of state, and as a 
court of justice, the senate possessed very considerable pre- 
rogatives ; but in its legislative capacity, in Avhich it was 
“E&^osed virtually to represent the people, the rights of 
sovereignty were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. 
Every power was derived from their authority, every law 
was ratified by tlieir sanction. Their regular meeting 
were held on three stated days in every month — the C 'lends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were conducted 
with decent freedom ; and the emperors themselves, who 
gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided 
with their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial 
government, as it was instituted by Augustus, and main- 
tained by those princes who understood their own interest 
and that of the people, it may be defined an absolute mon- 
archy disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The 
masters of the Roman world surrounded their throne with 
darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, and humbly 
professed themselves the accountable ministers of the senate, 
whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed.“ 

The face of the court corresponded with the forms of 
the administration. The emperors, if we except those ty- 
rants whose capricious folly violated every law of nature 
and decency, disdained that pomp and ceremony which 
might offend their countrymen, but could add nothing to 
their real power. In all the offices of life, they affected to 

Dion Casdliifi (I. IIH. p. 7ft3-714) ha* given a very looBe and partial gketch of 
the Imperial system. To Illustrate and otten to ooirei t him, 1 have meditated 
Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and consulted the following moderns : the AbbO 
de la Bleterie, in the M^moires de l’Acad6niie des Inscriptions, tom. xix. xxi. 
xxiv. XXV. xxvll. Beaufort, Kdpubllque Ilomaine, tom. i. p. 256-270. The Dis- 
sertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege Begia, nrinted at Doyden, in the year 
1731. Oravlua de Imperio Bomano, p. 479-644 of his Onuscula. Moifei, Verona 
lllustrata. p. i. p. 240, &c. 
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eofifoTind them8elv«a with their subjects, aud maintaiaed 
with them an e<|aal intercourse of visits and entertainments. 
Their habit, their palace, their table, were suited only to the 
rank of an opulent senator. Their family, however numer- 
ous or splendid, was composed entirely of their domestio 
slaves and freedmen.® Augustus or Trajan would have 
blushed at employing the meanest of the Komans in those 
menial offices, which, in the household and bedchamber of a 
limited monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the proudest 
nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors is the only instance in 
which they departed from their accustomed prudence and 
modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the 
successors of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious mode of adulation.* It was easily transferred from 
the kings to the governors of Asia ; and the Roman magis- 
trates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, 
with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacri- 
fices.® Tt was natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had accepted ; and the divine honors 
which both the one and the other received from the prov- 
inces, attested rather the despotism than the servitude of 
Rome. But the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished 
nations in the arts of flattery ; and the imperious spirit of 
the first Ctesar too easily consented to assume, during his 
lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities of Rome. The 
mUder temper of his successor declined so dangerous an 

» A wei^k prince will always l)o governed by UU domestics. The power of 
slaves aggravated the shame of tlie Komaiid ; and Uie senate pan! court to a 
Pallas or a Karcissus. There is a chance that a modern favorite may be a gen« 
tleman« 

See a treatise of Vandale de Consecratioue Principlum. It would bo easier 
for me to <'opy, than it has been to verify, the quotations of that learned Dutch- 
man. 

^ See a dissertation of the Abh^ Mongault in the first volume of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. 


• This Is inaccurate. The successors of Alexander were not the first deified 
sovereigns . the Egyptians had deified and worslupped many of tlieir kings ; the 
Olympus of the Greeks wa.s people<i with divinities who had reigned on earth ; 
finally, Komulus himself had received thp honors of an apotlieosis (Tit. Llv. 1. 16) 
a long lime hetore Alexander and his sncccssors. It is also an Inaccuracy to 
confoun<l the honors olfei ed in the provinces to the Roman governors, by temples 
and altars, with the true apotheosis of the empeiors ; it was not a religious wor- 
ship, for It had neither priests nor sacrifices. Augustus was severely blamed for 
having permitted himseif to be worshipped as a g^)d in the provinces, (Tac. Ann. 
i. 10 ;) lie would not have incurred that blame if he had only done what the gov- 
ernors were accustomed to do. — G, from W. M. Guizot has been guilty of a still 
greater inaccuracy In confounding the deification of tlie living with the apotheo- 
sis of the dead emperors The nature of the king-worship of Egypt is still very 
obscure; the hero-worship of the Greeks very different from the adoration of 

the ** praeseas nuniea " iu the reigning sovereign.— M* 
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ambition, wbioh was never afterwards revived, except hy 
the madness of Cali^la and Domitian. Augustus pei^ 
mitted indeed some of the provincial cities to erecU temples 
to his honor, on condition that they should associate the 
worship of Rome with that of the sovereign ; he tolerated 
private superstition, of which he might be the object;** but 
he contented himself with being revered by the senate and 
the people in his human character, and wisely left to his suc- 
cessor the care of his public deification. A regular custom 
was introduced, that on the decease of every emperor who 
had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by a 
solemn decree should place him in the number of the gods ; 
and the ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended with 
tJiQge of his funeral. t This legal, and, as it should seem, 
injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter prin- 
ciples, was received with a very faint murmur,*^ by the easy 
nature of Polytheism ; but it was received as an institution, 
not of religion, but of policy. We should disgrace the vir- 
tues of the Antonines by comparing them with the Vices of 
Hercules or Jupiter. Even the characters of Cscsar or 
Augustus were far superior to those of the popular deities. 
But it was the misfortune of the former to live in an en- 
lightened age, and their actions were too faithfully recorded 
to admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, as the de- 
votion of the vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity 
was established by law, it sunk into oblivion, without con- 
tributing either to their own fame, or to the dignity of suc- 
ceeding princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial government, we 
have frequently mentioned the artful founder, under his 
well-known title of Augustus, which was not, howevefr, con- 
ferred upon him till the edifice was almost completed. Tlie 
obscure name of Octavianus he derived from a mean family, 
in the little town of Aricia.4: It was stained with the blood 


Jurandasqne tuum per nomen poiiimus aras, savs Horace to the emperor 
Minself, axid Horace wag well acqxialuted with the court of AugugtUH • 

iu See Cicero III Philippic. 1. 6. Julian in Cieenribug. tuque Tleflm templie 
jurabit Roma per umbras, is the indignant expression of Lucan; but It Is a pa- 
triotic, rather than a devout indignation. 


• The good princes were not those who alone obtained the honors of an apoth 
eoslg : it was conferred on man^ tyrants See an excellent treatise of Scliiep- 
flin, de Consecratione Imperatoium Romanorum, in his Oommentationes hist^ 
rlcae et criUcse. Biile, 1741. p. 184. — W. 

t The curious satire the airoKoXwrwirw, In the works of Seneca, is the strongest 
remonstrance of profaned religion. — ^M. 

t Octavius was not of an obscure family, but of a considerable one of the 
equestrian order. His father, C- Octavius, who possessed great property, had 
kmn praetor, governor of Mac^onla, adorned with the title of lmi>erator, and 
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of the proscription ; and. he was desirous, had it been pos* 
sible, to erase all memory of his former life. The illus- 
trious surname of Caesar he had assumed, as the adopted 
son of the dictator ; but he had too much good sense, either 
to hope to be confounded, or to wish to be compared, with 
that extraordinary man. It was proposed in the senate to 
dignify their minister with a new appellation ; and after a 
serious discussion, that of Augustus was chosen, among 
several others, as being the most expressive of the character 
of peace and sanctity, which he uniforralv affected.^ An- 
gustua was therefore a personal, CcBsar a family distinction. 
The former should naturally have expired with the prince 
on whom it was bestowed ; and however the latter was tlif- 
fused by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the last 
prince who could allege any hereditary claim to the hclRofS" 
of the Julian line. But, at the time of his death, the prac- 
tice of a centu^ had inseparably connected those appel- 
lations with the Imperial dignity, and they have been pre- 
served Jby a long succession of emperors, Romans, Greeks, 
Franks, and Germans, from the fall of the republic to the 
present time. A distinction was, however, soon intro- 
duced. The sacred title of Augustus was always reserved 
for the monarch, whilst the name of Ci^sar was more freely 
communicated to his relations; and from the reign of Ha- 
drian, at least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presumptive heir of 
the empire.* 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution 
which he had destroyed can only be explained by an atten- 
tive consideration of the character of that subtle tyrant. 

» Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 710, wltb tbe curious Annotations of Beimar. 


was on the point of becoming consul when he died. His mother, Attia, was 
daughter of M. Attius Balbus, who had also been praUor, M. Anthony reproached 
Octavius with having been born lu Aricia, which, nevertheless, was a consider- 
able municipal city : he was vigorously refuted by CiceTO. Philip. 111. c. 6. — W. 
Gibbon probably meant that the family had but recently emerged Into notice. 
— M. 

• The princes who by their birth or their adoption belonged to the family of 
the Csesars, took the name ot Ofesar. After the death of Nero, this name des- 
^nated the Imperial dignity Itselt, and afterwards the appointed successor. 
The time at which it was employed in the latU'r sense, cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty. nach ' .1st. .Tunsprud. Rom- 301) affirms from Tacitus, II. i. 15, and 
Suetonius, Galba 17. that Oalhs conferred on Plso I.iclnlaniis tlie title of Csesar, 
and from that time the term had this meaning : but these two historians simply 
say that he appointed Plso his successor, and do not mention the word Csesar. 
Aurelius Victor (in Traj. 34S, ed, Artzeii) says that Hadrian flr-t received this 
title on his adoption ; but as the adoption of Hadrian is still doubtful, and be- 
sides this, as Trajan, on his death-bed, was not likely to have created a new title 
for his successor. It Is more probable that Aiillus verus was the first who WM 
called Cesar, when adopted by Hadrian. Spart. in ..Silo Vero, 102. — W. 
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A cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
m’ompted him at the age of nineteen to assume the mask of 
nypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside. With the 
same hand, and probably with the same temper, he signed 
the proscription of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His 
virtues, and even his vices, were artificial ; and according 
to the various dictates of his interest, he was at first the 
enemy, and at last the father, of the Roman world.*® Whei« 
he framed the artful system of the Imperial authority, his 
moderation was inspired by his fears. He wished to deceive 
the people by an image of civil liberty, and the armies by 
an image of civil government. 

I. The death of Csesar was ever before his eyes. He had 
lavis hed wealth and honors on bis adherents ; but the most 
"fSv&red friends of his uncle were in the number of the con- 
spirators. The fidelity of the lemons might defend his au- 
tnority against open rebellion ; but their vigilance could not 
secure his person from the dagger of a determined republi- 
can ; and the Romans, who revered the memory of Erutns,** 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Ca?sar had pro- 
voked his fate, as much by the ostentation of his power, as 
by his power itself. The consul or the tribune might have 
reigned in peace. The title of king had armed the Romans 
against his life. Augustas was sensible that m.ankind is gov- 
erned by names; nor was he deceived in his expectation, 
that the senate and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they still enjoyed their 
ancient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated people 
cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as it 
was supported by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It was a motive of self-preservar 
tion, not a principle qf liberty, that animated the conspira- 
tors against Caligulii, Nero, and Domitian. They attacked 
the person of the tyrant, without aiming their blow at the 
authority of the emperor. 

^ As Octavisnus advanced to tbe banquet of tbeCsesars, bis color cbanged like 
that of tbe chameleon ; pale at ttret. then red, afterwards black, be at last as- 
sumed the mild livery of Venus and the Graces (CceBars, p. SOU). This image, 
employed by Julian In his ingenious tiction,is justaiid elegant ; but when he con- 
siders this change of character as real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, 
he does too much honor to philosophy and to Octavianus. 

Two centuries after the eetabltshment of monarchy, the emperor Marcus 
A^^^us recommends the character of Brutus as a perfect model of Bomau 


* In a very Ingenious essay, Gibbon has ventured to call in question the prs- 

Eminent virtue ol Brutus. Misc. Works, iv. 95.— M. 
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There awears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which 
the senate, f^er seventy years of patience, made an ineffetv 
tual attempt to resume its long-forgotten rights. When the 
throne was vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consnls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, condemned the mem- 
oi’v of the Csesars, gave the watchword liberty to the few 
cohorts who faintly adhered to their standard, and during 
eight-and-forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, the praeto- 
rian guards had resolved. The stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested with the 
Imperial purple, and prepared to support his election by 
arms. The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the senate 
awoke to all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted 
by the people, and threatened by a military force, thakfeeuie 
assembly was compelled to ratify the choice of the’ praeto- 
rians, and to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the generosity to 
observoi** 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with 
fears of a still more alarming nature. The despair of the 
citizens could only attempt, what the power of the soldiers 
was, at any time, able to execute. How precarious was his 
own authority over men whom he had taught to violate 
every social duty! He had heard their seditious clamors; 
be dreaded their calmer moments of reflection. One revolu- 
tion had been purchased by immense rew'ards ; but a second 
revolution might double those rewards. The troojjs pro- 
fessed the fondest attachment to the house of Caesar; but 
the attachments of the multitude are capricious and incon- 
stant. Augustus summoned to his aid whatever remained 
in those fierce minds of liomau prejudices ; enforced the 
rigor of discipline by the sanction of law ; and, interposing 
the majesty of the senate between the emperor and the army, 
boldly claimed their allegiance, as the first magistrate of the 
republic.® 

During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, 
from the establi^ment of this artful system to the death of 
CoramoduB, the dangers inherfent to a military government 

•* It is much to he regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus which treat- 
ed of that transaction. We are forced to content OUreehes with u.e popular 
rumors of Josephus, and the imperfect hints of Dion and Suetonius. 

2“ Augustus restored the ancient severity of disi ipline. After the olt il wars, 
he dropped the endearing name of Fallow-SoIdiei-s. and called them only Soldiers 
(Sueton. in Aiiguai. c. 25). See the use Tiberius made of the Senate in the 
nuitiny of the Pafuiouiau legions, (Tacit. Auual. i.) 
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were, in a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were 
seldom roused to that fatal sense of their own strength, and 
of the weakness of the civil authority, which wa^, before 
and afterwards, productive of such dreadful calamities. Cab 
igula and Domitian were assassinated in their palace by 
their own domestics : * the convulsions which agitated Rome 
on the death of the former were confined to the walls of the 
city. But Nero involved the whole empire in his ruin. In 
the space of eighteen months, four princes perished by the 
sword ; and the Roman world was shaken by the fury of the 
contending armies. Excepting only this short, though vio. 
lent eruption of military license, the two centuries from 
Augustus to Commodus passed away unstained with civil 
bl^d, and undisturbed by revolutions. The emperor was 
"ISected by the authority of the senate and the consent of the 
soldiers.^ The legions respected their oath of fidelity ; and it 
requires a minute inspection of the Roman annals to dis- 
cover three inconsiderable rebellions, which were all sup- 
pressed in a few months, and without even the hazard of a 
battle.®* 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a 
moment big with danger and mischief. The Roman emper- 
ors, desirous to spare the legions that interval of suspense, 
ami the temptation of an irregular choice, invested their 
designed successor with so large a share of present power, 
as should enable him, after their decease, to assume the re- 
mainder, without suffering the empire to perceive the change 

80 These words seem to have been the constitutional language. See Tacit. 
Annal. xlii. 4.t 

The first was Camlllus Scriboiiianu8» who took up arms In Dalmatia against 
Claudius, and was deserted by his troops In live days ; the second, D. Aiitoidus, 
In Germany^ who rebelled against l>oiuitian ; and the third, Avidius Cassius, in 
the reign of M. Antoninus. The two last reigned but a few months, aznl were 
cut off Dv their own adheienls. We may observe, that both Camillus and Cassius 
colored their ambition with the design of restoring the republic ; a task said 
Cassius, peculiarly reserved for his name and family. 


* Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by the officers of the pratorian 
troops, and Domitian would not, (perhaps, have been assassinated without ihe 
participation of the two chiefs of that guard iuliis death.— W. 

t This panegyric on Uie soldiery is rather too liberal, Claudius was obliged to 
purchase their coTiseiit to his <'oronatioii : the presents wliich he in^e, and those 
which the praitorians recelveii on other occ^ions, considerably einbaiTassed the 
finances. Moroovor. thin formidable guard favored, iu general, the cruelties of 
the tyrants. The distant revolts were more frequent than Gibbon thinks : al- 
ready, under Tiberius, the legions of Germany would have seditiously constrain- 
ed Gormanicus to assume the Imperial purple. On the revoltof Claudius Civilis, 
under Vespasian, the legions of Gaul murdered their general, and offered their 
assistance to the Gauls who were in insurrection. Julius Sablnus made hltnst'lf 
^ proclaimed emperor, &c. The wars, the merit, and the severe discipline of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antouliies. established, for some Ume. a greater 
degree of subordination.— W. 
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of masters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer prospects 
had been snatched from him by untimely deaths, rested his 
last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted son the 
censorial and tribunitian powers, and dictated a law, by 
which the future prince was invested with an authority equal 
to his own, over the provinces and the armies.® Thus Ves- 
pasian subdued the generous mind of his eldest son. Titus 
was adored by the eastern legions, which, under his com- 
mand, had recently achieved the conquest of Judaea. His 
power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded by the 
intemperance of youth, his designs were suspected. Instead 
of listening to such unworthy suspicions, the prudent mon- 
arch associated Titus to the full powers of the Imperial dig- 
nity ; and the grateful son ever approved himself the 
ble and faithful minister of so indnlgent a father.® 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to etn- 
brace every measure that might confirm his recent and pre- 
carious elevation. The military oath and the fidelity of the 
troops had been consecrated, by the habits of a hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Ca3sars ; and although 
that family had been continued only by the fictitious rite of 
adoption, the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, 
the grandson of Germanicus, and tlie lineal successor of 
Augustus. It was not without reluctance and remorse, that 
the prmtorian guards had been persuaded to abandon the 
cause of the tyrant.® The ra])id downfall of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitollins taught the armies to consider the em]>erors as the 
creatures of their will, and the instruments of their license. 
The birth of Vespasian was me.an ; his grandfather had been 
a priv.ate soldier, his father a petty officer of the revenue;® 
his own merit h.ad raised him, in an advanced age, to the 
empire ; but his merit was rather useful than shining, and his 
virtues were d isgraced by a strict and even sordid parsimony. 
Such a prince consulted his true interest by the association 
of a son, whose more splendid and amiable character might 
turn the public attention from the obscure origin to the 
future glories of the Flavian house. Tinder the mild admin- 
istration of Titus, the Roman world enjoyed a transient 

Velleius Paterculus, 1. il. c. 121. Suetoii. in Tiber, c. 20. 

® Sueton. ill Tit o. 6. Plin. in Prwfat. Hist. Matin'. 

This idea is Irequeutly and strongly iiicuh-ated by Tacitus. See Hist, i. 5, 
Ifl, il. 7fl. . 

® The emperor Vespasian, ■with his usual good sense, laughed at the geneal- 
ogists, ho deduced his family from Flavius, the founder of Beate (his native 
OOimtry), and one of ihe companldus of Hercules. Suet, in Vespasian, c. 12. 
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felicity, and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 

Nervahad scarcely accepted the purple from the^ssassins 
of Domitian, before he discovered that his feeble age was 
unable to stem the torrent of public disorders, which had 
multiplied under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good ; but the degen- 
erate Romans required a more vigorous character, whose 
justice should strike terror into the guilty. Though he had 
several relations, he fixed his choice on a stranger. He 
adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who 
commanded a powerful army in the Lower Germany ; and 
immediately, by a decree of the senate, declared him his 
cgUeague and successor in the empire.®* It is sincerely to 
be lamented, that whilst we arc fatigued with the disgustful 
relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are reduced to 
collect the actions of Trajan from the glirninerings of an 
abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. There 
remains, however, one paneg}'ric far removed beybnd the 
suspicion of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring out the 
customary acclamations on the accession of a new emperor, 
wished that he might surpass the felicity of Augustus and 
the virtue of Trajan,®’ 

We may readily believe, that the father of his country 
hesitated whether he ought to intrust the various and doubt- 
ful character of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. 
In his last moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly supposed a ficti- 
tious adoption ; ®® the truth of which could not be safely 
disputed, and Hadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his 
lawful successor. Under his reign, as has been already 
mentioned, the eraj)ire flourished in peace and prosperity. 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, asserted military 
discipline, and visited all his provinces in person. His vast 
and active genius was equally suited to the most enlarged 
views, and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling passions of his soul were curiosity and vanity. As 
they prevailed, and as they were attracted by different 

3® Dion, 1. Ixviii. p. 1121. PUn. Secuud. in Panegyric. 

S' Felicior Augubto, Miil,loa TBA.rA>'0. Kntrep. viii. 5 . 

Dion (1. Ixix. p. 1249) alllrmB the whole to have been a Action, on the author- 
ity of his father, who, being governor of the province where Trajan died, had 
vary good opportunities of sifting this mysterious transaction. Yet Dodwell 
(Pnelect. Camden, xvil.) has maintained that Hadrian was c^led to the cartain 
hope of the empire, during the lifetime of Trajan. 
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objects, Hadrian was, by tarns, an excellent prince, a ridic* 
alous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor ot 
his conduct deserved praise for its equity and moderation. 
Yet in the first days of his reign he put to death four 
consular senators, his personal enemies, and men who had 
been judged worthy of empire; and the tediousness of a 
painful illness rendered him, at last, peevish and cruel. Tlie 
senate doubted whether they should pronounce him a god 
or a tyrant ; and the honors decreed to his memory were 
granted to the prayers of the pious Antoninus.*® 

The caprice of 'Ha<irian influenced his choice of a succes- 
sor. After revolving in Ins mind several men of distinguished 
merit, whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted .^litis Veras, 
a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncom n|^ |n- 
beauty to the lover of Antinous.^ But whilst Hadrian was 
delighting himself with his own applause, and the acclama- 
tions of the soldiers, whose consent had been secured by an 
immense donative, the new Cajsar was ravished from his 
embraces by an untimely death. He left only one son. 
Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of the Anto- 
nities. He was adopted by Pins; and, on the accession of 
Marcus, was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. 
Among the many vicc^ of this younger Verus, he possessed 
one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser colleague, to 
whom he Avillingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. 
The philosophic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented 
his early death, and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either gratified or disaf)- 
pointed, he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by 
placing the most exalted merit on the Roman throne. His 
discerning eye easily discovered a senator about fifty y^ears 
of age, bTaraeless in all the oflices of life; and a youth of 
about seventeen, whose riper y'ears opened a fair prospect 
of every virtue : the elder of these was declared the son and 
successor of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he him- 
self should immediately adopt the younger. The two Anto- 
nines (for it is of them that we are now speaking) governed 
the Roman world forty-two years, with the same invariable 

•• niOTi <1. Ixx. p. 1171). Aurel. Victor. 

*’ The ilelllcaUon of Aiitinoos, his meUals, statues, temples, city, oracle*, and 
Donstellalloii are well known, and still cUsbouor the memory of Hadrian. Yet 
we may remark, that of the llret fifteen emperors, CTandius was the only o>ie 
whose taste in love was entirely correct. For the honors of Antinoiis, see Span- 
helm, Commentalre eur les Cssars de Jnlien, n. 80 

Hidt. August, p. 13. AureUus Victor in Epitom. 
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spirit of wisdom and virtue. Although Pius had two sons,* 
fee preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of his 
family, gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to young 
Marcus, obtained from the senate the tribunitian and pro- 
consular powers, and witli a noble disdain, or rather ignorance 
of jesdousy, associated him to all the labors of government. 
Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of his 
benefactor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his sover- 
eign,^* and, after he was no more, regulated his own admin- 
istration by the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their united reigns are possibly the only period of history 
in which the happiness of a great people was the sole object 
of government. 

_ T itus Antoninus Pius has been justly denominated a 
second Numa. The same love of religion, justice, and 

g eace, was the distinguishing characteristic of both princes. 

lut the situation of the latter opened a much larger field 
for the exercise of those virtues. Numa could only prevent 
a few neighboring villages from plundering each* other’s 
harvests. Antoninus diffused order and tranquillity over 
the greatest part of the earth. His reign is marked oy the 
rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for history ; 
which is, indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private life, he was 
an amiable, as well as a good man. The native simplicity 
of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He 
enjoyed wdth moderation the conveniences of his fortune, 
and the innocent pleasures of society and the benevo- 
lence of his soul displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of 
temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a 


« Without the help of medal* and Inecriptlons, we should be Ignorant of thU 
fact, »o liouoraWe.to the menioiy of I’iuo.* 

During the twenty-tlireo j ears of Plus’s reign, IMarnis was only two night* 
absent from the palace, and eren those were at di/Ierent tiraos. Hist. August, 
p. 23. 

*• He was fond of the theatre, and not Iiwensible to the charms of the fair sex. 
Jdarcus Antoninus, i. 16. Hist. August, pp. 20, 21. dulian in Owsar. 


• Gibbon attributes to Antoninus Pius a merit which he either did not possess, 
or was not In a situation to display. 1. He was adopted only on the oonditioii 
that he would a<iopt, in his turn, Marcus Aurelius aaid I.. Verus. 2. Hls two eons 
died children , and one of them, M. Galerius, alone, appears to have survived, for 
a few years, his fatlier’s coronation. Gibbon is also mistaken, when ^ says (note 
42Hhat "Wlthont the help of medals and inscriptions, we should oo iOTornnt 
that Antoninus had two sons.” Capitoliiius says expressly (c. 1), Pflil mares 
dno, dufB toemlnse; we only owe their names to the medals. Pagi. Cont. Baron, i. 
83) edit. Paris. — W. 
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severer and more laborious kind." It was the wcll^arned 
harvest of many a learned conference, of many a patient 
lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. At the a^e of 
twelve ylars he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
W'hich taught him to submit his body to his mind, his pas- 
sions to hi » I'eason ; to consider virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil, all things external as things indifferent." 
Ilis meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, are 
still extant; and he even condescended to give lessons of 
philosophy, in a more public manner than was perhaps con- 
sistent with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emperor." But his life was the noblest commentary on the 
precepts of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to 
the imperfection of others, jnst and beneficent to all man- 
kind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excitefif^* 
rebellion in Syria, had dLsappointed him, by a voluntary 
death,* of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a 
friend ; and lie justified the sincerity of that sentiment by 
moderating the zeal of the senate against the adherents of 
the traitor." War he detested, as the disgrace and calamity 
of human nature ; t but when the necessity of a just defence 
called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed his 
person to eight winter campaigns on tlie frozen banks of 
the Danube, the severity of w'hich w'as at last fatal to the 
weakness of his constitution. Ills memory was revered by 
a grateful posterity, and above a century after his death, 

^ Tlie eiiemled of Marcus cbargetl him with h^pocll'^^ , and w itha want of that 
eimpllcitv which dislini^^uishod Puis and o\eii V« i us (Hibt. August 6,34). This 
ftUBpicjon, as It was, may servo to account for the supenoi applause be- 

stowed upon j)ersonal qualidc utions in preference to the social virtues hven 
Maicus Antomiius has b^^en called a hypoirite , but the h ihlobt skepticism never 
Insinuated that Ciesar might possibly be a coward, or Tull> a fool >Vit and % alor 
aro qualiHcations more ea^ilJ ascertained than liumanit\ or tho love of justice 

■*** Tatulus has thai a< tori/ed, in a few words, tlie principles of tlie portho* 
Doctores s ipientho set utus est, tpii sola bona qus honcsto, mala tantuiu qufe tur- 
pi'i, potentlam, nobilitateni, caetciaquo e\tia animum, neque bonis iieque malls 
adnunierant Tacit Hist iv 5 

■* Before he wt iit on tin. 8fl< ond expedition against the Germans, lie read lec- 
tur‘>8 of philosophy to the Itoman people, durinj: thioe da 3 K He had already 
done the same in the cities of Greece and Asi^. Hist August in Cassio, c. 3. 

^ Dioii, 1. Ixxi. p. 1190. Hist, August. In Avid Cassio t 

• CaasiuB was murdered by his own partisans Vulcat Gallic. In Cassio, c. 7. 
Dion, Ixxl o 27 — W. 

t See one of the newly-discovered passages of Dion Cassius Marcus wrote to 
tho senate, who urged tho execution of the parlitfans of ( assius, in tliese words 
** I entreat and beseech j on to preserxo my rt'ign unstained bv senatorial blood. 
None of youi order must perinh eithei by ^our desire or mine ” Mai Fragm, 
Vatican, li p 224 — M. 

% Marcus would not accept the services of any of tho barbarian allies who 
crowded to his standard iii the war agninst Avidius Cassius “ HaTbanans,” he 
said, with wise but vain sagacity* *' must not become acquainted with the dissen- 
idons of the Romim people.” Mai Fragm. Vatican, i 224 — M 

9 
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many persons preserved the image of Marcus Antoninus 
among those of their household gods.® 

If a man were called to fix the period in the ^istory of 
the world during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesita. 
tion, name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the 
lioman empire was governed by absolute power, under the 
guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrain- 
ed by the firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, 
whose characters and authority commanded involuntary 
respect. The forms of the civil administration were care- 
fully preserved by Nerv.a, Trajan, Hadrian, and the An- 
tonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and were 
'‘ptftased with considering themselves as the accountable 
ministers of the laws. Such princes deserved the honor of 
restoring the republic, had the Romans of their days been 
capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labors of these inonarchs were overpaid by the im- 
mense reward that inseparably waited on their success ; by 
the honest pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of 
beholding the general luappiness of which they were the 
authors. A just but melancholy reflection imbittcred, how- 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They must often 
have recollected the instability of a happiness which do- 
pended on the character of a single miin. The fatal moment 
was perhaps approaching, when some licentious youth, or 
some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that 
absolute power, which they had exerted for the benefit of 
their people. The ideal restraints of the senate and the 
laws might serve to display the virtues, but could never 
correct the vices, of the emperor. The military force was 
a blind and irresistible instrument of oppression ; and the 
corruption of Roman manners would alw.ays supply flatter- 
ers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve, the 
■fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masteis. 

Those gloomy apprehensions had been already justified 
by the experience or the Romans. The annals of the em- 
perors exhibit a strong and various picture of human nature, 
which we should vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful 
characters of modern history. In the conduct of those 
monarclis we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue ; 
the most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy of 

* Silt. August. In Marc. Antonin, c, 16. 
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our own species. The golden age of Trajan and the An- 
tonines had been preceded by an age of iron. It is almost 
superfluous to enumerate the unworthy successors of Augus- 
tus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre on 
which they were acted, have saved them from oblivion. 
The dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the 
feeble Claudius, the profli^te and cruel Nero, the beastly 
Vitellius,“ and the timid, inhuman Domitian, are con- 
demned to everlasting infamy. During fourscore years (e.v- 
cepting only the short and doubtful respite of Vespasian’s 
reign)“ Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the republic, 
and was fatal to almost every virtue and every talent that 
arose in that unhappy period. . .... . 

Under the reign of these monsters, the slavery of the 
Romans was accompanied w'ith two peculiar circumstances, 
the one occasioned by their former liberty, the other by 
their extensive conquests, which rendered their condition 
more colnpletely wretched than that of the victims of 
tyranny in any other age or country. From these causes 
were derived, 1. The exquisite sensibility of the sufferers; 
and, 2. The impossibility of escaping from the hand of the 
oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the descendants of 
Sefi, a race of princes whose wanton cruelty often stained 
their divan, their table, and their bed, with the blood of 
their favorites, there is a saying recorded of a young noble- 
man, that he never departed from the sultan’s presence, 
without satis^ing himself whether his head was still on his 
shoulders. The experience of every day might almost 
justify the scepticism of Rustan.®' Yet the fatal sword, 
suspended above him by a single thread, seems not to have 
disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of 
the Persian. The monarch’s frown, he well knew, could 
level him with the dust ; but the stroke of lightning or 
apoplexy might be equally fatal ; and it was the part of a 
wise man to forget the inevitable calamities of human life 

* VitelUuB ooiisumed in mere eating.at least six milliong of our money in 
about seven inunibs. It »■> not eusy to express Ins viees with dignity, or even de- 
cency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but it is by substituting for a coarse word 
a very tine image. “ .\t Vitellius, umbrai'Ulis horturum abditus, ut ignaoa ani- 
inalia, quibus si clbuin suggeras, jacent torpentque, preterits, lustantia, futura- 
parl obnTiono-<liiniHerat. Atqne ilium iiemore Aricino desidem et marcentem,'’ 
Ac. Tacit. Hist. Ui. 38, 11. 85. Sueton. In Vitell.c. l.’i. lUon Cassius, 1. Ixv. p. 10^ 

ti The execution of Helvidlus Priscus, and of the virtuous Kponlna, disgraced 
the re^n of Vespasian. 

tv Voyage de t'haidln en Perse, voL iU. p. 393. 
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in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was dignifled 
with the appellation of the king^s slave ; had, perhaps, been 
purchased from obscure parents, in a country whidh be had 
never known ,* and was trained up from his infancy in the 
severe discipline of the seraglio.*® His name, his wealth, 
his honors, were the gift of a master, who might, without 
injustice, resume what he had bestowed. Rustan’s knowl- 
edge, if he possessed any, could only serve to confirm his 
habits by prejudices. His language afforded not words for 
any form of government, except absolute monarchy. The 
history of the East informed him that such had ever been 
the condition of mankind." The Koran, and the inter- 
pretera of that divine book, inculcated to him that the sul- 
-tan was the descendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent 
of heaven ; that patience was the first virtue of a Mussul- 
man, and unlimited obedience the groat duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared 
for slavery. Ojipressed beneath the weight of their own 
corruption and of military violence, they for a long while 

{ )reserved the sentiments, oi* at least the ideas, of their free- 
torn ancestors. The education of Helvidius and Thrasea, 
of Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato and 
Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they had imbibed the 
justest and most liberal notions of the dignity of human 
nature, and the origin of civil society. The history of tlieir 
own country had taught them to revere a free, a virtuous, 
and a victorious commonwealth; to abhor the successful 
crimes of Cmsar and Augustus; and inwardly to despise 
those tyrants whom they adored witli the most abject flat- 
tery. As magistr.ites and senators, they were admitted 
into the great council, which had once dictated laws to the 
earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the acts of the 
monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to 
the vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emper- 
ors who adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise their 
murders by the formalities of justice, and perhaps enjoye I 
a secret pleasure in rendering the senate their accomplice 
as well as their victim. By this assembly, the last of the 
Romans were condemned for imagiiiaiy crimes and real 

M The practice ot raising slares to the great offices of iitate is still more com- 
mon among the Turks Ilian anumg the F«rhiaii8. The miserable countries of 
Georgia ana Circassia supply rulers to the greatest part of the Kast. 

M Chardin says, that Kuropean travellers have diffused among the Perslani 
some ideas of the freedom and mildTiess of our gnvenmienls* They have done 
them a very ill office. 
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virtaes. Their infamous accnsers assumed the language of 
independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous citizen 
before tte tribunal of his country ; and the public service 
was rewarded by riches and honors.^ The servile judges 

f )rofessed to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, vio- 
ated in the person of its first magistrate,®* whose clemency 
they most applauded when they trembled the most at his 
inexorable and impending cruelty.®'' The tyrant beheld 
their baseness with just contempt, and encountered their ' 
secret sentiments of detestation with sincere and avowed 
hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

II. The division of Europe into a number of indepen- 
dent states, connected, however, with each other by the 
general resemblance of religion, language, and manners, is , 
productive of the most beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrant, Avho should find no resist- 
ance either in his own breast, or in his people, would soon 
experience a gentle restraint from the example of his equals, 
tJie dread of present censure, the advice of his allies, and 
the apprehension of his enemies. The object of his dis- 
pleasure, escaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, 
would easily obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a 
new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom of com- 
plaint, and perhaps the means of revenge. But the empire 
of the Romans Med the world, and when that empire fell 
into the hands of a single person, the world became a safe 
and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of Imperial 
despotism, wdiether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of exile 
on the barren rock of Scriphus, or the frozen banks of the 
Danube, expected his fate in silent despair.®* To resist was 

“ Tliey al1eq;ed the example of Selpio and Cato (Tacit. Annal. lil. 66). Marcel- 
lus Epiriia and Criapus Vibius lia^l acquired two millions and a hall under Nero. 
Their wealth, which aggravated their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. 
See Tacit, llist. iv. 43. Dialog, do Orator, c. 8. For one accusation, Kegulns, 
tile just object of Pliny's satire, received from tbe senate the consular ornaments 
and a present of sixty 'thousand pounds. 

“ 'Tlieci'iiue ot mijesifi was iorinurly a treasonable offence against the Ro- 
man people. As ti-ibnncB of the people, Augustus and Tiberius api)lled it to 
their own persons, and CAteiided ittomi infinite latitude.* 

After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicus had been put to 
dcatii, Tiberius received llie tlianks of the senate for his clemency. She had not 
been publicly strangled ; nor was the body drawn with a kook to the Gemoniaj, 
whore those of common malefactors were exi)Osed. See Tacit. Amial. vl. 25. 
Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 63. 

^*8 Seriphus was a small rocky island In the ^gean Sea, the inltabltants of 
which wore despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid’s 


• Tt was Tiberius, not Augustus, who first took in this sense the words oriinen 
lajsjB majestatls. Bacilli Trajanus, 27. — W. 
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fatal, and it was impossible to fly. On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent of sea and land, which he 
could never hope to traverse without being dtsoovered, 
seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond the 
frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, except 
the ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchase the Emperor’s protection 
by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive.” “ Wherever you 
are,” said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “ remember that 
you are equally within the ijower of the conqueror.” “ 


exile is well known, t>y lila just, but unmanly lamentations* It should seem 
that he only received an order to leave Home in so many days, and to transport 
h||uself to Tomi. Guards and jailera were uimecessary. 

Under Tiberius, a Homun knight attemnled to fiy to the Parthians. He 
was stopped in the straits of Sicily ; hnt so little d.<Lnger did there appear In the 
example, that the most Jealous of tyrants disdained to punish it. T^dt. Axuutl 
vi. 11. 

^ Cicero ad ifamiliaree* ir, 7« 
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CHAPTER rv. 

THB CBtTELTT, FOLtlES, AND MUBDEB OP COMMODTJS. ELEO- 

TION OF PEETINAX. HIS ATTEMPTS TO KEFOEM THB 

STATE. HIS ASSASSINATION BY THE PE^TOBIAN GUAEDS. 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid discipline of 
the Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, at the same 
time, the most amiable, and the only defective, part of his-« 
character. His excellent understanding was often deceived 
by the unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Artful men, 
who study the passions of princes, and conceal their own, 
approached his person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, 
and acquired riches and honors by affecting to despise 
them.* His excessive indulgence to his brother,* his wife, 
and his son, exceeded the bounds of private virtue, and be- 
came a public injury, by the example and consequences of 
their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, 
has been as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her 
beauty. The grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill 
calculated to engage her wanton levity, or to fix that un- 
bounded passion for variety, which often discovered per- 
sonal merit in the meanest of mankind.'^ The Cupid of the 
ancients was, in general, a very sensual deity; and the 
amours of an empress, as they exact on her side the plainest 
advances, are seldom susceptible of much sentimental deli- 
cacy. Marcus was the only man in the empire who seemed 
ignorant or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, reflected 
some disgrace on the injured husband. He promoted several 

' See tlie coxnptaints of A vidiu» Cassias, Hist, August, p. 45. These are, it is 
true, the complaluts of faction ; but evhn faction exaggerates, rather than in- 
vents. 

t Faustlnam satis constat apud Cajetam c(yfidiiiones sibl et nauticas et gladia- 
torias, elegisse. Hist. August, p. 30. l.ampridluB explains the sort of merit 
which Faustina chose, ana the conditions which she exacted. Hist. Angiist. 
p. 132. 


• His brother by adoption, and his colleague, L. Verus. Marcus AureUus bad 
no other brother.— W. 
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of her lovers to posts of honor and profit,* and, during a co» 
nection of thirty yeai-s, invariably gave her proofs of the 
most tender confidence, and of a respect which efided not 
■witu her life. In his Meditations, he thanks the gods, who 
had bestowed on him a wife so faithful, so gcnue, and of 
such a wonderful simplicity of manners.* The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a goddess. She 
W'as represented in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, 
Venus, and Ceres; and it was decreed, that, on the day of 
their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their vows 
before the altar of their chaste patroness.® 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the 
purity of the father’s virtues. It has been objected to Mar- 
%.ou8, that he sacrificed the happiness of millions to a fond 
partiality for a worthless boy ; and that be chose a successor 
in his own family, rather than in the republic. Nothing, 
however, was neglected by the anxious father, and by the 
men of virtue and learning whom he summoned to his as- 
sistance, to expand the narrow mind of young Commodns, 
to correct his growing vices, and to render him worthy of 
the throne for which he tvas designed. But the power of 
instruction is seldom of much efficacy, except in those happy 
dispositions where it is almost superfluous. The distasteful 
lesson of a grave philosopher was, in a moment, obliterated 
bv the whisper of a profligate favorite ; and Marcus himself 
blasted the fruits of this labored education, by admitting his 
son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation 
of the Imperial power. He lived but four years afterwards : 
but he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, which 
raised the impetuous youth above the restraint of reason 
and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of 
society are produced by the restraints which the necessary 
but unequal laws of property have imjiosed on the appetites 
of manlund, by confining to a few the possession of those 
objects that are coveted by many. Of all our passions and 
appetites, the love of power is of the most imperious and 
unsociable nati\re, since the pride of one man requii-es the 

> Hist. August, p. 34. 

* Meditat. 1 . i. The world has laugbed at Uie credtiHty of Marcus ; but Mad 
ftm Dacier assures us (and we may credit a lady), that the husband will always be 
deceived, K the wffe condescends to dissemble. 

^ Dion CasHluH, 1. Ixxl. [c. 31} p. 1195. lUst. August, p. 33. Commentalre do 
Spauheiiu sur les Ctesars ae Jullen, p. 28f). Tbo ueidcatiou of Fauatiua is tba 
only defect which Julian’s criUdam u able to discover in the all-accompiUhod 
character of Marcos^ 
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TObmission of the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord, 
the laws of society lose their force, and their place is seldom 
Bupplie(^by those of humanity. The ardor of contention, 
the pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of 
past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute 
to inflame the mind, and to silence the voice of pity. From 
such motives almost every page of history has been stamed 
with civil blood ; but these motives will not account for the 
unprovoked cruelties of Commodus, who had nothing to 
w'isn, and everything to enjoy. The beloved son of Marcus 
succeeded to his father, amidst the acclamations of the 
senate and armies ;® and when he ascended the throne, the 
happy youth saw round him neither comjietitor to remove, 
nor enemies to punish. In this calm, elevated station, it 
was surely natural that he should prefer the love of man-* 
kind to their detestation, the mild glories of his five prede- 
cessors to the ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Yet Commodus was not, as lie has been represented, a 
tiger bo.rn with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and capa^ 
bio, froiu his infancy, of the most inhuman actions.’ Na- 
ture had formed him of a weak rather than a wicked dis- 
position. His simplicity and timidity rendered him the 
slave of his attendants, who gradually corrupted his mind. 
Ills cruelty, which at first obeyed the dictates of others, de- 
generated into habit, and at length became the ruling passion 
of his soul.® 

Upon the de.ath of his father, Commodus found himself 
embarrassed with the command of a great army, and the 
conduct of a difficult war against the Quad! and Marco- 
manni.* The servile and profligate youths whom Marcus 
had banished soon regained their station and influence 
about the new emperor. They exaggerated the hardships 
and dangers of a campaign in the wild countries beyond the 
Danube ; and they assured the indolent prince that the ter- 
ror of his name and the arms of his lieutenants would be 
sufficient to complete the conquest of the dismayed b.-iTba- 
rians, or to impose such conditions as were more advantaA 

• Commoilufl was the first Porphyrogemtiu (bom since bis father’s accession 
to the throne). By a new strain of flattery, tlio Egyptian inedals date by the 
years of his life ; as if they were synonymous to those of bis reign. Tiliemout, 
Hist, des Einpereurs, torn. li. p. 762. 

7 Hist. August, p. ft. 

> Dion (Jai-sluB, I. Ixxii. p. 1203. ...... 

> According to Tertuilian (Apolog. c. 25), ho died at Slrmlum. But the situa- 
tion of Vindobona, or Vienna, where botli the Victors place his dealii, is better 
adapted to the operations of the war against the Marcomaiuil and Quadi. 
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geous than any conquest. By a dexterous application to bw 
sensual appetites, they compared the tranquillity, the splen- 
dor, the rehned pleasures of Rome with the tui^ult of a 
Pannonian camp, which afforded neither leisure nor mate- 
rials for luxury.^® Commodus listened to the pleasing ad- 
vice, hut whilst he hesitated between his own inclination 
and the awe which he still retained for his father’s counsel- 
lors, the summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry 
into the capital was deferred till the autumn. His graceful 
person," popular address, and imagined virtues, attracted 
tlie public favor ; the honorable peace whicli he had recently 
granted to the barbarians diffused a universal joy ; “ his 
impatience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the love 
of his country ; and his dissolute course of amusements was 
'faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen ye.ars of age. 

During tho three first years of his reign, the forms, and 
even the spirit, of the old administration were maintained 
by those faithful counsellors, to whom Marcus had recoitf- 
mended his son, and for whoso wisdom and integrity Com- 
modus still entertained a reluctant esteem. The young 
prince and his i)rofligate favorites revelled in all the license 
of sovereign power ; but his hands were yet unstained with 
blood ; and he had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, 
which might perhaps hai. ripened into solid virtue.^ A 
fatal incident decided his fluctuating character. 

One evening, as the emperor was returning to the 
palace through a dark and narrow portico in the amphithea- 
tre," an assassin, who waited his pass.age, rushed upon him 
with a drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, “ The senate sends 
you this." The menace prevented the deed ; the assassin 
was seized by the guards, and immediately revealed the 
authors of the conspiracy. It had been formed, not in the 
state, but within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the em- 
peror’s sister, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the 
second rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had armed 
the murderer against her brother’s life. She had not ven- 
tured to communicate the black design to her second hus- 

>• Herodiaii, 1. i. p. 12. 

11 HercKlmii, 1. 1. p. 16. 

IS 'lliis uiiiveiHu] joy is well described (from the medals as well as historians) 
by Mr. Wotloii, Hist, of Koiue, pp. 11)2, loi. 

11 Maiiillus, the eoiiUdeiitiai secretary of Avidius Cassius, was discovered after 
he had lain concealed several years. Tlie emperor nobly relieved the imblio 
anxiety by refusing to see him, and bumlng his papers without opeuiua Uicm. 
Plon Cassius, 1. Ixxii. p. 12fln. 

11 See Manei degU Ampbltbeatri, p. 126. 
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band, Clandius Pompeianus, a senator of distinguished 
merit and unshaken loyalty ; but among the crowd of her 
lovers ^for she imitated the manners of Faustina) she found 
men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, who were 
prepared to serve her more violent, as w'ell as her tender 
passions. The conspirators experienced the rigor of jus- 
tice, and the abandoned princess was punished, first with 
exile, and afterwards with death.” 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind 
of Commodus, and left an indelible impression of fear and 
hatred against the whole body of the senate,* Those whom 
he had dreaded as importunate ministers, he now suspected 
as secret enemies. The Delators, a race of men discouraged, 
and almost extinguished, under the former reigns, again be- 
came formidable, as soon as they discovered that the emperor 
was desirous of finding disiiffcction and treason in the 
senate. That assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, wms composed of the 
most distinguished of the Rom.ans ; and distinction of every 
kind soon became criminal. The possession of wealth stim- 
ulated the diligence of the informers ; rigid virtue implied 
a tacit censure of the irregularities of Commodus ; important 
services implied a dangerous superiority of merit; and the 
friendship of the father always insured the aversion of the 
son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof ; trial to condem- 
nation. The execution of a considerable senator was 
attended with the death of all who might lament or revenge 
his fate; and when Commodus had once tasted human 
blood, he bcciime incapable of pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of tyranny, none died more 
lamented than the two brothers of the Quintilian family, 
Maximus and Condianus; whose fraternal love has saved 
their names from oblivion, and endeared their memory to 
posterity. Their studies and their occupations, their pursuits 
and their pleasures,were still the same. In the enjoyment 
of a great estate, they never admitted the idea of a separate 
interest : some fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in common ; t and in every action of 
life it was observed that their two bodies were animated by 

Dion, 1. lixil. p. 1205. Herodiau, 1. 1. p. 16, Hist, August, p. 46. 

• The conspirators were senators, ©yen the assassin himself, Herod, i, dl, 

t ^Hiis work was on agriculture, and is of ten quoted by later writois. See .P* 
Needham Proleg. ad Geoponic- Caxnb. n04«’->w« 
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one BOul. The Anton ines, who valued their virtues, and 
delighted in their union, raised them, in the same year, to 
the consulship ; and Marcus afterwards intrusted fo their 
joint care the civil administration of Greece, and a great 
military command, in which they obtained a signal victory 
over the Germans. The kind cruelty of Commodus united 
them in death. 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblest blood of 
the senate, at length recoiled on the principal instrument of 
his cruelty. Whilst Commodus was immersed in blood 
and luxury, he devolved the detail of the public business on 
-Perennis, a servile and ambitious minister, who had obtained 
his post by the murder of his predecessor, but who possessed 
^ considerable share of vigor and ability. By acts of extor- 
tion, and the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his 
avarice, he had accumulated an immense treasure. The 
Praetorian guards Averc under his immediate command ; and 
his son, who already discovered a military genius, was at the 
head of the Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire ; 
or what, in the eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not been 
prevented, surprised, and put to death. The f.all of a 
minister is a very trifling incident in the general history of 
the empire ; but it was hastened by an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, which proved how much the nerves of discipline 
were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, discontented 
with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred select men, with instructions to march to 
Rome, and lay their complaints before the emperor. These 
military petitioners, by their own determined behavior, by 
inflaming the divisions of the guards, by exaggerating the 
strength of the British army, and by alarming the fears of 
Commodus, exacted and obtained the minister’s death, as 
the only redress of their grievances.^’' This presumption of 

In a note upon the Augustan History, Casaubon has collected a number of 
particulars concerning these celebrated brotbere. See p. 96 of his learned com- 
mentary. 

Dion, 1. Ixxii. p 1210. Herodian,!, i. p. 22. Hist. August, p. 48. Diongivea 
a much less odious chararter of J^erennis, than the other histonajis. His moder* 
ation la almost a pledge of his veracity. * 


* Gibbon praises Dion for the moderation with which ho speaks of Perennis : 
he follows, iievoiTheless, in his own narrative. Herodian and Lonipridius. Dion 
speaks of Perennis not only with moderation, out with admiiation ; he represents 
him as a great man, virtuous in his life, amt blameless in his death : perhaps he 
may be suspected of partiality ; but it 1» singular that Gibbon, having adopted, 
from Heroilian and Lampi-idius, their judgment on this minister, follows Dlon*s 
improbable account of his death. What likelihood, in fact, that hfteen hundred 
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a distant army, and their discovery of the weakness of 
goveniment, was a sure presage of the most dreadful con- 
vulsionft. 

The negligence of the public administration was betrayed, 
soon afterwards, by a new disorder, which arose from the 
smallest beginnings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail 
among the troops : and the deserters, instead of seeking 
their safety in flight or concealment, infested the higliways. 
Maternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness above his 
station, collected those bands of robbers into a little army, 
set open the jirisons, intuited the slaves to assert their free- 
dom, and plundered with impunity the rich and defenceless 
cities of Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, 
who had long been the spectators, and perhaps the partnerar" 
of his depredations, were at length roused from their supine 
indolence by the threatening commands of the emperor. 
Maternus found that he was encompassed, and foresaw that 
he must be overpowered. A great effort of despair was his 
last resource, fie ordered his followers to disperse, to pass 
the Alps in small parties and various disguises, and to 
assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult of the 
festival of Cybele.'® To murder Commodus, and to ascend 
the vacant throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. 
His measures were so ably concerted that his concealed 
troops already filled the streets of Rome. The envy of an 
accomplice discovered and ruined this singular enterprise, 
in the moment when it was ripe for execution.’* 

Smspicious princes often promote the last of mankind 
from a vain persuasion, that those who have no dependence, 
except on their favor, will have no attachment, except to 

18 During the second Punic war. the Romans imported from Asia the worship 
of the mother of the gods. Her festival, the Mrgale'iia, began on the fourth of 
Apiil, and l.isleil six days. The streets were crowded with mad processions, the 
theatres with spectators, and the public tables with unbidden guests. Order and 

g ohee were suspended, and pleasure was the only seiious business of the city, 
ee Ovid, de Fastis, 1. iv. is!), &c. 
h* Herodian, 1. i. pp. !a, 28. 


men should have traversed Gaul and Italy, and have arrived at Rome without 
any understanding with the Praetorians, or without detection or opposition from 
Perennis the Pisetorlan praefoct? -Gibbon, foieseeliig, perhaps, this diiUculty, 
has added, that the military deputation inflamed the div isions of the guards ; but 
Dion says expressly tliat they did not reach Itorae, hut that the emperor went out 
to meet them ; he even reproaches Idm for not having opposed thein with the 

f ;uard8, who were superior in number. Herodian relates tliat Commodus, hai^ 
iig learned, from a soldier, the ambitious designs of Perennis and his son, caused 
them to be attacked and massacied by night.— G. from W. Dion’s narrative 1» 
remarkably circumstantial, and his autliorlty higlier than either of the otJwr 
writers. He hints that Cleonder, a new favoiile, had already undermined the 
Influence of Perennis.— M. 
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the person of their benefactor. Oleander, the snucessor of 
Perennis, was a Phrygian by birth ; of a nation ove^ whose 
stubborn, but servile temper, blows only could prevail** 
He had been sent from his native country to Rome, in the 
capacity of a slave. As a slave he entered the Imperial 
palace, rendered himself useful to his master’s passions, and 
rapidly ascended to the most exalted station which a subject 
could enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus 
was much greater than that of his predecessor ; for Oleander 
was devoid of any ability or virtue which could inspire the 
emperor with envy or distrust. Avarice was the reigning 
passion of his soul, and the great principle of his adminis- 
tration. The rank of Consul, of Patrician, of Senator, was 
•sxposed to public sale ; and it would have been considered 
as disaffection, if any one had refused to purchase these 
empty and disgraceful honora with the greatest part of his 
fortune.^ In the lucrative provincial employments, tha 
minister shared with the governor the spoils of the people. 
The execution of the laws was venal and arbitrary. A 
wealthy criminal might obtain not only the reversal of the 
sentence by which he was justly condemned, but might 
likewise inflict whatever punishment he pleased on the 
accuser, the witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means, Oleander, in tlie space of three years, 
had accumulated more wealth than had ever yet been 
possessed by any freedman.’“ Commodus was perfectly 
satisfied w'ith the magnificent presents which the artful 
courtier laid at his feet in the most seasonable moments. 
To divert the public envy, Cleander, under the emperor’s 
name, erected baths, porticos, and places of exercise, for the 
use of the people.*® He flattered himself that the Romans, 
dazzled and amused by this apparent liberality, would be 
less affected by the bloody scenes which were daily exhib. 
ited ; that they would forget the death of Byrrhus, a 
senator to whose superior merit the late emperor had granted 
one of his daughters; and that they would forgive the 
execution of Arrius Antoninus, the last representative of the 
name and virtues of the Antonines. The former, with 

* doero pro Flacco, o. 27. 

One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a cuxrent hon mot, that 
Julius Solon was banithed into the senate. 

Dion (1. Ixxii. pp. 12, 13) observes, that no freedraan had possessed riches 
equal to those of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas amounted, however, to up- 
wards of five and twenty hundred thousand pounds ; Ter millies. 

Dion, 1. Ixxil. pp. 12, 13. Herodlaii, 1. 1 . p. 29. Hist. August, p. 82. These 
baths were situated near the Porta Capena. See Nardini Koma Antlca, p. 78. 
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more integrity than prudence, had attempted to diaclosc, to 
his brother-in-law, the true character of Oleander. An equi- 
table sedtence pronounced by the latter, when proconsul of 
Asia, against a worthless creature of the favorite, proved 
fatal to him.“ After the fall of Perennis, the terrors of 
Commodus had, for a short time, assumed the appearance of 
a return to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts ; loaded his memory with the public execration, and 
ascribed to the pernicious counsels of that wicked minister 
all the errors of his inexperienced youth. But his repent- 
ance lasted only thirty days ; and, under Cleander’s tyranny, 
the administration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure 
of the calamities of Rome.“ The first could be only imputed^ 
to the just indignation of the gods ; but a monopoly of com, 
supported by the riches and power of the minister, was con- 
sidered as the immediate cause of the second. The popular 
discontent, after it had long circulated in whispers, broke 
out in the assembled circus. The people quitted their 
favorite amusements for the more delicious pleasure of 
revenge, rushed in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, 
one of the emperor’s retirements, and demanded, with angry 
clamors, the head of the public enemy. Oleander, who com- 
manded the Prastorian guards,®' ordered a body of cavalry 
to sally forth, and dis])erse the seditious multitude. The 
multitude fled with precijiitation towards the city ; several 
were slain, and many more were trampled to death ; but 
when the cavalry entered the streets, their pursuit was 
checked by a shower of stones and darts from the roofs and 
windows of the houses. The foot guards,®' wlio had been 
long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the Prae- 
torian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The 

HlBt. August, p. 48, 

^ Herodiaii, 1. i. p. 28. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1215. The latter says that two thou- 
sand persons died every day at Rome, during a considerable length ol time. 

Tuiicgue primum tres prsofaetl prietoiio fnere : inter quos libertinuB. 
From some remains ot modesty. Oleander declined the title, whilst he assumed 
the powers, of Prmtorian prmfeot. As the other freedmen were styled, from 
their several deparlments, a ratioiiOux, ab ejimlolis, Oleander called himself n 
p^ione, 88 Intrusted with the defence of his master’s person. Salmasitis and 
Oasaubon seem to have talked very idly upon this passage.* 

^ Oi Ts? iroA«ii)t jTifot o-rpaTiairat. iferodian, 1. i. p. 31. It Is doubtful whether 
he means the Prietorian infantry, or the cohortes iirbanaj, a body of elx thousand 
men, but whose rank and discipline were not equal to their numbers. Neitk 
TUlemout nor Wotton choose to decide this question, t 


* M. Quizot denies that Lampridius means Oleander as prefect a pugiona. 
The Llbertinua seems to me to meap him.— M. 

t It seems to me there Is none. The passage of Uerodian is vlear, and desig< 
uatei the city cohorts. Compare Dion, p. 797.— W. 
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tumult became a regular engagement, and threatened • 
general raaBsacie. The Praetorians, at length, gave way, 
oppressed with numbers ; and the tide of popiilar fury 
returned with redoubled violence against the gates of the 
palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in luxury, and alone 
unconscious of the civil war. It was death to approach his 
person with the unwelcome news. He would have perished 
in this supine security, had not two women, his eldest sister 
Fadilla, and Marcia, the most favored of his concubines, 
ventured to break into his presence. Bathed in tears, and 
with dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his feet ; 
and with all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to 
the affrighted enij)Gror the crimes of the minister, the rage 
iof the people, and the impending ruin, which, in a few min- 
utes, would burst over his palace and person. Commodus 
started from his dream 01 pleasure, and commanded that 
the head of Oleander should be thrown out to the people. 
The desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumult ; and 
the son of Marcus might even yet have regained the affec- 
tion and confidence of his subjects.** 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct 
in the mind of Commodus. Whilst he thus abandoned the 
reins of empire to these unworthy favorites, he valued 
nothing in sovereign power, except the unbounded license 
of indulging Jus sensual appetites. His hours were .spent in 
a seraglio of three hundred beautiful women, and as many 
boys, of every rank, and of everjr province ; and, wherever 
the arts of seduction proved iaefiectual, the brutal lover had 
recourse to violence. The ancient historians® have expa- 
tiated on these abandoned scenes of prostitution, which 
scorned every restraint of nature or modesty ; but it would 
not be easy to translate their too faithful descriptions into 
the decency of modern language. The intervals of lust 
were filled up with the basest amusements. The influence 
of a polite age, and the labor of an attentive education, had 
never been able to infuse into his rude and brutish mind the 
least tincture of learning ; and he was the first of the Roman 
emperors totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of the 
understanding. Nero himself excelled, or affected to excel, 
in the elegant arts of music and poetry : nor should we 
despise his pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing 

•Dion CassiuD, I. Ixxll. p. 1215. Herodlan, 1. 1. p. 32. Hist. August, p. 48. 

• Sororlbus HiiiB coiistupratiB. Ipsas coiicubiiias suas sub ociiiis suls stuprarl 
tatiebat. Hec Irruentluni inse jiiTeiium carebat iafaini^, omul parte corporia 
wijae ore In sexuin utruuique poUutus. Hiat. Au^. p, 47. 
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relaxation of a leisure hour into the serious business and 
ambition of his life. But Coramodus, from his earliest 
infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever was rational or 
liberal, and a fond attachment to the amusements of the 
populace ; the sports of tlie circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The 
masters in every branch of learning, whom Marcus provided 
for his son, were heard with inattention and disgust ; whilst 
the Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelin 
and to shoot with the bow, found a discij)le w!io delighted 
in his application, and soon equalled the most skilful of his 
instructors in the steadiness of the eye and the dexterity of 
the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on theif^ 
master’s vices, applauded these ignoble pursuits. The per- 
fidious voice of flattery reminded him, that by exploits of 
the same nature, by the defeat of the Nemaean lion, and the 
slaugliter of the wild boar of Erynmnthus, the Grecian 
Hercules had acquired a place among the gods, and an 
immortal memory among men. They only forgot to ob- 
serve, that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer 
animals, often dispute with man the possession of an unset-" 
tied country, a successful war against those savages is one 
of the most innocent and beneficial labors of heroism. In 
the civilized state of the Roman empire, the wild beasts had 
long since retired from the face of man, and the neighbor- 
hood of populous cities. To surprise them in their solitary 
haunts, and to transport them to Rome, that they might 
be slain in ])omp by the hand of an emperor, was an enter- 
prise equally ridiculous for the prince and oppressive for 
the people.*® Ignorant of these distinctions, Commodus 
eagerly embraced the glorious resemblance, and styled him- 
self (as we still read on his medals the Roman Hercules.* 

*0 The African lions, when pressed by hunger. Infested the open villages and 
cultivated country ; and they infested tfiein with iuipunity. The royal heast was 
reserved for the pleasures of the emperor and the capital ; and the unfortunate 

f ieasant who killed one of them, though in his own defence, incurred a very 
leavy penalty. This extraordinary game-law was mitigated by Honorius, and 
lliially repealed by Justinian. Codex/Theodos. tom. v. p. 82, et Comment Gotho- 
tred. 

<u Spanheim de Kumlsniat. Dlssertat. xil. tom. 11. p. 493. 


* Commodus placed his own head on the colossal statue of Hercules with Uie 
Inscription, Lucius Cammmius Hercules. The wits of Rome, according to a n'ew 
fragment of Dion, published the following epigram, of which, like nian;^ other 
andent jetta, the point is not very clear : “ Aibt uaU ‘HpaKAy*, owe 

cipl Aevsiov, JiAK' uvayKa^ovai 111 Seems to be a protest of the god agai n st 
being confounded with the emperor. Mai. Fragm. Vatican, il. 225. — M. 

10 
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The club and the lion’s bide were placed by the side of the 
throne, amongst the ensigns of sovereignty, and statues 
were erected, in which Commodus was representcct in the 
character, and with the attributes, of the god w'hQse valor 
and dexterity he endeavored to emulate in the daily course 
of his ferocious amusements.® 

Elated with these praises, w'hich gradually extinguished 
the innate sense of shame, Commodus i-esolved to exhibit 
before the eyes of the Roman people those exercises, which 
till then he had decently confined w'ithin the walls of his 
palace, and to the presence of a few favorites. On the 
appointed day, the various motives of flattery, fear, and 
curiosity, attracted to the amphitheatre an innumerable 
"Multitude of spectators ; and some degi’ee of applause was 
deservedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial 
performer. Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the 
animal, the wound was alike certain and mortal. With 
aiTows wdiose point was shaped into the form of a crescent, 
Commodus often intercepted the rapid career, and cut 
asunder the long, bony neck of the ostrich.® A panther 
was let loose ; and the archer waited till he had leaped 
upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft 
flew, the beast dropped dead, and the man remained unhurt. 
The dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred 
lions: a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Com- 
modus laid them dead as they ran raging round the Arena. 
Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, nor the scaly hide of 
the rhinoceros, could defend them from his stroke. .iEthi- 
opia and India yielded their most extraordinary produc- 
tions; and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, 
which had been seen only in the representations of art, or 
perhaps of fancy.® In all these exhibitions, the securest 

» Dion, I. Ixxli. p. Hist. August, p. 49. 

** The ostricli’a neck isthiee leet long, 8iid coinposedof seventeen vertebras. 
See Buffou, Hist. Katurellc. 

■>* Commodus killetl a Camelopardalis or Giraffe (Dion, 1 Ixxil. p. 1211), the 
tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the largo quadi upeds. This slii- 
gultr animal, a native only of the inteiior parts of Afiica, has not been seen in 
Europe since the revival of letters ; and though M. de Bnffon (Hist. Naturelle, 
tom. xlil.) had endeavored to describe, be has not ventured to delineate, the Gi- 
raffe,* 


* The naturalists of our days have been more fortunate. London p-obably 
now contains more specimens of this animal than have been seen In Eui ope since 
the fall of the Koman empiie, unless in the pleasure gardens of the emperor 
Frederic II., in Sicily, which possessed aeveial. Frederic’s collection of wild beasts 
were exhibited, for the popular amusement, in many parts of Italy. Kaumer, 
Geschichte der Hobenstaufen, v. ill. p. 6T1. Gibbon, moreover, is mistaken ; as 
a riraffe was presented lo Lorenzo de Medici, either by the sultan of Egypt or the 
king of Tunis. Contemr>orary authorities are quoted in the old work, Uesuer da 
Quadrupedibus, p. 162.— M. 
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preoaatioBS were used to protect the person of the Roman 
Hercule^ from the desperate spring of any savage, who 
might possibly disregard the dignity of the emperor and 
the sanctity of the god.“ 

But the meanest of the populace were affected with 
shame and indignation when they beheld their sovereign 
enter the lists as a gladiator, and glory in a profession which 
the laws and manners of the Romans had branded with the 
justest note of infamy.** He chose the habit and arms of 
the Secutor, whose combat with the Retiarius formed one 
of the most lively scenes in the bloody sports of the amphi- 
theatre. The Secutor was armed with a helmet, sword, and 
buckler ; his naked antagonist had only a large net and a 
trident ; with the one he endeavored to entangle, w'ith the 
other to despatch his enemy. If he missed the first throw, 
he was obliged to fly from the pursuit of the Secutor^ till he 
had prepared his net for a second cast.*’ The emperor 
fought in this character seven hundred and thirty-five several 
times. Tliese glorious achievements were carefully recorded 
in the public acts of the empire; and that he might omit no 
circumstance of infamy, he received from the common fund 
of gladiators a stipend so exorbitant that it became a new 
and most ignorainous ta.x uj)on the Roman people.®* It may 
be easily supposed, that hi these engagements the master of 
the world was alw’ays successful; in the amphitheatre his 
victories were not often sanguinary ; but when he exercised 
his skill in the school of gladiatoi’s, or his own palace, his 
wretched antagonists w'ore frequently honored with a mortal 
wound from the hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal 
their flattery with their blood.®* He now disdained the 
appellation of Hercules. The name of Paulus, a celebrated 
Secutor, was the only one which delighted his ear. It 
was inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the 
redoubled acclamations of the mournful and applauding 

® Herodian, 1. i. p. 37. Hist. August, p. 60. 

3* The virtuous and even Uie wise princes forbade the senators and knights 
to embrace this scandalous profession, under pain of Infamy, or, what was more 
dreaded by tliose profligate wretches, of esUe. The tyrants allured them to dis- 
honor by threats and rewards, Nero Qnce produced m the arena forty senators 
and sUty knights. See Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii. c. 2. He has happily corrected a 
passage of Suetonius in Nerone, c. 12. 

» Lipsius, 1. il. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire, gives a picturesque de- 
scription of this combat. 

“» Hist. August, p. 60. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1220. He received, for each time, 
deoiet, about ^KX)/. sterling. 

** Victor tells us, that Commodus only allowed his antagonists a leaden vreap- 
on, dreading most probably the consequences of their despair. 

« They were obliged to repeat, six hundred and twenty-six times, Paulut 
fttt of the Secutore.&c. 
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Benate." Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of 
Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted the hon^or of his 
rank. As a father, he permitted his sons to consult their 
safety by attending the amphitheatre. As a Roman he 
declared that his own life was in the emperor’s hands, but 
that he would never behold the son of Marcus prostituting 
his person and dignity. Notwithstanding his manly resolu- 
tion, Pompeianus escaped the resentment of the tyrant, and, 
with his honor, had the good fortune to preserve his life.“ 
Commodus had now attained the summit of vice and 
infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a flattering court, he 
was unable to disguise from himself, that he had deserved 
the contempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue 
in his empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every kind of 
merit, by the just apprehension of danger, and by the habit 
of slaughter, which he contracted in Ids daily amusements. 
History has preserved a long Ii.st of consular senators sacri- 
ficed to his wanton suspicion, which sought out, with pecu- 
liar anxietj', those unfortunate persons connected, however 
remotely, with the family of the Antonines, without sparing 
even the ministers of his crimes or pleasures.^® His cruelty 
proved at last fatal to himself. He had shed with impunity 
the noblest blood of Rome : he perished as soon as he M'as 
dreaded by his own domestics. Marcia, his favorite concu- 
bine, Eclectus, his chamberlain, and Ltetus, his Prajtorian 
prasfect, alarmed by the fate of their comp:mions and prede- 
cessors, resolved to prevent the destruction which every 
hour hung over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
the tyrant,* or the sudden indignation of the peo])lo. 
Marcia seized the occasion of ])rescnting a draught of wine 
to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunting 
some wild beasts. Commodus retired to sleep ; but whilst 
he was laboring with the effects of poison and drunkenness, 
a robust youth, by profession a wrestler, entered his chamber 

o l>ion, 1. Ixxii. p- 1221. He apeaks of bia own bnaeneea and danger. 

^ He mixed, however, some prudence with lii» courage and past the greatest 
part of hig time in a country retirement , alleging his aiivanced age, and the 
weaknees of his eyes. “ 1 never saw him in the senate,” says Dion, “ except dur- 
ing the short reign of Pertlnax.” A.U his infirmities hM suddenly left him, and 
they returned os gnddenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, 1. 
Ixxiii. p. 1227. 

*“ The prsefeets vr re changed almost hourly or dally; and the caprice of Corn- 
modus was often fall 1 to his most favored chamberlains. Hist, August, pp. 46, 81. 


• Commodus had already resolved to massacre them the following night : they 
Aateimined to anticipate his desigu. Herod, i. 17. — W. 
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«nd strangled him without resistance. The body was 
secretly conveyed out of the palace, before the least sus- 
picion Wi^ entertained in the city, or even in the court, of 
the emperor’s death. Such was the fate of the son of 
Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, 
by the artificial powers of government, had oppressed, 
during thirteen years, so many millions of subjects, each of 
whom was egual to their master in personal strength and 
personal abihties.^^ 

The measures of the conspirators were conducted with 
the deliberate coolness and celerity which the greatness of 
the occasion required. They resolved instantly to fill the 
vacant throne with an emperor whose character would 
justify and maintain the action that had been committed. 
They fixed on Pertinax, praefect of the city, an ancient ^ 
senator of consular rank, whose conspicuous merit had 
broke through the obscurity of his birth, and raised him to 
the first honors of the state. He had successively governed 
most of the provinces of the empire ; and in all his great 
employments, military as well as civil, he had uniformly 
distinguished himself by the firmness, the prudence, and the 
integrity of his conduct.^® He now remained almost alone 
of tlie friends and ministers of Marcus; and when, at a late 
hour of the night, he was awakened with the news, that the 
chamberlain and the praefect were at his door, he received 
them with intrepid resignation, and desired they would exe- 
cute their master’s orders. Instead of death, they offered 
him the throne of the Roman world. During some moments 
he distrusted their intentions and assurances. Convinced 
at length of the death of Commodus, lie accejited the purple 
with a sincere reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge 
both of the duties and of the d.angers of the supreme rank.*® 


« Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1222. Horodlan, 1. 1. p. 43. Hist. August, p. 52. 

^ Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompela, in PietJuiojit, and son of a timber 
merchant. The order of his euiployTnenta (it is marked by CapitoUnus) well de- 
serves to be set down hb expressive ot the form of govemrneiit and manners of 
the age. 1. lie was a centurion. 2. Pnefect of a cohort iu Syria, in the Par- 
thian war, and in Britain, ci. ffe obtained an AUt^ or sfiuadron of horse, In 
iSIfCbia. 4. He was commissary of provisions on the gLmilian way. 5. He com- 
inamied the fleet upon the Uhiuc. 6. Uo was procurator t>f Dacia, with a salary 
of about 1600/. a year. 7. Ho commandedtho veterans of a legion. B. He ob^ned 
the rank of senator. 0. Of prmtor. |0, With the command of the first legion 
in Rliietia and Norlcum. 11. He was consul about the year 176. 12. He attended 

Marcus into the East. 13.aie commanded an army on the Daiu^o. U. He was 
consular legate of Ma^sia. 16. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. Ir. Of Britain. IB. He 
had the care of the public provisions at Rome. 10. Ho was proconsul of Africa 
20. Pr»fect of the city. Herodian <1. i. p. 48) does justice to his di^ntereated 
spirit : but CapitoUnus, who collected ev’^ery popular rumor, charges him with A 
great fortune acquired by bribery corruption. * 

Julian, in the Csesars, taxes hi m with being accessory to the death of Con» 
modiM* 
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LaBtos conducted without delay his new emperor to the 
camp of the Praetorians, diffusing at the same time through 
the city a seasonable report that Commodus diedfSuddenW 
of an apoplexy ; and that the virtuous Pertinax had already 
succeeded to the throne. The guards were rather surprised 
than pleased with the suspicious death of a prince, whose 
indulgence and liberality they alone had experienced ; but 
the emergency of the occasion, the authority of their prafect, 
the reputation of Pertinax, and the clamors of the people, 
obliged them to stifle their secret discontents, to accept the 
donative promised by the new emperor, to swear allegiance 
to him, and with joyful acclamations and laurels in their 
hands to conduct him to the senate house, that the military 
consent might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with the dawn 
of day, and the commencement of the new j'ear, the senators 
expected a summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.* 
In spite of all remonstrances, even of those of his creatures 
who yet preserved any regard for prudence or decency, Com- 
modus had resolved to pass the night in the gladiators’ 
school, and from thence to take possession of the consulship, 
in the habit and with the attendance of that infamous crew. 
On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate was called 
together in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and 
to ratify the election of a new emperor. For a few minutes 
they sat in silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpected de- 
liverance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Commodus: 
but when at length they were assured that the tyrant was 
no more, they resigned themselves to all the transports of 
joy and indignation. Pertinax, who modestly represented 
the meanness of his extraction, and pointed out several noble 
senators more deserving than himself of the empire, was 
constrained by their dutiful violence to ascend the throne, 
and received .all the titles of Jmperi,al power, confimied by 
the most sincere vows of fidelity. The memory of Com- 
modus was branded with eternal infamy. The names of 
tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy resounded in every 
corner of the house. They decreed in tumultuous v'otes,t 

* The senate always assembled at the bej'lnning the year, on the night of 
thelst January (see Savaron on .Sid. Ai>o11. viii. G), anifVhis happened the piesent 
year, as usual, witliout any particulai' order. — G. from W. 

t What Gibbon improperly calls, both here and in the note, tumultuous d^ 
trees, were no more than the applauses and acclamations which recur so often in 
the hlstoiy of the emperors. The custom passed from the theatre to the forum, 
from the forum to the senate. Applauses on tlte adorition of the Imperial de. 
crees were liissdntroduced under ivajan. (flin, ]un, Panegyr. 7.'..) One seuatet 
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that his honors should be reversed, his titles erased from 
tjxe public monuments, his statues thrown down, his body 
dragge(J with a book into the stripping-room of the gladia^ 
tors, to satiate the public fury ; and they expressed some 
indignation against those officious servants who had already 
presumed to screen his remains from the justice of the 
senate. But Pertinax could not refuse those last rites to 
the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his firat protector 
Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel fate of his 
brother-in-law, and lamented still more that he had de- 
served it.” 

These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, 
whom the senate had flattered when alive with the most ab- 
ject servility, betrayed a just but ungenerous spirit of re- 
venge. The legality of these decrees was, however, sup- 
ported by the ])rinciples of the Imperial constitution. To 
censure, to depose, or to punish with death, the first magis- 
trate of the republic, who had abused his delegated trust, 
was the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the Roman 
senate ; but that feeble assembly was obliged to content 
itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public justice, 
from which, during his life and reign, he had been shielded 
by the strong arm of military despotism.* 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his prede- 
cessor’s memory ; by the contrast of his own virtues with 
the vices of Coinmodus. On the day of his accession, he re- 
signed over to his wife and son his whole private fortune ; 

Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these tumultuary votes, which were 
moved by one senator, and repeated, or ratlier chanted, by the whole body. Hist. 
August, p. 52. 

w The senate condemned Nero to be put to death viore majorum. Sueton. c. 
49. 

read the form of the decree, and all the rest answered by acclamations, accom- 
panied with akind of chant or rhjthin. These weie some ot the aeclaiiiations ad- 
dressed to Pertinax, and a^^uinst the memory of (-oinnuHlnB. Hosti patriee ho- 
nores detrahautur. Parricidie honores detrahantur. Ut salvi eimus, Jupiter, 
optime, inaxime, serva nobis Pertiuaceni. This custom prevai-ed not only in the 
councils of state, but in all Uio meetings of the senate. However inconsistent it 
may appear with the solemnity of a religious assembly, the eaily Christians 
adopted and introduced it into their synods, notwlthsLarnling the opposition of 
some of the Patliors, particularly of St. Chrysostom. See the Coll, of Franc. 
Bern. Ferrarius do veteruni acclamatlone in Grjevii Thesaur Antiq. Rom, i. 6. 
— W. 

This note is rather h^ercritical, as regards Gibbon, but api)ear8 to ma 
worthy >f preservation,— K. 

• No paHiciilar law assigned this right to the senate : it was deduced from the 
ancient principles of the republic. Giobon appears to infer, fioni the passage of 
Suatonlus. that the senate, according to its ancient right, punished Nero with 
death. Tlie words, however, more majoj'um refer not to the decree of the senate* 
but to the kind of death, which was taken from an old law of Bomalus. (See 
Victor. Eplt, Artzeu, p. 4W, w. 7.)— W. 
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that they might have no pretence to Bolicit favors at thp fx- 
pense of the state. He refused to flatter the vanity of the 
former with the title of Augusta; or to opiTupt t^e inex- 
perienced ^outh of the latter by the rank of Csesar. Accu- 
rately distinguisliing between the duties of a parent and 
those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a severe sim- 
plicity, which, while it gave him no assured prospect of the 
throne, might in time have rendered him worthy of it. In 

{ mblic, the behavior of Pertinax was grave and affable. He 
ived with the virtuous part of the senate (and, in a private 
station, he had been acquainted with the true character of 
each individual), without either pride or jealousy; consid- 
ered them as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished 
-to enjoy the security of the present lime. He very fre- 
quently invited them to familiar entertainments, the frugal- 
ity of which was ridiculed by those who remembered and 
regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commodus.^® 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by 
the hand of tyranny, w'.as the jdeasing, but melancholy task 
of Pertinax. The innocent victims, wlio yet survived, were 
recalled from exile, rele.ased from prison, and restored to the 
full possession of their honors and fortunes. The unburied 
bodies of murdered senators (for the cruelty of Coinmodus 
endeavored to extend itself beyond death) were deposited in 
the sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was justi- 
fied; and every consolation was bestowed on their ruined 
and afflicted families. Among these consolations, one of the 
most grateful was the punishment of the Delators; the com- 
mon enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their country. 
Yet even in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax 
proceeded with a steady temper, which gave everything to 
justice, and nothing to popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant 
care of the emperor. Though every measure of injustice 
and extortion had been adopted, whicli could collect the 
property of the subject into the coffers of the prince, the 
rapaciousness of Commodns had been so very inadequate to 
his extravagance, that, upon his death, no more than eight 
thousand pounds were found in the exh^sted treasury,®® to 

I)ion 0, IxxUl. p. 1223) speaks of these entertainments, as a senator who had 
sapped with the emperor ; Capitolinas (Hist. August, p. S8), like a slave, who had 
received his intelligence from one of the scullions. 

w Deeiet. The hlameless economy of Pins left his suceessors a treasure of 
viciei teptict miUiea, above two and twenty nuilioiis sterling, Dion, 1. Ikxill, p. 
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current expenses of government, and to discharge 
the pressing demand of a liberal donative, which the new 
emperoi* had been obliged to promise to the Prsetorian 
guards. Yet under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax 
liad tlie generous firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes 
invented by Commodus, and to cancel all the unjust clainis 
of the treasury; declaring, in a decree of the senate, “that 
he was better satisfied to administer a poor republic with 
innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways of tyranny 
and dishonor.” Economy and industry he considered as 
the pure and genuine sources of wealth ; and from them lie 
soon derived a copious supply for the public necessities. 
The expense of the household was immediiitely reduced to 
one half. All the instruments of luxury Pertinax exposed, 
to public auction,®' gold and silver plate, chariots of a singu- 
lar construction, a supei'fluous wardrobe of silk and em- 
broidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves of both 
sexes ; excepting only, M'ith .attentive humanity, those who 
were born in a state of freedom, and had been ravished 
from the arms of their weeping parents. At the same time 
that he obliged the worthless favorites of the tyrant to re- 
sign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied the just 
creditors of the state, and iinexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive re- 
strictions which had been laid upon commerce, and granted 
all the cultivated lands in Italy and the provinces to tliose 
who would imjirove them ; with an exemption from tribute 
during the term of ten years.®* 

Such a uniform conduct had already secured to Pertinax 
the noblest reward of a sovereign, the love .md esteem of his 

1 )eople. Those who remembered the virtues of Marcus were 
tappy to contemplate in their new emperor the fe-atures of 
that bright original ; and flattered themselves, th.at they 
should long enjoy the benign influence of his administration. 
A hasty zeal to reform the corrujited state, accompanied 
with less prudence than might have been exjiected from the 
years and experience of Pertinax, proved fatal to himself 
and to his country. His honest indiscretion united against 
him the servile crowd, who’found their private benefit in the 

w Besides the design of convertlug these useless omamerits Into money, I>ion 
rt, Ixxiii. p. 1229) assigns tvFO secret motives of l^ertlnax. He wished to expose 
the vices of Commodus, uiid to discover by the purchasers those who most rs* 
sembM him. , , ^ 

Thouffh rapitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the piivate lus of 
Psrtlusx, fie joins with l>iou and Herodiaa in admiring his public conduct. 
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publie disorders, and who preferred the favor of a tyrant to 
tlie inexorable equality of the laws.** 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry countenance 
of the Praetorian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfac- 
tion. They had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax ; they 
dreaded the strictness of the ancient discipline, which be was 
preparing to restore ; and they regretted tlie license of the 
former reign. Their discontents were secretly fomented by 
Laetus, their prsefect, who found, when it was too late, that 
his new emperor would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favorite. On the third day of his reign, the 
soldiers seized on a noble senator, with a design to carry him 
to the camp, and to invest him with the Imperial purple. 
^Instead of being dazzled by the dangerous honor, the affright- 
ed victim escaped from their violence, and took refuge at the 
feet of Pertinax. A short time afterwards, Sosius Falco, one 
of the consuls of the year, a rash youth, “ but of an ancient 
and opulent family, listened to the voice of ambition ; and a 
conspiracy was formed during a short absence of Pertinax, 
which was crushed W his sudden return to Rome, and his 
resolute behavior. Falco was on tlie point of being justly 
condemned to death as a public enemy, had he not been 
saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured 
emperor, who conjured the senate, that the purity of his 
reign might not be stained by the blood even of a guilty 
senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of 
the Praetorian guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, 
eighty-six days only after the death of Commodus, a general 
sedition broke out in the camp, which the officers wanted 
either power or inclination to suppress. Two or three hun- 
dred oi the most desperate soldiers marched at noonday, with 
arms in their hands and fury in their looks, towards the Im- 
perial palace. The gates were thrown open by their com- 
panions upon guard, and by the domestics of the old court, 
who had already formed a secret conspiracy against the life 
of the too virtuous emperor. On the nows of their approach, 
Pertinax, disdaining either flight or concealment, advanced 
to meet his assassins ; and recalled to their minds his own 
innocence, and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a 
few moments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of their 

IiegeB, rem sardam, inexorabllem esse. T. Uv, il. 8. 

M If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather dllflcuU), Falco behaved with the 
most petulent iiide< oncy to Pertinax, on the day of hU accession. The wise em* 
peror only admonished him of his youth and inexperience. Hitt. August, p. 5S 
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atrocions design, and awed by the venerable aspect and. ma- 
jestic firmness of their sovereign, till at length, the despair 
of pardbn reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of 
Tongres “ levelled the first blow against Pertinax, who was 
instantly despatched with a multitude of wounds. Ilis head, 
separated from his body, and placed on a lance, was carried 
in triumph to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a mourn- 
ful and indignant people, who lamented the unworthy fat© 
of that excellent prince, and the transient blessings of a 
reign, the memory of which could serve only to aggravate 
their approaching misfortunes.^ 

** The modern bishopric of Liege. Tills soldier probably belonged to the Ba- 
tavian horse-guards, wiio weie mostly raised in the duchy of Gueldres and the 
neichborhotid, and were distinguished by their valor, and by the boldness with 
which they swam their horses across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit, 
Hist. iv. 12. JMoi), 1. Iv. p, 797. Lipsius de inagnitudiiie Ho)naj)&, 1. i. c. 4, 

M Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p, 1232. Herodian. 1. il. p. 60. Hist. August, p. 58. Victor 
iu £pltuiu. et in Cassarib. Hutropius, vili. 16. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC SALE OF THB EMPIRE TO DIDIU8 JULIANUS BY THE 

PRjETORIAJT GUAROS. CLODIU8 ALBINUS IJT BEITAIJT, PES- 

CENNIU8 NIGER IN SYRIA, AND SEPTIMIDS SEVERU8 IN 
PANNONIA, DECLARE AGAINST THE MURDERERS OP PER- 

TINAX. CIVIL WARS AND VICTORY OF SEVEKU8 OVER HIS 

THREE RIVALS. RELAXATION OF DISCIPLINE. NEW MAX- 

IMS OP GOVERNMENT. 

The power of tlie sword is more sensibly felt in an ex- 
tensive monarchy, than in a small community. It has been 
calculated by the ablest politicians, that no state, without 
being soon e.xhausted, can maintain above the hundredth 
part of its members in arms and idleness. But althougli 
this relative proportion may be uniform, the influence of the 
army over the rest of the society will vary according to the 
degree of its positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless a proper 
number of soldiers are united into one body, and actuated 
by one soul. With a handful of men, such a union would 
be ineffectual ; with an unwieldy ho.st, it would be imprac- 
ticable; and the jiowers of the machine would be alike de- 
stroyed by the extreme minuteness or the excessive weight 
of its springs. To illustrate this observation, we need only 
reflect, that there is no sujieriority of natural strength, arti- 
ficial weapons, or acquired skill, which could enable one man 
to keep in constant subjection one hundred of las fellow- 
creatures : the tyrant of a single town, or a small district, 
would soon discover that a hundred armed followers were a 
Weak defence against ten thousand peasants or citizens ; but 
a hundred thousand well-disciplined soldiers will command, 
wdth despotic sway, ten millions of subjects ; and a body of 
ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror into the 
most numerous populace that ever crowded the streets of an 
immense capital. 

The PriEtorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first 
symptom and cause of the decline of the Roman empire. 
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Bcaroely amounted to the last-mentioned number.* They de- 
rived thjir institution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, 
sensible that laws might color, but that arras alone could 
maintain, his usurped dominion, had gradually formed this 

E owerful body of guards, in constant readiness to protect 
is person, to awe the senate, and either to prevent or to 
crush the firat motions of rebeilion. He distinguished these 
favored troops by a double j)ay and superior privileges ; but, 
as their formidable aspect would at once have aiaiTned and 
imtated the Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in the capital, whilst the remainder was dispersed in the ad- 
jacents towns of Italy,® But after fifty years of peace and 
servitude, Tiberius ventured on a decisive measure, which 
forever riveted the fetters of his country. Under the fair 
pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy burden of mili- 
tary quarters, and of introducing a stricter discipline among 
the guards, he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp,* which was fortified with skilful care,* and placed on 
a coimnanding situation.® 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, but pften 
fatal to the throne of despotism. By thus introducing the 
Praetorian guards as it were into the palace and tlie senate, 
the emperors taught them to perceive their own strength, 
and the weakness of the civil government ; to view the vices 
of their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay aside 
that reverential awe, which distance only, and mystery, can 
preserve towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious 
idleness of an ojuileiit city, their pride was nourished by the 
sense of their irresistible weight; nor was it possible to con- 
ceal from them, that the person of the sovereign, the author- 
ity of tlie senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, 

* They were originally nine or ten thousand men (loi Tacitus and Dion are 
not agreed u{)Oii the BuLijei t', divided into as many cohorts. Vitellius iiici'eaeed 
them to sixleeii tlioiisaud, and us tar as we can loaiii from inacriptious, they 
never afterwards sank much below that number. Seo Id^sius de maguitudiiie 
Uoinana, i. I, 

• Siieton. ill August, c. 49. 

» Tacit. Aiinal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 3T. Dion Cassius, 1. Ivii. p. 867. 

‘ In the civil war between Vitellius aud Vespasian, the Pnetoiian camp was 
attacked and defended with all the macbuies used in the siege of the best forli- 
lied cities. Tacit.. Hist. ill. 84. 

‘ Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Qulrlnal and Vlm- 
Inal hills. See Nardiiii Koma Aiitica, p. 174. Donatus do Kouia Antitiua, p. 46.« 


• Not on bofk these hiUs: neither Donatus nor Nardinl justitV this position. 
(Whitaker’s Ileview, p. 13.) At tlie iioillierii oxtremily of this hill (Uio Viminal) 
aie some conaideiable reinains of a walled enclosnre uldeh liears all the nmiear- 
anceof a Itnmaii camp, and then-toi'e is gouerally thought to coiTOspoiiu with 
the Caatra Pra>toria. t'ramer's Italy, 1. aflii.—.'d. 
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were all in their hands. To divert the Pr»torian bands from 
these dangerous reflections, the firmest and best established 
princes Tvere obliged to mix blandishments with coiflmands, 
rewards with punishments, to flatter their pride, indulge 
their pleasures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur. 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; which, 
since the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 
on the accession of every new emperor.® 

The advocates of the guards endeavored to justify by 
arguments the power which they assorted by arms ; and to 
maintain that, according to the purest principles of the con- 
stitution, (Aeir consent was essentially necessary in the a|> 
pointment of an emperor. The election of consuls, of 
generals, and of m-agistrates, however it had been recently 
usurped by the senate, was the ancient and undoubted right 
of the Roman people.’ But where was the Roman people 
to be found ? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude of 
slaves and strangers that filled the streets of Rome; a ser- 
vile populace, as devoid of sjnrit as destitute of property. 
The defenders of the state, selected from the flower of the 
Italian youth,® and trained in the exercise of arms and 
virtue, were the genuine representatives of the people, and 
the best entitled to select the military chief of the republic. 
These assertions, however defective in reason, became un- 
answerable when the fierce Prostorians increased their 
weight, by throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, 
their swords into the scale.* 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne by 
the atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they dishonored the maj- 
esty of it by their subsequent conduct. The camp was 
without a leader, for even the prefect Laetus, who had ex- 
cited the tempest, prudently declined the public indign.ation. 
Amidst the wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the eraperor’.s father- 
in-law, and governor of the city, who had been sent to the 
camp on the first alarm of mutiny, was endeavoring to cairn 

• Oaiidiiis, raiseil by the soldiers to tbe empire, was the first who gave a dona- 
tive. He cave quiua aena, 1201. (Sueioiu in Claud, c. 10): when Miircun, with his 
colleague Lucius Verus, took quiet possession of tiie throne, he gave riceiia, KOI. 
to each of tbe guards. Hist. August, p. 25 (llion. 1. Izxiil. p. 1201). Wo may form 
some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian’s complaint that the promo, 
tion of a Csesar had cost him ter millies, two iiiiiliona and a half sterling. 

1 Cicero de Logihus, iii. 3. The first book of i.lvy, and the second ofulonysius 
of Halicarnassus, show tbe authority of the people even in the election of the 
kings. 

“They were originally recruited In Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies 
(Tacit. Annai. Iv. 6). The emperor Otho compliments their vanity with the flat- 
tering titles of Italiffi Alumni, Bomana vere Inventus. Tapit. Hist. 1. 84. 

° In tbe siege of Borne by the Oaula, See Livy, v. 48. Flutaich. in CamlU (a 
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the fttry of the maltitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, hearing on a lance tlm 
head ofePertinax. Though history has accustomed us to 
observe every principle and every passion yielding to tlie 
imperious dictates of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, 
in these moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have aspired 
to ascend a throne polluted with the recent blood of so near 
» a relation and so excellent a prince. He had already begun 
to use the only effectual argument, and to treat for the Im- 
perial dignity ; but the more prudent of the Prffitorians, ap- 
])rehcnsive that, in this private contract, they should not 
obtain a just price for so valuable a commodity, ran out 
upon the ramparts ; and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that 
the Roman world was to be disposed of to the best bidder 
by ^bbe auction."* 

ThiS infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military | 
license, diffused a universal grief, shame, and indignation 
throughout the city. It reached at length the ears of Didius 
Julianas, a wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury of the table.^^ 
His wife and his daughter, his freedmen and his parasites, 
easily convinced him that he deserved the throne, and ear- 
nestly conjured him to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. 
The vain old man hastened to the PraBtori,an camp, where 
Sulpicianus was still in treaty with the guards, and began 
to bid against him from the foot of the rampart. Tlie un- 
worthy negotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to the other, and 
acq^uainted each of them with the offers of his rival. Sul- 
picianus had already promised a donative of five thousand 
drachms (above one hundred and sixty pounds) to each 
soldier; when Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once to the 
sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty drachms, or up- 
wards of two hundred pounds sterling. The gates of the 
camp were instantly thrown open to the purchaser ; he was 
(declared emperor, and received an oath i)f allegiance from 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough to stipulate that 
he should pardon and forget the competition of Sulpi- 
cianus.* 

Dion, 1. Ixxlii. p. 1234. Herodinn, 1. ii. p. 63. Hist. August, p. 60. Though 
the three historlaiiH agree that it was iu fact an auction, Uerodlau alone athrms 
that it was proolaimeu as such by the soldiers. 

Spartlanua softens the most odious parts of the character and elevation of 
Julian. 

* One of the principal causes of the preference of JullanUsby the soldiers was 
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It was now incumbent on the Prffitorians to fulfil Uie con- 
ditions of the sale. They placed their new sovereign, whom 
they served and despised, in the centre of their ranks, sur- 
rounded him on eveiy side with their shields, and conducted 
him in close order of battle through the deserted streets of 
the city. The senate was commanded to assemble ; and those 
who had been the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the 
personal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a 
more than common share of satisfaction at this happy revo- 
lutionJ* After Julian had filled the senate house with armed 
soldiers, he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the affections 
of the senate. The obsequious assembly congratulated their 
own and the public felicity ; engaged their allegiance, and 
conferred on him all the several branches of the Imperial 
power.“ From the senate Julian was conducted, by the 
same military procession, to take possession of the palace. 
The first objects that struck his eyes were the abandoned 
trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal entertainment prepared 
for his supper. The one he viewed with indifference, the 
other with contempt. A magnificent feast was prepared by 
his order, and he amused himself, till a very late hour, with 
dice, and the performances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. 
Yet it was observed, that after the crowd of flatterers dis- 
persed, and left him to darkness, solitude, and terrible re- 
flection, he passed a sleepless night ; revolving most probably 
in his mind his own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous pre- 
decessor, and the doiibtful and dangerous tenure of an em- 
pire which had not been acquired by merit, but purchased 
oy money. “ 

“ Dion Cassius, at that time prsetor, had been a personal enemy to Julian, 1. 
Ixxiii. p. 1235. 

Hist. August, p, 61. Wa learn from thence one curious circumstance, that 
the newemiiejor, wJiatever had been his birth, was immediately uggiegated to the 
number of patrician fauulien.* 

'< Dion, I. ixxiii. p. 1235. Hist. August, p. GI. I hare endeavored to blend 
into one consistent story the sceiuliig contradictions of the two wrilers.t 


the dexterity with wlilch he reminded them that Sulpiclanus would not tail to re- 
venge on them the death of his sou-iii-law. (See Dion, p. 1234, c. 11. Herod, ii. 
6.)~W. 

♦ A new fragment of Dion sliowa some shrewdness in tlie char.aeter of Julian, 
When the senate voted him a golden statue, he preferred one of brass, as more 
lasting. He “ liad always observed,” he said, “that the statues of foriner em- 
perors were soon destroyed. Those of brass alone remained." The indignant 
nlstoriaii adds tliat lip was wrong. The virtue of sovereigns atone preserves their 
Images : the lirarpii statue of Julian was broken to pieces at his deatli. Mai. 
Kragra. Vatican, p. 22C.— M. 

t Tile contradiction, as M. Guizot observed, is irreconcilable. He quotes both 
pttssages : in one Juliauus is represented as a mlsei, in the other as a voluptuary. 
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Ho had reason to tremble. On the throne of the 'world 
he fonnd himself 'witliout a friend, and even without an 
adherent» The guards themselves were ashamed of the 
prince whom their avarice had persuaded them to accept ; 
nor was there a citizen who did not consider his elevation 
with horror, as the last insult on the Roman name. The 
nobility, whose conspicuous station, and ample possessions, 
exacted the strictest caution, dissembled their sentiments, 
and met the affected civility of the emperor with smiles of 
complacency and professions of duty. But the people, 
secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave a free vent to 
their passions. The streets and public places of Rome 
resounded with clamors and imprecations. The enraged 
multitude affronted the person of Julian, rejected his 
liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their own 
resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers 
to assert the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from the centre 
to the frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of 
Syria, and of lUyricum, lamented the death of Pertinax, in 
whose company, or under whose command, they had so 
often fought and conquered. They received with surprise, 
with indignation, and perhaps with envy, the extraordinary 
intelligence, that the Prietorians had disposed of the empire 
by public auction ; and they sternly refused to ratify the 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and unanimous 
revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at the same time 
to the public peace ; as the generals of the respective 
armies, Clodius Albinus, Pescennins Niger, and Septimius 
Severus, were still more anxious to succeed than to revenge 
the murdered Pertinax. Their forces were exactly balanced. 
Each of them w.as at the head of three legions,^® with a 
numerous train of auxiliaries ; and however different in 
their characters, they were all soldiers of experience and 
capacity. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, surpassed both his 
competitors in the nobility of his e.vtraclion, which he 
derived from some of the most illustrious names of the old 
republic.** But the branch from which lie claimed his 

** Dion 1. Ixxiii. p. 123.^ 

10 Tiie Po.stliumtan and the Cejoniaii ; the former of whom wae rained to the 
conaulbhip iu the iifth year after rte li>stituUoii. 


In the one he refuses to eat Ull the body of Pertinax has been buried ; in the 
other be gluts hlmseU with every luxury almost in die sight of his headless re- 
iualus.— At. 

11 
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descent was sank into mean circumstances, and transplanted 
into a remote province. It is difficult to form a just idea 
of his true character. Under the philosophic cl($ak of aus- 
terity, he stands accused of concealing most of the vices 
which degrade human nature.” But his accusers are those 
venal writers who adored the fortune of Severus, and tram- 
pled on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the 
appearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to the confi- 
dence and good opinion of Mai’cus ; and his preserving with 
the son the same interest which he had acquired with the 
father, is a proof at least that he was possessed of a very 
flexible disposition. The favor of a tyrant does not always 
suppose a want of merit in the object of it ; he may, with- 
out intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, or he 
may find such a man useful to his own service. It uoes not 
appear that Albinus served the son of Marcus, either as the 
minister of his cruelties, or even as the associate of his 
pleasures. He was employed in a distant honorable com- 
mand, when he received a confidential letter from the 
emperor, acquainting him of the treasonable designs of 
some discontented generals, and authorizing him to declare 
himself the guardian and successor of the throne, by assum- 
ing the title and ensigns of Cajsar.” Tlie governor of 
Britain wisely declined the dangerous honor, which would 
have marked him for the jealousy, or involved him in the 
approaching ruin, of Commodus. He courted power by 
nobler, or, at least, by more specious arts. On a premature 
report of the death of the emperor, he assembled his troops; 
and, in an elegant discourse, deplored the inevitable mis- 
chiefs of despotism, described the happiness and glory which 
their ancestors had enjoyed under the consular government, 
and declared his firm resolution to reinstate the senate and 
people in their legal authority. This popular harangue was 
answered by the loud acclamations of the British legions, 
and received at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. 
Safe in the possession of his little world, and in the com- 
mand of an army less distinguished indeed for discipline 
than for numbers and valor,” Albinus braved the menaces of 
Commodus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately ambigu- 

u Spartlanus, In his undigested collections, mixes up all tlie virtues and all the 
vices tiiat enter into the human composition, ami bestows them on the same ob- 
ject. Such, indeed, aie many of the cbaiactors in the Augustan History. 

Hist. Augu.xt. pp. 80, 84. 

'* Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years before, had been left for dead, 
In a mntlnv of the soldieni. Hist. August, p. 54. Yet they loved snd regretted 
him ; admirantibas earn vlrtutem cui irascebantur. 
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OHS reserve, and instantly declared against the nsnrpation 
of Juliarii The convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions of 
patriotism. A regard to decent induced him to decline 
the lofty titles of Augustus and Emperor ; and he imitated 
perhaps the example of Galba, who, on a similar occasion, 
had styled himself the Lieutenant of the senate and 
people.-" 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger, from 
an obscure birth and station, to the Government of Syria; 
a lucrative and important command, which in times of civil 
confusion gave him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his 
parts seem to have been better suited to the second than to 
the first rank ; he was an unequal rival, though he might 
have approved himself an excellent lieutenant, to Severus, 
W’ho afterwards displayed the greatness of his mind by 
adopting several useful institutions from a vanquished en- 
eray.®‘ In his government, Niger acquired the esteem of 
the soldiers and the love of the provincials. His rigid 
discipline fortified the valor and confirmed the obedience 
of the former, whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less 
delighted with the mild firmness of his administration than 
with the affability of his manners, and the apparent pleasure 
with which he attended their frequent and pompous fes- 
tivals.” As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious mur- 
der of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia 
invited Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier embraced his 
cause ; the opulent but unarmed j)rovinces, from the fron- 
tiers of .Ethiopia ” to the Hadriatic, cheerfully submitted 
to his power; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphrates congratulated his election, and offered him their 
homage and services. The mind of Niger was not capable 
of receiving this sudden tide of fortune : he flattered him- 
self that his accession would be undisturbed by competition 
and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he enjoyed the 
vain pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure the means of 
victory. Instead of entering .into an effectual negotiation 

^Sueton. In Qalb. c. lOi 

Hist. August, p. 7S: 

“ Herod. 1. ii. p. 68. The Chronicle of John Malala, of Antioch, shows the 
zeiilous attachment of his countrymen to tliese festivals, which at once gratilled 
their superstition, and their love of pleasure. 

** A King of Thebes, in Kgypt, is mentioned, In the Augustan History, as an 
ally, and. Indeed, as apersonal friend, of Niger. If SpBrtiann8lS]>ot,asIstrongly 
suspect, mistaken, he has brought to light a dynasty of tributary princes totuly 
Unknown to history. 
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■with the powerful armies of the West, whose resolutioa 
might decide, or at least must balance, the mighW contest; 
instead of advancing without delay towards Rome and 
Italy, where his presence was impatiently expected,** Niger 
trifled away in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable 
moments which were diligently improved- by the decisive 
activity of Severus.*® 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which occupied 
the space between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one 
of the last and most difficult conquests of the Romans. In 
the defence of national freedom, two hundred thousand of 
these barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed the 
declining age of Angustus, and exercised the vigilant pru- 
dence of Tiberius at the head of the collected force of the 
empire.*® The Pannonians yielded at length to the arms 
and institutions of Rome. Their recent subjection, how- 
ever, the neighborhood, and even the mixture, of the uncon- 
quered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has 
been observed, to the production of great bodies and slow 
minds,*’ all contributed to preserve some remains of their 
original ferocity, and, under the tame and uniform counte- 
nance of Roman provincials, the hardy features of tlie natives 
were still to be discerned. Their warlike youth afforded an 
inexhaustible supply of recruits to the legions stationed on 
tlie banks of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual war- 
fare against the Germans and Samiatians, were deservedly 
esteemed the best troops in the service. 

The Paunonian army was at this time commanded by 
Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual 
ascent of private honors, had concealed his daring ambition, 
which was never diverted from its steady course by the al- 
lurements of pleasure, the apprehension of danger, or the 
feelings of humanity.*® On the first news of the murder of 
Pertinax, he assembled his troops, painted iu the most lis-cly 
colors the crime, the insolence, and the weakness of the 
Praitorian guards, and animated the legions to arms and to 

« Pion, 1. Ixxili, p. 1238. Herod. I. ii. p. 67. A vereo In every one's mouth at 
timt time seems to express the geiufitil opmion of the three rivals; Optimum est 
luffer iFu,»cusy which preserves the quantity. — M.l, bonus Afer pessimus Albus* 
Hist. August, p. 76. 

^ Herodian, 1. il. p. 71 . 

« See an account of tliat memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, il, HO. &c., 
who served in the army of Tibeiius. 

Sucli is the reflection of llerudian, 1. 11. p. 74. Will the modern Austrians 
«ulow the influence? 

^ lettor to Albinus, already mentionedt Commodus accuses Severus as 

of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct, and wished to occupy 
bis place. Hist. August, p. 80 . 
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revenge,. He concluded (and the peroration was thou^t 
extremely eloquent) with promising every soldier about four 
hundred ]k)unds ; an honorable donative, double in value to 
the infamous bribe with which Julian had purchased the 
empire.® The acclamations of the army immediately saluted 
Severus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, and Em- 
peror ; and he thus attained the lofty station to which he 
was invited, by conscious merit and a long train of dreams 
and omens, the fruitful offsprings either of his superstition 
or policy.® 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the 
peculiar advantage of his situation. His province extended 
to the Julian Alps, which gave an easy access into Italy j 
and he remembered the s,aying of Augustus, that a Pannoni- 
an army might in ten days appear in sight of Rome.® By 
a celerity proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, he 
might reasonably liope to revenge Pertinax, punish Julian, 
and receive the homage of the senate and people, as their 
lawful emperor, before his competitors, separated from Ital^ 
by an immense tract of sea and land, were apprised of his 
success, or even of his election. During the whole expedi- 
tion, he scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep or 
food; marching on foot, and in complete armor, at the head 
of his columns, ho insinuated himself into the confidence 
and affection of his troops, pressed their diligence, revived 
their spirit, animated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldier, whilst he kept in 
view the infinite superiority of his reward. 

The wretched Julian Jiad expected, and thought himself 
prepared, to dispute the empire with the governor of Syria, 
but in the invincible and rapid ajipro.sch of the Pannonian 
legions he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of 
every messenger increased his just apprehensions. He was 

s® Pannonla was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably promised In 
the camp, and paid at Koine, after the victory. In lixiug the sum, 1 have 
adopted the ounjecture of Casaubon. See Hist. August, p. CO. Commeut, p. 115. 

Herodiau, 1. ii. p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the banks of the 
Danube, either at Cariiuiitniu, according to Spartianus (Hist. August, p. 05), or 
else at Sabaria, accordiug to Victor. Mr. Uumc, in supposing that Uie birth and 
dignity of Severus were too much Inferior to the Imperial crown, and that he 
marched into Italy as general only, has not considered this transaction with liis 
usual accuracy (Kssay on the original contract^.* 

Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 3. We must reckon the march from the nearest 
verge of Paunoula, and extend the sight of the city as far as two hundred miles. 


• Camuntum, opposite to the mouth of the Morava ; its position is doubtful, 
•ither Petronel or Uolmburg, A little intermediate village seemg to indicate by 
its name (Altenhurg) the site of an old town. D’Anvllle, Geogr, Are. Sabari^ 
how Sarvor. — G. Compare note 3T. — M , 
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successively informed, that Severus had passed the Alps*, 
that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his pro- 
gress, had received him with the warmest professitos of joy 
and duty; that the important place of liavenna had sur- 
rendered without resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was 
in the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now within 
two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; and every moment 
. diminished the narrow span of life and empire allotted to 
Julian. f 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to pro- 
tract, his ruin. He implored the venal faith of the Praeto- 
rians, filled the city with unavailing preparations for war, 
drew lines round the suburbs, and even strengthened the 
fortifications of tlie palace; as if those last intreuchments 
could be defended, without hope of relief, against a victori- 
ous invader. Fear and shame prevented the guards from 
deserting his standard, but they trembled at the name of the 
Pannonian legions, commanded by an experienced general, 
and accustomed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube.*^ They quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the 
baths and theatres, to put on arms, whose use they had 
almost forgotten, and beneath the weight of which they were 
oppressed. The unpractised elephants, whose uncouth ap- 
pearance, it was hoped, would strike terror into the army 
of the north, threw their unskilful riders; and the awkward 
evolutions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of Misenum, 
were an object of ridicule to the populace ; whilst the senate 
enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and weakness of 
the usurper.*® 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling perplexity. 
He insisted that Severus should be declared a public enemy 
by the senate. He entreated that the Pannonian general 
might be associated to the empire. He sent public ambas- 
sadors of consular rank to negotiate with his rival ; ho de- 
spatched private assassins to take away his life. He designed 
that the Vestal virgins, and all the colleges of priests, in 
their sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the sacred 
pledges of the Roman religion, should advance in solemn 

IS This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real fact recorded 
hy Dloi', 1. Ixxl. p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

*3 Di. m, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1233. Herodlan, 1. II. p. 81. There is no surer proof of the 
military skill of the Romans, tlian tlieir first surmounting the Idle terror, and 
afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, of elephants in war.* 


* These elephants were kept for processions, perhaps for the games. Sa« 
Herod. In loc.— M. 
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proeession to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, at the same 
time, he vainly tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, 
by magick ceremonies and unlawful sacrifices.** 

Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his enchant> 
ments, guarded himself from the onl^ danger of secret con- 
spiracy, by the faithful attendance of six hundred chosen men, 
who never quitted his person or their cuirasses, either by 
night or by day, during the whole march. Advancing with 
a steady and rapid course, he passed, without difficulty, the 
defiles of the Apennine, received into his party the troops 
and ambassadors sent to retard his progress, and made a 
short halt at Interamnia, about seventy miles from Rome. 
Ilis victory was already secure, but the despair of the Prae- 
torians might have rendered it bloody; and Severus had the 
laudable ambition of ascending the throne without drawing 
the sword.®* His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured 
the guards, that provided they would abandon their w'orth- 
less prince, and the perpetrators of the murder of Pertinax, 
to the justice of the conqueror, he would no longer consider 
that melancholy event as the act of the whole body. The 
faithless PraJtorians, whose resistance was supported only 
by sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy condi- 
tions, seized the greatest part of the assassins, and signified 
to the senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, unani- 
mously acknowledged Severus as lawful emperor, decreed 
divine honors to Pertinax, and pronounced a sentence of 
deposition and death against his unfortunate successor. 
Julian was conducted into a private apartment of the baths 
of the palace, and beheaded as a common criminal, after 
having purchased, with an immense treasure, an anxious and 
precarious reign of only sixty-six days.®® The almost incred- 
ible expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space of time, 
conducted a numerous array from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Tiber, proves at once the plenty of provi- 
sions produced by agriculture and commerce, the goodness 


“ Hl*t. August, pp. 62, 63.* 

^ Victor and Kutropius, rlil. IT, mention a combat near the Milyian bridge, 
the Ponte Molle, unknown to the belter And more ancient writers. 

Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1240, Herodiau, 1, 11. p. 63. Uist. August, p. 03. 


* Quae ad speculum dlcunt fieri In quo pueri prssllgatis oculls, tncantato yer- 
ties, respicere dlcuiitur. • • • Tuneque puer yldisse dieitur et adventum Scyeri 

et Juliani clecesslonem. This seems to Uaye been a practice somewhat similar to 
that of which oiu' recent Egyptian trayellers relate souh extraordinary cii'caxa- 
ytaneei. See also Apuleius, Orat. de MaglA.— M. 
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of the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the mdolenl^i 
aubdued temper of the provinces.” 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on mea8< 
ures, the one dictated by policy, the other by decency ; the 
revenge, and the honors, due to the memory of Pertinax. 
Before the new emperor entered Home, he issued his com- 
mands to the Prsetorian guards, directing them to wait his 
airival on a large plain near the city, vuthout arms, but in 
the habits of ceremony, in which tliey were accustomed to 
attend theii- sovereign. He was obeyed by those haughty 
troops, whose contrition was the effect of their just terrors. 
A chosen pai’t of the Illyrian army encompassed them with 
levelled spears. Incajjable of flight or resistance, they ex- 
pected their fate in silent consternation. Severus mounted 
the tribunal, sternly reproached them with perfidy and cow- 
ardice, dismissed thejn with ignominy from the trust which 
they had betrayed, despoiled them of their splendid orna- 
ments, and banished them, on pain of death, to the distance 
of a hundred miles from the capital. During the transac- 
tion, another detachment had been sent to seize their arms, 
occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of 
their despair.® 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was next solem- 
nized with every circumstance of sad magnificence.** The 
senate, with a melancholy pleasure, performed the last rites 
to that excellent prince, whom they had loved, and still re- 
gretted. The concern of his successor was probably less 
sincere ; he esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, but those vir- 
tues would forever have confined his ambition to a private 
station. Severus pronounced his funeral oration with studied 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted sorrow ; and 
by this pious regard to his memory, convinced the credulous 
multitude that he alone was worthy to supply his place. 
Sensible, however, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert 
his claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty 
days, and, without suffering himself to be elated by this 

^ From these slxty-siz dayi, wo must first deduct sixteen, as Pertinax was 
murdered on the iiSth of March, and Severus most probably elected on the l.'ltb of 
April (see Hist. August, p. 65, and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. lit. p. 
393, note T), We cannot allow less than ten days after his election, to put a nu- 
merous army In motion. Forty daytf remain for this rapid march ; and as we 
may compute about eight liundred miles from Rome to the nelghlKjrhood of 
Vienna, the army of Severns marched twenty miles every day without halt or 
intermission. 

ss Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodlan, I. U. p. S4. 

w Dion (1. Ixxlv. p. 1244), who assisted at the ceremony as a senator, gives » 
most pompous descriptiou of it. 
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easy yictoiT> prepared to encounter his more formidable 
rivals. 

The ttncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have in- 
duced an elegant historian to compare him with the first and 
greatest of the Cassars.*® The parallel is, at least, imperfecL 
Where shall we find, in the character of Severus, the com- 
manding superiority of soul, the generous clemency, and the 
various genius, which could reconcile and unite the love of 
pleasure, the thirst of knowledge, and the fire of ambition?*^ 
In one instance only they may be compared with some 
degi-ee of propriety, in the celerity of their motions, and 
their civil victories. In less than four years,*® Severus sub- 
dued the riches of the East, and the valor of the West. 
He vanquished two competitors of reputation and ability, 
and defeated numerous armies, provided tvith weapons and 
discipline equal to his own. In that age, the art of fortifi- 
cation, and the principles of tactics, were well understood 
by all the Roman generals ; and the constant superiority of 
Severus was that of an artist, who uses the same instruments 
with more skill and industry than his rivals. I shall not, 
however, enter into a minute narrative of these military 
operations; but as the two civil wars against Niger and 
against Albinus were almost the same in their conduct, 
event, and consequences, I shall collect into one point of 
view the most striking circumstances, tending to develop 
the character of the conqueror and the state ot the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to 
the dignity of public transactions, offend us with a less de- 

« Herodlan. 1. lii. p. 112. 

Though It Is not, most assuredly, the Intention of Lucan to exalt the char- 
acter of Ctesur, yet the idea be gives of that hero, in the tenth book of the Fhar- 
salia, where he descrihCb him, at the same time, making love to Cleopatra, sus- 
taining a siege against the [jower of Egypt, and conversing with the sages of the 
country, is, in reality, the noblest paiie^ric * 

Beckoning from liis election, April 13, 193, to the death of Albinus, February 
19, 197. See Tlilomont's Chronology. 


*LoTd Byron wrote, no doubt, from a reminiscence of that passage — “It U 
possible to be a very great man, and to be sUll very inferior to Julius Cwsar, the 
most complete character, so Loid Bacon thought, of all antiquity. Nature seems 
incapable of sucb exlraorclliiary combinations as composed bis versatile cajiaoity, 
wiUch was the wonder even of tUo Bomaua themselves. The first general; the only 
triumphant politician; Inferior to none in point of eloquence ; comparable to any 
III the attainments of wisdom ; in an age made up of the greatest commanders, 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers, that ever appeared In the world; an author 
who composed a perfect specimen of military annals in his travelling carriage ; 
at one time in a controversy with Cato, at anotlier writing a treatise on panning, 
and eolleoting a set of good sayings ; fighting and making love at the same mo- 
ment, and willing to abandon both his cmpiie and his mistress for a sight of the 
fountains of tlie Nile. Such did Julius Cmsar appear to his coiitemnoiwes, and 
to those of the subsequent ages who were the roost inclined to deplore and exe- 
crate hU fatal genins.” Note 47 to Canto iv, of Childe llaroldL— M. 
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grading idea of meanness, than when they are found In the 
intercourse of private life. In the latter, they discover ’ s 
want of courage ; in the other, only a defect of power : and, 
as it is impossible for the most able statesmen to subdue 
millions of followers and enemies by their own pei-sonal 
strength, the world, under the name of policy, seems to 
have gi anted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and 
dissimulation. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justified 
by the most ample privileges of state reason. He promised 
only to betray, lie flattered only to ruin ; and however he 
might occasionally bind himself by oaths and treaties, his 
conscience, obsequious to his interest, always released him 
from the inconvenient obligation." 

• If his two competitors, reconciled by their common dan- 
ger, had advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus 
would have sunk under their united effort. Had they even 
attacked him, at the same time, with separate views and 
separate armies, the contest might have been long and doubt- 
ful. But they fell, singly and successively, an easy prey to 
the arts as well as arms of their subtle enemy, lulled into 
security by the moderation of his professions, and over- 
whelmed by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against .Niger, whose reputation and power he the most 
dreaded ; but he declined any hostile declariitions, sup- 
pressed the name of his antagonist, and only signified to the 
senate and people his intention of legulating the eastern 
provinces, la private, he spoke of Niger, his old friend 
and intended successor," with the most affectionate regard, 
and highly applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper of the 
throne, was the duty of every Roman general. To per- 
severe in arms, and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged 
by the senate, would alone render him criminal." The sons 
of Niger had fallen into his hands among the children of 
the provincial governors, detained at Rome as pledges for 
the loyalty of their parents." As long as the power of 
Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they were educated 

o Herodian, 1. ii. p. 86. 

<< Whilst Severus was very dangerously 111, it was industriously given out, that 
he iutended to appoint Niger and Albiikus his successors. As he could not be 
sincere with respect to both, he might not be so with regard to either. Yet 
SoveruB carried his hypocrisy so far as to profess that Intention in tlie memoirs 
of hie own life. 

« H Ist. August, p. 66. 

Tills practice, invented by Commodus, proved very useful to Severus. He 
found at Rome the children of many of the principal adherants of his rivals ; and. 
he employed them more than once to intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 
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with the most tender care with the children of Sfevenis 
himself ;jbut they were soon involved in their father’s ruin, 
and removed, first by exile, and afterwards by death, from 
the ^e of public compassion/’ 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war, he had 
reason to apprehend that the governor of Britain might 
pass the sea and the Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, 
and oppose his return with the authority of the senate and 
the forces of the West. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, 
in not assuming the Imperial title, left room for negotiation. 
Forgetting, at once, his professions of patriotism, and the 
jealousy of sovereign power, he accepted the precarious 
rank of Caesar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the 
first contest was decided, Severus treated the man, whom 
he had doomed to destruction, with eveiy mark of esteem 
and regard. Even in the letter, in which he announced his 
victory over Niger, he styles Albinus the brother of his 
soul and empire, sends him the affectionate salutations of 
his wife, Julia, and his young family, and entreats him to 
preserve the armies and the republic faithful to their com- 
mon interest. The messengers charged with this letter 
were instructed to accost the Caesar with respect, to desire 
a private audience, and to plunge their daggers into his 
heart.^* The conspiracy was discovered, and the too credu- 
lous Albinus, at length, passed over to the continent, and 
prepared for an unequal contest with his rival, who rushed 
upon him at the head of a veteran and victorious army. 

The military labors of Severus seem ina’dequate to the 
importance of his conquests. Two engagements,* the one 
near the Hellespont, the other in the narrow defiles of Ci- 
licia, decided the fate of his Syrian competitor j and the 
troops of Europe asserted their usual ascendant over the 
effeminate natives of Asia.** The battle of Lyons, where 
one hundred and fifty thousand Romans “ were engaged, 
was equally fatal to Albinus. The valor of the British 
army maintained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest, 


Herodlan, 1. ill. p. 96. Hiet, August, pp. 67, 68. 

Hist. August, p. 84. Spartianus bos inserted this curious letter at lull 
lenrili. 

Consult the third book of Herodlan, and the seventy-fourth book of Dion 
Cassius. 

w Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1260. 


• There were three actions ; one near Cyzlcus, on the Hellespont, one near 
Klee, in Bitliynia, the third near tlie Isstis, in Cilicia, where Alexander conquered 

Darius. (Dion, Ixiv. o- 6. Herodlan, iii. 2, 4.)— W. Herodian represents thfl 
second battle as of less importance than Dion — ^H. 
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with the hardy discipline of the Illyrian legions. The fsan^, 
and person of Sevems appeared, during a few moment^ 
irrecoverably lost, till that warlike prince rallied Ifis faint- 
ing troops, and led them on to a decisive victory The 
war was finished by that memorable day.* 

The civil wars of modem Europe have been distin- 
guished, not only by tlie fierce animosity, but likewise by 
the obstinate perseverance, of the contending factions. 
They have generally been justified by some principle, or, at 
least, colored by some pretext, of religion, fi'eedom, or loj'^- 
alty. The leaders were nobles of independent property and 
hereditary influence. The troops fought like men interested 
in the decision of the quarrel ; and as military spirit and 
party zeal were strongly diffused throughout the whole com- 
munity, a vanquished chief w'as immediately supplied with 
new adiierents, eager to shed their blood in the same cause. 
But the Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated 
only for the choice of masters. Under the standard of a 
popular candidate for empire, a few enlisted from affection, 
some from fear, many from interest, none from principle. 
The legions, uninflained by party zeal, were allured into 
civil war by liberal donatives, and still more liberal promises. 
A defeat, by disabling the chief from the performance of 
his engagements, di.ssoIved the mercenary .allegiance of his 
followers, and left them to consult their own safety by a 
timely desertion of an unsuccessful cause. It was of little 
moment to the provinces, under whose name they were 
oppressed or governed ; they were driven by the impulsion 
of the present poAver, and as soon as that power yielded to 
a superior force, they hastened to implore the clemency of 
the conqueror, who, as he had an immense debt to discharge, 
was obliged to sacrifice the most guilty countries to tlie 
avarice of his soldiers. In the vast extent of the Roman 
empire, there were few fortified cities capable of protecting 
a routed army; nor was there any person, or family, or 

nioii, 1. Ixxv. p. 1261. He'-odian, 1. lii. p. no. Htst. August, p. 6ft. The bat- 
tle Wcis fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or four leagues from Lyous. See 
Tillemout, tom. hi. p. 4(16, note IS. 


* According to Herodian, it was his lieutenant I.Eetus who led back the troopa 
to the battle, and gained the day, which Severus had almost lost. Dion also at- 
tributes to Dattus a great share in the victory. Severus afterwards put him to 
death, either from fear or jealousy.— W. and (4. Weiick and M. Uuizot have not 
given the real statement of Herodian or of Dion. According to the former, Lastus 
appeared with his own army entire, which he was suspected of having designedlv 
kept disengaged when tlie battle was still doubtful, or rather after the rout of 
Severus. Dion says that he did not move till Severus bad won the victory.— M, 
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tti^er of iften, ■whose natural interest, unsupported by the 
powers pf government, was capable of restoring the cause 
of a sinking party 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single 
city deserves an honorable exception. As Byzantium was 
one of the greatest passages from Europe into Asia, it had 
been provided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of five 
hundred vessels was anchored in the harbor.®* The impetu- 
osity of Severus disappointed this prudent scheme of de- 
fence ; he left to his generals the siege of Byzantium, forced ^ 
the less guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impatient 
of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to encounter his rival. 
Byzantium, attacked by a numerous and increasing army, 
and afterwards by the whole naval power of the empire, 
sustained a siege of three years, and remained faithful to 
the name and memory of Niger. The citizens and soldiers 
(we know not from what cause) were animated with equal 
fury; several of the principal officers of Niger, w'ho de- 
spaired of, or -who disdained, a pardon, had thro'wn them- 
selves into this last refuge ; the lovtifications were esteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the place, a celebrated 
engineer displayed all the mechanic powers known to the 
ancients.®* Byzantium, at length, surrendered to famine. 
The magistrates and soldiers were put to the sw’ord, the 
walls demolished, the privileges suppressed, and the des- 
tined capital of the East subsisted only as an open village, 
subject to the insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The 
historian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and la- 
mented the desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the re- 
venge of Severus, for depriving the Roman people of the 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontus and 
Asia.*® The truth of this observation was but too well jus- 

Montesquieu, Considerations ear la Grandeur ot la Decadence des Bomains, 
e. xii . 

<>■* Most of these, as may be suppoeed, were small open vessels ; some, however, 
were galleys of two, and a few ot three ranks of oats. 

M The engineer's name wus Priscus, His skill saved his life, and he was taken 
Into the service of the coiuiueror. For the particuiar facts of the siege, consult 
Dion Cas-sius (1. ixxv.p. 1251) and Herodian U- Hi. p. 85) ; lor the theory of it, the 
fanciful chevalier de Folard may be looked Into. See Polybe, tom. i. p. 76. 

Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus, and some modem Greeks, we 
may be assured, from Dion and Herodian, that Byzantium, many years after Uie 
death of Severus, lay in ruins.* 


• There is no contradiction between the relation of Dion and that of Spar- 
tianus and tlie modern Greeks. Dion does not say that Severus destroyed Byzau* 
tinra, but that be deprived it of its franchises and privileges, stripped the 
inhabitants of their pronerty, razed the fortiticationa, and subj^ted the city to 
the jurisdiction of Perinthus. Therefore, when Spai'tian, Suddas, Cedreuus, sa/ 
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tified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered 
the Euxine, and passed through the undefined Bosphorus 
into the centre of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and put to death 
in their flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited 
neither surprise nor compassion. They had staked their lives 
against the chance of empire, and suffered what they would 
have inflicted ; nor did Severus claim the arrogant superiority 
of suffering his rivals to live in a private station. But his 
unforgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit 
of revenge, where there was no room for apprehension. The 
most considerable of the provincials, who, without any dis- 
like to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor 
under whose authority they were accidentally placed, were 
punished by death, exile, and especially by tne confiscation 
of their estates. Many cities of the East were stripped of 
their ancient honors, and obliged to pay, into the treasury of 
Severus, four times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger.®* 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty of SeVerus 
was, in some measure, restrained by the uncertainty of the 
event, and his pretended reverence for the senate. The 
head of Albinus, accompanied -H’ith a menacing letter, an- 
nounced to the Romans that he was resolved to spare none 
of the adherents of his unfortunate competitors. He was 
irritated by the just suspicion that he had never possessed 
the affections of the senate, and he concealed his old mal- 
evolence under the recent discovery of some treasonable 
correspondences. Thirty-five senators, however, accused of 
having favored the party of Albinus, he freely pardoned, 
and, by his subsequent behavior, endeavored to convince 
them, that he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their suj)- 
posed offences. But, at the same time, he condemned forty- 
one®^ other senators, whose names history has recorded; 

“ Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1250. 

Dion (1. Ixxv, p. 12(H) ; only twenty-nine senators are mentioned by him, 
but lorty-one are named in tbe Augustan History, p. 60, among whom weie six of 
the name of Pesceunius. Herodiau (1. ill. p. 115) speaks in general of the cruel- 
ties of Severus. 


that SeTeruB and his son Antoninus restored to Byzantium its rights and fran- 
ebises, ordered temples to be built, &c this is eHsily reconciled with the relation 
of Dion. Perhaps the latter mentioned it in some of the fragments of his history 
which have been lost. As to Herodlon, bis expressions are evidently exaggerated, 
and he has been guilty of so many inaccuracies in tbe history of Severus, that we 
have a right to suppose one in this passage. — G. from W. Wenck and M. Guizot 
have omitted to rite Zosimus, who mentions a particular portico built by Severus, 
and called, appareutly, by his name. Zotim. Hist. li. c, xxz. pp. Ul, 153, edit. 
Hayne.—Al, 
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their wives, children, and clients attended them in death,'* 
and the noblest provincials of Spain and Gaul were involved 
in the si^e ruin.f Such rigid justice — for so he termed it — 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable of 
insuring peace to the people or stability to the prince ; and 
he condescended slightly to lament, that to be mild, it was 
necessary that he should first be cruel.“ 

The true interest of an absolute monarch generally coin- 
cides with that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, 
their order, and their security, are the best and only founda- 
tions of his real greatness ; and were he totally devoid of 
virtue, prudence might supply its place, and would dictate 
the same rule of conduct. Severus considered the Roman 
empire as his property, and had no sooner secured the pos- 
session than he bestowed his care on the cultivation and 
improvement of so valuable an acquisition. Salutary laws, 
executed with inflexible firmness, soon corrected most of 
the abuses with which, since the death of Marcus, every 
part of the government had been infected. In the adminis- 
tration of justice the judgments of the emperor were char- 
acterized by attention, discernment, and impartiality; and 
whenever he deviated from the strict line of equity, it was 
generally in favor of the poor and oppressed ; not so much 
indeed from any sense of humanity, as from the natural pro- 
pensity of a despot to humble the pride of gi-eatness, and to 
sink ail his subjects to the same common level of absolute 
dependence. His expensive taste for building, m.agnificent 
shows, and above all a constant and liberal distribution of 
corn and provisions, were the surest means of captivating 
the affection of the Roman people.® The misfortunes of 

I*® Aurelius Victor. 

w 1. Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hist, August, p. 67. Sererus celebrated the secular 

games with extraordinary magiiillceiice, and he left in the public granaries a pro- 
vision of corn for seven years, at the rate of inodii, or about 250(» quarters 

per day. 1 am persufided that the granaries of Severus were s’lippUed for a long 
term, but 1 am not less persuaded, that policy on one hand, and admiratiou on 
the othefi magnified the hoard far beyond its true couteitts. 


* Wenck denies that there Is any authority for this massacre of the wives of 
the senators. Ho adds, that only the children and relatives of Niger and Albhius 
were put to death. Xhis ig true of the family of Albiiius, whose bodies were 
thrown into the Rhone *, those of Niger, scc^ordlug to Lampiidius, were sent into 
exile, but afterwards put to death. Among the partisans of Albinos who were 

g ut to death were many women of rank, multie f(Bmiiies illustres. Lamprld. iu 
ever.—M, 

t ^ new fragment of Dion describes the state of Rome during this contest. 
e} PJ®^bded to be on the side of Sererus ; but their secret sentiments were 
often betrayed by a change of countenance on the arrival of some sudden report. 
Some were detected by overacting their loyslty, nve?, Kai U rcv(T668pa 
irpoo’ffoieiatfoi nXiov iyiVM9ict>uT6 . Mai. Fragm. Vatican, p. 227. Severus told the 
se^te he would rather hare their hearts than their votes. Toit ifrvvaf? mc OvAtiTf. 

aoi fi'n TOit * 
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idril •»&& oMtentted* Th«» cabu (d j^Mh 

|>m^y VM once more c»p«rienoed in t3i»' |M? 0 ii‘m^^ aaiid 
tn&Qtcilies, restored by the manificence of Set^ertts, ssstmued 
tbo wle of bis colonics, and attested by public monninbnts 
their grsftitude and felicity .** The fame of the Bom&n arras 
iras revived by that warlike and snecessful emperor,"® and 
he boasted, with a just pride, that, having received the empire 
oppreBsed with foreign and dom^tio wars, he left it estsb* 
hshed in profound, universal, and honorable peace.® 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely 
healed, its mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the con- 
stitution. Severus possessed a considerable share of vigor and 
ability ; but the daring soul of the first Csesar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the task of curb- 
ing the insolence of the victorious legions. By gratitude, by 
rnwguided policy, by seeming necessity, Severus was rcdnoed 
to relax the nerves of discipline.® The vanity of his soldiers 
was flattered with the honor of wearing gold rings ; their 
ease was indulged in the permission of living with their wives 
in the idleness of quarters. He increased their pay beyond 
the example of former times and taught them to expect, and 
soon to claim, extraordinary donatives on every public occa* 
sion of danger or festivity. Elated by success, enervated by 
luxury, and riused above the level of subjects by their dan- 

g irous privilege® they soon became incapable of military 
tiguc, oppressive to the country, and impatient of a just 
subordination. Their oificei-s assei-ted the superiority of rank 
by a more profuse and elegant luxury. There is still extant 
a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state of the 
army,* and exhorting one of his generals to begin the neces- 
sary reformation from the tribunes themselves ; since, as he 
justly observes, the officer who has forfeited the esteem; will 

See Speiihelin’e treatise of ancient ine<lal8, the inscriptions, and our learned 
tcayeilers Spon and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, Ac., who, In Africa, Oreeoe, and 
Asia, hare found more monuments of Sererus than of an; other Koman emperor 
whatsoever. 

He carried his victorious arms to Selencia and Cteslphon, the csplt&U of 
the Parthian monarchy. 1 shall have occasion to mention this war in Ita proper 
place. 

<■ Etiam in BritatmiM, ■waa hie own just and emphatic expression, rast An- 
anst. 73. 

^ ’"’Herodlan, 1. ill. p. llS. Hist. August, p. 6S. 

*• Uwn the insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the i6th satire, falsely a»- 
prihedlo Juvenal, may be cpnhultea; the style and circumstances of it would 
Induce |ne to believe that it whs composed under the reigu ot Sevens, or that of 
i^a aon. 


* Not of the army, but of the troops in Gaul. The contents of this letter MSin 
to prove that Severus was really anxious to teiftore discipline. Hetediajt la the 
only historian who aebuses lilni of being the 11 rat cause of Its relaxattOB.— G> fima 

W. Spartiau meutlons his increase of the pay 11. 





^ ob«diea«e,' of Ills «oldierR.<^ Htxd iSiO 
«^eny ^nuaed iJie train of reflection, be would have 4»* 
eoveArea, that iSie primary cause of this gcneml corrtipi^n 
might he aeerihed, not indeed to the example, but to the 
pernicious indulgence, however, of the commander-in-chiefr 
The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold 
the empire, had received the just punishmentof their treason j 
hut the necessary, though dangerous, institution of guards 
was soon restored on a new model by Sevems, and increased 
to four times the ancient nnmber.* Formerly these troops 
had been recruited in Italy ; and as the af^acent provinces 
gradually imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the levies 
were extended tO' Macedonia, Noricum and Spain. In the 
room of these elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of 
courts than to the uses of war, it was established by Sevems, 
that from all the legions of the frontiers, the soldiers most 
distinguished for strength, valor, and fidelity, should be oc- 
casionally draughted; and promoted, as an honor and reward, 
into the more digibic service of the guards." By this new 
institntion, the Italian youth w^ere diverted from the exer- 
cise of arms and the capital was terrified by the strange aspect 
and manners of a multitude of barbarians. But Sevems 
flattered himself, that the legions would consider these chosen 
Praetorians as the representatives of the whole military or- 
der ; and that the present aid of fifty thousand men, superior 
in arms and appointments to any force that could be brought 
into the field against them, would forever crush the hopes of 
rebellion, and secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favored and formidable troops 
soon became the first office of the empire. As the govern- 
ment degenerated into military despotism, the Praetorian 
Praefect, who in his origin had been a simple captain of the 
guards,* was placed not only at the head of the ai-my, but 
of the finances, and even of the laAv. In every department 
of administration, he represented the person, and exercised 
the authority, of the emperor. The first prasfect who enjoyed 

* Hilt. Anguit. p.TZ. ** Herodian, L ill. p. 131. Dion, L Izziy. p. 13il& 

* The Prmtorian Priefort bad uevor been a ilinple captain of tbegiiarda; hfW 
tbe fint creation of thla oiUue, under Asgustui, it poasesaed j?eat nowtu. Tb^t 
emperor, therefore, decreed that there abonld be alwajra two Piwtonaii Piafe<^ 
who could ou'.v be tahen from the equeitiiau order. Tibeiiui &mt departedxnMit 
the former clause of t^s edict ; Alexander Several violated tbe second hr gWW- 
ine Miiwton pmfecti. it appeam that it was under Uommodos ihatttelme- 
thnam Praifoeui obtidned the provluce of civil jnrlsdictiou ; it extended onlr to 
Vtth the exception of Rome and iU district, which was governed Iw tbe 
Miit’wrM. As to the control of Uie ananoes,Biid the levr^g of tax^uem 
tdroafted tAthem UU after tbe great change that Oonstanttnol. made fa W 
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and abused tlib immense power was Plautianus, tiie iAV&p> 
ite minister of Severas. His reign lasted about ten yeaTSii 
till the marria^ of his daughter with the eldest son of the 
emperor, which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of his ruin." The animosities of the palace, by 
irritating the ambition and alarming the fears of Plautianus,* 
threatened to produce a revolution, and obliged the era- 

§ €rc:)r, who still loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 
eath.* After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, the 
celebrated Papinian, was appointed to execute the motley 
office of Praetorian Praefect. 

Till the reign of Se\'eru8, the virtue and even the good 
sense of the emperors had been distinguished by their zeal 
or affected reverence for the senate, and by a tender regard 
to the nice frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. But 
the youth of Severus had been trained in the implicit obedi- 
ence of camps, and his riper years in the despotism of 
military command. His haughty and inflexible spirit could 
not discover, or would not acknowledge, the advantage of 
preserving an intermediate power, however imaginary, be- 
tween the emperor and the armv. He disdained to profess 
himself the servant of an assembly that detested his person 
and trembled at his frown ; he issued his commands, where 
his requests would have proved as effectual ; assumed the 
conduct and style of a sovereign and a conqueror, and exor- 
cised, without disguise, the whole legislative, as well as the 
executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious. 
Every eye and every passion were directed to tins supreme 

One of liU most Uariiig anti wanton acts of power was the caetrallon of a 
hundred free Kotnana, some of them iiinriied men, and even fathers of famllleti ; 
tuerelv that his daughter, oii her marriage with the young emperor, might l>o 
atteiiaed by a uain of euiiuelis worthy of an eastern queen. Dion, 1. Ixxvl. p. 
1271. 

“ Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1271. Herotliaii, 1. lil. pp . 122, 129. The grammarian of 
Alexandria seems, ns Is not unn^tual, iiiut^b lietter aeqiialnted with this mysterious 
traiisaetioii, and more assured of the guilt of PlBUiianus than the Kojoan seuator 
ventures to be. 


orCTiiIzation of the empire; at least J know no passage which assigns It to them 
before tliat time ; and Drakeiihorch, who has treated this question In his Disser- 
tation de oSlcio pnefectorum piictoriD, c, vi., does not quote one. — W, 

• Plauliaiius was compatriot, relative, and the old friend of Severus ; he had 
80 completely shut up all aceetis to the enijieror, that the latter was Ignorant how 
Car he abiiseii his jiowera ; at length, being informed of it, be began to limit liis 
autbority. Tiie marriage of Plaulilla with Caracalla was unfoi tniiate ; and the 
trainoe^ho had been forced to consent to it, menaced the father and the daugh- 
ter with death when he should come to the throne. It was feared, after that, that 
Plaiitianns wonld avail himself of the power which he still iKwseMied against the 
Imperial family ; and Severus caused him to be assassinated in his uresenco, 
upon the pretext of a conspiracy, -.vhlcli Dion oonsldere ttetiUous.— W. QTiis note 
Is not, perhaps, very iieoessary, and does not contain the wtmla facta. Dion con- 
siders the ronspira^ the liivenUon of Caracalla, by whose command, almost by 
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magistrate, who possessed the arms and treasure of Ihe 
state ; whilst the senate, neither elected by the people, nor 
guarded by military force, nor animated by public spirit, 
rested its declining authority on the frail and crumbling 
basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a republic in- 
sensibly vanished, and made way for the more natural and 
substantial feelings of monarchy. As the freedom and 
honors of Rome were successively communicated to the 
provinces, in which the old government had been either 
unknown, or was remembered with abhorrence, the tradi- 
tion of republican maxims was gradually obliterated. The 
Greek historians of the age of the Antonines'^'’ observe, with 
a malicious pleasure, that although the sovereign of Rome, 
in compliance with an obsolete prejudice, abstained from 
the name of king, he possessed the full measure of regal 
power. In the reign of Severus, the senate was filled with 
polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, 
who justified personal flattery by speculative principles of 
servitude. These new advocates of prerogative were beard 
with pleasure by the court, and with patience by the people, 
when they inculcated the duty of passive obedience, and 
descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The 
lawyers and historians concurred in teaching, that the Im- 

t ierial authority was held, not by the delegated commission, 
3ut by the irrevocable resignation of the senate ; that the 
emperor was freed from the restraint of civil laws, could 
command by his arbitrary will the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects, and might dispose of the empire as of his private 
patrimony.’* The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and 
particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished under 
the house of Severus ; and the Roman jurisprudence, h.av- 
ing closely united itself with the system of monarchy, was 
BujjjTosed to have attained its full maturity and })erfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of 
the peace and glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by 
which it had been introduced. Posterity, who e.xperienccd 
the fatal effects of his maxims and example, justly consid- 
ered him as the principal author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

70 Applan in Proopm. 

^ Dion Cassius saems to hare written with no other view than to form ^ess 
opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will show how aasiduouftly tha 
lawyers, on their slde^ labored in the cause of prerogative. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE DEATH OP SEVERUS. TYRANNY OP CARACALLA. TTSTIB- 

PATION OP MACRINtrS. FOLLIES OP ELAGABALUS. VIR- 
TUES OP ALEXANDER SEVERUS. LICENTIOUSNESS OP THE- 

ARMY. GENERAL STATE OP THE ROMAN FINANCES. 

The ascent to greatness, however steep and dangerous, 
may entertain an active spirit with the consciousness and 
exercise of its own powers ; hut the possession of a throne 
could never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an ambitious 
mind. This melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged 
by Severus. Fortune and merit had, from an humble sta- 
tion, elevated him to the first place among mankind. “ He 
had been all things,” as he said himself, “ and all was of lit- 
tle value.” ‘ Distracted with the care, not of acquiring, but 
of preserving an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, 
careless of fame,* and satiated with power, all his prospects 
of life were closed. The desire of perpetuating the great- 
ness of his family was the only remaining wish of hia am- 
bition and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Severus was passionately ad- 
dicted to the vain studies of magic and divination, deeply 
versed in the interpretation of dreams and omens, and per- 
fectly acquainted with the science of judicial astrologyj 
which, in almost every age, except the present, has main- 
tained its dominion over the mind of man. He had lost hia 
first wife, while he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaul* In 
the choice of a second, he sought only to connect himself 
with some favorite of fortune ; and as soon as be had discov- 
ered that the young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal 
nativity^ he solicited and obtained her hand.* Julia Domna 
(for that was her name) deserved all that the stars could 

1 Hist, August, p. 71. " Omiila ful, et nihil expedlt.” 

> Dion CassiUK, 1. ixxvl. p. 12K4. 

> About the ) eur 186. M- de Tillemont is mieenibly ejubarrassed with a pas. 
■age of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died In the year 176, is intro, 
duced as haring contributed to the marri^e of Severus and Julia (1. Ixxlv. p. 
124 i). The learned compiler forgot that Oion is relating not a real fact, but a 
dream of Severus ; and di earns are circumsciibed to no limits of time or space. 
Did M. de Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple cl 
Venus at Rome ? Hist, dee Eu’pereuxs, tom. iii. p. 389. Note 6. 

• Hist. August. D SC. 
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promise her. She possessed, even in advanced age, the at< i 
traction^ of beauty,® and united to a lively imagination a 
firmness' of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom bestowed 
on her sex. Her amiable qualities never made any deep 
impression on the dark and jealous temper of her husband ; 
but in her son’s reign, she administered the principal affairs 
of the empire, with a prudence that supported his authority, 
and with a moderation that sometimes corrected his wild 
extravagancies.® Julia applied herself to letters and philos- 
ophy, with some success, and with the most splendid repu- 
tation. She was the patroness of every art, and the friend 
of every man of genius.’ The grateful flattery of the learned 
has celebrated her virtues ; but if we may credit the scandal 
of ancient history, chastity was very far from being the 
most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia.® 

Two sons, Caracalla* and Geta, were the fruit of this 
marriage, and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond 
hopes of the father, and of the Roman world, were soon dis- 
appointed by these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes; and a presumption that 
fortune would supply tlic place of merit and application. 
Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they discovered, 
almost from their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy 
for each other. 

Their aversion, confirmed by years, and fomented by 
the arts of their interested favorites, broke out in childish, 
and gradually in more serious, competitions ; and, at length, 
divided the theatre, the circus, and the court, into two fac- 
tions, actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective 
leaders. The prudent emperor endeavored, by every ex- 
pedient of advice and authority, to allay this growing ani- 
mosity. The unhappy discord of his sons clouded all his 
prospects, and threatened to overturn a throne raised with 
so much labor, cemented with so much blood, and guarded 
with every defence of arms and treasure. With an impar- 
tial hand he maintained between them an exact balance of 
favor, conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the 

® Hist. August, p. 5 . 

• Jlloii Cassius, 1. Ixxvli. p. 1304, 131,4. 

’’ See a dissertation of Menage, at tlie end of his edition of Diogenei lioertius, 
de Fitmlnis PliilosopUis. 

0 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. j) 12(iJ. Aurelius Victor. 

‘ Bassianus was Itis tirst name, as it had been that of his maternal grandfather. 
During liig reign, he assumed the appellation of Anlonliius, which is employed 
by lawyers and ancient historians. After his death, the public indignation 
loaded him with the nicknames of Tarantus and Caracalla. The first was bor- 
rowed from a celebrated Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he 
distributed to the people of Home. 
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revered name of Antoninus; and for the first time th« 
Roman world beheld three emperore.*® Yet even t^U eq,ual 
conduct served only to inflame the contest, whilst the fierce 
Caracalla asserted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 
Gets courted the affections of the people and the soldiers. 
In the anguish of a disappointed lather, Severus foretold 
that the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to the 
stronger ; who, in his turn, would be ' ruined by his own 
vices.'^ 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a war in Brit- 
ain, and of an invasion of the province by the barbarians 
of the North, was received with pleasure by Severus. Though 
the vigilance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient to 
repel the distant enemy, he resolved to embrace the honor- 
able pretext of withdrawing his sons from the luxury of 
Rome, which enervated their minds and irritated their pas- 
sions ; and of innring their youth to the toils of war and 
government. Notwithstanding his advanced age (for ho 
was above threescore), and his gout, which obliged him to 
be carried in a litter, he transported himself in person into 
that remote island, attended by his two sons, his whole 
court, and a formidable army. He immediately passed the 
walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s 
country, with a design of completing the long attempted 
conquest of Brit-nin. Ho penetrated to the northern ex- 
tremity of the island, without meeting an enemy. But the 
concealed ambuscades of the Caledonmns, who hung unseen 
on the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the cli- 
mate, and the severity of a winter march across the hills 
and morasses of Scotland, are reported to have cost the 
Romans above fifty thousand men. The Caledonians at 
length yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, sued for 
peace, and surrendered a part of their arms, and a large tract 
of territory. But their apparent submission lasted no longer 
than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions had 
retired, they resumed their hostile independence. Their 
restless spirit provoked Severus to send a new army into 
Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, not to subdue, but 
to extirpate the natives. They were saved by the death of 
their haughty enemy.^’ 

Tho eleTatlon of Caracalla Is fixed ty the accurate M. de Tillemont to the 
year 19S ; the association ol Oeta to the year 208. 

» Herodlan, I. iii. p. 130. The lives of Caracalla and Geta, In the Augustan 
History. 

Diou, 1. IxxTl. p. 1260, &c. Herodlan, 1. ill. p. 132, &c. 
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This Caledonian irar, neither marked by decisive events, 
nor attended with any important consequences, would iU 
deserve' our attention ; but it is supposed, not without a con- 
siderable degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus 
is connected with the most shining period of the British 
history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, with that of his 
heroes and bards, has been revived in our language by a 
recent publication, is said to have commanded the Caledo-j 
nians in that memorable juncture, to have eluded the power 
of Severus, and to have obtained a signal victory on the 
banks of the Carun, in which the son of the King of the 
World, Caracul, fled from his arms along the fields of his 
pride.” Something of a doubtful mist still hangs over 
these Highland traditions ; nor can it be entirely dispelled 
by the most ingenious researches of modern criticism ; but 
if we could, with safety, indulge the pleasing supposition, 
that Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking con- 
trast of the situation and manners of the contending nations 
might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel would be 
little to the advantage of the more civilized people if we 
compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the gen- 
erous clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of 
Caracalla with the bravery, the tenderness, the elegant ge- 
nius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs, wlio, from motives 
of fear or interest, served under the Imperial standard with 
the free-born warriors who started to arms at the voice of 
the king of Morven ; if, in a word, we contemplated the un- 
tutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm virtues of 
nature, and the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean 
vices of wealtli and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Severus inflamed 
the wild ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. 
Impatient of any delay or division of empire, he attempted, 


Ossian’s Poems, toI. i. p. 175. 

w That the Caiaoul of Ossian is llie Caraoalla of the noman Iflstoiy, Is, pep. 
haps, the only point of British antiquity in which Mr. Maepherson and Mr. 
Whitaker are of the same opinion ; and yet the opinion is not without diftlcuUy. 
Ill the Caledonian war, the sou of Severus was known only by the appellation of 
Antoninus, and it may seem strange that the Highland bard should describe him 
by a nickname, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the Boinans till 
after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed by the roost ancient histo- 
rians. See Dion, 1. Ixxvii, p. 1317. Hist. August, p. 33. Aurel. Victor. Buseh. 
in Chron. ad aim. 214.* 


• The historical authority of Maepherson 's Ossian has not Increased since 
Gibbon wrote. We may, indeed, consider it exploded. Mr. Whitaker, in a letter 
to Gibbon (Misc. Works, vol. li. p. luo), attempts, not very suocessfuUy, to weaken 
tb's objection of the hiitorlau.— M. 
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sion of the provinces must terminate in the dissolution of ob 
empire whose unity had hitherto remained inviolate.® 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign 
of Europe might soon have been the conqueror of Asia ; but 
Caracalla obtained an easier, though a more guilty, victory. 
He artfully listened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace and 
reconciliation. In the midst of their conversation, some 
centurions, who had contrived to conceal themselves, rushed 
with drawn swords upon the unfortunate Geta. His dis- 
tracted mother strove to protect him in her arms ; but, in 
the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the hand, and 
covered with the blood of her younger son, while she saw 
the elder animating and assisting^* the fury of the assassins. 
As soon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with liasty 
steps, and horror in his countenance, ran towards tlie Prieto- 
rian camp, as his only refuge, and threw himself on the 
gT'ound before the statues of the tutelar deities.®® The sol- 
diers attempted to raise and comfort him. In broken and 
disordered words he informed them of his imminent danger 
and fortunate escape ; insinuating that he had prevented the 
designs of his enemy, and declared his resolution to live and 
die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the favoi-ite of 
the soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge was dan- 
gerous, and they still reverenced the son of Severus. Their 
discontent died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon 
convinced them of the justice of his cause, by distributing 
in one lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
father’s reign.® The real sentiments of the soldiers alone 
were of importance to his power or safety. Their declara- 
tion in his favor commanded the dutiful professions of the 
senate. The obsequious assembly was always prepared to 
ratify the decision of fortune ; * but as Caracalla wished to 

»* Herodian, 1. iv. p. 144. 

^ Cara<’ulla coiisecraleil, hi the temple of Serapis, the sword with which, as ha 
lioasted, he had sloiu bis brother Geta- Dion, 1. Ixzyii. p. 1^07- 

Herodian, 1. iv. p. 147. In every Itoman camp there was a small chapel near 
the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tutelar deities were preserved and 
adored, and we may remark, that the eagles, and other militaiy ensigns, were in 
the first rank of these deities ; an excellent institution, which confirmed discip- 
line by the sanction of religion. See Dipsiiis de Militik Bomaii&, iv- 5, v. 2. 

^ Herodian, 1. iv. p. 148. Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1269. 


• The acconnt of this transaction, in a new passage of Dion, varies in some 
degree from this statement. It adds that the next morning, in the senate, Anto- 
ninus requested their indulgence, not because he had killed his brother, but be- 
cause he was hoarse, and could not address them. Mol. Fiagm. Vatican, p. 228. 
^M. 
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«88tiage the first emotions of pablio indication, the name 
of Ge^ was mentioned with aecency, and he received the 
fnnera? honors of a Roman emperor.®* Posterity^ in pity to 
his misfortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We consider 
that young prince as the innocent victim of his brother’s 
anibition, without recollecting that he himself wanted power, 
rather than inclination, to consummate the same attempts of 
revenge and murder.* 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither business, nor 
pleasure, nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings 
of a guilty conscience ; and he confessed, in the anguish of 
a tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising into life, to 
threaten and upbraid him.®® The consciousness of his crime 
should have induced him to convince nmnkind, by the vir- 
tues of his reign, that the bloody deed had been the involun- 
tary effect of fatal necessity. But the repentance of Cara- 
calla only prompted him to remove from the world what- 
ever could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of 
his murdered brother. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the com)>any of several noble 
matrons, weeping over the untimely fate of her younger 
son. The jealous emperor threatened them with instant 
death; the sentence was executed against Padilla, the last 
remaining daughter of the emperor Marcus ; f and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lamentations, to 
suppress her sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles of 
joy and approbation. It was computed that, under the 
vague appellation of the friends of Geta, above twenty 
thousand persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards 

^ Qeta was placed among the gods. Sit (fivus, dum non sU vivun, said his 
brother. Hist. August, p, 91. Some marks of Geta’s consecration aie BtlU 
found upon medals, 

ss Cion, 1. Ixxyii. p. 1307. 


* The favorable judgment which history has given of Geta Is not founded sole- 
ly on a feeling of pity ; it is supported bv the testimony of cotitemporary histo- 
rians ; he was too fond of the pleasures of the table, and showed great mistrust of 
hla brother ; but he was humane, well instructed ; he often endeavored to miti- 
gate the rigorous decrees of Severue and Caracalla. Herod, iv. 3, Spartiau in 
Geta.-W. 

t The most valuable paragraph of- Dion, which the industry of M. Mai has re- 
covered. relates to tliis daughter of Marcus, executed by Caracalla. Her name, 
as appears from Fronto, as well as from Dion, was Comittcia. When com- 
manded to choose the kind of death she was to suffer, she burst into womanish 
tears ; but remembering her father Marcus, she thus spoke O my hapless 
soul (il/vi/iiStot', anlmula), now imprisoned in the body, burst forth ! be free I 
show them, however reluctant to believe it, that thou art the daughter of Map- 
ous.” She then laid aside all her ornaments, and preparing herself for death, or- 
dered her veins to be opened. Hai. Fragm. Vatican. U. p. 230.— M. 
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and freedmen, the ministers of his serious business, and the 
companions of his looser hours, those -who by his jnterest 
had been "promoted to any commands in the army or prov* 
inees, with the long-connected chain of their dependants, 
were included in the proscription ; which endeavored to 
reach every one who had maintained the smallest corres- 
pondence with Geta, who lamented his death, or who even 
mentioned his name.^ Helvins Pertinax, son to the prince 
(oi that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witticism.®' 
It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus to be descended 
from a family in which the love of liberty seemed an heredi- 
tary quality.®® The particular causes of calumny and sus- 
picion were at length exhausted; and when a senator was 
accused of being a secret enemy to the government, the em- 
peror was satisfied with the general proof that he was a 
man of property and virtue. From this well-grounded prin- 
ciple he frequently drew the most bloody inferences.f 

The execution of so many innocent citizens was bewailed 
by the secret tears of their friends and families. The death 
of Papinian, the Pratorian Praefect, was lamented as a public 
calaraity.l: During the last seven years of Severus, he had 
exercised the most important offices of the state, and, by his 
salutary influence, guided the emperor’s steps in the paths 
of justice and moderation. In full assurance of his virtue 
and abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had conjured him 
to watch over the prosperity and union of the Imperial 
family.® The honest labors of Papinian served only to 

*• Dion, 1. IxxTii. p. 1290. Herodian, 1. iv. p. ISO. Dion (p. 1298) gays, that the 
comic poets no longer duisteinplov the name of Cota in their plays, and that the 
estates of those who mentioned it In their testaments were confiscated. 

Caracalla had eissumed Hie names of several conquered nations; Pertinax 
observed, tliat the nunie of Geticiis (he Iiad olitained some advantage over the 
Goths, or Getie) would be a proper addition to Parthlcus, Alemannicns, &c. Hist. 
August, p. 89. 

Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1291. He was probably descended from Helvldius Priscus, 
and Thrasea Paetus, those patriots, whose firm, hut useless and unseasouahle, 
virtue has been iniinortulized by Tacitus.* 

^ It Is said that Papinian was himself a relation of the empress Julia. 


• M. Guizot Is indignant at tills “cold” observation of Gibbon on the noble 
character of Thrasea ; but he admits that his virtue was -useless to the public, aud 
unseasonable amidst the vices of his age. — M. 

t Caracalla reproached all those who demanded no favors of him. “ It is clear 
that If you make me no requests, you do not trust me ; if you do not trust me, 
you suspect me ; it you suspect me, you fear me ; if you fear me, you hate me.” 
And forthwith lie condemned them as conspir.ators. A good specimen of the 
sorites in a tyrant’s logic. See Prngm. Vatican, p. 230,— M. 

t Papinian was no longer Prajtorian Pr:cfect. Caracalla had deprived him of 
that office immediately after the death of SeMrufc Such is the statement of 
Dion : and the testimony of Spaitiaii, who gl'nif 'Ptf^inlan the Prtetorian pna- 
feeture till ills death, is of little weight opposed to of a senator then liviu 
at Home.— W. 
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inflame the hatred which Cm^oalla had already conceived 
againstihis father’s minister. After the marder of Geta^ the 
Prasfeot was commanded to exert the powers of his skill and 
eloquence in a studied apology for that atrocious deed. The 
philosophic Seneca had condescended to compose a similar 
epistle to the senate, in the name of the son and assassin of 
Agrippina.® “ That it was easier to commit than to justify 
a parricide,” was the glorious reply of Papinian who did 
not hesitate between the loss of life and that of honor. 
Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure and unsullied 
from the intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and the 
arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of 
Papinian, than all his great employments, his numerous 
writings, and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which he 
has preserved through every age of the Roman jurispru- 
dence.® 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, 
and in the worst of times the consolation, that the virtue of 
the emperors was active, and their vice indolent. Augus- 
tus, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus visited their extensive 
dominions in person, and their progress was marked by acts 
of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of I'iberius, Nero, 
and Domitian, who resided almost constantly at Rome, or 
in the adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial and 
equestrian orders.® But Caracalla w as the common enemy 
of mankind. He left the capital (and lie never returned to 
it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The rest of his 
reign was spent in the several provinces of the empire, par- 
ticularly those of the East, and every province was by turns 
tlie scene of his rapine and cruelty. The senators, compelled 
by fear to attend his capricious motions, were obliged to 
provide daily entertainments at an immense expense, which 
he abandoned with contempt to his guards ; and to erect, 
in every city, magnificent palaces and theatres, which he 
either disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The most wealthy families were ruined by 
partial fines and confiscations, and the great body of his 
subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated taxes.® 

*> Tacit. Aimal. xiv. 2. 

•' Hist. August, p. 88. 

“ With regard to Papinian, see Heiueccius’s Hlstorla Juris Itomanl, 1. 330, 

*c. 

* Tiberius Domitian neTM,inoved from the neigliborliood of Borne. Nero 
made a short journey into Qreeee. *• Et laudaiorum Principum usns ex sbuuo, 
quaravls procul agentlbus. fesavi proximis Ingruunt.” Tacit, Hist, iv. T4, 

« Dion, h IzxTii. p. 12dt. 
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In the midst of peace, and upon the slightest provocatioiii 
he issued his commands, at Alexandria, in Egypt, fop a gen- 
eral massacre. From a secure post in the temple of Serapis, 
he Tiewed and directed the slaughter of many thousand 
citizens, as well as strangers, without distinguishing either 
the number or the crime of the sufferers ; since, as he coolly 
informed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike guilty.® 
The wise instructions of Severus never made any lasting 
impression on the mind of hia son, who, although not desti- 
tute of imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of 
judgment and humanity.® One dangerous maxim, worthy 
of a tyrant, was remembered and abused by Caracalla. 
“ To secure the affections of the army, and to esteem the 
rest of his subjects as of little moment.” ” But the liberal- 
ity of the father had been restrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firmness and 
authority. The careless profusion of the son was the policy 
of one reign, and the inevitable ruin both of the army and 
of the empire. The vigor of the soldiers, instead of being 
confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, melted away 
in the luxury of cities. The excessive increase of their pay 
and donatives ® exhausted the state to enrich the military 

® Dion, 1. IxxTii. p. 1307. Hero<n«n, 1. iv. p. 158. The fonner represents It as 
a ci'uel massacre, the latter as a pernUious one too. It seems probable, that the 
Alexandrians had irritated the tyrant by their railleries and perhaps by their 
tumults.* 

» Dion, 1. Ixxvil, p. 1296. 

*1 Dion, 1. Ixxvl. p, 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist, of Rome, p. SSOlsnspects that this 
maxim was Invented by fiaracalla himself, and attributed to his father. 

s* Dion (1. Ixxriii. p. 1313) informs us that the extraordinary giftsof Cararalla 
to the army amounted annually to soTenty millions of drachma iahout two mil- 
lions three liundred and fifty thousand pounds). There is anotuer passage in 
Dion, noncernlng the military pay, iiiUuitely curious, were it not obscure. Im- 
perfect, and probably corrupt. The best sense seems to be, that the Prmtorian 

f uards received twelve hundred and fifty drachma) (forty pounds a year) (Dion, 
Ixxvii. p. 1307). Under the reign of Augustus, they were palil at the "late of 
two drachmas, or denarii, per day, 720 a year (Tacit, Anual. 1. IT). Domitian, 
who increased the soldiers’ pay orie-fourth, must have raised the Prietorians to 
960 drachm, "e (Grouovius de Pccunid Veteri, 1. iii. c. 2). These successive aug- 
mentations mined the empire ; for, with the soldlera’ pay, their numbers too 
were increased. We have seen the Prmloilans alone Increased from 10,000 to 
50,000 men.t 


• After these massacres, Caracalla also deprived the Alexandrians of theii 
spectacles and public feasts ; he divided the city into two parts by a wall, with 
towers at intervals, to prevent the peaceful communications of the citizens. 
Tlius was treated the unhappy Alexandria, says Dion, by the savage beast of 
Ausonia. This, in fact, was the epithet which the oracle had applleato him ; It 
is said, indeed, that he was much pleased with the name, and often boasted of it. 
Dion, Ixxvii. p. 1307.— G- 

t Valois and Keimar have explained In a very simple and probable manner 
this passage of Dion, which Gibbon seems to me imt to have ubderstood, 0 uvrii* 
Tots (TTpoTttoTais AOAa trrparctaSi rots aAv iv Tw Aoput^opuctil TeToypsVots ip ytAi'ac 
Ataxovias OTret'r^KOt'Ta, roll) Oe irftvraxip’gtAtas Ka^pivttv, He ordered that the sol- 
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order, whose modesty in peace, and service in war, is best 
secured by an honorable poverty. The demeanor of Car- 
acalla was haughty and full of pride ; but with the troops 
he forgot even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties 
of a general, affected to imitate the dress and manners of a 
common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character, and such conduct 
as that of Cai’acalla, could inspire either love or esteem ; but 
as long as his vices were beneficial to the armies, he was 
secure from the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The 
Praetorian praefecture was divided between two ministers. 
The military department was intrusted to Adventus, an 
experienced rather than able soldier ; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his dexterity 
in business, had raised himself, with a fair character, to that 
high oflice. But his favor varied with the caprice of the 
emperor, and his life might depend on the slightest sus- 
picion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice or fanat- 
icism had suggested to an African, deeply skilled in the 
knowledge of futurity, a very dangerous prediction, that 
Macrinus and his son were destined to reign over the 
empire. The report was soon diffused through the province; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, he still as- 
serted, in the presence of the prsefect of the city, the faith 
of his prophecy. That magistrate, who had received the 
most pressing instructions to inform himself of the succes- 
sors of Caracalla, immediately communicated the examin- 
ation of the African to the Imperial court, which at that 
time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the diligence 
of the public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found means 
to apprise liim of the approaching danger. The emperor 
received the letters from Rome ; and as he was then engaged 
in the conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them unopened 

diers should receive, as the reward of their services, the Prretorians 1230 drachms, 
the others 5000 drachms. Valois thinks that the numbers have been tronsposed, 
and that Carncalla added 5000 draclims to the donations made to tlie Prtetorians, 
1250 to those of the legionaries. The Prastorians, in fact, always received mors 
than the others. The error of Gibbqn arose from his considering that this re- 
ferred to the nnnurt/ pay of the soldiers, while it relates to the sum they received 
as a reward for their services on their discharge ; aOKov rij, arjuntlas means 
recompense for service. Augustus had settled that the Prsetorians, after six 
teen campnigns, should receive OOOu drachms : the legionaries received only 
.3000 after twenty years. Caracalla added 6000 drachms to the donative of the 
Praetorians, 1250 to that of the legionaries. Gibbon appears to have been mis- 
talcen both in confounding this donative on discharge with the annual pay, 
and in not paying attention to the remark of ValoU on the transposition of the 
numbers in the text. — G. 
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to the Prffitorian Frsefect, directing him to desjrateh the 
ordinary affairs, and to report the more important bosineas 
that might be contained in them. Macrinus read his fate, 
and resolved to prevent it. He inflamed the discontents of 
some inferior ofEcej's, and employed the hand of Martialis, 
a desperate soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen- 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted him to make 
a pilgrimage from Edessa to the celebrated temple of the 
Moon at Carrh®.* He was attended by a body of cavalry ; 
but having stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
his guards preserved a respectful distance, and Martialis, 
approaching his person under a pretence of duty, stabbed 
him with a dagger. The bold assassin was instantly killed 
by a Scythian archer of the Imperial guard. Such was the 
end of a monster whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patience of the Romans.®* The 
grateful soldiers forgot his vices, remembered only his 
partial liberality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their 
own dignity and that of religion, by grantiner him a place 
among the gods. Whilst he was upon earth, Alexander the 
Great was the only hero whom this god deemed worthy his 
admiration. He assumed the name and ensigns of Alex- 
ander, formed a Macedonian jbalanx of guards, persecuted 
the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed, with a puerile 
enthusiasm, the only sentiment by which he discovered any 
regard for virtue or glory. We can easily co^cei^•e, that 
after the battle of Narva, and the conquest of Poland, 
Charles XII. (though he still wanted the more elegant ac- 
complishments of the son of Philip) might boast of having 
rivalled his valor and magnanimity,' but in no one action 
of his life did Caracalla express the faintest resemblance of 
the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great 
number of his own and of his father’s friends.^ 

After the extinction of the house of Severus, the Roman 
world remained three days without a master. The choice 
of the army (for the authority of a distant and feeble senate 
was little regarded) hung in anxious suspense, as no candi- 

moil, 1. Ixxvlli. p. 1312. IleroiUan, 1. iv. p. 1G8. 

«) The fondness of Caracalla for the name and ensigns of Alexander Is still 
preserved on the medals of that empoio’. Sec Spanbeim, de Usu Kuniismatuin, 
Dissei-tat. xii. Ilerotlian tl. iv. p, 151) had seen very ridiculous pictures, in which 
a figure was drawn with one side of the lace like Alexander, and the other like 
Caracalla. 


* CarrhsB, now Harran, between Edessa and Nlslbls, famous for the defeat of 
Ctassus— the Haraii from whence Abraham set out for the land of Canaan. Thii 
city has always been remarkable for Us attachment to Sabaism.— G. 
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date presented liimself whose distinguished birth and merit 
could engage their at-Uchment and unite their suffrages. 
The deciSve weight of the Preetorian guards elevated the 
hopes of their pi-sefect^ and these powerful ministers began 
to assert their teffcU claim to fill the v^ancy of the Imperial 
throne. Adventus, however, the senior praefect, conscious 
of his age and his infirmities, of his small reputation, and 
Ills sraallor abilities, resigned the dangerous honor to the 
eivafty ambition of his colleague Macnnus, whose well-dis- 
serabled grief removed all su8]>icion of his being accessory 
to his master’s death." The troops neither loved nor 
esteemed his chanicter. They cast their eyes around in 
search of a com})etitor, and at last yielded with reluctance 
to his promises of unbounded liberality and indulgence. A 
short time after his accession, he confeired on his son 
Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten years, the Imperial 
title and the popular name of Antoninus. The beautiful 
figure of the youth, assisted by an additional donative, for 
wliich the ceremony furnished a prete.xt, might attract, it 
was lioped, the favor of the army, and secure tlie doubtful 
throne of Macrinus. 

The authority of the new sovereign had been ratified by 
the cheerful submission of the senate and provinces. They 
exulted in their unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, 
and it seemed of little consequence to examine into the 
virtues of the successor of Caracalla. But as soon as the 
first transports of joy and 8ur))rise had subsided, they 
began to scrutinize tlie merits of Macrinus with a critical 
8e^■erity, and to arraign the hasty choice of the army. It 
had hitherto been considered as a fundamental maxim of 
the constitution, that the emperor must be always ohosen in 
the senate, and the sovereign power, no longer exercised by 
the whole body, was .always delegated to one of its mem- 
bers. But M.acrinus was not a senator." The sudden 
elevation of the Praetorian praefects betrayed the meanness 
of their origin ; and the equestrian order was still in pos- 
session of that great office, w'hich commanded with arbitrary 
sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A murmur of 

« Herodlan, 1. It, p. 199. Hist. Auf^t. p. 94. 

Mou, 1. Ixxxvill. p. l.wn. KlagabiUuB reproached his predeceHor with dar- 
hig to seat himself on the throne ; tfaougli, ae Praitorian prefect, he could not 
have been admitted into the senate after the voice of the crier had cleared the 
Jopse. The personal favor of Plautlanue and Rejanus hadbroke tiirongh the es- 
tablished rule. They rose, Indeed, from the equestrian order ; but the', preserve^ 
the pnefee^ture, with the rank of senator, and even with the consulship. 
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indication was heard, that a man -whose obscure ** extra®* 
tion had never been illnstrated by any signal service shonld 
dare to invest himself with the purple, instead of laestowing 
it on some distinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity 
to the splendor of the Imperial station. As soon as the 
character of Maerinus was surveyed by the sharp eye pf 
discontent, some vices, and many defeefe, were easily dis* 
covered. The choice of his' ministers was in many instances 
justly censured, and the dissatisfied people, with their usual 
candor, accused at once his indolent tameness and his exces- 
sive severity 

His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was 
difficult to stand with firmness, and impossible to fall without 
instant destruction. Trained in the arts of courts and the 
forms of civil business, he trembled in the presence of the 
fierce and undisciplined multitude, over whom he had 
assumed the command ; his military talents were despised, 
and his personal courage suspected ; a whisper that circu- 
lated in the camp disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy 
against the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by 
the baseness of hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by 
detestation. To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke in- 
evitable ruin, the character of a reformer was only wanting ; 
and such was the peculiar hardship of his fate, that Maerinus 
was compelled to exercise that invidious office. The prodi- 
gality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train of ruin 
and disorder ; and if that worthless tyrant had been capable 
of reflecting on the sure consequences of his own conduct, 
he would perhaps have enjoyed the dark prospect of the 
distress and calamities which he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors. 

In the management of this necessary reformation, Macri- 
nus proceeded with a cautious prudence which would have 
restored health and vigor to the Roman army in an easy 
and almost imperceptible manner. To the soldiers already 
engaged in the service he was constrained to leave the 
dangerous privileges and extravagant pay given by Cara- 

« He was a native of Caesarea, In Kuniidla, and began ble fortune by serrlng 
in the liousehold of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly escaped. His ene- 
mies nsserted that he was bom a slave, and had exercised, among other infamous 
professions, that of Gladiator. The fashion of aspersing the birth and condition 
of an adversary seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators to the 
learned grammarians of the last age. 

** Bom Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Maerinus with 
candor and impartiality: but the author of his life, in the Augustan History, 
seems to have implicitly copied some of the venal writers employed by Elagabisr 
lue to blacken the memory of hie predeceeior. 
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e^a; l)Tit th« new recruits were received on tlje more 
moderate &ongh liberal establishment of Severus, and gradu* 
ally formed to modesty and obedience." One fatal error 
destroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan. The 
numerous Mmy assembled in the East by the late emperor, 
instead of being immediately dimersed by Macrinus through 
the several provinces, was suffered to remain united in 
Syria during the winter that followed his elevation. In 
the luxurious idleness of their quarters, the troops viewed 
their strength and numbers, communicated their complaints, 
and revolved in their minds the advantages of another 
revolution. The veterans, instead of being flattered by the 
advantageous distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of 
the emperor, which they considered as the presage of his 
future intentions. The recruits, with sullen rmuctance, 
entered on a service, whose labors were increased while its 
rewards were diminished by a covetous and nnwarlike 
sovereign. The murmurs of the army swelled with impu- 
nity into seditious clamors ; and the partial mutinies be- 
trayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection, that waited 
only for the slightest occasion to break out on every side 
into a general rebellion. To minds thus disposed the occa- 
sion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the vicissitudes 
of fortune. From an humble station she had been raised 
to gi’eatness, only to t.aste the superior bitterness of an 
exalted rank. She was doomed to weep over the death of 
one of her sons, and over the life of the other. The cruel 
fate of Caracalla, though her good sense must have long 
taught her to expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother 
and of an empress. Notwithstanding the respectful civility 
expressed by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, 
she descended with a painful struggle into the condition of 
a subject, and soon withdrew hereelf, by a voluntary death, 
from the anxious and humiliating dependence."* Julia 

Dion, 1. Ixxxiil. p. 1336. The sense of the author is as clear as the Intention 
of the emperor ; hut Sir. Wotton bss mistaken both, by understanding the dis- 
tinotloix, not of veterans and recruits, but of old and new legions. History of 
Itomo, p. 347. 

46 Dion, 1. Ixxvlll. p. laio. The abridgment of XlphUln, though less partlcu- 
lar, is in this place clearer than the original. 


* As soon as this princess heard of the death of Caracalla, she wished to 
starve herself to death : the respect shown to her by Macrinus, in making no 
change in her attendants or her court Induced her to prolong her life. But it 
appears, as far as the mutilated text of Dion and the imperfect epitome of Xiph- 
iiln permit us to jmige, that she conceived projects of ambition, and endeavored 
to raise herself to the empire. She wished to tread in the steps of Bemlramis 
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Msesa, her sister, was ordered to leave the court and An> . 
tioch. She retired to Etnesa with an immense fo^tane, th® 
frait of twenty yeare’ favor, accompanied by her two 
dan^hters, Soceoiias and Mamfea, each of whom was. ji 
widow, and each had an only son. Bassianus,* for thM> 
was the name of tlie son of Soaemias, was consecrated to 
the honorable ministry of high priest of the Snn ; and this 
holy vocation, embraced either from prudence or supersti- 
tion, contributed to raise the Syrian youth to the empire of 
Rome. A numerous body of troops was stationed at 
Emesa; and, as the severe discipline of Macrinus had con- 
strained them to pass the winter encamped, they were eager 
to revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hardships. 
The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple of the 
Sun, beheld with veneration and delight the elegant dress 
and figure of the young pontiff ; they recognized, or they 
thought that they recognized, the features of Caracalla, 
whose memory they now adored. The artful Majsa saw 
and cherislied their rising partiality, and, readily sacrificing 
her daughter’s reputation to the fortune of her grandson, 
she insinuated that Bassiaiius was the natural eon of tlieir 
murdered sovereign. The sums distributed by her emis- 
saries 'with a lavish hand silenced every objection, and tlie 
profusion sufficiently proved the affinity, or at least the 
resemblance, of Bas-sianus with the great original. The 
young Antoninus (for he had assumed and polluted that 
respectable name) was declared emperor by the troops of 
Etnesa, asserted his hereditary right, and called aloud on 
the armies to follow the standard of a young and liberal 
prince, who had taken up arms to revenge his father’s death 
and the oppression of the military order.^’ 

According to Laniprldiiis (Hist. Augnst. p, la"!), Alexnniier Severug lived 
twenty-nine years throe months niid seven days. As he was killed March 19, 235, 
he was t>oni December 12, 205, aiul was consequently about this time thirtemi 
years old, as his elder cousin might be al>out seventeen. This computation suits 
much better the history of the young princes tlian that of Herodian (1. v. p. ISO, 
who represents tliem os three years younger ; whilst, by an opposite error of 
chronology, he lengthens the reign of ElagAalus two years l)eyoiid its real dura- 
tion. For the particulars of the conspiracy, see Dion, 1. IxxtoI. p. 1339. Hero- 
dian, 1. V. p. 184. 


and Nitocris, whose country bordered on her own. Macrinus sent her an order 
Immediately to leave Antioch, and to retire wherever she chose. She returned to 
her former purpose, and starved herself to death.— G. 

* He inherited this name from his great-grandfather on the mother’s side, Bas- 
slanus, father o£ Julia Mresa, his granaraother, and of -Julia Domna, wife of Sev- 
erus. Victor (in his epitome) Is perhaM the only historian who bas given the key 
to this genealogy, when speaking of Caraealla Hie Bassianiis ex avi matemt 
nomino dictiis. Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Alexander Severus, bore successively 
this name,— O. 
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■ ^ WhiMa conspiracy of women and eunuchs was oonc^r^ 
with prudence, and conducted with rapid vija;or, Macrinhsi^ 
who, by a decisive motion, might have crushed his infant 
enemy, Boated between the opposite extremes of terror and 
seeunty, which alike fixed him inactive at Antioch. A spirit 
of rebellion diffused itself through all the camps apd garri- 
sons of Syria; successive detachments murdered their of- 
ficers,^® and joined the party of the rebels ; and the tardy 
restitution of military pay and privileges was imputed to 
the acknowledged weakness of Macrinus. At length he 
marched out of Antioch, to meet the increasing and zealous 
army of the young pretender. His own troops seemed to 
take the field with faintness and reluctance ; but, in the heat 
of the battle,®® the Praetorian guards, almost by an involun- 
tary impulse, asserted the superiority of their valor and dis- 
cipline. The rebel ranks were broken ; when the mother 
and grandmother of the Syrian prince, who, according to 
their eastern custom, had attended tlie army, threw them- 
selves from their covered chariots, and, by exciting the com- 
passion of the soldiers, endeavored to animate their droo])- 
ing courage. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his 
life, never acted like a man, in this important crisis of his 
fate approved himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, at 
the head of his rallied troo))s, charged sword in hand among 
the thickest of the enemy; whilst the eunuch Gannys,* 
whose occupations had been confined to female cares and 
the soft luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an able and 
experienced general. The battle still raged with doubtful 
violence, and Macrinus might liave obtained the victory, 
had he not betrayed his own cause by a shameful and pre- 
cipitate flight, flis cowardice served only to protract his 
life a few days, and to stamp deserved ignomiuy on his mis- 
fortunes. It is scarcely necessary to add that his son 
Diaduraenianus was involved in the same fate. As soon as 
the stubborn Praetorians could be convinced that they fought 
for a prince who had basely deserted them, they surrendered 
to the conqueror : the contending parties of the Roman 
army, mingling tears of joy and tenderness, united under 


By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, every sol- 
dier who brought in his otileer's liead became entitled to his priv ate estate, as 
well as to his military commission . 

« Dion, 1. Ixxviil. p. 1346. Herodlan, 1. v. p. 186. The battle was fonghtueaf 
tUe vlliage of Xmmm, about two-and-twenty miles from Antioch. 


* Gannys was not a eunuch. Olon, p. 13S&.— Wl 
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t&ei banoers of the imagined son of Caracalla, and the 
acknowledged with pleasure the first emperor ht Asiatic 
enAraction. 

The letters of Macrinus had condescended to inform the 
senate of the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor 
in Syri^ and a decree immediately passed, declaring the 
rebel and bis family public enemies ; with a promise of 
pardon, however, to such of his deluded adherents as should 
meiit it by an immediate return to their duty. During the * 
twenty days that elapsed from the declaration to the victory 
of Antoninus (for in so short an interval was the fate of the 
Roman world decided), the capital and the provinces, more 
especially those of the East, were distracted with hopes and 
fears, agitated with tumult, and stained with a useless 
effusion of civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals pre- 
vailed in Syria must reign over the empire. The specious 
letters in which the young conqueror announced his victory 
to the obedient senate were filled with professions of virtue 
and moderation ; the shining examples of Marcus and 
Augustus he should ever consider as the ^reat rule of his 
administration ; and he affected to dwell with pride on the 
striking resemblance of his own age and fortunes with those 
of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had revenged, by a 
successful war, the murder of his father. By adopting the 
style of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and 
grandson of Severus, lie tacitly asserted his hereditary claim 
to the empire ; but, by assuming the tribunitian and procon- 
sular iiowers before they had been conferred on him by a 
decree of the senate, he offended the delicacy of Roman pre- 
judice, This new and injudicious violation of the constitu- 
tion was probably dictated either by the ignorance of his 
Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his military .fol- 
lowers.®* 

As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the 
most trifling amusements, he wasted many months in his 
luxurious progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Kicomedia 
his firet winter after his victory, and deferred till the en- 
suing summer his triumphal entry into the capital, A faith- 
ful picture, however, which preceded his arrival, and was 
placed by his immediate order over the altar of Victory in 
the senate house, conveyed to the Romans the just but un- 
worthy resemblance of his person and manners. He was 
drawn in his sacerdotal robes of silk and gold, after the 

*0 Dion, 1. Ixxlx. p. 1303, 
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lo&ee flowing fashion of the Modes and FhcBnieians; his 
head was covered with a lofty tiara, his numerous collars 
and bracelets were adorned with gems of an inestimable 
value. His eyebrows were tinged with black, and his cheeks 
painted with an artificial red and white.®' The grave sena- 
tors confessed with a sigh, that, after having long experienced 
the stern tyranny of their own countrymen, Rome was at 
length humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of Oriental 
despotism. 

The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of 
Elagabalus,®' and under the form of a black conical stone, 
which, as it was universally believed, had fallen from heaven 
on that sacred place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, 
not without some reason, ascribed his elevation to the throne. 
The display of superstitious gratitude was the only serious 
business of bis reign. The ti'iumph of the god of Emesa 
over all the religions of the earth was the great object of 
his zeal and vanity ; and the appellation of Elagabalus (for 
he presumed as pontiff and favorite to adopt that sacred 
name) was dearer to him than all the titles of Imperial 
greatness. In a solemn procession through the streets of 
Rome, the way was strewed with gold dust ; the black 
stone, set in precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn 
by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. The pious em- 
peror held the reins, and, supijorted by his ministers, moved 
slowly backwards, that he might perpetually enjoy the 
felicity of the divine presence. In a magnificent temple 
raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god 
Elagabalus were celebrated with every circumstance of cost 
and solemnity. The richest wines, the most extraordinary 
victims, and the rarest aromatics, were profusely consumed 

Dion, 1. lx:cix.p. 1363. Herodlan, 1. v. p- 189. 

M TWb name ia JerlTcd by the learned from two Syriac words, £/a, a God, 
and Oahat, to form, tho forming or plastic god, a proper, and even happy . epithet 
for the sun.* Wotton’s History of Uome, p. 378. 


» The name of Elagabalus has been disfigured In various ways. Herodlaip 
calls him EAaiayaSaAot Lampildlus, and the more modem writers, make biiir 
Heliogabalus. Dion calls him Elegabalas , but Elagabalus was tlie true name, 
as it appears on tho mediils. (Eckbcl. de Duct. num. vet. t. vil. p. ZSO.) As to 
its etymology, that which Gibbon adduces Is given by Bochart, Chan. II. B ; but 
Salmaslus, on better grounds (not. in Lamprid. In Elagab,), derives the name of 
Elagabalus from the idol of that god, represented by Kerodlan and the medalsln 
the form of a mountain (glbel in Hebrew), or great stone cut to a point, with 
marks which represent the sun. As it was not pennitted, at Hleiapolls, in Syria, 
to make statues of the suu and moon, because, it was said, they are tbemselvi s 
sufficiently visible, the sun was represented at Emesa in the form of a great stone, 
which, as It appeared, had fallen from heaven. Spanheira,Ctesar, notes, p. 46—6. 
The name of Elagabalus, in “ nunimis rarius legetur.” Easche Lez. Univ. Eai 
E lunio. Eascha quotes two.— U. 
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on his altar. Around the altar a chorus of Syrian .danisels 
perfonned their lascivious dances to the sonna of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravestfjijBrBonagos of the state and army, 
clothed in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the meanest 
functions, with affected zejal and secret indignation.®^ 

To this temple, as to the common centre of religious 
worship, the Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the 
Ancilia, the Palladium,” and all the 8 .acred pledges of the 
faith of Numa. A crowd of inferior deities attended in 
various stations the majesty of the god of Emesa ; but liis 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distinguished rank 
was admitted to his bed. Pullas had been first chosen for 
his consort ; but as it was dreaded lest lier warlike terrors 
might affright the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, 
adored by the Africans under the name of Astarte, was 
deemed a more suitable companion for the Sun. Her image, 
with the rich offerings of her temple as a raarriacre portion, 
was transported with solemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, 
and the day of these mystic nujjtials was a general festival 
in the capital and throughout tiie emjdre.” 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to 
the temperate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifica- 
tions of sense by social intercourse, endearing connections, 
and, the soft coloring of taste and the imagination. But 
Elagabalus (I 82)e.ak of the emperor of that name), cor- 
rupted by bis youtli, his country, and his fortune, abandoned 
himself to the grossest pleasures with ungoverned fury, ana 
soon found disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoy- 
ments. The inflammatory powers of art were summoned 
to his aid : the confused multitude of women, of wines, and 
of dishes, and the studied variety of attitudes and sauces, 
served to revive his languid appetites. New terms and new 
inventions in these sciences, the only ones cultivated and 
patronized by the monarch,” signalized liis reign, and trans- 
mitted his infamy to succeeding times. A c.apricious prod- 
igality supplied the want of taste and elegance ; and whilst 

•* Herodian, 1. v. p. 190, 

M He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried away a statue which ha 
supposed to be the paliadluiu j but the vestals boasted that by a pious fraud, they 
had imposed a counterleit image on the profane intruder. Hist. August, p. 103. 

Si’ Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1360. Herodian, I. t. p. 193. The subjects of the empire 
wore obliged to nuke liberal presents to the new-married couple ; and whatever 
they bad promised during the life of Elagabalus was carefully exacted under tba 
administration of Mamsoa, 

The invention of u new sauce was liberally rewarded ; bnt if it was not rd- 
ished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else till be had disoovored an- 
other more agreeable to the imperial palate, Uist. August, p. ill. 
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)[£lagabalus lavislied away tlie treasuroe of his people in th« 
wilaest4 extravagance, his own voice and that of his flat- 
terers applauded a spirit and magnificence unknown to the 
tameness of his predecessors. To confound the order of 
seasons and climates,^^ to sport with the passions and pre- 
judices of his subjects, and to subvert every law of nature 
and decency, were in the number of his most delicious 
amusements. A long train of concubines, and a rapid suc- 
cession of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, ravished 
by force from her sacred asylum,®® were insufficient to 
satisfy the impotence of his passions. The master of the 
Roman world affected to copy the dress and manners of the 
female sex, preferred the distaff to the sceptre, and dis- 
honored the principal dignities of the empire by distributing 
them among his numerous lovers; one of whom was pub- 
licly invested with tlie title and authority of the emperor’s, 
or, as he more properly styled himself, of the empress’s 
husband.*® 

It may seem probable the vices and follies ofEIagabalus 
have been adorned by fancy, and blackened by prejudice,*® 
Yet, confining ourselves to the public scenes displayed before 
the Roman people, and attested by grave and contemporary 
historians, their incxjtressible infamy surpasses that of any 
other age or country. The license of an eastern monarch is 
secluded from the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible Myalls of 
bis seraglio. The sentiments of honor and gallantry have 
introduced a refinement of jdeasure, a regard for decency, 
and a resjiect for the public opinion, into the modem courts 
of Europe ; * but the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome 
gratified every vice that could be collected from the mighty 
conflux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless 
of censure, they lived without restraint in the patient and 

w lie never \touI(l eat sea-flsh except at a great dlKtaiice from the eea ; he then 
would distribute voet quaiititieH of the rarest sorts, brought at an inm^enee ex- 
pense, to the peasants of the inland country. Hist. August, p. 109. 

M Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1368. Herodian, 1. v. p. 192. 

^ Hieroclesenjo}ed that honor ; but he would have been supplanted by one 
Zotlcus, had he not contrived, by a potion, to enervate tlie powers of his rival, 
who, b.^ing found on trial uneciual to hi.s reputation, was driven » ith ignominy from 
tlie palace. Dion, 1. ixxix. pp. 136.3, i;t64- A dancer was made priefeet of the city, 
a charioteer prsefect of the watch, a barber pnefoct of the piovislons. These 
three inlnlsters, with many Inferior officeie, were all lecommended enormitate 
uiembrnrum. Hist. August, p. 106. 

Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History (p. Ill) M 
Inclined to suspect that his vices may have been exaggerated. 


• Wenck has justly observed that Gibbon should have reckoned the indnence 
of Cbristlanitv in this great change. In the most savage times, and the mostcor- 
rjipt courts, since theiutroduciionof Christianity, there have been no Neroso* 
Ztouitlane, no Commodus or Elagabalus.— M. 
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bamblo society of tbeir slaves and parasites. The ^peror, 
in his turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with same 
contemptuous indifference, asserted without control his sov* 
ereim privilege of lust and luxury. 

TTie most worthless of mankind are not afraid to condemn 
in others the same disorders which they allow in themselves ; 
and can readily discover some nice difference of age, charac- 
ter, or station, to justify the partial distinction. The licentious 
soldiers, who had raised to the throne the dissolute son of 
Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious choice, and turned 
with disgust from that monster, to contemplate with pleasure 
the opening virtues of his cousin Alexander, the son of Ma- 
msea. The crafty Maesa, sensible that her grandson Elaga- 
balus must inevitably destroy himself by his own vices, had 
provided another and surer support of her family. Embracing 
a favorable moment of fondness and devotion, she had per- 
fiuaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander, and to invest 
him with the title of Caisar, that his own divine occupations 
might be no longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In 
the second rank that amiable prince soon acquired the affec- 
tions of the public, and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, who 
resolved to terminate the dangerous competition, either by 
corrupting the manners, or by taking away the life, of his 
rival. His arts proved unsuccessful ; liis vain designs were 
constantly discovered by his own loquacious folly, and di8a]> 
pointed by those virtuous and faithful servants whom the pru- 
dence of Mamaaa had placed about the person of her son. 
In a hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by 
force what he had been unable to compass by fraud, and by 
a despotic sentence degraded his cousin from the rank and 
honors of Ceesar. The message was received in the senate 
with silence, and in the camp with fury. The Praetorian 
guards swore to protect Alexander, and to revenge the dis- 
honored majesty of the throne. The tears and promises of 
the trembling Elagabalus, who only begsred them to spare his 
life and to leave him in the possession of his beloved Hier- 
ocles, diverted their just indignation ; and they contented 
themselves with empowering their pra3fects to watch over 
the safety of Alexander and the conduct of the emperor.®' 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, oi 
that even the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire 

« Dion, 1. Ixxlx. p. 13615. Herodlan, 1. t. p. 135—201. Hist. AnTOSt. p. 1(W 
Tne last of the three hlstOTiaiis seems to have follotred the best aathorn ui bll 
Kccouut of the revolution 
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dh sach^TtmOifliing terms of dependence. He soon attempt* 
ed, by & dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldiers. The report of the death of Alexander, and the 
natural suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed their 
passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp could only be 
appeased by the presence and authority of the popular youth. 
Provoked at this new instance of their affection for his cousin, 
and their contempt for his person, the emperor ventured to 
punish some of the leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable 
severity proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, and 
himself. Elagabalus was massacred by the indignant Prieto- 
rians, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets of the 
city, and thrown into the Tiber. His memory was branded 
with eternal infamy by the senate ; the justice of whose 
decree has been ratified by posterity.®* 

In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alexander was 
raised to the throne by the Praetorian guards. His relation 
to the family of Severus, whose name he assumed, was the 
same as that of his predecessor; his virtue and his danger 
had already endeared him to the Romans, and the eager 
liberality of the senate conferred u)>on him, in one day, the 
various titles and powers of the Imperial dignity.®* But as 
Alexander was a modest and dutiful youth, of only seventeen 
years of age, the reins of government were in the hands of 
two M'omen, of his mother, Maniiea, and of Maesa, his grand- 
mother. After the death of the latter, who survived but a 
short time the elevation of Alexander, Marnaea remained the 
sole regent of her son and of the empire. 

“ Tlie sera of the death of Elagabalns, and of the accession of Alexander, has 
employed the leaiidiig and ingenuity of Paul, Tlllemont, Valsecchi, Vigiioli, and 
Torre, bishop of Adria. The que'-tion is riiost assureilly intricate ; but I still ad- 
here to the authority of Dion, tlie truth of whose calculations is undeniable, and 
the purity of whose text is justified by the agreement of Xiphllin, Zouaras, and 
Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three years nine months and four days, from bis 
■victory over Macrinus, and was killed March 10, 222. But what shall we reply to 
the medal**, undoubtedly genuine, which reckon the ilfth year of his tnbunltlan 
power ? We shall reply, with the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation of Ma- 
crinus was annihilated, and that the son of Caracalla dated his reign from his 
father’s death. After resolving this great dlttlculty, the smaller knots of this 
question may be easily untieil, or cut asunder.* 

s'Hist. August, p. 114. By this unusual precipitation, the senate meant to 
confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the factions of the armies. 


• This opinion of Valsecchi has beelt triumjihantly contested by Eckhel, who 
has shown the Impossibility of reconciling it with the medals of Elagabalus, and 
has given the most satisfactory explanation of the live tribunates of that em- 
peror. He ascended the throne and received tlie tribunltian power tlie 16fh of 
May, in the year of Rome 971 ; and on the Ist .lanuarv of the next year, 972, he 
began a new tribunate, according to the custom established by preceding em- 
perors. During the years 972. 873, 974, he enjoyed the tribunate, and commenced 
his flfth in the year 975, during which be was killed ou the 10th March. Eckhel 
de Doeb Muiu. rol. tIU. p. 430, &c.— (1. 
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In every age and country the wiser, or at least the strongei^ 
of the two sexes, has usurped the i)owers of the state, and 
confined the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic 
life. In liereditaiy monarchies, however, and especially in 
those of modem Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, and 
the law of succession, have accustomed us to allow a singular 
exception ; and a woman is often acknowledged the absolute 
sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she would be deemed 
incapable of exercising the smallest employment, civil or mil- 
itary. But as the Homan emperors were still considered as 
the generals and magistrates of the republic, theirwives and 
mothers, although distinguished by the name of Augusta, 
were never associated to their personal honors ; and a female 
reign would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes 
of those primitive Komans, who married without love, or 
loved without delicacy and respect.®^ The haughty Agrip- 
jiina aspired, indeed, to sliare tlie honors of the empire which 
she had conferred on her son ; but her mad ambition, detested 
by every citizen who felt for the dignity of Home, was disap- 
pointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and Burrhus.®* The 
good sense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes, re- 
strained them from offendiivg the prejudices of their subjects ; 
and it was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus to dis- 
charge the acts of tlie senate with the name of his mother 
Sommias, who was placed by the side of the consuls, and sub- 
scribed, as a regular member, the decrees of the legislative 
assembly. Her more prudent sister. Mamma, declined the 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law^ was enacted, 
excluding women forever from the senate, and devoting to 
the infernal gods the head of the wretch by whom this sanc- 
tion should be violated.®® The substance, not tlie pageantry, 
of power, was the object of Mamma’s manly ambition. She 
maintained an absolute and lasting empire over the mind' of 
lier son, and in his affection the mother could not brook a 
rival. Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter 
of a patrician ; but his respect for his father-in-law, and love 
for the empress, were inconsistent with the tenderness or in- 
terest of Mamma. The patrician was executed on the ready 


®*Metellus NumidiouB, the censor, acknowledged to the Roman people, In a 
public oration, tbaC. had kind nature allowed us to exist without the help of 
women, we should be delivered from a very ironblesome comiituiJon ; and ho 
could recommend matrimony only as the saciiflee of private pleasure to public 
duty. A ulus Oelllus, 1, 6. 

““ Tacit. Annal. xiil. 6. 

*■ Hist. August, pp. 102, 107. 
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Aoensift^n of treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with 
Ignomiity from the palace and banished into Africa.*' 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as 
some instances of avarice, with which Mamsea is charged, 
the general tenor of her administration was equally for the 
. benefit of her son and of the empire. With the approbation 
of the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and most virtu, 
ous senators as a perpetual council of state, before whom 
every public business of moment was debated and deter- 
mined. The celebrated Ulpian, equally distinguished by 
his knowledge of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was 
at their head ; and the prudent firmness of this aristocracy 
restored order and authority to the government. As soon 
as they had purged the city from foreign superstition and 
luxury, the remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 
they applied themselves to remove his worthless creatures 
from every department of the public administration, and to 
supply their places with men of virtue and ability. Learn- 
ing, and the love of justice, became the only recommenda- 
tions for civil offices; valor, and the love of discipline, the 
only qualifications for military employments.*® 

But the most important care of Maraaea and her wise 
counsellors was to form the ch.ai'acter of the young emperor, 
on whose personal qualities the happiness or misery of the 
Roman world must ultimately depend. The fortunate soil 
assisted, and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. An 
excellent understanding soon convinced Alexander of the 
advantages of virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the 
necessity of labor. A natural mildness and moderation of 
temper preserved him from the assaults of passion and the 
allurements of vice. His unalterable recrard for his mother, 
and his esteem for the wise Uli»ian, guarded his inexperi- 
enced youth from the poison of flattery.* 

M I>ion 1. Ixxx. p. i;)69. Herodlan, 1. vl. p. 206. Hist. Augpist. p. 131. Herodiaa 
represents the patririaii as iniiooent. Tlie Augustan History, on the authority 
of Hexippus, oondeiMiis him, as guilty of aoonspiracy against the hfe of Alex- 
ander. It is impossihle to pronounce hetween them ; out Dion is an Irreproach- 
alile witne-s of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamiea towards the young empress, 
whose hard fate Alexander lamented, bat durst not oppose. 

** Herodiiin, 1. vl. p. 203. Hist. August, p. 119. ITie latter insinuates that 
when any law was to lie passed, the council was asshted by a number of able 
lawyers and experienced senators, whose opinions were separately given, and 
taken down in writing. 


• Alexander received Into his chapel all the religions which prevailed in th6 
empire ; he admitted Jesus Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, &c. 
It is almost eertsln that his mother Mameea had instructed him in the morally 
of Christianity. Historians in general agree In calling her a f hrlstiau ; there is 
reason to believe that she had begun to have a taste for the principles of Christ!- 
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The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibit* 
a pleasing picture of an accomplished emperor,** and, with 
some allowance for the difference of manners, might well 
deserve the imitation of modern princes. Alexander rose 
early; the first moments of the day were consecrated to pri- 
vate devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with the ^ 
images of those heroes, w'ho, by irapro^dng or reforming 
human life, had deserved the grateful revei-ence of posterity. 
But as he deemed the service of mankind the most accept- 
able worship of the gods, the greatest part of his morning 
hours was employed m his council, where he discussed pub- 
lic affairs, and determined private causes, with a patience 
and discretion above his yeans. The dryness of business 
was relieved by the channs of literature; and a portion of 
time was always set apart for his favorite studies of poetry, 
history, and philosophy. The works of Virgil and Horace, 
the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged 
his understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas of man 
and government. The exercises of the body succeeded to 
those of the mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and 
robust, surpassed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. 
Refreshed by the use of the bath and a slight dinner, he 
resumed, w'ith new vigor, the business of the day ; and, till 
the hour of supper, the principal meal of the Romans, he 
was attended by his secretaries, with whom he read and an- 
swered the multitude of letters, memorials, and petitions, 
that must have been addressed to the master of the greatest 
part of the world. His table was served wdth the most fru- 
gal simplicity ; and whenever he was at liberty to consult 
his own inclination, the company consisted of a few select 


<* See hla life In the Augustan Historv. The undUtingulahlng compiler 
has buried theee interesting anecdotes un<ier a load of trlyal and uunieaiiing 
circumstances. 


anlty . (See Tlllemont, Alexander Severus.) Gibbon has not noticed this circum- 
stance : ne appears to have wished to lower the character of this empress ; he has 
throughout followed the narrative of Heiodian, who, by tl>e acknowledgment of 
Capitolinus himself, detested Alexander. Without believing the exaggerated 
praises of Lampridlue, be ought not to have tollowed the unjust severity of Hero- 
dian, and, above all, not to have forgotten to say that the virtuous Alexander Sev- 
eruB had insured to the Jews the preservation of their privileges, and permitted the 
exercise ert Christianity. Hist. Aug. p. 121. The Christians had established their 
worsliiy in a public place, of which the victuallers (caiiponarii) claimed, not the 
property, but possession by custom. Alexander answered, that it was bett.r 
that the place should be used for the service of God, in any form, than for vic- 
tuallers.— G. 1 have scrupled to omit this note, as it contains some nolnto worthy 
of notice ; but it is very unjust to Gibbon, who mentions almost all tbs circum- 
stances, wbich be is accused of omitting, in another, and according to his plan, 
a Utter place, and, perhaps. In stronger terms than M. Qolzot. See chap, 
xvi— M. 
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Ifiondfl, men of learning and virtue, amongst whom IJlpiam 
was ccpstantly invited. Their conversation was familiar 
and instructive ; and the pauses were occasionally enlivened 
by the recital of some pleasing composition, which supplied 
the place of the dancers, comedians, and even gladiators, so 
frequently summoned to the tables of the rich and luxurious 
Romans.” The dress of Alexander was plain and modest, 
his demeanor courteous and affable : at the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice of a crier 
was heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pronouncing the 
same salutary admonition: “Let none enter those holy- 
walls, unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent mind.” 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which left not a moment 
for vice or folly, is a better proof of the wisdom and justice 
of Alexander’s government than all the trifling details pre- 
served in the compilation of Lampridius. Since the acces- 
sion of Commodus, the Roman world had experienced, dur- 
ing the term of forty years, the successive and various vices 
of four tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus it enjoyed 
an auspicious calm of thirteen years.* The provinces, re- 
lieved from the oppressive taxes invented by Canicalla and 
his pretended son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under 
the administration of magistrates who were convinced by 
experience that to deserve the love of the subjects was their 
best and only method of obtaining the favor of their sov- 
ereign. While some gentle restraints -w^ere imposed on the 
innocent luxury of the Roman people, the price of provisions 
and the interest of money, were reduced by the paternal 
care of Alexander, whose prudent liberality, without dis- 
tressing the industrious, supplied the wixnts and amusements 
of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority 
of the senate was restored; and every virtuous senator 
might approach the person of the emperor without a fear 
and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius 
and Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the dis- 
solute Verus, and by descent to the cruel Commodus. It 
became the honorable appellation of the sons of Severus, was 

fo See the I3tb Satire of Jurenal; 

n HUt. August, p. 119. 


* Weuck obserreB that G-lbbon, enchanted with the virtue of Alexander, baa 
heightened, particularly In this genteiice, Ita effect on the atate of the world. Rii 
own account, which follows, of the insurrections and foreign wara, U not in hiu-- 
many with tbU beautiful piettu'e.— M. 
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bestowed on young Diadumeniani^ and at length prostii 
tuted to the infamy of the high priest of Emesa. iVlexan* 
der, though pressed by the studied, and, perhaps, sincere 
importunity of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name ; whilst in his whole conduct he labored to restore 
the glories and felicity of the age of the genuine AntoninesJ* 
In the civil administration of Alexander, wisdom was 
enforced by power, and the people, sensible of the public 
felicity, repaid their benefactor with their love and gratitude. 
There still remained a greater, a more necessary, but a more 
difficult enterprise ; the reformation of the military order, 
whose interest and temper, confirmed by long impunity, ren- 
dered them impatient of the restraints of discipline, and 
careless of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the execu- 
tion of his design, the emperor affected to display his love, 
and to conceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid econ- 
omy in every other branch of the administration supplied 
a fund of gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the ex- 
traordinary rewards of the troops. In their marches he re- 
laxed the severe obligation of carrying seventeen days’ pro- 
vision on their shoulders. Ample magazines were formed 
along the public roads, and as soon as they entered the 
enemy’s country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited on their haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired 
of correcting the luxury of his soldiers, he attempted, at 
least, to direct it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, 
fine horses, splendid armor, and shields enriched with silver 
and gold. lie shared whatever fatigues he was obliged to 
impose, visited, in j)erson, the sick and wounded, preserved 
an exact register of their services and his own gratitude, 
and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest regard for a 
body of men, whose welfare, as he affected to declare, was 
BO closely connected with that of the state.-® By the most 
gentle arts he labored to inspire the fierce multitude with a 
sense of duty, and to restore at least a faint image of that 
liscipline to which the Romans owed their empire over so 
many other nations, as warlike and more powerful than 
themselves. But his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, 

•*8ee, In the Hist. AnjruH. p. IIG, 117, the whole contest between Alexandsr 
»na the senate, extracted from the journal.* of that assomblv. It liappeiied on 
the sixth of March, probably of the year 1!23, when the Homans had enjoyed, al- 
most a twelvemoutu, the blessing pf his reign. Before the appellation of Aii- 
toninug was offered l^im os a title of honor, the senate waited to see whether 
Alexander would not assume it as a family name. 

It was a favorite saying of the emperor’s, Se miUtes xnaffis servare. Quam 
•elpsum ; quod salus pubiica in his e‘-set. ?Iist. Aug. p. jSO. 
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Mit.d thf attempt towards a reformation served only to 
iuflaiue*tlie ills it was meant to cure. 

The Praetorian guards were attached to the youth of 
Alexander. They loved him as a tender pupil whom they 
had saved from a tyrant’s fury and placed on the Imperial 
throne. That amiable prince was sensible of the obligation ; 
but as his gratitude was restrained within the limits of 
reason and justice, they soon were more dissatisfied with 
the virtues of Alexander than they had ever been with tlie 
vices of Elagabalus. Their pnefect, the wise Ulpian, was 
the friend of the laws and of the people ; he was considered 
as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his pernicious counsels 
every scheme of reformation was imputed. Some trifling 
accident blew up their discontent into a furious mutiny ; 
and the civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, whilst 
the life of tliat excellent minister was defended by the grate- 
ful people. Terrified, at length, by the sight of some houses in 
flames, and by the threats of a general conflagration, the 
people yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous but unfor- 
tunate IJlpian to his fate. He was pursued into the Imperial 
palace, and massacred at the feet of his master, who vainly 
strove to cover him with the purple, and to obtain his par- 
don from the inexorable soldiers.* Such was the deplor- 
able weakness of government that the emperor was unable 
to avenge his murdered friend and his insulted dignity, 
without stooj)ing to the arts of p.atience and dissimulation. 
Epagathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was removed 
from Rome by the honorable eniploynjent of prsefect of 
Egypt : from that high rank he was gently degraded to the 
Government of Crete; and Avhen, at length, his popularity 
among the guards was effaced by time and absence, Ale-x- 
ander ventured to inflict the tardy but deserved ])unishment 
of his crimes.’* Under the reign of a just and virtuous 

Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hlbt. AiiguBt. p. 132) mentions 
Uie sedition raised against Ulpian by the soldiers, he conceals the catastrophe, as 
it might discover a weakuesj in the adininistiation of his hero. From this de- 
signed omission, we may judge of the weight and candor of that author. 

* Gibbon has confounded two events alU>gether different — the quarrel of the 
people with the Prsetoriaus, which lasted three davs, and the assassiuaUon of 
Ulpian by the latter. Dion relates hrst thodoatliof tflpian ; afterwards, revertii^g 
back according to a manner which is usual with him, he says that during the life 
i)f Ulpian. there had been a war of three days between the Frastorians and the 
people. l5ut Ulpian was not the cause. Dion Ba\s, on the contrary, that it was 
occasioned by some unimportant circumstance ; whilst he assigns a weighty rea- 
son for tbe murder of Ulpian, the judgment by which that Pratorian prcefect had 
condemned his predecessors, Chrestus and Flavian, to death, whom the soldiers 
wished to revenge. Zosinms <1. 1, c. xi.> attributes this sentence to Mainaea : bat» 
even then, the troopn might have Imputed it to Ulpian, who had reaped all tho 
advantage, and was otherwise odious to them, — W. 
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prince the tyranny of the army threatened with^ lustaat 
death his most faithful ministers, who were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders. The his- 
torian Dion Cassius had commanded the Pannoiiian legions 
with the spirit of ancient discipline. Their brethren of Rome, 
embracing the common cause of militaiy license, demanded 
the head of the reformer. Alexander, however, instead of 
yielding to their seditious clamors, showed a just sense of 
nis merit and services by appointing him his colleague in 
the consulship, and defraying from his own treasury the ex- 
pense of that vain dignity : but as it was justly apprehend- 
ed that if the soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of his 
office they would revenge the insult in his blood, the 
nominal first magistrate of the state retired, by the empe- 
ror’s advice, from the city, and spent the greatest part of 
his consulship at his villas in Campania-’^ * 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the insolence of the 
troops ; the legions imitated the example of the guards, and 
defended their prerogative of licentiousness with the same 
furious obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was an 
unavailing struggle against the corruption of his age. In 
Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in 
Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually broke out ; his officers 
were murdered, his authority was insulted, and his life at 
last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the army.’* One 
particular fact well deserves to he recorded, as it illustrates 
the manners of the troops, and exhibits a singular instance 
of their return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian expedition, 
the particulars of which we shall hereafter relate, the 
punishment of some soldiers, who had been discovered in the 
baths of women, excited a sedition in the legion to which 
they belonged. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and with 
a modest firmness represented to the armed multitude the 
absolute necessity, as well as his inflexible resolution, of 
correcting the vices introduced by his impure predecessor, 
and of maintaining the discipline, which could not be relaxed 

For an account of Ulplan’s fate and his own danger, see the mutilated con- 
clusion of Dion’s History, 1. Ixxx. p. 1371. 

Annot. Belmar. ad Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxx. p. 1369. 


* Dion possessed no estates in Campania, and was not rich. He only says that 
the emperor advised him to reside, during bis consulate, in some place out of 
Home ; that he returned to Rome after the end of his cons, date, and had an in- 
terview with the emperor In Campania. He asked and obtained leave to pass 
the rest of his life in bis native city (Nice, In Bithynia) : it was there that he hn- 
tahed bis history, which closes with his second consulship. — W- 
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witbou1|tbe ruin of the Roman name and entire. Theii? 
clamors’interrupted hia mild expostulation. “ ]^sei-ve your 
shouts,” said tbe undaunted emperor, “till you take the field 
against the Persians, the Germans, and the Sarraatians, Bo 
silent in the presence of your sovereign and benefactor, who 
bestows upon you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer style you sol- 
diers, but citizens,” if those indeed who disclaim the laws 
of Rome deserve to bo ranked among the meanest of the 
people.” His menaces inflamed the fury of the legion, and 
their brandished arms already threatened his person. “ Your 
courage,” resumed the intrepid Alexander, “ would be more 
nobly displayed in the field of battle : me you may destroy, 
you cannot intimidate ; and the severe justice of the repuo- 
lic would punish your crime and revenge ray death.” The 
legion still persisted in clamorous sedition, when the em- 
peror pronounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sentence, 
“ Citizens / lay down your arms, and de])art in peace to 
your respective habitations.” The tempest n-as instantly 
appeased ; the soldiers, filled with grief and shame, silently 
confessed the justice of their punishment and the power of 
discipline, yielded up their arms and military ensigns, and 
retired in confusion, not to their camp, but to the several 
inns of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, 
the edifying spectacle of their repentance 5 nor did he re- 
store them to their former rank in the army, till he had pun- 
ished with death tliose tribunes whoso connivance had oc- 
casioned the mutiny. The gruU-ful legion served the em- 
peror whilst living, and revenged him when dead.’'® 

The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on a 
moment ; and the caprice of passion might equally deter- 
mine the seditious legion to Lay down their arms at the 
emperor’s feet, or to plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, 
if the singular transaction h.ad been investigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover the secret 
causes which on that occasion authorized the boldness of the 
prince, and commanded the obedience of the troops; and, 
perhaps, if it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should find this action, worthy of Caesar himself, reduced 
nearer to the level of probability and the common standard 
of the character of Alexander Severus. The abilities of 

n Julius Csesar had appeased a sedition with the same word, ,■ whieh, 

thus opposed to toldiera, was used In a sense of contempt, and reduced the of- 
fenders to the less honorable condition of mere citizens. Tadt. Annal. 1. 43. 

7S Hilt. Augoat. p. 132. 
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that amiable j)rince seem to have been inadequate te th§ 
difficulties of his situation, the firmness of his conduct in» 
ferior to the purity of his intentions. His virtues, as -well 
as the vices of Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of vreakness 
and effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which he 
was a native ; tliough he blushed at his foreign origin, and 
listened with a vain complacency to the flattering genealo- 
gists, who deriv'ed his r.ace from the ancient stock of Roman 
nobility.''* The pride and avarice of his mother cast a shade 
Dn the glories of his reign ; and by exacting from his riper , 
years the same dutiful obedience which she had justly 
claimed from his unexperienced youth, Mamsea exposed to 

? ublio ridicule both her son's character and her own.® 
'he fatigues of the Persian war irritated the military dis- 
content ; the unsuccessful event* degraded the rejmtation 
of the emperor .as a general, and even as a soldier. Every 
cause prepared, and every circumst.ance hastened, a revolu- 
tion, which distracted the Roman empire with a long series 
of intestine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars 
occasioned by his death, and the new maxims of policy in- 
troduced by the house of Severus, had all contributed to 
increase the dangerous power of the army, and to obliterate 
the faint imago of laws and liberty that was still impressed 

™ Prom the Metelli. Hist, Aupust. p. 129. Tlie choloe was jiulkloiiB. In one 
short period of twelve years, the ftretelli could reckon beveu consulships and live 
triumphs. See Velleius I atermlua, ii. 11, auU the Fasli. 

The life of Alexander, in the Augustan Hlstorr , Is the mere idea of a per- 
fect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropa-dia’ The account of his relgu, 
as given by Herodian, is rational and moderate, consistent with the general lils- 
toi^ of the age ; .and, in some of the most invidious particulars, confirmed by the 
decisive fragments of Dion. Yet from a very paltry i)rejudico, the greater num- 
ber of our mtslern writers abuse Horodian, and copy tbe Augustan History. See 
Mess, de Tillemont and Wot ton. lYom tho opposite prejudice, tbe emperor Julian 
.(in t'iesarib, p. 315) dwells with a visible s.atisfaction on the effeminate weakness 
of the Syrian, and the ridiculous avarice of bis mother. 


* Historians are divided as to the success of the campaign against the Per- 
sians ; Horodian alone speaks of defeat. Lampridius, Hu tropius, Victor, and 
others, say It was very glorious to Alexander ; that ho beat Artaxerxes in a great 
battle, and repelled him from tire IrouUeni of the empire, 'ibis much is certain, 
that Alexander, on his return to Rome (Lamp. Illat. Ai g c. 50, IS.-*, 134), received 
the liouors of a triumph, and that lie said, in Ills oration to the people, Quirites, 
vlclmus Persas, railites dlvites reduximus, vobis congiarlum pollicemur, eras 
ludos clroenses Pevsiios doiiablnms. Alexander, sa\8 Eckhel, had too much 
mmlesty and wisdom to permit himself to receive honors which ought only to be 
the reward of victory, If he had not deserved them ; ha would have contented 
himself with dissembling his losses. Eckhel, I>oct. Nnm. vet. vil. 276. Hie 
medals represent him as in triumph ; one, among others, displays him crowned 
by Vlcto^ between two riiei-s, the Euphrates and the Tigris. P. M. TR. P. xii. 
Cos. iU. PP. Imperator rialudatus D. hastam, S. parazoiilum, stat inter duos 
llnvlos huml jaoentes, et an .aceedeute retrh Victoiia coronatiir. jE. max. mod. 
(Hub Beg. Gall.) Although (Hbboii treats this miestlon more in detail when he 
speaks of the Persian monardhy, I have thought fit to place here what contradlcta 
ols opinion. — G. 
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^ the nimds of the Romans. This internal change, -which 
undermined the foundations of the empire, M'e have endeav- 
ored to explain with some degree of order and perspicuity. 
The personal charactei-s of the emperors, their victories, 
laws, follies, and fortunes, can interest us no further than as 
they are connected with the general history of the Decline 
and Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that 
gi-eat object will not suffer us to overlook a most important 
edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to all 
the free inhabitants of the empire the name and privileges 
of Roman citizens. His unbounded liberality flowed not, 
however, from the sentiments of a generous mind ; it was 
the sordid result of avarice, and will naturally be illustrated 
by some observations on the finances of that state, from the 
victorious ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus. 

The siege of Veil in Tuscany, the first considerable en- 
terprise of the Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, 
much loss by the strength of the place than by the unskil- 
fulness of the besiegers. The unaccustomed hardships of 
so many u'inter campaigns, at the distance of near twenty 
miles from home,®^ required more than common encourage- 
ments ; and the senate -wisely jirevcntcd the clamors of tiie 
people by the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, 
which was levied by a general tribute, assessed according to 
an equitable proportion on the property of the citizens.®* 
During more than two hundred years after the conquest of 
Veil, the victories of the republic added less to the wealth 
than to the power of Rome. The states of Italy paid their 
tribute in military service only, and the vast force, both by 
sea and land, which was exerted in the Punic wars, was 
maintained at the expense of the Romans themselves. That 
high-spirited people (sucli is often the generous enthusiasm 
of freedom) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive but 
voluntary burdens, in the just confidence that they should 
speedily enjoy the rich harvest of their labors. Their ex- 

S' According to the more accurate MonysluB. the city itself was only a hundred 
stadia, or twelve miles and a hulf, from Koine, though some outposia might be 
advanced farther on the side of Ktruria. ICai'dini, in a professed treatise, has 
combated the popular opinion and tUe authority of two popes, and lias removed 
Veil from Clvlta Castellaua, to a little spot called Isola, in the midway between 
Kome and the Lake Bracciano.* 

® See the 4th and 6th books of Livy. In the Koman census, property, power, 
and taxation were commensurate with each other. 


* See the iuterestlng account of the site and ruins of Veil in Sir W, Gall's Ttpi 
pography of Borne and its Vicinity, v. U. p. 303.— M. 
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peotatioQS were not disappointed. In the Conrse (jjf ft few 
years, the riches of Syracuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, 
and of Asia, were brought in triumph to Rome. The treas- 
ures of Perseus alone amounted to near two millions ster- 
ling, and the Roman people, the sovereign of so many 
nations, was forever delivered from the weight of taxes."* 
The increasing revenue of the provinces was found sufficient 
to defray the ordinary establishment of war and govern- 
ment, and the superfluous mass of gold and silver was de- 
posited in the temple of Saturn, and reserved for any un- 
foreseen emergency of the state.®* 

History has never, perhaps, suffered a greater or more 
irreparable injury than in the loss of the curious register * 
bequeathed by Augustus to the senate, in which that ex- 
perienced prince so accurately balanced the revenues and 
expenses of the Roman empire.®* Deprived of this clear 
and comprehensive estimate, we .are reduced to collect a few 
imperfect hints from such of tlie ancients as have accident, 
ally turned .aside from the splendid to the more useful parts 
of history. We are informed that, by the conquests of 
Pompey, the tributes of Asia were raised from fifty to one 
hundred and thirty-five millions of draclims ; or about four 
millions and a half sterling.®® f Under the last and most in- 
dolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue of Egypt is said to 
have amounted to twelve thousand five hundred talents ; a 
sum equivalent to more than two millions and a half of our 
money, but which was afterwards considerably improved by 
the more exact economy of the Romans, and the increase 
of the trade of .iEthiopia and India.®’ G.aul was enriched 
by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, and the tributes of 
those two great provinces have been compared as nearly 

•spiln. Hist. Hatur. 1. xzxiil. o. 3. Cicero de OfBc. li. 22. Plutarch, in P. 
jEmll. p. 275. 

M See a line degcription of this accumulated wealth of ages, In Lucan’s Fhars. 
1. iil. V. 155, &c. 

® Tacit, in Annal. 1. 11. It seems to bare existed in the time of Appian. 

*> Plutarch, in Pompeio, p. 642. « Strabo, 1. ivil. p. 798. 


* See Rationarium imperU. Compare besides Tacitus, Suet. Aug. c. ult. Dion, 
p. 832. other emperors kept and publiebed similar registers. See a disseiOat ion 
of Dr. Wolle, do Bationario imperii Kom. Leipsig, 1773. The last book of Appian 
also contained the statistics of the Roman empire, but it is lost. — W. 

t Wenck contests the accuracy of Gibbon’s version of Plutarch, and supposes 
that Pompey only raised the revenue from 60,000,000 to 86.000,000 of drachms ; but 
the text of Plutarch seems clearly to mean that his conquests added 85,000,000 to 
the ordinary revenue. Wenck adds, “ Plutarch says, in another part, that 
Antony made Asia pay, at one time, 200,000 talents, that is to say, 38,7M,000/. 
sterling.” But Appian explains tliis by saying that it w.os the revenue of ten 
years, which brings the annual revenue,,at the time of Antony, to 3,876,0001. Ster- 
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equal t| each other in ralue.“ "nie ten thousand Euboio or 
Pb(Bnioian talents, about four millions sterling,* which van* 
quished Carthage was condemned to pay within the term of 
fifty years, were a slight acknowledgment of the superior- 
ity of Rome,*® and cannot bear the least proportion with the 
taxes afterwards raised both on the lands and on the per- 
sons of the inhabitants, when the fertile coast of Africa was 
reduced into a province."^ 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and 
Mexico of the old world. The discovery of the rich 
western continent by the Phoenicians, and the oppression of 
the simple natives, who were compelled to labor in their 
own mines for the benefit of strangers, form an exact type 
of the more recent history of Spanish America.** The 
Phoenicians were acquainted only with the sea-coast of 
Spain ; avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of 
Rome and Carthage into the heart of the country, and 
almost every part of the soil was found pregnant with cop- 
per, silver, and gold.* Mentioh is made of a mine near 
Carthagena which yielded every day twenty-five thousand 
drachms of silver, or about three hundred thousand pounds 
a year.*® Twenty thousand pound weight of gold was 
annually received from the provinces of Asturia, Gallicia, 
and Lusitania.** 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue this 
curious iuquiry through the many potent states that were 
annihilated in the Roman empire. Some notion, however, 
may be formed of the revenue of the provinces where con- 
siderable wealth had been deposited by nature, or collected 
by man, if we observe the severe attention that was directed 
to the abodes of solitude and sterility. Augustus once re- 
ceived a petition from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly 
praying that thej might be relieved from one third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted indeed 
to no more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or about 

Velleius Paterculus, 1. 11. c. 39. Ho seems to give the preference to the 
revenue of Gaul. 

SJ The K.uboio, the Phcenlolaii, and the Alexandrian talents wore double In 
weight 10 the Attic. See Hooper on ancient weights and measures, p. iv. o. 6. It 
Is very probable that the same talent was carried from Tyro to Cartilage. 

Polyb. 1. XV. c. 2. - *' Appian in Punicls, p. 84. 

“ Diodorus Siculus, 1. 5. Cadiz wasbuiltby tlie PhoBnicians, a little more than 
a thousand years before Christ. See Veil. Pater. 1. 2. 

MStrabo, 1. ill. p. 148. , , ,, , . 

M PHn. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxlll. c. 3. He mentions, likewise, a silver min* U 
Dalmatia, that yielded every day fifty pounds to the state. 


• Compare Heereu’s Researches, vol. 1 part 11. p. 46, et seq. — 
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five pounds : but O^raros was n little island, or a rook, 

of tbe JEgean Sea, destitute of fresh water ana over^ 
necessary of life, and inhabited only by a few wretched 
fishermen.*® 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful and scat- 
tered lights, we should be inclined to believe, 1st, That 
(with every fair allowance for the difference of times and 
circumstances) the general income of the Roman provinces 
could seldom amount to less than filteen or twenty millions 
of our money ; ®* and, 2dly, That so ample a revenue must 
have been fully adequate to all the expenses of the model- 
ate government instituted by Augustus,, whose court was 
the modest family of a private senator, and w'hose military 
establishment was calculated for the defence of the frontiers, 
without any aspiring views of conquest, or any serious ap 
prehension of a foreign invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of both tLescr 
conclusions, the latter of them at least is positively dis- 
owned by the language and conduct ot Augustus. It is not 
easy to determine whether, on this occasion, he acted as the 
common father of the Roman world, or as the oppressor of 
liberty ; whether he wished to relieve the provinces, or ta 
impoverish the senate and the equestrian order. But no 
sooner had he assumed the reins of government than he 
frequently intimated tlie insufficiency of the tributes, and 
the necessity of throwing an equitable proportion of the 
public burden upon Rome and Italy.f In tbe prosecution 

“Strabo, 1. X. p. 485. Tacit. Annal. iii. 69, and It. 30. See In Touniefort 
(Voyages au Levant, Lettre vlil.) a very lively picture ol tbe actual misery oJ 
Gyarus. 

“ Llpslus de Magnitudiiie Romanft (1. 11. c. 3> computes the revenue at on< 
hundred and hlty niilUuns of gold crowns ; but his whole book, though learned 
and ingenious, betrays a very heated imagination.* 


* If Justus LImIus has exaggerated tbe revenue of the Roman empire, Git^ 
bon, on the other hand, has underrated It. He fixes It at fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of our money. But If we take only, on a moderate calculation, tlie taxes in 
the provinces which he has already cited, they will amouni., coiisidering tlie 
augmentations made by Augustus, to nearly that sum There lemain, also, the 
provinces of Italy, of KhaBtla, of i{oricum,'Pannoiua, and Greece, &c., &c. Let 
IIS pay attention, besides, to the prodigious expenditure of some emperors (Suet. 
Vesp. 16) ; we shall see that such a revenue could not he sufficient. The authors 
of the Universal History, part xll.. assign forty millions sterling as the sum to 
about which the public revenue might amount. — G. from W. 

t It is not astonishing tliat Augustus held this language. The senate declared 
also under Nero. tl\at Hie state could not exist without the i uposts as well nug- 
mented as founded by Augustus. Tac. Ann. xlll. 60. After the abolition of the 
different tributes paid by Italy, an abolition which took place A. U. 646, 694, and 
•96, tlie state derived no revenues from that great country, but the twentieth part 
of tbe manumissions (vicesimn manumissionuin) ; and Cicero Inmenti this la 
Many places, particularly in bis epistles to Atticus, ii. 15.— G. from W, 
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of this ^n|WpTilar design, he advanced, however, by eantioos 
and well-weighed steps. The introduction of customs was 
followed, by the establishment of an excise, and the scheme 
of taxation was completed by an artful assessment on the 
real and personal property of the Roman citizens, who had 
been exempted from any kind of contribution above a 
century and a half. 

I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance 
of money must have gradually established itself. It has 
been already observed that, as the Ave.alth of the provinces 
was attracted to the capital by the strong hand of con- 
quest and power, so a considerable part of it was restored 
to the industrious provinces by the gentle influence of com- 
merce and arts. In the reign of Augustus and his succes- 
sors, duties were imposed on every kind of merchandise, 
which through a thousand channels flowed to the great cen- 
tre of opulence and luxury ; and in whatsoever manner the 
law was expressed, it was the Roman purchaser, and not the 
provincial merchant, tvho ^>aid the tax.®^ The rate of the 
customs varied from the eighth to the fortieth part of the 
value of the commodity; and we liave a right to suppose 
that the variation was directed by the unalterable maxims 
of policy; that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
luxury than on those of necessity, and that the productions 
raised or manufactured by the labor of the subjects of the 
empire were treated wnth more indulgence than was shown 
to the pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of 
Arabia and India.®* There is still extant a long but imper- 
fect cattilogue of ea.stern commodities which about the 
time of Alexander Severus were subject to the payment of 
duties ; cinnamon, myrrh, pepjier, ginger, and the whole 
tribe of arora.atics; a great variety of precious stones, 
among which the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty ; ®® Parthian and 
Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, both raw and raanufac* 


Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31.* 

“I See Pliny (Hiet. Natur. 1. yi, c. 23,Ixli. c. 18). Hia obaervatlon, that the Indian 
commoditiea weie Bold at Itome at a hundred tiinea their original price, may give 
U8 aome notion of the produce of tl)e cu»tom»,Biuee that ori^nal price amounted 
to more than eiglit hundred thouaaud pounds, 

^ The ancients were unacquaiiited with the art of catting diamonds. 


• The customs (portorla) existed in the times of the ancient kings of fiome 
Wiey were snppreaaed in Italy, A. U. HOI, hy tbo Pi-(Stor. CecUius MetoUus Eepoi* 
Augustus only reSsiablished them. See uotu above.— W. 
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tored, ebony, ivory, and eunucbB.’” We may obsemre that 
the use and value of those effeminate slaves gradually rose 
with the dediue of the empire. 

II. The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil 
wars, was extremely moderate, but it was general. It sel- 
dom exceeded oxmper cent. ; but it comprehended whatever 
was sold in the markets or by public auction, from the most 
considerable purchases of lands and houses, to those minute 
objects which can only derive a value from their infinite 
multitude and daily consumption. Such a tax, as it affects 
the body of the people, has ever been the occasion of clamor 
and discontent. An emperor well acquainted with the 
wants and resources of the state was obliged to declare, by 
a public edict, that the support of the army depended in a 
great measure on the produce of the excise.^^ 

III. When Augustus resolved to establish a permanent 
military force for the defence of his government against 
foreign and domestic enemies, he instituted a peculiar 
treasury for the pay of tlie soldiers, the rewards of the 
veterans, and the extraordinary expenses of war. The 
ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated 
to those uses, was found inadequate. To supply the defi- 
ciency, the emperor suggested a new tax of five per cent, 
on all legacies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of property than of freedom. Their 
indignant murmurs were received by Augustus with his 
usual temper. He candidly referred the whole business to 
the senate, and exhorted them to provide for the public 
service by some other expedient of a less odious nature. 
They were divided and perplexed. lie insinuated to them, 
that their obstinacy would oblige him to propose a general 
land tax and capitation. They acquiesced in silence, 
The new imposition on legacies and inheritances was, how- 
ever, mitigated by some restrictions. It did not take place 

M. Bouchaud, lu lu8 treatise do I’Impot cLez les Boinains, has transcribed 
this catalogue from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate it by a very prolix com- 
moutary.* 

1 II Tacit. Anna!, i. 7S. Two years afterwards, the reduction of the poor king- 
dom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing the excise to one 
half, but the relief was of very short duration. 

iia Dion Cassias, 1. Iv. p 79^ J. Ivt. p, 827.1 


* In the Pandects, 1. 39, t. 14, de Publican. Compare Cicero in Terrezn, 11. o. 
72-74.-W. 

t Dion neither mentions this proposition nor the capitation. He only says that 
tho emperor 1 iiposcd a tax upon lauded piopcrty, and sent everywhere men em- 
ployed to make a survey, without fixing how much, and for how much each was 
to pay. The senators then preferred giving their assent to the tax on legacies and 
luheiitances.— W. 
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imlessithe object was of a certain \’aliie, most probably of 
fifty or a hundred pieces of gold j nor could it be 
exacted from the nearest of km on the father’s side.^®^ 
When the rights of nature and poverty were thus secured, 
it seemed reasonable that a stranger, or a distant relation, 
who acquired an unexpected accession of fortune, should 
cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it for the benefit of 
the state.*®* 

Such a tax, plentiful as it may prove in every wealthy 
community, was most happily suited to the situation of the 
Romans, who could frame their arbitrary wills, according 
to the dictates of reason or caprice, without any restraint 
from the modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes, the partiality of paternal affection often lost 
its influence over the stern patriots of the commonwealth 
and the dissohite nobles of the empire ; and if the father 
bequeathed to liis son the fourth part of his estate, he 
removed all ground of legal complaint.*®* But a rich 
childless old man was a domestic tyrant, and his power 
increased with his years and infirmities. A servile crowd, 
in which he frequently reckoned praetors and consuls, 
courted his smiles, pampered his avarice, applauded his 
follies, served his passions, and waited M'ith impatience for 
his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were formed 
into a most lucrative science ; those who professed it 
acquired a peculiar appellation ; and the whole city, accord- 
ing to the lively descriptions of satire, was divided between 
two parties, the hunters and their game.*®* Yet, while so 
many unjust and extravagant wills were every day dictated 
by cunning and subscribed by folly, a few were the result 
of rational esteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, who had 
so often defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow- 
citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount of a 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds ; *®* nor do the 
friends of the younger Pliny seem to have been less gener- 
ous to that amiable orator.*®* Whatever was the motive of 

The 9um is only fixed by conjecture. 

'01 An the Uoman law Bubsisted for many ages, the Cn(/nafi, or relations on the 
mother’s side, were not eailed to the succession. This harsh institution was 
gradually undermined by humanity, and finally abolished by Justinian. 

'Oil plin. Panegyric, o. 37. 

'00 See Holnecclus In the Antiquit. Juris Komanl, 1. ii. 

"W Herat. 1. il. Sat. V. Petron. c. 116, &c. Pll". 1. il. Eplst. 20. 

'06 Cicero In Philip, ii- c. 1C. _ . , j. , . 

'00 See his epistles. Every such will gave him an occasion of displaying 
reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. He reconciled Doth iu ]iia 
beluvior to a sou who had been disinherited by his mother 1). 
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the testator, the treasury claimed, without dislanctiAn, the 
twentieth part of his estate : and in the course of two or 
three generations the whole property of the subject must 
have gradually passed through the coffers of the state. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of Kero, that 
prince, from a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a 
ulind impulse of benevolence, conceived a wish of abolish- 
ing the oppression of the customs and excise. The wisest 
senators applauded his magnanimity : but they diverted 
him from the execution of a design which would have dis- 
solved the strength and resources of tlio republic.^® Had it 
indeed been possible to realize this dream of fancy, such 
princes as Trajan and the Antonines would surely have 
embraced with ardor the glorious opportunity of conferring 
so signal an obligation on mankind. Satisfied, however, 
with alleviating the public burden, they attempted not to 
remove it. The mildness and pi'ecision of their laws ascer- 
tained the rule and measure of taxation, and protected the 
subject of every rank against arbitrary interpretations, 
antiquated claims, and the insolent vexation of the farmers 
of the revenue.*’^ For it is somewhat singular, that, in 
every age, the best and wisest of the Roman governors 
persevered in this pernicious method of collecting the prin- 
cipal branches at least of the excise and customs.^^ 

The sentiments, .and, indeed, the situation, of Caracalla 
were very different from those of the Antonines. Inatten- 
tive, or ratlier averse, to the welfare of his people, he found 
himself under the necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice 
which he had excited in the army. Of the several irnposi- 
•tioiis introduced by Augustus, the twentieth on inheritances 
and legacies was the most fruitful, as well as the most 
comprehensive. As its influence was not confined to Romp 
or Italy, the produce continually increased with the gradual 
extension of tlie IloMA^t City. The new citizens, though 
charged, on equal terms,”® wdth the payment of new taxes, 
which had not effected them as subjects, derived an ample 
compensation from the rank they obtained, the privileges 
they acquired, and the fair prospect of honors and fortune 
that was thrown open to their ambition. But the favor 

110 Tacit. Aiinai. xiil. CO, Esprit des Loix, 1. xil. c. 19. 

111 See PLuj’s Panegyric, the Augustan History, and Burman. de Vectlgol. 
passim. 

112 Tlie tributes (properly .so called) wore not fanned ; since the good prlnoeo 
often remitted mans millions of a rears. 

112 The situation of ilieiiew eiti/ons Is minutely described by Pliny (Pauegjrlc^ 
c. 37, 38, 33). Trajan published a law very much In their favor. 
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& distinction was lost in tlie prodigality o£ 
Caraoalla, and tie reluctant provincials were compelled to 
assume, the vain title, and the real obligations, of ilomaa 
citizens.* Nor was the rapacious son of Severus contented 
with such a measure of taxation as had appeared sutScient 
to his moderate predecessora. Instead of a twentieth, he 


exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ; and during 
his reign (for the ancient proportion was restored after his 
death) he ci’ushed alike every part of the empire under the 
weight of his iron sceptre.^^* 

When all the provincials became liable to the peculiar 
impositions of Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire . a 
legal exemption from the tributes which they had paid jn 
their former condition of subjects. Such were not the 
maxims of government adopted by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended eon. The old as well as the new taxes were, at the 


same time, levied in the provinces. It was reserved for 
the virtue of Alexander to I’clieve them in a great measure 
from this intolerable grievance, by reducing the tributes to 
a thirtieth part of the sum exacted at the time of 'his 
accession.^'® It is impossible to conjecture the motive that 
engaged him to spare so trifling a remnant of tlie public 
evil ; but the noxious W'eed, which had not been totally 
eradicated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, 
and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman world with 
its deadly shade. In the course of this history, we shall be 
too often summoned to exphain the land tax, the capitation, 
and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, 
which were exacted from the provinces for the use of the 


court, the army, and the capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the centre 
of government, a national spirit was preserved by the ancient, 
and insensibly imbibed by the ado])ted, citizens. The ]»rin- 
cipal commands of the army were filled by men who had re- 


Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 121)5. 

He who paid ten mneif the usual tribute, was charged with no more than 
the thiid part of an aureus, aud propoitioiial pieces of gold were coined by Alex- 
ander's order. Hist. August, p. 127, w'lUi the commentary of Salmasius. 


Gibbon has adopted the opinion of Spanheim and of Burman, which attrib- 
utes to Caracalln this edict, which gave tlie right of the city to all the inhabitants 
of the provinces. Tins opinion may be di^pute(l. Se\ eial passages of Spartlanus, 
of Aurelius Victor, and of Aristides, attribute this edict to Marc. Aurelius. See 
a learned essay, entitled Joh. F. Mahneri Comm, dc Marc. Aur. Autouino Con- 
stitutionis de Civilate Universo Orbi Boinaiio datft auctore. Halsp, 1772, 8vo. II 
appears that J^larc- Aurelius madu some mixtibcations of this edict, vhich re- 
leased the provinciaK from some of tlie charges lmi>ose<l by the right of the city, 
and deprived them of some of the advantages which It coi ferred. Caracalla an* 
nulled these modifications.^W. 
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ceived a liberal education, were well instructed in Ihe ad. 
vantages of laws and letters, and who had risen, by equal 
steps, through the regular succession of civil and military 
honors.”* To their influence and example we may partly 
ascribe the modest obedience of the legions during the two 
first centuries of the Imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitution 
was trampled down by Caracalla, the separation of profes- 
sions gradually succeeded to the distinction of ranks. The 
more polished citizens of the internal provinces were alone 
qualified to act as lawyers and magistrates. The rougher 
trade of arms was abandoned to the peasants and barbarians 
of. the frontiers, who knew no country but their c.irnp, no 
science but that of war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of 
military discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, 
and desperate resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 

u*Sea the Hreeof Agricola, Vespasian, Trajan, Severus, and his three com. 
peUtors ; and indeed of all th« eminent men of those times. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THS ELEVATION AND TYBANNT OF MAXmiN, — REBELLION IN 
AFRICA AND ITALY, UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SEN- 
ATE. CIVIL WARS AND SEDITION.S. VIOLENT DEATHS OF 

MAXIMIN AND HIS SON, OF MAXIMUS AND BALBINUS, AND 

OF THE THREE GORDIANS. USURPATION AND SECULAR 

GAMES OF PHILIP. 

Of the various forms of government which have pre- 
vailed in the world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present 
the fairest scope for ridicule. Is it possible to relate without 
an indignant smile, that, on the father’s decease, the prop- 
erty of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends to 
his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself; 
and that the bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, re- 
linquishing their natural right to empire, approach the royal 
cradle with bended knees and protestations of inviolable 
fidelity ? Satire and declamation may paint these obvious 
topics in the most dazzling colors, but our more serious 
thoughts will respect a useful prejudice that establishes a rule 
of succession, independent of the passions of mankind ; and 
we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any expedient which deprives 
the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power 
of giving themselves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise 
imaginary forms of government, in which the sceptre shall 
be constantly bestowed on the most worthy by the free and 
incorrupt suffrage of the whole community. Experience 
overturns these airy fabrics, and teaches us that in a large 
society the election of a monarch can never devolve to the 
wisest, or to the most numerous, part of the people. The 
army is the only order of men sufficiently united to concur 
in the same sentiments, and powerful enough to impose them 
on the rest of their fellow-citizens ; but the temper of sol- 
diers, habituated at once to violence and to slavery, renders 
them very unfit guardians of a legal or even a civil consti- 
tution. Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, are qualities 
they are too little acquainted with in themselves to appra- 
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<Mte them in others. Valor will acquire their esteem, and 
liberality will purchase their suffrage ; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged in the most savage breasts ; the latter 
can only exert itself at the expense of the public ; and both 
may be turned against the possessor of the throne by the 
ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has attained 
the sanction of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and 
least invidious of all distinctions among manlkind. The 
acknowledged right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and 
the conscious security disarms the cruelty of the monarch. 
To the firm establishment of this idea we owe the peaceful 
succession and mild administration of European monarchies. 
To the defect of it w'e must attribute tlie frequent civil wars 
through which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to 
the throne of his fathers. Yet, even in the East, the sphere 
of contention is usually limited to the princes of the icigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate competitor h.as re- 
moved his brethren by the sword and the bowstring, he no 
longer entertains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. But 
the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. The royal, 
and even noble, families of the provinces had long since been 
led in triumph before the car of the haughty republicans. 
The ancient families of Rome h.ad successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Ciesars ; and whilst those princes were 
Bhaclded by the forms of a commonwealth, and disappointed 
by the repeated failure of their posterity,^ it wiis impossible 
that any idea of hereditary succession should have taken root 
m the minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which 
none could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. 
The daring hopes of ambition were set loose from the salu- 
tary restraints of law and prejudice ; and the meanest of 
mankind might, without folly, entertain a hope of being 
raised by valor and fortune to a rank in the army, in w'hich 
a single crime would enable him to wrest the sceptre of the 
world from his feeble and unpopular master. After the 
murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of Maxi- 
min, no emperor could think himself s.afe upon the throne, 
and every barbarian peasant of the frontier might aspire to 
that august, but dangerous station. 

' There had been no example of three surcegaive generations on the throne ; 
only three instances of sons who succeeded their fathers. The raarriagea of tho 
Csssaia (notwithstanding the permission, and the frequent practice, of divorces) 
were •generally unfruitful^ 
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Abo|t thirty^vo years before that event, the emperor 
Severus, returning from an eastern expedition, halted in 
Thrace to celebrate, with military games, the birthday of hia 
younger son, Gets. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gigantic stature 
earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, that he might be 
allowed to contend for the prize of wrestling. As the pride 
of discipline would have been disgraced in the overthrow of 
a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched with 
the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen of whom he suc- 
cessively laid on the ground. His victory was rewarded by 
some trifling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. 
The next day the happy barbarian was distinguished above 
a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting after the fashion 
of his country. As soon as he perceived that he had at- 
tracted the emperor’s notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, 
and followed him on foot, without the least appearance of 
fatigue, in a long and rapid career. “ Thracian,” said Sevo- 
rus ivitli astonishment, “ art thou disposed to Avrestle after 
thy race?” “Most willingly, sir,” replied the unwearied 
youth; and, aliuost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was the prize 
of his matchless vigor and activity, and he was immediately 
appointed to serve in the horse-guards, who always attended 
on the person of the sovereign.* 

Maximin, for that was his name, though born on the ter- 
ritories of tlic empire, descended from a mixed race of bar- 
barians. His father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation 
of the Alani. He displayed on every occasion a valor equal 
to bis strength ; and his native fierceness wms soon tempered 
or disguised by the knowledge of the world. Under the 
reign of Severus and his son he obtained the rank of centu- 
rion, with tlie favor and esteem of both those jirinces, the 
former of whom was an excellent judge of merit. Gratitude 
forbade Maximin to seiwe under the assassin of Caracalla. 
Honor taught him to decline the effeminate insults of Ela^ 
gabalus. On the accession of Alexander, he returned to 
court, and was placed by that prince in a station useful to 
the service and honorable to himself. The fourth legion, 
to which he was appointed tribune, soon became, under his 
care, the best disciplined of the whole army. With the 
general applause of the soldiers, who bestowed on their 
favorite hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, he was suc- 

« Hl«t. August, p. 138. 
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cessively promoted to the first military command ; ^'and had 
not he still retained too mnch of his savage origin, the em- 
peror might perhaps have given his own iister m marrii^ to 
the son of Maximin.* 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favors served only 
to inflame the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who deemed 
his fortune inadequate to his merit, as long as he was con- 
strained to acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger to 
real wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which 
showed him that the emperor had lost the affection of the 
army, and taught him to improve their discontent to his 
own advantage. It is easy for faction and calumny to shed 
their poison on the administration of the best of princes, and 
to accuse even their virtues by artfully confounding them 
with those vices to which they bear the nearest afiinity. The 
troops listened with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. 
They blushed at their own ignominious patience, which, dur- 
ing thirteen years, had supported the vexatious discipline 
imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave oi his 
mother and of the senate. It was time, they cried, to cast 
away that useless phantom of the civil power, and to elect 
for their prince and general a real soldier, educated in camps, 
exercised in war, who would assert the glory and distribute 
among his companions the treasures of the empire. A great 
army M'as at that time assembled on the banks of the Rhine, 
under the command of the emperor himself, who, almost 
immediately after his return from the Persian war, had been 
obliged to march against the barbarians of Germany. The 
important care of training and reviewing the new levies was 
entrusted to Maximin. One day, as he entered the field of 
exercise, the troops, either from a sudden impulse, ora formed 
conspiracy, saluted him emperor, silenced by their loud, ac- 
clamations his obstinate refusal, and hastened to consum- 
mate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander Severus. 

The circumstances of his death are variously related. 
The writers who suppose that he died in ignorance of the 
ingratitude and ambition of Maximin affirm that, after 
taking a frugal repast in the sight of the army, he retired to 
sleep, and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a part of 

» Hist. August, p. MO. HerodUn, 1. Ti. p. 223. Aurelius Victor. By comparing 
these authors, it should seem that Maximin hud the particular command of the 
Tribelllaii horse, with the general commission of disci plinlug the recruits of the 
whole army. His biographer ought to have marked, with more caio, his exploits, 
and the successive steps of his military promotions. 

* See the original letter of Alexander Severus, Hist. August, p. 149. 
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his own ^ards broke into the Imperial tent, and, with many 
wounds, assassinated their virtuous and unsuspecting prince.* 
If we credit another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a numerous de- 
tachment, at the distance of several miles from the head- 
quarters; and he trusted for success rather to the secret 
wishes than to the public declarations of the great army. 
Alexander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense of 
loyalty among his troops ; but their reluctant professions of 
fidelity quickly vanished on the appearance of Maximin, who 
declared himself the friend and advocate of the military order, 
and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of the Romans 
by the applauding legions. The son of Mamasa, betrayed 
and deserted, withdrew into his tent, desirous at least to 
conceal his approaching fate from the insults of the multi- 
tude. He was soon followed by a tribune and some centu- 
rions, the ministers of death ; but instead of receiving with 
manly resolution the inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries 
and entreaties disgraced the last moments of his life, and 
converted into contempt some portion of the just pity which 
his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His mother 
Maraiea, whose pride and avarice he loudly accused as the 
causo of his ruin, perished w'ith her son. The most faithful 
of his friends were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. 
Others were reserved for the more deliberate cruelty of the 
usurper ; and those who experienced the mildest treatment 
were stripped of their employments and ignominiously 
driven from the court and anny.® 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus and 
Caracalla, were all dissolute and unexperienced youths,’ ed- 
ucated in the purple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, 
the luxury of Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. 
The cruelty of Maximin was derived from a different source, 
the fear of contempt. Though ho depended on the attach- 
ment of the soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their 
own, he was conscious that his mean and barbarian origin, 
his savage appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts 


<• Hist. AufCist. p. 13S. I have eoftened eome of the most Improbable clroam- 
atanceg of tblg wretched bioj^rapher . Krom this ill- worded narration, it should 
seem that the prince's buitoon having accidentally entered the tent, and awakened 
the elumbeiing monarch, the fear of punishment urged him to persuade the dls- 
aflected Boldiors to commit the murder, 
t Herodian, 1. vi. p. 223-227. 

1 Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only twenty-five years of age when he as- 
cended the throne ; Carapalla waa twenty-three, Commodus nineteen, and K«r» 
no more than seventeen. 
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and institntinns of civil life,* formed a very nn^avorabla 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alexander. 
He remembered, that, in his humbler fortune, he had often 
waited before the door of the haughty nobles of Home, and had 
been denied admittance by the insolence of their daves. He 
recollected too the friendship of a few who had relieved his 
poverty, and assisted his rising hopes. But those who had 
spurned, and those who had protei'ted, the Thracian were guil- 
ty of the same crime, the knowledge of his original obscurity. 
For this crime many were put to death ; and by the execu- 
tion of several of his benefactors, Maximin published, in 
characters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness and 
ingratitude.* 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to 
every suspicion against those among his subjects who were 
the most distinguished by their birth or merit. Whenever 
he was alarmed with the sound of treason, his cruelty was 
unbounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against his life 
was either discovered or imagined, and Magnus, a consular 
senator, was named as the principal author of it. Without 
a witness, without a trial, and without an opportunity of 
defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed ac- 
complices, was put to death. Italy and the whole empire 
was infested with innumerable spies and informers. On the 
slightest accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who had 
governed provinces, commanded armies, and been adorned 
with the consular and triumphal ornaments, were chained on 
the public carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, were esteemed 
uncommon instances of his lenity. Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered 
animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again to 
be beaten to death with clubs. During the three years of 
his reign, he disdained to visit either Rome or Italy. His 
camp, occasionally removed from the banks of the Rhine to 
those of the Danube, was the seat of his stern despotism, 
which trampled on every principle of law and justice, and 
was supported by the avowed power of the sword.'® No 

8 It appears that he was totally ignorant of the Greek language; -which, from 
its universal use in conversation and letters, was an essentiafpart of everyliberal 
education. 

» Hist. August, p. 141. Herodian, 1. vil. p. 23T. The latter of these historians 
has been most unjustly censured lor sparing the vices of M aximi n 

The wife of Maxliun, by insinoaang -wise coujisels with female gentleness, 
Bometinies brought hack the tyrant to the way of truth and humanity. See Am- 
mianus Maroelifnus, 1. zlv. c. 1, where he alludes to the fact which he had 
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Bditn oi lioble iarth, degant acoomplisbments, or knowledge 
oif civil business, was straered near bis person ; and the court 
of a Roman emperor revived the idea of those ancient chiefs 
of slaves and gladiators, whose savage power had left a deep 
impression of terror and detestation,'' 

As long as the cruelty of Maxirain was confined to the 
illustrious senators, or even to the bold adventurers who in 
the court or army expose themselves to the caprice of for- 
tune, the body of the people viewed their sufferings with in- 
difference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the tyrant’s ava- 
rice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the soldiers, at 
len^h attacked the public property. Every city of the em- 
pire was possessed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply the expenses 
of the games and entertainments. By a single act of author- 
ity, the whole mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the 
use of the Imperial tre.asury. The temples were stripped of 
their most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and t^e 
statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were melted down 
and coined into money. These impious orders could not be 
executed without tumults and massacres, as in man^ places 
the people chose rather to die in the defence of their altars 
than to behold in the midst of peace their cities exposed to 
the rapine and cruelty of war. The soldiers themselves, 
among whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, re- 
ceived it with a blush ; and hardened as they were in acts 
of violence, they dreaded the just reproaches of their friends 
and relations. Throughout the Roman world a general cry 
of indignation was heard, imploring vengeance on the com- 
mon enemy of human kind ; and at length by an act of 
private oppression, a peaceful and unarmed province was 
driven into rebellion against him.'’* 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such 
a master, who considered the fines and confiscations of the 
rich as one of the most fruitful branches of the Imperial 
revenue. An iniquitous sentence had been pronounced 
against some opulent youths of that country, the execution 


fully related under the reign of the Gordians. We may collect from the me^«, 
that Paulliua was the name of this benevolent empress ; and from the title cl 
that she died before Maximin. (Valesius ad loc. cit. Ammlan .) fapanhelm 
de U. et P. N. tom. 11. p. 300.* , . , , . * , ,, 

Ho wftB compatod to Spartaous and Athenio. Hist* August, p, 14i* 
w Herodlan, 1. Til. p* m Zosim. 1. i. p. 15. 


• If we may believe Synoellus and Zonaraa, It was Maxlimn ItimaeU whoatdw 
•d b«r deadi.— Q. 
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of which woold have stripped them of far the greater part 
of their patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution that 
must either complete or prevent their ruin was dictated by 
despmr. A respite of thi-ee days, obtained with difficulty 
from the rapacious treasurer, was employed in collecting 
from their estates a great • number of slaves and peasants 
blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, and armed 
with the rustic weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of 
the conspiracy, as they were admitted to the audience of 
the procurator, stabbed him with the daggers concealed 
under their garments, and, by the assistance of their tumul- 
tuary train, seized on the little town of Thysdrus,^® and 
erected the standard of 'rebellion against the sovereign of 
the Roman empire. They rested their hopes on the hatred 
of mankind against Maximin, and they judiciously resolved 
to oppose to that detested tyrant an emperor whose mild 
virtues had already acquired the love and esteem of the 
Romans, and whose authority over the province would 
give weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, refused, with 
unfeigned reluctance, the dapgerous honor, and begged with 
tears, that they would suffer him to terminate in peace a 
long and innocent life, without staining his feeble age with 
civil blood. Their menaces compelled him to accept the 
Imperial purple, his only refuge, indeed, against the jealous 
cruelty of Maxirain ; since, according to the reasoning of 
tyrants, those who have been esteemed worthy of the throne 
deserve death, and those who deliberate have already 
rebelled.^^ 

The family of Gordianus was one of the most illustrious 
of the Roman senate. On the father’s side he was de- 
scended from the Gracchi; on his mother’s, from -the 
emperor Trajan. A greiit estate enabled him to support 
the dignity of his birth, .and in the enjoyment of it, he dis- 
played an elegant taste and beneficent disposition. The 
palace in Rome formerly inhabited by the great Pompey 
had been, during several generations, in the possession of 
Gordian’s family.^® It was distinguished by ancient trophies 

In the fertile territory of Byzaciom, one hundred and fifty miles to the south 
of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably by the Gordians, with the title of 
colony, and with a fine amphitheatre, which is still in a very perfect state. See 
Itinerar. Wesseling, p. 69 ; and Shaw’s Travels, p. IIT, 

n Herodlaii, 1. vil. p. 239. Hist, Aurast. p. 1&3. 

“ nist. Aug. p. 152. The celebratecThoase of Pompey in carinit was usurped by 
Marc Antony, and consequently became, after the Tnumvir's death, a part of the 
Imperial domain. The emperor Trajan allowed, and even enoourageo, the ileh 
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o£ oitTai riotorie^ and decorated with the works of modem 
paiatins. His villa on the road to Prsenestc vras celebrated 
tor baths of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of one hundred feet in length, and for a magnificent 
portico, supported by two hundred columns of the four 
most curious' and costly sorts of marble.” The public 
shows exhibited at his expense, and in which the people 
were entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts and 
gladiators, seem to surpass the fortune of a subject ; and 
whilst the liberality of other magistrates was confined to a 
few solemn festivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
was repeated, when he was aedile, every month in the year, 
and extended, during his consulship, to the principal cities 
of Italy. He was twice elevated to the last-mentioned 
dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander ; for he possessed 
the uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of virtuous 

f )rince8, without alarming the jealousy of tyrants. His 
ong life was innocently spent in the study of letters and the 
peaceful honors of Rome ; and, till he was named proconsul 
of Africa by the voice of the senate and the approbation of 
Alexander,” he appears prudently to have declined the 
command of armies and the government of provinces.* As 
long as that emperor lived, Africa was happy under tho 
administration of his worthy representative : after the bar- 
barous Maximin had usurped the throne, Gordianus alle- 
viated the miseries which he u'as unable to prevent. When 
he reluctantly accepted the pm’ple, he was above fourscore 
years old ; a last and valuable remains of the happy age of 
the Antonines, whose virtues he revived in his own conduct, 
and celebrated in an elegant poem of thirty books. With 
the venerable proconsul, his son, who had accompanied him 


Benfttort to parchase those magnificent and useless palaces (Plln. Panegyrir. c. 50) ; 
and it may seem probablef that, on this occasion, I^ompey's house came into the 
possession of Gordian's great-graudfatlier. ,, , , 

le The Claudian, the l^umiduin, the Garystian, and the Synnadlwi, Tho 
of Roman marbles have been faintly described and imperfectly disUngulshed. it 
appears, however, that the Oansilan was asea-green, and thatthe marble of Syu- 
nada waa white mixed with oval spots of purple. See Salmasius ad Hist. August, 


p lf>4. 

Hist August, p. 161, 162. Hesometimes gave five hundred pair of gladiators, 
clever less than one hundred atid fifty. He once gave for the uso of the circus 
one hundred Sicilian and as many Cappadocian horses. The anlmajs designod 
for hunting were chietiy bears, boats, hulls, stags, elks, wild asses, &c, Elephaaita 
and lions seem to have been appi^priated to imperial magnificei^e. 

18 See the original letter. In the Augustan History, P* which ^ shows 
Alexander's respect for the authority of the senate, and bis esteem for the pro- 
oonsul appointed by that assembly. 


• Herodian erprwsly aays that he had administered many pxovlnoea^ Ub. vili 

la-w. 
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into Africa as his Ueuteoant, was likewi^ declared eiap^«r, 
His manners were less pure, but his character was equally 
amiable with that of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged 
concubines, and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes, 
attested the variety of his inclinations ; and from the pro- 
ductions which he left behind him, it appears that the 
former as well as the latter were designed for use rather 
than for ostentation.” The Roman people acknowledged 
in the features of the younger Gordian the resemblance of 
Soipio African us,* recollected with pleasure that his mother 
was the granddaughter of Antoninus Pius, and rested the 
public hope on those latent virtues which had hitherto, as 
they fondly imagined, laih concealed in the luxuriant indo- 
lence of private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult 
of a popular election, they removed their court to Carthage. 
They were received with the acclamations of the Africans, 
who honored their virtues, and wlio, since the visit of 
Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of a Roman emperor. 
But these vain acclamations neither strengthened nor con- 
firmed the title of the Gordians. They were induced by 
principle, as well as interest, to solicit the approbation of 
the senate; and a deputation of the noblest provincials 
was sent, without delay, to Rome, to relate and justify 
the conduct of their countrymen, who, having long suflEered 
with patience, were at length resolved to act with vigor. 
The letters of the new princes were modest and respectful, 
excusing the necessity which had obliged them to accept 
the Imperial title ; but submitting their election and their 
fate to the supreme judgment of the senate.*® 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor 
divided. The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians. had 
intimately connected them with the most illustrious houses 
of Rome. Their fortune had created many dependents in 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many friends. 
Their mild administration opened the flattering prospect of 
the restoration, not only of the civil but even of the republi- 
can government. The terror of military violence, which 
had first obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 

^ By eikch of Itis concubines, the younger Gordian left three or four children. 
His literary productions, thongh less numerous, were by no means contempUble, 

oo Herodlan, 1. vli. p. 243. lUst. August, p. 144. 

* Not the i>er^oiial likeness, but the family desoentfrom the Sclpios.— .W. 
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Aader, sod to ratify the election of a barbarian peasant)^ 
now produced a contrary effect, and provoked them to 
assert the injured rights of freedom and humanity. The 
hatred of Maximin towards the senate was declm*ed and 
implacable; the tamest submission had not appeased his 
fury, the most cautious innocence would not remove his 
suspicions ; and even the care of their own safety uiged them 
to share the fortune of an enterprise, of which af unsuccess* 
ful) they were sure to be the first victims. These consid* 
erations, and perhaps others of a more private nature, were 
debated in a previous conference of the consuls and the 
magistrates. As soon as their resolution was decided, they 
convoked in the temple of Castor the whole body of the 
senate, according to an ancient form of secrecy,®* calculated 
to awaken their attention and to conceal their decrees. 
“Conscript fathers,” said the consul Syllanus, “the two 
Gordians, both of consular dignitj', the one your proconsul, 
the other your lieutenant, have been declared emperors by 
the general consent of Africa. Let us return thanks,” he 
boldly continued, “to the youth of Tliysdrus ; let us return 
thanks to the faithful people of Carthage, our generous 
deliverers from a horrid monster — Why do you hear me 
thus coolly, thus timidly? Wh^ do you cast those anxious 
looks on each other ? Why hesitate ? Maximin is a public 
enemy I may his enmity soon expire with him, and may we 
long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the father, 
the valor and constancy of Gordian the sou ! ” ® The noble 
ardor of the consul revived the languid spirit of the senate. 
By a unanimous decree, the election of the Gordians was 
ratified, Maximin, his son, and his adherents, were pro- 
nounced enemies of their country, and liberal rewards were 
offered to whomsoever had the courage and good fortune 
to destroy them. 

During the emperor’s absence, a detachment of the Pras- 
torian guards remained at Rome, to protect, or rather to 
command, the capital. The praefect Vitalianus had signal- 
ized his fidelity to Maximin, by the alacrity with which he 
had obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates of the 

^ Qaod tamen patrei dum pericaloaom esistimant ; tnermag amato rMlateia 
approbaverunt. — Auretiot Victor. 

ju Even the aervanU of the bouee, the scribes, &c., were excluded, and their 
office was filled by the senators themselves. We are obliged to the Augustan 
History, p. 159, for preserrliig this curious example of the discipline of the com- 
mouwealtb. 

“ This spirited speech, translated from the Augustan historian, p. 166< 
transcribed by him from the original reglsceis ofthe senate. 
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tyrant. Ifi« death alone conld rescue the authority of the 
senate, and the lives of the senators, from a state of danger 
and suspense. Before their resolves had transpired, a qusBS* 
tor and some tribunes were commissioned to take his de- 
voted life. They executed the order with equal boldness 
and success ; and, with their bloody daggers in their hands, 
ran through the streets, proclaiming to the people and the 
soldiers the news of the happy revolution. The enthusiasm 
of liberty was seconded by the jiromise of a large donative 
in lands and money ; the statues of Maximin were thrown 
down ; the capital of the empire acknowledged, with trans- 
port, the authority of the two Gordians and the senate : 
and the example of Rome was followed by the rest of 
Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long 
patience had been insulted by wanton despotism and mili- 
tary license. The senate assumed the reins of government, 
and, with a calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms 
the cause of freedom. Among the consular senators recom- 
mended by their merit and services to the favor of the em- 
peror Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, not unequal 
to the command of an army, and the conduct of a war. To 
these was the defence of Italy intrusted. Each was appointed 
to act in his respective department, authorized to enroll 
and discipline the Italian youth ; and instructed to fortify 
the ports and highways against the impending invasion of 
Maximin. A number of deputies, chosen from the most 
illustrious of the senatorian and equestrian orders, were dis- 
patched at the same time to the governors of the several 
provinces, earnestly conjuring them to fly to the assistance 
of their country, and to remind the nations of their ancient 
ties of friendship with the Roman senate and people. The 
general respect with which these deputies were received, 
and the zeal of Italy and the provinces in favor of the senate, 
sufficiently prove that the subjects of Maximin were reduced 
to that uncommon distress, in which the body of the people 
has more to fear from oppression than from resistance. The 
consciousness of that melancholy truth inspires a degree of 
persevering fury seldom to be found in those civil wars 
which are artificially supported for the benefit of a few fac- 
tious and designing leaders.*® 

For, while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with 

“ Herodlan, 1. vH. p. 244. * 

» Herodlai), L -vii. p. 247, 1. vlil. p. 277. Hist. Aiignst. pp. 166-1S8. 
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di£EoBiTO srdoT, ths Grordians tfa6ni86lvo8 were no moroi 
The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed by the rapid ap* 
proach of Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with 
a small band of veterans, and a fierce host of barbarians, 
attacked a faithful but unwarlike province. The younger 
Gordian sallied out to meet the enemy at the head of a few 
guards, and a numerous undisciplined multitude, educated 
in the peaceful luxury of Carthago. His useless valor served 
only to procure him an honorable death in the field of battle. 
His aged father, whose reign had not exceeded tliirty-six 
days, put an end to his life on the first news of the defeat. 
Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her gates to the con- 
queror, and Africa was exposed to the rapacious cruelty of 
a slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting master with a large 
account of blood and treasure.*® 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with just but unex* 
pected terror. The senate, convoked in the temple of Con- 
cord, affected to transact the common business of the day; 
and seemed to decline, with trembling anxiety, the consider- 
ation of their own and the public danger. A silent conster- 
nation prevailed in the assembly, till a senator, of the name 
and family of Trajan, awakened his brethren from their 
fatal lethargy. He represented to them that the choice of 
cautious, dilatory measures had been long since out of their 
power ; that Maximin, implacable by nature, and exasperated 
by injuries, was advancing towards Italy at the head of the 
military force of the empire ; and that their only remaining 
alternative was either to meet him bravely in the field, or 
tamely to expect the toi'tures and ignominous death reserved 
for unsuccessful rebellion. “We have lost,” continued he, 
“ two excellent princes ; but unless we desert ourselves, the 
hopes of the republic have not perished with the Gordians. 
Many are the senators, whose virtues have deserved, and 
whose abilities would sustain, the Imperial dignity. Let us 
elect two emperors, one of whom may conduct the war 
against the public enemy, whilst his colleague remains at 
ilome to direct the civil administration. I cheerfully ex- 
pose myself to the danger and envy of the nomination, and 
give my vote in favor of Maximus and Balbinus. Ratify 
my choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, in their place, others 

“Herodlan, 1. vli. p. 254. Hist. August, p. 150-180. We may observe, tbet 
one month and six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a just correction of C'asaubon 
and PanvlniuB, instead of the absurd reading of one year and six month*. See 
Oommentar. p. 193. Zosinius relates, 1. i. p- 11. that the two Gordian* peri*hed 
iy a tempest fit the midst of their navlgatiou. A strange ignoranee ut iantory, et 
a strain abuse of metaphor* t 
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more worthy of the empire,” The genertd ^^rehemnon 
silenced the whispers of jealousy ; the merit of the oandi* 
dates was universally acknowledged ; and the house resound* 
ed with the sincere acclamations of “ Long life and victory 
to the emperors Maximus and Balbinus. You are happy in 
the judgment of the senate ; may the republic be happy un- 
der your administration 1 ” 

The virtues and the reputation of the new emperors ^'us- 
tided the most sanguine hopes of the Romans. The various 
nature of their talents seemed to appropriate to each his 
peculiar department of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired orator, a 
poet of distinguished fame, and a wise magistrate, who had 
exercised with innocence and applause the civil jurisdiction 
in almost all the interior provinces of the empire. His 
birth was noble,® his fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and affable. In him the love of pleasure was corrected by 
a sense of dignity, nor had the habits of ease deprived him 
of a capacity for business. The mind of Maximus was formed 
in a rougher mould. By his valor and abilities he had 
raised himself from the meanest origin to the first employ- 
ments of the state and army. His victories over the Sar- 
matians and the Germans, the austerity of his life, and the 
rigid impartiality of his justice, whilst he was Prsefect of the 
city, cornmanded the esteem of a people whose affections 
were engaged in favor of the more amiable Balbinus. The 
two colleagues had both been consuls (Balbinus had twice 
enjoyed that honorable office), both had been named among 
the twenty lieutenants of the senate; and since the one was 
sixty and the other seventy-four years old,® they had both 
obtained the full maturity of age and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus and Bal- 
binus an equal portion of the consular and tribunitian 
powers, the title of Fathers of their country, and the joint 

r See tbe AOmiBtan History, p. 166, from the registers of the senate ; the date 
k confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the ApoUinariau games enables us to 
correct it. 

^ He was descended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, and the adopted 
son of Theophanes, the Greek historian. Balbus obtained the fieedom of Kome 
by the favor of Poraj^, and presewed it by the eluriueni-e of Cicero. (See Oral, 
pro Cornel. Balbo.) Ixie friendship of Caesar (to wJioiu he rendered the moat im- 
portant secret services in the civil war) laiscd him to tlie consulship and the pon- 
tifloate, honors never yet possessed by a stranger. The nephew of this Balbus 
triumphed over the Qaramantes. See Metionnairo de Bayle, au mot 
where he distinguishes the several persons of tliat name, and rectifies, with his 
usual accuracy, the mistakes oi former writers concerning them. 

w Zonaras, 1. xil. p. 622. But little dependence is to he had on the authority of 
a modern Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of the third century, that ha 
creates several imagiiiary emperors, and confounds those who really existed. 
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ftffiee of Supreme Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol to 
retorn thai^s to tho gods, protectors of Rome. The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a sedition of the 
people. The licentious multitude neither loved the rigid 
Maximus, nor did they sufficiently fear the mild and humane 
Balbinus. Their increasing numbers surrounded the temple 
of Jupiter; with obstinate clamors they asserted their in* 
herent right of consenting to the election of their sovereign ; 
and demanded, with an apparent moderation, that, besides 
the two emperors chosen by the senate, a third should be 
added of the family of the Gordians, as a just return of 
gratitude to those princes who had sacrificed their lives for 
the republic. At the head of the city guards and the youth 
of the equestrian order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to 
cut their way through the seditious multitude. The multi- 
tude, armed with sticks and stones, drove them back into 


the Capitol. It is prudent to yield when the contest, what- 
ever may be the issue of it, must be fatal to both parties. A 
boy, only thirteen years of age, the grandson oi the elder, 
and nephew * of the younger, Gordian, was produced to the 
people, invested with the ornaments and title of Caesar. 
The tumult was appeased by this easy condescension; and 
the two emperors, as soon as they had been peaceably ac- 
knowledged in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against the 


common enemy. 

Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each 


other with such amazing rapidity, the mind of Max- 
imin was agitated by the most furious passions. He is 
said to have received the news of the rebellion of the Gor- 


dians, and of the decree of the senate against him, not 
with the temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast ; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the distant senate, 
threatened the life of his son, of his friends, and of all who 
ventured to approach his person. The grateful intelligence 
of the death of the Gordians was quickly followed by the 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes of pardon or 
accommodation, had substituted in their room two emperors, 
with whose merit he could not be unacquainted. Revenge 
was the only consolation left to Maximin, and revenue could 
only be obtained by arras. The strength of the legions had 


*>Hero<llsiir 2. t 11. p. 256. supposes that the senate was at Srst conToked In the 
Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The Auj^ton History, p. 116, 
Menu much more authentic. 


AoeorAing to some, the son. — Q, 
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been assembled by Alexander from all parts of the empire. 
Three svjooessful campaigns against the Giermans and the 
Sarmatians had raised their fame, confirmed their discipline, 
and even increased their numbers by filling the ranks with 
the flower of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin 
had been spent in war, and the candid severity of history 
cannot refuse him the valor of a soldier, or even the abilities 
of an experienced general.*^ It might naturally be expected 
that a prince of such a character, instead of suffering the 
rebellion to gain stability by delay, should immediately nave 
marched from the banks of the Danube to those of the 
Tiber, and that his victorious army, instigated by contempt 
for the senate, and eager. to gather the spoils of Italy, 
should have burned with impatience to finish the easy and 
lucrative conquest. Tet as far as we can trust to the 
obscure chronology of that period,®^ it appears that the 
operations of some foreign war deferred the Italian expedi- 
tion till the ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct 
of Maximin, we may learn that the savage features of his 

S' In Herodiiui, 1. vii. p. 249, and In the Augustan History, we have three sev.' 
eral orations ol Maximin to his army, ou the rebolllon of Africa and liome : M. 
de Tlllemont has very justly observed that they neither agree with each other nor 
with truth. Histolre des Erapereui's, tom. ill. p. 199. 

•0 The carelesBiiesB of the writers of that age leaves us in a singular perplex- 
ity. 1. We know that Maximus ami Balbiuus were killed during the Capltollne 
games. Herodlan, 1. viil. p. 285. The authority of CenKorlnus (tie Die N&tali, c. 
18) enables us to tlx those games with certainty to tho year 238, but leaves us in 
ignorance of the month or day. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate is fixed 
with equal certainty to the 27th of May ; but we are nt a loss to discover whether 
It was in the same or the preceding year. Tlllemont and Muratori, who maintain 
the two opposite opinions, brlim into the field a desultory troop of authorities, 
conjectures, and probabilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, 
the series of events between these periods, more than can be well reconciled to 
reason and history. Vet it is necessary to choose between them.* 


• Eckhel has more recently treated these chronological qnestlons with a per- 
spicuity which gives great probability to his conclusioiie. Setting aside all the 
historians whose contradictions are irreconcilable, he has only consulteu the 
me<^ls, and has arranged the events before ue in the following order : — 

Maximin, A. U. 990, after having conquered the Geriiiaiis, reenters Pannonla, 
establishes his winter quaitcrs at Slrmium, and prepares himself to make war 
against the people of the North. In the year 991, in the calends of January, com- 
mences his fourth tribunate. The Gordlans are chosen emperors in Africa, prob- 
ably at the bezinjiing of the month of Match. The senate conlirms this election 
with joy, and declares Maximin the enemy of Borne. Five days after he had 
heard of this revolt, Maximin sets out from Slrmium on his march to Italy. These 
events took place about tlie beginning of April ; a little after, the Oordisns are 
slain in Africa by Capellianu.s, procurator of Mauritania. The senate, in its 
alarm, names as emperors Balbus and Maximus Puplaiius, and intrusts the latter 
with the war against Maximin. Maximin is stopped on his road near Aquileia, 
by the want of provisions, and by the melting of the snows : ho begins the siege 
oi Aquileia at the end of April. Pupianus assembles his army at Bavenua. 
Maximin and his son are assassinated by the soldiors enraged at the resistance of 
Aquileia; and this was probably in the middle of May. Pupianus returns to 
Borne, and assumes the government with Balbinus ; they are assassinated to- 
wards the end of July. Gordiau the younger ascends the throne. Eckhel do 
Don Num. Vet. vli. 295.-0. 
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character have been exaggerated by the pencil of party, that 
his passions, however impetuous, submitted to the force of 
reason, and that the barbarian possessed something of the 
generous spirit of S^lla, who subdued tlie enemies of Rome 
before he suffered himself to revenge his private injuries.** 
When the troops of Maximin, advancing in excellent 
order, arrived at the foot of the Julian Alps, they were ter- 
rified by the silence and desolation that reigned on the 
frontiers of Italy. The villages and open towns had been 
abandoned on their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle 
was driven away, the provisions removed or destroyed, the 
bridges broken down, nor was anything left which could 
afford either shelter or subsistence to an invader. Such had 


been the wise orders of the generals of the .senate, whoso 
design was to protract the war, to ruin the army of Max- 
imin by the slow^ operation of famine, and to consume his 
strength in the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, which 
they had plentifully stored with men and provisions from 
the deserted country. Aquileia received and withstood the 
first shock of the invasion. The streams that issue from 


the head of the Hadriatic Gulf, swelled by the melting of 
the winter snows, opposed an unexpected obstacle to the 
arms of Maximin. At length, on a singular bridge, con- 
structed with art and difficulty, of largo hogsheads, ho trans- 
ported his army to the opposite bank, rooted up tlie beauti- 
ful vineyards in the neighborhood of Aquileia, demolished 
the suburbs, .and employed the timber of the buildings in 
tlie engines and towers with which on every side he attacked 
the city. The walls, fallen to decay during the security of 
a long peace, had been hastily repaired on this sudden 
emergency; but the firmest defence of Aquileia consisted 
in the constancy of the citizens ; all ranks of whom, instead 
of being dismayed, were anim.ated Iiy the extreme danger, 
and their knowledge of the tyr.ant’s unrelenting temper. 
Their courage was supported and directed by Crispinus and 

33 Velleius Paterculus, 1. il. c. 24. The president de Montesquieu (In his dia- 
logue between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the sentiments of the dictator in 

a spirited, and even 3 sublime manner. 

3 * Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, tom. il. p. 294) thinks the melting of the ni^s 
suits better with the months of June or -July, than with that of February. The 
opinion of a man who pasaed his life between the Alps and the Apennines, is uu* 
doubted)/ of grea* weight : yet 1 obsess, 1. That the long winter, of which 
Muratori takes advantagp, is to be found only in the Latin vision, and not hi the 
Greek text of Herodlan. 2. That the vlclssitudea of suns and rMns, to which the 
soldiers of Maximin were exposed (Herodian, 1. P- 

rather than the summer. We may obaerve, likewise, that these several streams, 
as they melted into one, composed the Tiinavus, so poetically (in 
Se word) described by Virglh They are about twelve miles to the ea«t of Aq*^' 
leik. See Cluver. Italia Antiqua, wm. 1. p. 189, 
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Menopliihis, ttvo of the twenty Ueatenanta of the senate, 
who, with a small body of regular troops, had thrown thetn> 
selves into the besieged place. The arm^ of Maximin was 
repulsed in repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by 
showers of artificial fire ; and the generous enthusiasm of 
the Aquileians was exalted into a confidence of success by 
the opinion that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in 
person in the defence of his distressed worshippers.®* 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ra- 
venna to secure that important place and to hasten the mil- 
itary preparations, beheld the event of the war in the more 
faithful miiTor of reason and policy. He was too sensible 
that a single town could not resist the persevering efforts of 
a great army-; and he dreaded lest the enemy, tired with 
the obstinate resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden re- 
linquish the fruitless siege and march directly towards 
Rome. The fate of the empire and the cause of freedom 
must then be committed to the chance of a battle ; and 
what arms could he oppose to the veteran legions of the 
Rhine and Danube? Some troops newly levied among the 
generous but enervated yonth of Italy, and a body of Ger- 
man auxiliaries, on ivhose firmness, in the hour of trial, it 
was dangerous to depend. In the midst of these just 
alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy punished the 
crimes of Maximin and delivered Rome and the senate 
from the calamities that would surely have attended the 
victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia- had scarcely experienced any of 
the common miseries of a siege ; their magazuies were plen- 
tifully supplied, and seven'll fountains within the walls 
assured them of an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. 
The soldiers of Maximin were, on the contrary, exposed to 
the inclemency of the season, the contagion of disease, and 
the horrors of famine. The open country was ruined, the 
rivers filled with the shain and polluted with blood. A 
spirit of despair and disaffection began to diffuse itself 
among the troops ; and as they were cut off from all intel- 
ligence, they easily believed that the whole empire h.ad em- 
braced the cause of the senate, and that they were left as 
devoted victims to perish under the impregnable walls of 

■) Hezodian, 1. viil. p. 2T3. The Celtic deity waa supposed to be Apollo, and 
eelved under that n^e the thanks of the senate. A temple was likewiM built 
to Venus the Bald, in honor of the women pf Aquileia, who had given up their 
hair to make ropes for the military engines. 
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Th© fierce temper of the tyrant was exasperated by 
disappointmentg, which he imputed to the cowardice of hw 
army; and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, instead of striking 
terror, inspired hatred and a jiistdesire of revenge. A party 
of Praetorian guards, who trembled for their wives and chil- 
dren in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence 
of the senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, w'as 
slain in his tent, with his son (whom he had associated to 
the honors of the purple), Anulinus the prcefect, and the 
principal ministers of Jiis tyranny.®* The sight of their 
heads, home on the point of spears, convinced the citizens 
of Aquileia that the siege was at an end ; the gates of the 
city were thrown open, a liberal market was provided for 
the hungi-y troops of Maximin, and tlie whole army joined 
in solemn protestations of fidelity to the senate and the peo- 

S le of Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximus and 
albinus. Such was the deserv'ed fate of a brutal savage, 
destitute, as he has generally been represented, of every 
sentiment that distinguishes a civilized, or even a human 
being. The body was suited to the soul. The stature of 
Maximin exceeded the measure of eight feet, and circum- 
stances almost incredible are related of his matchless 
strength and appetite.®’ Had he lived in a less enlightened 
age, tradition and poetry might well have described him as 
one of those monstrous giants, whose supernatural power 
was constantly exerted for the destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy 
of the Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of 
which is said to have been carried in four days from Aquileia 
to Rome. The return of Maximus was a triumphal proces- 
sion ; his colleague and young Gordian went out to meet 
him, and the three princes made their entry into the capital, 
attended by the ambassadors of almost all the cities of Italy, 
saluted with the splendid offerings of gratitude and super- 
stition, and received with the unfeigned acclamations of the 
senate and people, who persuaded themselves that a golden 


» Herodian, 1. vUl. p. 279. Hist. August, p. 146. The duration of Maximin 's 
reign has not been defined with much accuracy, except by Eutropius, who allows 
him three years and a few days (1, lx. 1) ; we may depend on the Integrity of the 
text, as the Latin original is ciiecked by file Greex version of Pseaiiius. 

” Eight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above eight English feet, 
as the two measures are to each oilier in the proportion of 967 to 1000, See Graves's 
discourse on the Roman foot. We are told that Maximin could drink In 8 day an 
amphora {or a^ut seven gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat. 
He could move a loaded wagon, break a horse's leg with his fist, cmmhle stones 
in his hand, and tear up small trees by the roots, See his life in tlie Angustaa 
History. 
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Bat their fate was still in their own hands ; and if they h^ 
courage to despise the vain terrors of an impotent repablio, 
it was easy to convince the world that those who were 
masters of the arms were masters of the authority of the 
state. 

When the senate elected t^vo princes, it is probable that, 
besides the declared reason of providing for the various 
emergencies ot peace and war, they were actuated by the 
secret desire of weakening by division the despotism of the 
supreme magistrate. Their policy was effectual, but it i 
proved fatal both to their emperors and to themselves. The 
jealousy of power was soon exasperated by the difference 
of character. Maximus despised Balbinus as a luxurious 
noble, and was in his turn disd.ained by his colleague as an 
obscure soldier. Their silent discord was understood rather 
than seen ; but the mutual consciousness prevented them 
from uniting in any vigorous measures of defence against 
their common enemies of the Prastorian camp. The whole 
city was employed in the Capitoline games, and the emper- 
ors were left almost alone in the palace. On a sudden, 
they were alarmed by the approach of a troop of desperate 
assassins. Ignorant of each other’s situation or designs (for 
they already occupied very distant ap.artment8), afraid to 
give or to receive assistance, they wasted the important 
moments in idle debates and fruitless recriminations. The 
arrival of the guards put an end to the vain strife. They 
seized on these emperors of the senate, for such they called 
them with malicious contempt, stripped them of their gar- 
ments, and dragged them in insolent triumph through the 
streets of liome, with the design of inflicting a slow and 
cruel death on these unfortunate princes. The fear ot a 
rescue from the faithful Germans of tlie Imperial guards 
shortened their tortures ; and their bodies, mangled with a 
thousand wounds, were left exposed to the insults or to the 
pity of the populace.^* 

In the space of a few months six princes had been cut 
off by the sword. Gordian, who had already received the 
title of Caesar, was the only person that occurred to the 
soldiers as proper to fill the vacant throne.^ They carried 
him to the camp, and unanimouslj' saluted him Augustus 

‘’Dlscoi'dl® taoitoe, et qua lutelUgerentur potiuB quam viderontuT. ffint. 
Jiuptul. p. iru. Thla well-chosen expression is probably stolen from some bettor 
writer. 

*1 Herodian, 1. vUi. pp. 287. 288. 

* Quia non nllus erat in prmsenti, is the expression ot the Augustan Bistoiy, 
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an<d Bmperor. His name was dear to the senate and peo* 
rfej his tender age promised a long impunity of military 
license ; and the snbmission of Rome and the provinces to 
the choice of the Praetorian guards saved the republic, at 
the expense indeed of its freedom and dignity, from the 
hon'ors of a new civil war in the heart of the capital.*" 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at 
the time of his death, the history of his life, were it known 
to us with greater accuracy than it really is, would contain 
little more than the account of his education, and the con- 
duct of the ministers, who by turns abused or guided the 
simplicity of his unexperienced youth. Immediately after 
his accession he fell into the hands of his mother’s eunuchs, 
that pernicious vermin of the East, who, since the days of 
Elagabalus, had infested the Roman palace. By the artful 
conspiracy of these wretches, an impenetrable veil was 
drawn between an innocent jirinee and his oppressed sub- 
jects, the virtuous disposition of Gordian was deceived, 
and the honors of the empire sold without his knowledge, 
though in a very public manner, to the most worthless of 
mankind. Wo are ignorant by what fortunate accident the 
emperor escaped from this ignominious slavery, and de- 
volved his confidence on a minister whose wise counsels 
had no object except the glory of his sovereign and the 
happiness of the people. It should seem that love and 

*> Quintus Cunius n. X. c. 9), pays an elegant rompllinenttothe emperor of the 
*ay, tor having, hy his happy accession, extinpiished so iiiaiiy firebrands, sheathed 
to many swords, and put an end to the evils ot a divided govenimoiit. After 
weighing with attention every word of the passage, 1 am of opinion, that It suits 
better with the elevation ot Gordian, tlian with any other period of the Koman 
history. In that case, it may serve to decide the age ot Quintus Curtius. Those 
wlio place him under the lirst Ciesars argue from the purity of his style, but are 
embarrassed by the silence ot Quintilian, in bis accurate list of Koman hlsto* 
rlaus,* 


• This conjecture ot Gibbon is without foundation. M any passages in the work 
of Quintus Giirtius clearly place him at an earlier period. Thus, in speaking of 
the Parthians. he says, Hinc in Foithieum porventuiii est ; tunc ignobilem 
gentem ; nunc caput omnium qui jKist huphralem et 'iigrirn amues sUi Kubro 
niari lermiiiaiitur. The Parthian empire bad this extent only in the first age of 
the vulgar oera ; to that age, therefore, must he assigned the date ot Quintus Cur* 
tiua, Altbough the critics (says M. de Sointe Croix) liave multiplied conjectures 
on this subject, most of them have ended by adopting the opinion which places 
Quintus Curlius under the reign ot Claudius. Sue Just. Ups. ad Ann. Tac. li.20. 
Michel le Tellier Prsef. in Curt. TUlemont Hist, des Emp. 1. p. 251. Hu Boa 
Eeflectlons sur la Poesie, 2d Partie- Tiraboschi Storia della. Lett. Ital. li. 149. 
Exameu. crit. des llistorlenB d’Alex^dre, 2d ed. pp. 10 1, 849, 860. — Q. 

This interminable question seems as iniicb perplexed as ever. The first argu- 
ment of M. Guiaot is a strong one. except that Parthian is often used by later 
writers for Persian. Cunziiis. in his preface to an edition published at Helm- 
rtadt (1802), maintains the opinion of Bagiioio, which assigns Q. Curtius to the 
time of Constantine the Great. Schmieder, in his edit. Uottlng. 1803, sums up in 
this sentence, mtatem Curtii Ignorarl palam est.— M. 
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soldiers only partook of the government by their disobedb 
enoe and rebellions. The 8}>eeche8 made to them by tbe 
emperors, vrere they not at length of the same nature as 
those formerly pronounced to the people by the consuls and 
the tribunes? And although the armies had no regular place 
or forms of assembly ; though their debates were short, their 
action sudden, and their resolves seldom the result of coo] 
reflection, did they not dispose, with absolute sway, of tlie 
public fortune? What was the emperor, except the minis- 
ter of a violent government, elected for the private benefit 
of the soldiers ? 

“ When the army had elected Philip, who was Prae- 
torian praefect to the third Gordian, the latter demanded that 
he might remain sole emperor ; he was unable to obtain it. 
He requested that the power might be equally divided be- 
tween them ; the army would not listen to his speech. He 
consented to be degraded to the rank of Caesar ; ‘the favor 
was refused him. He desired, at least, he might be ap- 
pointed Praetorian pr£efcot ; his ])rayer was rejected. 
Finally, he pleaded for his life. The army, in these several 
judgments, exercised the supreme magistracy.” According 
to the historian, whoso doubtful narrative the President De 
Monte8(][uieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole 
transaction, had preserved a sullen silence, was inclined to 
spare the innocent life of his benefactor ; till, recollecting 
that his innocence might excite a dangerous compassion in the 
Roman world, he commanded, without regard to his sup- 
pliant cries, that he should be seized, stripped, and led away 
to instant death. After a moment’s pause the inhuman 
sentence was executed." 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, desirous 
of obliterating the memory of his crimes, and of captiva- 
ting the affections of tbe people, solemnized the secular 
games with infinite pomp and magnificence. Since their 

“ The Augustan History (pp. 163, 164) cannot, in ibis instance, be reconciled 
with itself or with probability. How could Philip condemn his predecessor, and 
yet consecrate his memory V How could ho order his public execution, and vet, 
in his letters to the senate, exculpate himself f i om tbe guilt of his death ? PhfUp, 
though an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chrono- 
logical difficulties liavo likewise been discovered by tbe nice eyes of Tillemont 
and Muratori in this supposed association of Philip to the empire.* 


* Wenck endeavors to reconcile tliese discrepancies. He supposes that Gor- 
dian was led away, and died a natural death in prison. This is directly contrary 
to the statement of CapltolliiuB and of Zosimus, whom he adduces in support of 
his theoiy. He is more successful in his precedents of iisurpers detfjlng the 
Urns of their amldtion. Sit divus, dummodo non sit vivus. — M. 
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)ii8£itutioa or revival W Augustas,®* they had been*eele< 
brated by Claudius, by Domitian, and by Severus, and were 
now renewed the fifth time, on the accomplishment of the 
full period of a thousand years from the foundation of 
Rome. Every circumstance of the secular games was skil- 
fully adapted to inspire the superstitious mind with 'deep 
and solemn reverence. The long interval between them®’ 
exceeded the term of human life ; and as none of the spec- 
tators had already seen them, none could flatter themselves 
with the expectation of beholding them a second time. 
The mystic sacrifices were performed, during three nights, 
on the banks of the Tiber; and the Campus Martins re- 
sounded with music and dances, and was illuminated with 
innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers were 
excluded from any participation in these national ceremo- 
nies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, 
of noble families, and whose parents were both alive, implored 
the propitious gods in favor of the present, and for the hope 
of the rising generation ; requesting, in religious hymns, 
that according to the faith of their ancient oracles, they 
would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, and the empire 
of the Roman people.®* The magnificence of Philip’s shows 
and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst 
the reflecting few revolved in their anxious minds the past 
history and the future fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and 
outlaws, fortified himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten 
centuries had already elapsed.®® During the four first ages, 
the Homans, in the laborious school of poverty, had acquired 
the virtues of war and government : by the vigorous exer- 
tion of those virtues, and by the assistance of fortune, they 
had obtained, in the course of the three succeeding centuries, 

M The account of tlie last auppoaed celebration, tbough in an enlightened pe- 
riod of history, was so very doubtful and obsouio, that tlie alternative seems not 
doubtful. When the popish jubilees, the copy of the secular games, were invented 
by Boniface Vlll., the crafty pojie pretended that he only revived aa ancient 
institution. See id. le Cbais, Betties sur lea Jubil^ 

M Either of a hundred or a hundred and ten years. Varro and Livy adopted 
the former opinion, hut the infallible autliorily of tlie Sybil consecrated the lat- 
ter (Censorinus de Die Matal. c. IT). The emperors Claudius and Philip, how- 
ever, did not treat the oracle with implicit respect. 

^ The idea of the secular games is best understood from the poem of Horace, 
and tlie descrlptioii of Zoslinus, 1. 11. p. 167, &c. 

“• The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of Borne an cera 
that corresponds with the 7154th year before Clirlst. But so little Is the chronol- 
ogy of Rome to be depended on, In the more early ages, that Sir Isaac Newton 
has brought the aame event as low as the year 627. [Compare Niebuhr, vol. i. p, 
371.— M.] 
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BB absolute empire over many countries of Europe, Asiii 
and Africa. The last three hundred years had b^n con« 
Burned in apparent prosperity and internal decline. The na* 
tion of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who composed 
the thirty-five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved 
into the common mass of mankind, and confounded with 
the millions of servile provincials, who had received the 
name, without adopting the spirit, of Romans. A raerco- 
nary army, levied among the subjects and barbarians of the 
frontier, was the only order of men who preserved and 
abused their independence. By their tumultuary election, 
a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne of 
Rome, and invested with despotic power over the conquests 
and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the lioraan empire still extended from the 
Western Ocean to the Tisrris, and from Mount Atlas U) the 
Rhine and the Danube. Totheundiscerningeycof the vulgar, 
Philip appeared a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian 
or Augustus had formerly been. The form was still the 
same, but the animating health and vigor were fled. The 
industry of the people was discouraged and exhausted by 
a long series of oppression. The discipline of the legions, 
which alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, had 
propped the greatness of the state, was corrupted by the 
ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. The 
strength of the frontiers, which had always consisted in 
arms rather than in fortifications, was insensibly under- 
mined ; and the fairest provinces were left exposed to the 
rapaciousness or ambition of the barbarians, w'ho soon dis- 
covered the decline of tlie Roman empire. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

OF FHB STATS OF PEBSIA AFTKB THE EESTOBATIOH OF THX 
XONAKCHY BY ABTAXEBXSS. 

W^HRXEVER Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful 
episodes in which he relates some domestic transaction of 
the Germans or of the Parthians, his principal object is to 
relievo the attention of the reader from the uniform scene of 
vice and misery. From the reign of Augustus to the time 
of Alexander Severus, the enemies of I^>nie were in her 
bosom — the tyrants and the soldiers ; and her prosperity had 
a verj’ distant and feeble interest in the revolutions thatmight 
happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. But when the 
military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power of 
the j»riiice, the laws of the senate, and even the aiscipline 
of the camp, the barbarians of the North and of the East, who 
had long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked tbe prov- 
inces of a declining uionarcby. Their vexatious inroads 
Avere changed into formidable irrujaions, and, after a long 
vicissitude of mutual calamities, many tribes of the vic- 
torious invaders established themselves in the provinces of 
the liomuit empire. To obtain a clearer knowledge of these 
great events, we shall endeavor to form a previous idea of 
the character, forees, and designs of those nations who 
avenged the eause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of tbe world, whilst the forest 
that covered Kuroj^w afforded a reliTat to a few wandering 
savages, the inhabitants of Asia were alrt*ady collected into 
jmpulouH cities, and rtnluced under extensive empires the 
seat of Ute arts, of luxury, and of dosjmtism. The Assyr- 
ians reigned over the East,* till the scetdre of Ninus and 
Seinirarnis dropped from the hands of their enervated suo- 

< An ottronoloftot, qnottKl bT TsUeltw runreulut <!■ t e. obMiTM, 

tbat Uin AnSjrrUtui, (Be Ui« Panaui*. nud Uui MAcmUrndSM, r«l(;n«d over 

one ihoaiisud ulno buiidrod aud nUioty-fiTe yoani. In^m tli« stteoaeioii of 
NInu* to U»« dnfnM ot AntlovhM by tbe Koniau*. At tbe letter of tbemi great 
event* btptMtiMMi SW rn*t» before l^briet, the former may bo plarwt riMyenn b*. 
for* tbs aaiu* aim. f be AauoiKNnleal UbaorratioiM, found at Babylon uy Ales 
amtav, WMit fUty jraaa blfbar. 
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cessors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided their 
power, and were themselves swallowed up in the monarchy 
of tiie Persians, whose arms could not ne confined within 
the narrow limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two 
millions of men, Xerxes, the descendant of Cjtus, invaded 
Greece. Thirty thousand soldiers under tne command 
of Alexander, the son of Philip, who was intrusted^ by 
the Greeks with their glory and revenge, were sufficient 
to subdue Persia. The princes of the house of Seleucus 
usurped and lost the Macedonian command over the East. 
About the same time that, by an ignominious treaty, they 
resigned to the Homans the country on this side Mount 
Taurus, they were driven by the Parthians,* an oV)8cure horde 
of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of Upper Asia. 
The formidable power of the Parthians, which 0 j)read from 
India to the frontiers of Syria, was in its turn subverted by 
Ardshir, or Artaxerxes ; the founder of a new dynasty, 
which, under the name of Sassanides, governed Persia till 
the invasion of the Arabs. This p-eat revolution, whoso 
fatal influence was soon experience*! by the Romans, bajv. 
pened in the fourth year of Alcx.nnder Severus, two hundrt*d 
and twenty-six years after the Christian njra.^ t 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in the 
armies of Artaban, the last king of the Parthians, and it 
appears that he was driven into exile and rebellion by royal 

*ln Uie five Lundred and thinr-oiehth year of the a,ra ot Seleociu. See 
AgaUdae, 1. 11. p. 63. TliU great event (aucli h Uie > ar“lua»»eM of tlie Orlentala) 
la placed by Eatycliiiu a» a« the venlli year cf < '•nniniHlui,, and by W<ee» of 
Chorene aa low aa tha reign of I'hlllji. Amrolanua Marcellinus lina fco Mtrvilely 
copied (xxUl. OliU aneieut uiateriala, which ere l)nle*‘d rerv that ho de- 
ecribeatlie family of the Anocldca aa aUllaeated on UielPenuah ibione In the 
middle of the fourth ceotury. 

* The Parlhiaiu were a tribe of the IndivOermnnic branch which dwelt On the 
Kmth-eaat of the Caspian, and bolungod to the samu i-nce as tlic Uetie, the Mas- 
sagetie, and other nations, ccnitouiidvd by tlio Biicloiits under Uio 'ague dcnoiii- 
inatlon of Scythians. KJanrolb, Tableaux Jlisl. de I’Asie, p. 4d. Strabo (p. 74>| 
calls the Parthians Canluclii, 1. e., the inliabltants of Cnnllstan.^M. 

t Tlie Persian History, If the poetry of the Shah Hami-h, Uio Hook of Kings, 
may deserve that name, nientlous four dynasties from the earliest ages to tiic in- 
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ingraiitude, the customary reward for superior merit. His 
birth was obscure, and the obscurity equally- gave room to 
the aspersions of his enemies, and the nattery of his sdhe> 
rents- If we credit the scandal of the former, Artaxerxes 
sprang from the illegitimate commerce of a tanner’s wile 
with a common soldier.* The latter represent him as de- 
scended from a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, though 
time and misfortune had gradually reduced his ancestors to 
the humble station of private citizens.* As the lineal heir 
of the monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, and 
challenged the noble task of delivering the Persians from 
the oppression under w'hich they groaned above five cen- 
turies since the death of Darius. The Partbians were de- 
feated in three great battles.* In the last of these their 
king Artaban was slain, and the spirit of the nation was 
forever broken.* The authority of Artaxerxes was solemnly 
acknowledged at a great assembly held at Balch in Khora- 
san.f Two younger branches of the royal house of Arsaces 
were confounded among the prostrate satraps. A third, 
more mindful of ancient grandeur than of present neces- 
sity, attempted to retire, with a numerous train of vassals, 
towards their kinsman, the king of Armenia; but this little 
amv of deserters was intercepted, and cut off, by the 
vigilance of the conqueror,® who lioldly assumetl the double 
diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which had been en- 
joyed by his jiredecessor. But tlu-so pompous titles, instead 
of gratifying the vanity of the Persian, served only to ad- 
monish him of his duty, and to inflame in his soul the am- 
bition of restoring, in their full splendor, the religion and 
empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Persia under the Mace- 
donian and the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and 
A.sia bad iiiutiially adopted and corrupted each other’s 
superstitions. The Arsacides, indeed, ])ractBed the worship 
of the Magi ; but they disgraced and polluted it with a 

■ The tanner'i naino vu Bebec . the eoldier’n, Sanean : from the fonn«r Ar- 
taxerxM obtained Ui>4 euniSine of Bebegmi, from the latter all bla deacsendauta 
have been etvled Stututiiitai. 

< n'lterlM’loi. Blbliotluxjue Orientate, Artlihir. 

* Dluii l aenluK, ). Ixxx. Uerodlun, 1. tl. p. X>7. Abalpbaraelua Djnast. p. SO. 

* See Mueea Choreiteiiala, i. It. c. CS-Ti. 


* In the plain of Hoormna, the ton of Balrek wae bailcMl In (he field with the 
proud title nl Bhehaa Sbab, king ol kiiu:* — a name ever alitce aaaumed bv the 
aDveral^ o( penia. Malcolm, i Ti — M. 

t See (he BenUu acoonnt of the rUe Aidotchlr Babefan, in Malodm 1. oa 
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The greet, md ftmdameDtal articte of thei^atem 'wMi 
tjie cdlebrated'dootriae of -the two priociple* ; a bold and 
injududoos attempt of Eastern philosophy to le^nuile ^ 
exbtenoe of moral and ptwsioal evil with the at^:abutes of a 
beaefieent Creator and Governor of the world. Tim first 
and onginal Being, in whom, or by whom, the aniverse 
exists, is denominated in the writings of Zoroaster, Time 
noitho^ bounds / * but it must be confessed that this infinite 
sabstsnoe seems rather a metaphysical abstraction of the 
tniad tiian a real object endowed with sclf-consciousness, or 
possessed of moral perfections. From either the blind or 
the intelligent operation of this infinite Time, which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos of the Greeks, '^e 
two secondary but active principles of the universe were 
from all eternity produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of 
them possessed of the powers of creation, but each disposed, 
by his invariable nature, to exercise tliera with different 
designs.f The principle of goo<l is eternally ulworbed in light; 
the principle of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable of virtue, and 
abundantly provided his fair habitation with the materials 
of happiness. By his vigilant providence, the motion of the 
planet^ the order of tlte seasons, and tl»e temperate mixture 
of the elements, are preserved. But the malice of Ahriman 
has long since pierced Ormmds egg / or, in other words, 
has violated the harmr ny of his works. Since that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good and evil are in- 
timately intermingled and agitated together ; the rankest 
poisons spring up amidst the most salutary plants ; deluges, 
earthquakes, and conflagrations attest tlic conflict of Nature, 
and the little world of man is ])erpetually sliaken by vice and 
misfortune. Whilst the rest of human kind are led away 
captives in the chains of their infernal enemy, the faithful 
Persian alone reserves his relijpous adoration for his friend 
and protector Ormusd, and figlits under his banner of light, 
ia the full confidence tiiat he shall, in the last day, share the 


,*7. Anqwtn and Kleraker. Theiti la « dl» 
SWiB- (fo I'AcbU. (Um limcr. t. juli. Atraonl- 
"*** * ®”*JL**, Saiiahrtt Sareant Akarmwm, tba IT»- 

Lm’ **“*”“"• •“ Sarvan Aiiarvom, Uw Cbsm*. 

»«» not fm-wd bThl» Inrariable nstniw to do 
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J[nto to# (Sm th* AbiMgmaat ac Qta OAn> 
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l^kM^ ^ Ms triara}^ At Uis(4e<Hsive petiod, the 
eacMi vivdora of goodsfiM will xendor power of Ormaed 
superior to the farious malice of his riral. Ahiiman and 
his followers, dismtned and snbdned, will sink into their 
native darkness ; and virtue will maintain the eternal peace 
and harmony of the universe.** • 

The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended bjr 
foreigners, and even by the far greater number of bis disci- 
ples ; but the most careless observers were struck with tlie 
philosophic simplioity of the Persian worship. “ That peo- 
ple,” says Herodotus,** “ rejects the use of temples, of altars, 
and of statues, and smiles at tiie folly of those nations who 
imagine that the gods are swung from, or bear any affinity 
with, the human nature. The tope of the hi^iest moun- 
tains are tiie places chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and 
prayers are the principal worship; the Supreme Grod, who 
dlls the wide circle of heaven, is the object to whom they 
arc addressed.” Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of 
a polytheist, ho accuses them of adoring Earth, Water, 
Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and Moon. But the Persiana 
of every age have denied the chaiyc, and e.vplained the 
eouivcH-al conduct which might appear to give a color to it. 
Tno elements, and more p.irticul!irly Fire, Light, and the 
Sun, whom they called Mithra,t were the objects of their 

n Tla« modern PmriMea (unl In tiomr degre« the Sndderl «xaU Ormnwl Into Uw 
Bn( nnd oiunlpoteut esuoo, «UJl(i Uiejr degtade A1uiti.»ii lino an Inlertor bat 
rabrlliouB aplrit. I'heli cleMrr or pl«aalng the 31abomcvani may bar* noncrlbatad 
to roSnv ibolr Ifaoologli'al uTatrni. 

o lluKHloiua, 1. 1. c. Ut. Hut I>r. rrtd«aox tlilnk«, with reason, that the me 
of tamplua vra* afterward* peruiltlcd in ihe Maglan religion. l 


* AceoKtlng to the SlendaTeata, Alirtman will not be annihilated or ineoipi- 
(ateil fomver into dark tiem ; at the marrectlmi of the dead be wlU be entirely 
defeatud by Ormiuul, lila iwwcir will bo deeiroytnd, bia kiii|{<)oni orrithrown to )ta 
fonndatioiia, be wUl hlmaelf be purtSad In lorrenta of melUiis metal : be will 
ebauge bit heart and bit will, bei-oino holy, bearonly, ettabliidi in bla domtulona 
the law ami word of Orniaxd, untui hluiteif wUb him In ernrlatUng friendihtp, 
and both will ting bymnt in buiHir of Ute Orrat Ktenial. Soe .toqtietU't Abrldg« 
meiit. Rleuker, .tiiluMig, part ill. n. S.',, .‘W; and tlin Icearhiie, oneof the ixiolta 
of the Zendareiia. Arcording to the Sadder Bamliebatob. a more modern work, 
Abritnan It to be aonthilau-d : but Uil* la ronlraxyiu Uie text li-elf of tbe Zeirda* 
Telia, and to tbe Idea wbleh ita autlior giree of the kingdom of Btemlty> nftw 
tbo twelve Ibouaand yean aaaigned to the oontett between Good and EtII.— 4il. 

t Tbe pyrmtt, or Bro (eniplet of U»e Zomaatriant lolHiervea Kieoker JPanlen, 
p. IS), were only to b« found tu Media or Adarbldjau, piotUiMb into wbldt 
Ueradottia did n<d penetrate. —M. 

I Among tbe Perdant Mltlira la not tbe Sun j AnquetM hasoonteatM and 
triumphantly lafuted the oidnlnn «r ihoae arbw confound tbem, and u la eruent- 
lyecMtt^lo the t«u tbo J^uUTcata. Mllhta U the ftmt of th* fanU, or 
fitflw, rrmuA XfJ Ortnuad : It la be who wrtchea over all nature. Hence arose tho 
miaatipeelisniMkm of aoms of tbe Greeka, who hawe said that Mtthra waa the se^ 
mua dans of the Pendana ; be hae a thonaand eata and ten thouamid eyes. The 
ChaidMtMaMWtslubvaaMUEMdhfaaahlghsr rank than tha PanlaBS ftia 
.. ^ Tha auB, mlimsa Khoa 
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re%|oua Ireyfir^noe beeaoM they ecmsi^ered tbMpi $0 tllA 
porest sytoboltt the noblest prodootions, and tixe meet 
powerfnl agents of the Divine Power and Nature.” 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and laa^og im- 
pression on the human mind, must exercise our idiedienee 
oy enjoining practices of devotion, for which we can asdigk 
no reason; and most acquire our esteem, by inculcating 
moral duties analogous to the dictates of our own hearta 
The religion of Zoroaster was abundantly provided with the 
former, and possessed a sufficient portion of the latter. At 
the age of puberty the faithful Persian was invested with a 
mysterious girdle, the badge of the divine protection ; and 
from that moment all the actions of his life, even the most 
indifferent, or the most necessary, were sanctified by their 
peculiar prayers, ejaculations, or genuflections ; the omission 
of which, under any oircumstanceH, was a grievous sin, not 
inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral duties. The 
moral duties, however, of justice, mercy, liberality, Ac., were 
in their turn required of the disciple of Zoroaster who 
wished to escape the persecution of Ahriman, and to live' 
with Orrausd in a blissful eternity, where the dt^ee of 
felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree of virtue 
and piety.” 

u Hyde de Rdlig. Pen. e. S. Notwitbstsrding nil their dletlnctione itnd 
tectstioiik whirh ceem sincere eneugh, their tyrante, the M aliomeutns, have cnn. 
atauUy atumaiiaed them ae idoUcioiie nonthinpeni of the tire. 

“ Sm the Sadder, the einnlloat part of which cenitsts of moral precepta The 
eerenKmlee enjoined are iiuiuice and trifling. Fifteen genntlertlona, prayer*, &e , 
were required whenever the devout Perstan cut hie nail* or made water , or at 
often at he put on the tacred girdle. Sadder, Art. 11, 00, SO.* 


(hrightneat), It that an Inferior gcfine, who, with many other genii, bean a port 
« In the fuiicaoui of Mithia Tbete aeeiataiit genii to another geniut are called 
hit homiiwt; hat in the SSeDdaveeta ther are never ronfouifded. On tht da)t- 
tacred to a particular genint, Uie Pereian ought to recite, nut only the proytn 
oddreeeed to him, tmt those also which nre aiulrcssed to hi* koinkan , tlina tha 
hymn or ieeefat of Hlthra la recited on the day nf the aon (Kbor), and vice verah. 
It la probaHv tliia which has aonielinies < nuaed them to lie cniifoatided ; hut 
Anqnetil bad blmaeU expoaedthlaerror.vhichKIeuker. and oil who have atiullea 
the i&eiidavesta, have nctieed. See viii. iriaa, of AnqneUl. Kieitker'a Anhong, 

pait lit. p. 

M. Ouiaot it unqneatlonably right, according to the pare and original doetrine 
of the Zend. The afUbrlac worabip, which woa oo extenaively propaCTtadln the 
West, and in which Mithra and die ann were perpetually cobfoandM.aeams to 
hare been formed from a fooion of Zomaatrianfam ninl Cfaatdaism. or the Syrian 
worship of the sun. An excellent abstract of the qiiction, with r^ereneea to the 
wo ks of the chief modem writers on this cuiloua aubjwt, lie Socy. Rlenker, 
Von tifunmer, lie., may be fuond in Deanlgtiiaot'a tianelation of Kreuxet. Bong. 
d’AntlqnltA notee viU. iz. to book ii. vol. 1 2d part, page T!8.— M. 

* Koroeater exacted much leaa ceremonial observance, than at a later period, 
the priests of ku doctrines. Iliis is the progrvav of ell rcUghm* ii>e wordlp, 
fimtile In iie origin, is grodnally overlmuiM with intnute aupemtltlone. The 
maxim of the ZeiidsveatH, on the relarivn merit of sowing the earth and of pmjr- 
eraquoted below by Gibbon, proves that Zoirtester Ad not attach too mom Int* 
Kutoiiee to these obeorveneca. Thus It ii not from dm Zendavesta that flMtqp 
■Mtfsa Ui« proof of bis oUegatlon, but frmn the Sadder, a mu^ l«arworlb-A 
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Bttttliere qare abine r^siksbte instfuieOT in whieb'2ior6« 
futMe lay« iiude prophet, aesumee the l^j^lator, and ditk^ 
covers a liberal concern for private and public t^ppiiMss, 
addom to be found among the grove^g or vmonaiy 
sefaemea of superstition. Fasting ana ceUbac}r, the cosimoil 
means of pnr^asing the divine favor, be condemns with 
abhorrence as a criminal rejection of the best gifts of ProvU 
denoe. The saint, in the Magian religion, is obliged to b^et 
children, to plant nseful trees, to destroy noxious animals, to 
convey water to the dry lands of Persia, and to work out his 
salvation by pursuing all the labors of agriculture.* We 
may quote from the Zendavesta a wise and benevolent 
maxim, which compensates for many an absurdity. ‘‘He 
who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain^ by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayei-s.”** In the spring of 
every year a festival was celebrated, destined to represent 
the primitive equality, and the present connection, of man* 
^kina. The stately kings of Persia, exchanging their vain 

E omp for more genuine greatnes^ freely mingled with the 
umblest but most useful of their subjects. On that day 
the husbandmen were admitted, without distinction, to the 
table of the king and bis satraps. The monarch accepted 
their petitions, inquired into their grievances, and conversed 
with them on the most equal tenns. “ F rom your labors,” 
was he accu8tomo<l to say (and to say with truth, if not with 
sincerity),," from your lalxirs we receive our subsistence*, 
you derive your tranquillity from our vigilance ; since, there- 
fore, we are mutually necesaary to each other, let us live 
together like brothers in concord and love.” “ Such a fen- 
tival must indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and des- 
potic empire, into n theatrical representation ; but it was at 
least a comedy well worthy of s royal audience, and w*hich 
might sometimes imprint a salutary lesson on the mind of a 
young prince. 

llM Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invariably sup- 
ported this exalted character, his name would deserve a 
place with those of Numa and Confucius, and his sptem 
would lie justly entitled to all the applause which it has 
pleased some of our dtviues, and even some of our pMoso* 

a Zmulsveats, tom. I. p. 22(, siid PrSci* ds Syttenw d« Zotomik, tom. Ui. 
a itjrds d« KAUglotta pvtsonim, c. IS. 

_ * SS». on ZoMMM'a WMMrag«iB«at oi aipletiltiinK tlia tBXsntoot reakwks of 
BssiiMt,Id«nL Tot. 1. MS, ee.. aad Rbeds, HetUg* Sax*, p. Sit U. 
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S beniy to bestow on it. Bat in that motley 
ictated by reason and pagsion, by enthusiasm and by seidsb 
motives, some useful and sublime truths were disgraced by 
a mixture of the most abject and di^ngerons superstition. 
The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely numerous, 
since, as we have alre.ady seen, fourscore thousand of them 
were convened in a general wnncil. The forces were mul- 
tiplied by discipline. A regular hierarchy was diffused 
through all the provinces of Persia ; and tno Archimt^s, 
who resided at Balch, was respected as the visible bead of 
the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster.” The 
property of the Magi was very considerable. Besides the 
less invidious possession of a large tract of the most fertile 
lands of Media,” they levied a general tax on the fortunes 
and the industry of the Persians.” Though your good 
works,” 6a3'8 the interesU'd prophet, “ exceed in number the 
leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the stars in the heaven, 
or the sands on the sea-shore, they will ail be unprodtable 
to yon, unless they are accepted by the dettour, or priest. 
To obtain the acceptation of this guide to salvation, you 
must Caithfully pay him tithe» of all you possess, of your 
goods, of your lands, and of yonr money If the dostour bo 
satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures ; you will secure 
praise in this world and happiness in the next. For the des- 
tours are the teachers of religion ; they know all things, and 
they deliver all men.” * * 

These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith 

•’ Hyde de Keliflonc Psinarum, c. 28. Both fTyde luid Pridrkux affect to a|.- 
]>ly to the Magian uie terme roneecrated to the Christian literarrhy 

UAmmbtn. Msrecilui xxlli. 6. He iittorme aa (a- far ae wn uiay credit him) of 
two curfoite particular* : 1. That the Mai^ dcrl.oJ aunie of their mo»t rerret 
doctrines from the Indian Bracbmaiis ; and, 2. Tliat they were a trihe, or famtty, 
aa well as order. 

The (twine instltation of tithes exhibits a sin^lar irwtaiK'e of conformity 
between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses I'hose who laiinot otherwise 
account for It, may suppose, if they please, that the Magi of (he latter Uines tu* 
serted so useful an Interpolation into the writing* of Uielr prophet. 

» Sadder, Art. viil. 


* The passage quoted by Qibbou Is not taken from the wrtang* of Zorotater, 
Irat from the Sadder, a work, a* has lieeti before said, much later than the books 
which form the Zendavesta, and written by a Magus (or ponular use } what It 
eoutains, therefore, cannot be attributed to Zoroaster, ft is remarkable that 
Olbbon should fall into this error, for Hyde himself does not ascribe the Sadder 
to Zoroaster : he remvfce that Itls written in verse, wbtls Zoroaster always wrota 
bi prose. Hyde, t. p. 27 Whatever tnay be the case a* to the latter asserUon, for 
whicb there api^rs little foundatlou, ft is uiiqnescloiiable that the Sadder is of 
mnidi later date. The AboeFoncher does not even believe it tobeauaxtnKt 
from the works of Zoroaster. See his Disa. before quoted. MAm. de I'Aead. des 
Ins. t. xxvU.— O. Perhaps It is rash to speak of any pait of the Zendavest* aa 
the tertMnp of Zoroaster, though it may be a geiialua rer>rtwent«tj<m of his doc- 
trfaiea As to the Sadder, Hyds (to Pmf.) coiisidefbd it not ebovs 200 yean old. 
It is mamfeaUv post-Mahometaa. See Art. sxir. on fasting.— K, 
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irere doatitfefls bafirinted with care on the tender ntinda' ef 

f onth; Binoe the were the mastere of edneation In 
'ersia, and to their hiande the children even of the royal 
family were intraated.® The Persian pnests, who were of 
a specalative ^nins, preserved and investi^ted the secrete 
of orientaJi philosophy; and acquired, either by superim* 
knowledge, or superior art, the renutation of being well 
versed in some occult sciences, wbien have derived their ap* 
pellatioo from the Magi.® Those of more active disposi- 
tions mixed with the world in courts and cities ; and it is 
observed, that the administration of Artaxerxes was in a 
great 0160801*6 directed by the counsels of the sacerdotal 
order, whose dignity, either from policy or devotion, that 
prince restored to its ancient splendor.® 

The fii-st counsel of the Magi was agreeable to the nnso- 
ciable genius of their faith,” to the practic*e of ancient 
kings,® and even to the example of their le^lator, who 
had fallen a victim to a religious war, excited by bis own 
intolerant seal.® By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise of 
eveiy worship, except that of Zoroaster, was severely pro- 
hibited. The temples of the Partbians, and the statues of 
their deified monarchs, were thrown down with ignominy.® 
The sword of Aristotle (such was the name given by the 
Orientals to the polytheism and philosophy of the Greeks) 
was easily broken ; “ the flames of persecution soon reached 
the more stubborn Jews and Christians;* nor did they 
spare the heretics of their own nation and religion. The 
majesty of Orrausd, who was jealous of a rival, was seconded 
by the despotism of Artaxerxes, who could not suffer a 
rebel ; and the schismatics within bis vast empire were soon 


n Plato In Atoiblad. 

■> Hiu)r (Hial. Kator. 1. xxx. a. 1) otaertet, tliat niatle bald mauXinl by dw 
trivia clialn of roUictoii, of phx»ic, and of aationom;. 

* Anlblaa, t. iv. p. 134. 

*• Mr. lluniH, III Uia Katural lllator; of Railrion, aa«acloiulx remarks. that tlM 
SMiat rofiiiod and ptilloauuhlr saeU are constanUT the moat lutok-rant* 

** Cloero de I.«glbiu, IL lO. Xmxm, by Uie adrieo of Ui« Majjl, deatrofad tha 
temples of Qrooor, . _ 

» Hyde (le Kell*. P««»ar. o. S3, 24. D’Herbelot. BlhUothAuuo Orientals, 
daeAf. life of Xuroaawr In tom- U. of tbo Zendarosta. 

Oamimrv Mourn at Cborene. t ti. a. 74, wttb Ammian. HaroelUn, xxili. & 
Bereafier I shall make use of flie*« passaces. 

• aahW Abrahani, In the Tarihh Scblvkard, pp 108, 109. 

» Basnase Hlstolre dea dnifa, 1. vlU. r. 3. .Soaoroen. 1. li. e. 1. Manes, who wf- 
fered an iauoalalous deaUt, may be deemed a Mss^ as erell ss a CInrisaan 
l^tle. 


• Hnms's easUtostaua is rather between theism s»d pohrtheisin. In India, in 
Otea^ and tn modern Bnrntie. phUoeophle reHclem lias j^ed down withocm- 
tcMptuoua toleration on the aupenU clous of the vulgar.— M. 
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reduced to tlie inoonstderable stiraber of e^litjr tbooBUpdi**^ 
This spirit of perseoutioo reflects di^onor oo the religioa of 
Zoroaster ; bat as it was not productive of any civil com* 
motion, it served to strengthen the new monarchy, by unit- 
ing all the various inhabitants of Persia in the bands of reli- 
gious zeal.t 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valor and conduct, had wrested 
the sceptre of the East from the ancient royal family of Par- 
thia. There still remained the more difficult task of estab- 
lishing, throughout the vast empire of Persia, a uniform and 
vigorous administration. The weak indulgence of the Ar- 
saoides had resigned to their sons and brothers the principal 
provinces and the greatest offices of the kingdom in the 
nature of hereditary possessions. The cUomb^ or eighteen 
most powerful satraps, were permitted to assume the regal 
title ", and the vain pride of tlie monarch was delighted with 
a nominal dominion over so many vassal kings. Even 
tribes of barbarians in their mountains, and the (»reek cities of 
Upper Asia,” within their mmIIs, scarcely acknowledged, or 
seldom obeyed, any superior ; and the Parthian empire ex- 
hibited, under other names, a livelv image of the feudal 
system** which has since prevailed in Europe. But the 
active victor, at the head of a numerous and disciplined 
army, visited in person every province of Persia. The 
defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of the strong- 
est fortifications,” diilused the terror of his arms, and pre- 
pared the way for the jteaceful reception of his authority. 
An obstinate icbistance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their 

® Hyde de Kellglono rerwr. r 21. 

■> Tliese coloiu«» wer^ cxireniely numerous. Soleucns NIrstor fonndod thirty- 
nine cltie.), all naiueU from hlnvseir, nr some of bis relations (see Af>plan in . 
Syriac, p. 121). Tbo mra of .SeieucuH (eilll in use ainoiig the eastenr Cn^tians) 
appears aslato as the year 9)is, of < hrist >9(1, on the menials of the Greek fttlca 
srithln the Parthian empire. See Hoyle’s works, voL 1. p. 273, Ac., and M. Pruret, 
Mem. de I’Aeademie, tom. xU. 

The modem Persians dintinguish that period as the dynaaty of the klnin of 
the nations. See Plin. Hist. Nat. ei. 2 S. 

^ Kutyehins (tom. I. pp. 3A7, .T7I.376) relates the siege of the Island of Mesene 
dn the Tigris, with some (drcumstancet noi unlike the story of Hysus and Seyila. 


* Tt U incorrect to attribute these persecutions to Artoxerxee. The Jews were 
held in honor by him, and their schools flourished during his reign. Co.ujiara 
Jost, Oesciilchle der Isroeliter, b. xr. 6, with itasnage. Kapur was forced by the 
people to temimrary severities ; but Utelrrual persecution did not begin Ull the 
reigns of Yezdlgera and Kobad. Hist, of Jews, iii. £16. Aocoi^ing to Soxonen, 
1. vUl.. Sapor Urst perseentod the Christians. Manes was nut to daath Hr 
Vannes the First, A. I). 277. Beausobre, Hist, de Man, i. 2m.— M. 

t In the testament of Ardischer in FerdusI, the poet aaaigns these sentliaenta 
to the dying king, as be addressee his eon : Never forget that as a king, yoo are 
at once the protector of rellgioii and of yonr country. Consider ^e altar and 
tlmne w inseparable ; they must al weys sustain ee^ oUraz. Jfaluotiit'a Paial% 
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followMV wem treated witli lenitpr.** A cheerfal std^sduicm 
'wns rcwardod with honors and nches, bnt the pradent Ar* 
taxerxes^ Bufterio^ no person except himsdf to assame the 
title of king, abolished every intermediate power between 
the throne and tJie t>eople. His kingdom, nearly equal in 
extent to modern Persia, was, on every side, bounded by 
the sea, or by great rivers; by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, 
and the Gulf of Persia.” That country was computed to 
contain, in the lost century, five hundred and fifty-four 
cities, six^ thousand villages, and about forty millions of 
aouls.*® If we compare the administration of the house 
of Sassan with that of the house of Sofi, the political in- 
fiuenocof the JVIagian with that of the Mahometan religion, 
we shall probably infer tb-at the kingdom of Artaxerxes 
contained at least as great a number of cities, villages, and 
inhabitants. But it must likewise be confessed that in 
every age the want of harbors on the sea coast, and the 
scarcity of water in the inland provinces, have been very 
unfavorable to the commerce and agriculture of the Per- 
sians; who, in the calculation of their numbers, seem to 
have indulged one of the meanest, though most common, 
artifices of national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitions mind- of Artaxerxes bad 
triumphed over the resislaiiee of his vassals, he began to 
tiireaten the neighboring states, who, during the long slum- 
ber of his predwessors, had insulted Persia with impunity. 
He obtained some easy victories over the wild Scythians 
and the effeminate Indians ; but the Humans were an enemy 
who, by their past injuries and present power, deserved the 
utmost efforts of his arms. A forty years’ tranquillity, the 
fruit of valor and moderation, had succeeded the victories 


•• AraUhlM, 11 <M I»nil Iv. p, an], Tlie prioce* ol Segestas defended their In- 
depsuuaiieo daiins ni*iiy yeun. A* itimuicea ipiiienillr tniiiaiiurt to on si4ui«nt 
pciiod die ei elite of their own time, itleiiotiDit>o-*lble Uiat the (aliuluu* exploit* 
of Rnotan, Prinee of Segeetan, may have been itraftwl on tbia reiU blslon'. 

* We OBii aearcely aitrlhule to the Peialan UHiuan'by thenea eoaat of Gwlroala 
or Mscran, wUlcIi oxtoniU alons Uie Indian Ocean from tape .lask proiuon- 
tory Capella) to Cape Uuadel. in the dme of Alvxainier, and pmbahfy many 
asM anerwarda,U waa ditnly Inhabited br a aaraffe people uf loUivoplui^. or 
hiabennen, who knew no arm, wl>o arknowlwli^ no niaater,aiKl Who were di- 
vided by liiliuml table deaerta from the real of the world (Sea Arrian de Keb. 
liidIclaK In the twelfth century, the Unte town of 'lala (euppoaed by M- d’Aii- 
vllle (n be tbeTnxa of f^ilemy) waa peopled and enriched by the reaort of the 
Arabian roerehantt. (See Cle<^tf«phU Nublena, p. BS, and d'AnvUle, (JeoKrapble 
AneloMie, tom. 11. p. SSS.) In die bml age, the whole ootmtry ws* dtrlded between 
three prlneea, one Mahometan and two Idolaten, who matntiilned their inde* 
Mudenae a^anM the moeeatore «f Shah Abbaa. (Voyafea da Taveruior, pan i 
b V. p. SSA.) 

* Chardin, tom. lU. e. 1.8,3. 
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of Tn^an. During the period that elapsed from the aceeiK 
sion of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, the Roman and 
the Parthian empires were twice engaged in war ; and al- 
though the whole strength of the Arsaeides contended with 
a part only of the forces of Rome, tlie event was most com- 
monly in favor of the latter. Macrinus, indeed, prompted 
by his precarious situation and pusillanimous temper, pur- 
chased a peace at the expense oi near two millions of our 
money ; " but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, 
and his son, erected may trophies in Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria. Among their exploits, the imperfect relation 
of which would have unseasonably interrupt^ the more im- 
portant series of domestic revolutions, we shall only men- 
tion the repeated calamities of the two great cities of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Selcucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about forty- 
five miles to the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital 
of the Macedonian conquests in Upper Asia.®* Many agea 
after the fall of their empire, Seleueia iet.ained the genuine 
characters of a Grecian colony, arts, military virtue, and 
the love of freedom. The independent republic was 
governed bv a senate of tliree hundred nobles ; the people 
consisted of six hundred thousand citixens ; the walls were 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among tlio several 
orders of the state, they viewed with contempt the power 
of the Parthian : but the madness of faction was sometimes 
provoked to implore the dangerous aid of the common 
enemy, who was {losted almost at llie gates of the colony.** 
The Parthian inonarclis, like the Mogul sovereigns of itin- 
dostan, delighted in the pastonil life of their iScythian an- 
cestors ; and the Imperial camp was frequently pitched in 
the plain of C'tesinhon, on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
at the distance of only three miles from Seleucia.^® The 
innumerable attendants on luxury and despotism resorted 
to the court, and the little \ illage of Ctesiphon insensibly 
swelled into a great city.** Under the reign of Marcus, the 

V Dion, 1. xxTfii, p. 133S. 

a Fur Uie preiuie iiltiuiUoa of Babylon, Seloucia, Ctesiphon, Modaln, and Ba^ 
dad. olUoa ufutji lonlounilvd wlUi t^h other, iwe lui esceUent <i«otm>i>ub*>l Tract 
Cf M. (I'.VilvUlc, 111 Aletii. d« I’acadeiuie, Uini. xxs. 

* Tacit. Anna], xi. 42. Fllii. tJlat. Kat. tl. 28. 

* This may be Inferred fniiii Strabo, 1. xvl. p 743. 

*> That tuoHt curious traveller, Boruter, who followed the camp of AurwiifBehe 
from llellii to i 'aslunlr, describes with great accuracy the immeuM muring city. 
The guard of enrairy i nnslstml of 36,01X1 men, that of Infantry of 10,000. It waa 
eomputoil that the camp contained 100,000 hones, utules, aod slaphauta } 50,000 
camels. 60,1)00 oxen, iiiid between SUO^OOu and 400.000 iiersona. Almost all Iwhl 
(ciUuwed the aiuil, whuse niagulticence oupportuil its Indiuttcy. 
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Rdmas generals penetrated as far as Ciesiphon and Selea- 
oia. They wrare received as friends by the Greek colony; 
they attacked as enemies the seat ot the Parthian kings ; 
yet both cities experienced the same treatment. The sack 
and conflagration of Seleucia, with the massacre of three 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory of 
the Roman trinmph.^ Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
neighborhood of a too powerful rival, sunk under the fatal 
blow ; but Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three years, had suf- 
ficiently recovered its strength to maintain an obstinate 
siege against the emperor Se%'erus. The city was, however, 
taken by assault ; tlie king, who defended it in pereon, es- 
caped with precipitation ; a hundred thousand captives, and 
a rich bot ty, rewarded the fatigues of the Roman soldiers." 
Notwithstanding those misfortunes, Ctesiphon sdcceeded to 
Babylon and to Seleucia as one of the great capitals of the 
East. In summer, the monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ecba- 
tana the cool breezes of the mountains of Media ; but the 
mildness of the oliinato engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon 
for lus winter residence. 

From those successful inroads the Romans derived no 
real or lasting benefit ; nor did they attempt to preserve 
such distant conquests, separated from the j>rovince8 of the 
empire by a large tract of intermediate desert. The reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoonc was an acquisition of leas 
splendor indeed, hut of a far more solid advantage. That 
little state occupied the northern aud most fertile part of 
Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, Edes- 
sa, its capital, was situated aliout twenty miles beyond the 
former of those rivers ; and the inhabitants, since the time 
of Ali'xander, were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, 
and Armenians." The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, 
placed on the dangerous verge of two contending empires, 
were attached from inclination to the Parthian cause ; but 
the superior jKiwer of Rome exacted from them a reluctant 
homage, which is still attested by their medals. After the 
conclusion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was 
judged prudent to secure some substantial pledges of their 

* moa, 1. Ixxl. p. UTS Hot. August, p. as. Eutrop. vUi. la. EomS. In 
Chronic. qtiaUntua mooted In th«Aum«iu)HUtorv)attauiptedto vindicatetae 
HomaiM bjr alleglBit Uiat Use citizen* ot Seleucia had Snl violated tb«li faith. 

a 1 Uxv. p. 1310. Ilettxllaii, L lit. jp. 13(t. Iltat. Anipuil.. p. TS. 

*t The polUbad clUxena ot Antioch called Uiom o( Kdeam luitol barbariana. 
It w-ia, howevoT, aome nralan, that of the three dialecte of the Syriac, the rareet 
aud muM elagatit(tlMi Araounaui waz apo-«u at Eda^ca. Thl« reninrk M. Bayw 
h’llaaa. p. S) hM bomwad lixuu Uaofgo Malatia, a Syitau vritar. 
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doubtful fidelity. Forts were oonstruoted in several 
of the country, and a Roman garrison was fixed in the 
strong town oi Nisibis. During the troubles that followed 
the death of Commodns, the princes of Osrhoene attempted 
to shake off the yoke ; but the stern policy of Severus con- 
firmed their dependence,^ and the perfidy of Caracalla com- 
pleted the easy conquest. Abgarus, the last king of £de^ 
sa, was sent in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into 
a province, and his capital dignified with the rank of col- 
ony ; and thus the Romans, about ten years before the fall 
of the Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm and permanent 
establishment beyond the Euphrates." 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on 
the side of Artaxcrxes, had his views been confined to the 
defence or the acquisition of a useful frontier. But the 
aihbitious Persian openly avowed a far more extensive de- 
sign of conquest ; and he thought himself able to support 
his lofty pretensions by the arras of reason as well as by 
those of power. Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and 
his successors had for a long time possessed, the whole 
extent of Asia, as far as the Propontis and the .£gean Sea ; 
the provinces of Caria and Ionia, under their empire, had 
been governed by Persian satraps, and all Etrj'pt, to the con- 
fines of ^Ethiopia, had acknowletlged their sovereignty." 
Their rights had been susiwiided, hut not destroyed, by a 
long usurpation ; and as soon ns lie received the Persian 
diadem, which birth and successful valor bad placed upon 
his head, the first great duty of his station called upon him 
to restore the ancient limits and sjdendor of the monarchy. 
The Great King, therefore (such was the haughty style of 
his embassies to the emperor Alexander), commanded the 
Romans instantly to depart from all the provinces of liis 
ancestors, and, yielding to the Persians the empire of Asia, 
to content themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered by four hun- 
dred of the tallest and most lieuutiful of the Persians; who, 
by their fine horses, splendid arms, and rich apparel, dig- 

a ninn, I Ixzv pp. 1348, 1219, 1230, M. Bsjrer Lw neglecUtd to lue thU most 
impoiuiit puwiStfe. 

e Tbls t>iuuUoin, fromOCThoen, wbogaTP anew nameU} tlie eautitiy, to tbe lac* 
Abnnu, had last^ 353 yean. See the teariHNl work ut M. Uayer, Uisiotla 
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tlie pride end greatness of theirmas^." dcieii as 
emoaasy was miiah less an offer of negotiation than a dee* 
laration of war. Both Alexander Severos and Artax^ncea^ 
ooliecting the military force of the Roman and Persian mon- 
archic resolved in this important contest to lead thmr 
armies in person. 

If we credit what should seem the most antbentic of all 
records, an oration, still extant, and delivered by the em- 
peror himself to the senate, we must allow that the victory 
of Alexander Severus was not inferior to any of those for- 
merly obtained over the Persians by the son of Philip. The 
army of the Great King consisted of one hundred and 
twenty thousand horse, clothed in complete armor of steel ; 
of seven hundred elephants, with towers filled with archers 
on their backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots armed 
with scythes. This formidable host, the like of which is 
not to be found in eastern history, and has scarcely been 
imagined in eastern romance,** was discomfited in a great 
battle, in which the Roman Alexjiuder ap)>roved himself an 
intrepid soldier and a skilful general. The Great King fled 
before his valor ; an immense booty, and the conquest of 
Mesopotamia, were the immediate fruits of this signal vic- 
tory. Such are the circumstances of this ostentatious and 
improbable relation, dictated, as it too jilaiiily apjiears, by 
the vanity of the monarch, adonie,! by the unhluBhing ser- 
vility of his flatterers, and received without contradiction 
by a distant and obsequious senate.*® Far from being in- 
clined to believe that the anus of Alexander obtained any 

• Hemdian, Ti. !!W>, 212. 

a Tbt'ra w«rtt iwu liiiiiUnMl (oyUiod cliariots ftt U>e battle ot Arbela, in Uieluist 
of Dariua. In U>c ,ui lutny of llgraues, whlcb «iis Tanqnisbod br l.uciillut', 
Mveiueen ihouMutd bone onlr were i-onipletely ammt. AntiocliiM brought lift} - 
four elcpbiuite iiilo tb« b-ld ngatnet tba ItoinauK ; by lit* frequent wan «itd ne* 
l^iatloiii with the prinwe of IixUa. h<< lud once collHcUid a huiidrtNl and Ofty of 
Umm ^**1 animal* ; but it ina* be queettoited whether the mo*t powerful mon- 
arch u! Hltidcntaii eterfcimied a line of bactleof reren hundred elephants, instead 
of tliree or four thousand elr|ihantii,which tbeureai Mogul was supposedtoposstM, 
Tavernier (Votages, part 11. 1. 1. p. 1W<) diiue>ver€>d, bjr a more accurate inaniry, 
that he hmi only Uvu hiindretl fur his i>s^^n^;e. and eighty or ninety for the ser- 
vice of aai. llie Greeks have varied with reimrd to the number which Poriu 
btuught Into the held , but Quintus f 'urtlo* tvlli. 1.11, in thU instance jtullcioiiS 
and niuderate. Is eontenUMl wlUi elghty-llve elepluuits, distingrulalied by their stra 
and stnnigUi. In blatn, where Uieee aitliuBis are the most nunteroasahd tlie most 
esteenusl. eigliteeu clephanu are allowed as a sufflclent promitlon for each ot 
the nine liriKndea Into which a Jnst army Is divided. Tlie whole number of one 
hundred and sixty -two elephants of war, may sometimet be doubled. Biut. dsa 
Voyaaes, torn. U. p. 2S0.* 

w Hist. August, p. >33.1 


• Oomiiare OBtbon's note 10 to «b. Ivll.— M. 

1 See M. Outaot's note, page 287. Aeeordlns to the Persian anthoriUes, ArdaP 
ddr eatesoad hit eointuests to tbs Euphiatea. M a l o o U n , 1. TL— XL 
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memorable adTanti^ over the Persians, ve are indnced ii 9 
suspect that all this blaze of imaginary glory was designed 
to oonoeal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority of a con- 
temporary historian, who mentions the virtues of Alexander 
with respect, and his faults with candor. He describes the 
judicious plan which had been formed for the conduct of 
the war. Three Roman armies were destined to invade 
Persia at the same time, and by different roads. But the 
operations of the campaign, though wisely concerted, were 
not executed either with ability or success. The first of 
these armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy plains of 
Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris,®^ was encompassed by the 8 uj)erior numbers, 
and destroyed by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes, king of Armenia,®* and the long tract of mountain- 
ous country, in whi<;h the Persian cavalry was of little ser- 
vice, opened a secure entrance into the heart of Media to 
the second of the Roman annies. These brave troops laid 
waste the adjacent piw inces, and by several successful ac- 
tions against Artaxerxes gave a faint color to the emperor’s 
vanity. But the retreat of thi.s victorious army was imf>ni- 
dent, or at least unfortunate. In repassing the mountains, 
great numbers of soldiers jwrishetl by the badness of tho 
roads and the severity of the winter season. It had been 
resolved that, whilst these two great detacdiments penetrated 
into the opj>08ite extremes oi the Persian dominions, tl»e 
main body, under the command of Alexander himself, should 
support their attack by invading the centre of the kingdom. 
But the unexperienced youth, influenced by his mother’s 
counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, deserted the bravest 
troops and the fairest jirospect of victory; and, after con- 
suming in Mesopotamia an inactive and inglorious summer, 
he led back to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, and 
provoked by disappointment. The behavior of Artaxerxes 
had been very ciifferent. Flying willi ra|>idity from tbs 
bills of Media to the marshes of the Euphrates, ho had 
everywhere opjwsed the invaders in person ; and in cither 
fortune had united with the ablest conduct the most un- 
daunted resolution. But in several obstinate .engagements 

■> M. Ae Tlllemont luw alreaUr obaerreU, that Uerodlan'i xvcwntnbr U aonia. 
wbat Cfinriiswl. 

* Moms of ChoronA ArmAn. 1. U. a. 71) IIluslraUNi Uih tiivwlon al Ma- 
dia, by oMArtlng that Cho-roA*. kluf of Anuonia, dAfeatod Artaxerxes, and p«r- 
auedbim to Uie ronSnes of India. The exploiu of choeroM haTO beim 
Sed ; and be acted ax a dependent ally to tbe Botnaiw. 
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iq^nst the veteran leffions of Rome, the Persian monarch 
bad lost the flower of bis troops. Even hia victories had 
weakened his power. The favorable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusions that followed 
that emperor’s death, presented themselves in vain to his 
ambition. Instead of expelling the Romans, as be pre* 
tended, from the continent of Asia, he fonnd himself un- 
able to wrest from their hands the little province of Meso- 
potamia.** 

The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last defeat of 
the Parthians lasted only fourteen years, forms a memorable 
sera in the history of the East, and even in that of Rome. 
Ills character seems to have been marked by those bold and 
commanding features, that generally distinguish the princes 
who conquer, from those who inherit, an empire. Till the 
last period of the Persian monarcliy, his code of laws was 
respected as the groundwork of their civil and religious 
policy." Several of Lis saying are preserved. One of 
them in particular discovers a deep insight into the consti- 
tution of government. “The authority of the prince,” said 
Artaxerxes, “must be defended by a military force; that 
force can only be maint.iiocd by taxes; all taxes mast, at 
last, fall upon .agi iculturo; and agriculture can never flourish 
except under the protection of justice and moderation.”** 
Artaxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and Jiis ambitious 
designs against the Homans, to SajKjr, a son not unworthy 
of his great father ; but those designs were too extensive for 
the power of Persia, and served only to involve both iia- 
lions in a long series of destructive wars and reciprocal 
calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilized and corrupted, were 
very far from poa-sessing the martial indejK-udence, and the 
inlwpid hardiness, both of mind and body, which have ren- 
dered the nortliem barbarians masters of the world. The 
science of war, that constituted the more rational force of 
(iriHice and Rome, as it now docs of Europe, never made 
any considerable progress in the East. Those disciplined 
evolntions which harmonize and animate a oonfused multi- 

“ rot the iKTOttJit of thlt w»r, H<"n>iil»n, 1. vi. pp. 90B, 218. The oldsb* 
brotlMOni and luodoin contpiltr* h««» bllnilljr loliowod the .\itgiutan HUtoiy, 

« Kultcliitti, u>n». U. p. ISO. T«i». Pocotk. Tha freat Choarow Nowhirwui 
Mat Um cud« of A rUzerxei to all bi* satrapa, m th« ittTarUbls rule of tbair «ob> 
duot. 

•* IVHflrbolot, WhllotWiue Orienlale, au mot ArdtKir. We may obeerre ttuMI 
af(«r IMJ aneleBi period of fable*. «o»d » long Interval of dailtnew, the niojwm 
bletoriee of Per4a begin to amu we ab aii of initb with the dynMty of SamaalM 
Cuiuparo Haleolw, 1. .0.— B. 
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tado were miknown to the Persians. They were equally 
unskilled in the arts of constructing, beseging, or defending 
regular fortifications. They trusted more to their numbers 
than to their courage ; more to their courage than to their 
discipline. The infantry was a half-armed, spiritless crowd 
of peasants, levied in haste by the allurements of plunder, 
and as easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. The 
monarch and his nobles transported into the camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military operations were 
impeded by a useless train of w'omen, eunuchs, horses, tmd 
camels ; and in the midst of a successful campaign the Per- 
sian host was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine.** 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of luxury and des- 
potism, preserved a strong sense of person?', gallantry and 
national honor. From the age of seven years they were 
taught to speak truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride; 
and it was univers.ally confessed that in the two host of these 
arts they had made a more than common proficiency.** 
The most distinguished youth were edneatea under the 
monarch’s eye, practised their exercises in the gate of his 
palace, and were severely trained up to the habits of tem- 
perance and obedience in their long and laborious parties of 
bunting. In every jmovince the salnip maintained a like 
school of military virtue. The Persiaii nol)le8 (so natural is 
the idea of feudal tenures) reeeive<l from the king’s bounty 
lands and houses, on the condition of their service in war. 
They were ready on the first summons to mount on horse- 
back, trith a mai-tud and splendid train of followers, and to 
join the numerous bodies of guards, who were carefully 
selected from among the most robust slaves and the bravest 
adventurers of Asia. These armies, botli of light and of 
heavy cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuosity of 
their charge and the rapidity of their motions, threatened, 
as an impending cloud, the eastern provinces of the declining 
empire of Kome.“ 

■* Hsrodian. 1 vi. p. 21i. Ammianna Msro«lUiui«, I. uiU. c. 8. Som« dlifer- 
mee* out; be ob««rved between the two hlitorinut, the uotoral effeou ot the 
ehonees produced by a century and a half. 

^ The Pemiaiw are tU!U t)ie moet ikiUttl hoiMmen,aiid their hornet the flnewt, 
tatbeEant 

** From Herodotua, Xenophon, HerodUn, Aromlanai, ChanUit. Ao., 1 hare ex- 
tmeted ouch pmMU acconute of the Petaian iioMD’y, an teefo either eommoh to 
mt«ry age, or part*«ular to that of the Saaannlrten 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UK ITATK OF GEBMA17T TILL TtfS INTASIOV OF THE BAB- 
BABIAB8 IS THE TIKE OF THE BMPEBOB DECIUS. 

The government and religion of Persia have deserved 
some notice, from their connection witit the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire. We shall occasionally mention the 
Scythian or Sarmatian tribes,* which, with their arms and 
horses, their flocks and herds, their wives and families, wan- 
dered over the immense plains which spread themselves from 
the Caspian Sea to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia 
to those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first 
resisted, then invadw, and at length overturned the Western 
monarchy of Home, will occupy a much more important place 
in this history, and possess a stronger, and, if we m.ay use the 
expression, a more domestic, claim to our attention and re- 
gard. The most civilized nations of modern Europe issued 
from the woods of Germany ; and in the rude institutions of 
those barbarians we may still distinguish the original prin- 

* Tbe ScylbUnK, even •ocordlns to Uie knclenU, are not Sammtlene. [Itmey 
be doubted whetlier Olbbou Intt'iHlCHl to i-onfound them.— M.1 Tbo UreekB, After 
hsrlng divided Ui« world Into Ureeks and hnrUariaiut.dirideJ the baibariana into 
four great ctaavei, the CvlU, tbe Srytblaue, the IiiiUana, and the bUiioplaiia. 
They called Oelunill Uie liibaldtanU of Haul. .Scythia extended from Uie UalUo 
Sea to the Lake Aral; the people eitclusml in tbe ancle U> Uxi nurlh-«aa( , between 
Celtlea and .Soy-thla, were called Celto-ScythhUio. and the SaroiaUan Here placed 
in the aoiitberii part o( that angle. But lh««e nainei* o{ felie, of Scythiana. of 
Cetio-Scytbiaiia, and Sarniallane, were Invented. eay« Sebilixer, by tbe predound 
eoemofcrapbieal Ignuianee of the Uret-ke, arnl ba\« no real gnmiid; they are 

S urely ge^raphU^ dlrtiioii*. wlcbotit any relation to the true adiliatlon of the 
Iflerenl races. Tbua all the liiliabltanta of tisiil are called t;«ltji by moat of tbe 
aoi'lent writers yelOaul <-on(alned three totallv distinct nations, the UelgK,tha 
AauitanU and the Gaols, properly so called. Ill omnee Unenk. lnstiUitis,letpbue. 
que inter se differuui. <;«taar. Coro. r. 1. It la ihn« the Tuthe call all Europeans 
Frauks. Schliheer, Allcemeliie Kordiache Oewhichte, p. 2M. 1771. Bayer (de 
Ori^ne et prlacla Sedlbua Seythamm.ln 0|iiiar. u. 611 taya. Primus eomn, da 
qutbus constat, J^horus, In quarto blatoriarnm llbro, orbein terrarum inter 
Scythas, Indos, iClhiupas et C^ltas diviidt. Piagmentuni e]iia level Cosmae In- 
diuopleuetee in topograpbia ChiistlanA.'f. 148 , coiiservavlt. Video tgitur Epbo- 
rnm, eom loeorum posit us per certa capita dial ribaere et expllcare consUtoeret, 
Inatsnlorum nnmlna gentium vaatlnribns apatlii adhibulaae, auVln maUt /nnulf 
at suceeasn tqfefun. Knm Kphoro qnoquomodo dicta pro exploratia haoebant 
Urstei plerique et Bonianl: lu gliaeebat error poeteritate. Igitnr tot famqne 
dlvetsas atirpis nut« non modo Intra communem quandam rwoneni debnltie, 
nnum omnea Scrtliarum nomen bta aactoribua anbierunt, a^ etlera alv IllA 
f^rtowis sdpvliauiNie in eaudem naUoMrm aunt conHataa. ^c Cimmerio-nm res 
eura Soythleis, Eeyiharum eom Sarmatlcla, Eusaicls, Httunlcis, Xstaricis etm- 
asiseentur.— U. 
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ciples of our present laws and manners. In their primitive 
state of simplicity and independence, the Germans were sur* 
veyed by the discerning eye, and delineated by the masterly 
pencil, of Tacitus,* the first of historians who applied the 
science of philosophy to the study of facts. The expressive 
conciseness of his descriptions has served to exorcise the 
dili^nce of innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the 
genius and penetration of the philosophic liistorians of our 
own times. The subject, however various and important, 
has already been so frequently, so ably, and so successfully 
discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the reader, alid 
difficult to the writer. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with observing, and indeed with rcjieating, some of the most 
important cireumstances of climate, of manners, and of in- 
stitutions, which rendered the wild barbarians of Germany 
such formidable enemies to the Roman power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its indei>cndent limits 
the province westward of the Rhine, which had submitted to 
the Koman yoke, extended itself over a third part of Europe.f 

• The Germania of Tacitus has been a fruitful sourro of hTpothesls to the In- 
genultr of mo<leru writers, who have eiuteavoroU to account lor the tom> of the 
work and the riewe of the author. .\cconll«g to I.udcn (Gescliiebte ties T V. 
i. 432, and note), it ooiitaius tlio uiiaiiisticd and illsarraiiKed culluctaiioa for a 
larger work. An auouymoui writer, euepoeed by Ludeii lo be M. Beekcr, coii- 
eciv(!8 that it was intended as an e»i«odeiii bis larger history. Aoconiini to M. 
Cnlzot, “ Tacite a peint les liormitlus romine Montaigne et Koosseau Tes sau. 
rages, dans un acc<‘s d'huroeur coiitro sa patrio : son llvre est une satire des 
nuEuis Koniaines, I'dloquoiitc botitaded'un (latriote philosophe qul rcot rofr la 
tortu lA. oh il no rencontre |>as la niollesse hontense et la depr-tratloo ssvante 
d'Bne rieUle soci^t^." Hist, de la Civilisation Mo<lernv, 1. 25s. — M. 

f Oennany was not of vuili vast extent. It is from Caxiar, and more particu- 
larlr from Ptolemy (stys Oatterer), that we ran know what was the suile of 
ancient Oetmany before Uie wars witli the Uotnaus bad changed Uie positions of 
the tribes. Germany, as cliangoit by these wars, h.'is been (lescrilied by.SlialKi, 
Plinr, and Tacitus. Gerniaiiv, properly so callml, was bouinled on the west by 
the ftiiine, on tli« east by Uis Visluf.!, on tlio north by Uie southern iMilnt of Nor- 
way, by Swi den, and Psthnnla • oi tin. south, the Maine and the raouniains to 
(he uortb of Bohemia fo nied Uie iiniiu. Before tho time of ratsar. the eouiilry 
between the .Vfaineand the l>a:iul.o was partly occnpiml l>y Uie llelveilaiis and 
other Gauls, partly by tho Ho'cynlsn forest • hut. from the time c,f Ca'sar to the 
^eat niifTTatloii, these lioainJanes were advanceil as far os the Paimbe, or, what 
Is the saine thing, totho Suahmn AIjis althou-h the llcrcynliin forest still occu- 
pied, from nort,h to south, a space of nine days' Inumey on laitli banks of the 
Jlannbe. “Gatterer, V'ersneh ciner ali-geiuelnen Welt-Goschiclile," p. 4ii4, edit, 
de 1792. This vast country »ss far fu.m being luJmbited by a single nation 
divided into different tribes of the same origin. Wo m-av reckon three prlnelisal 
rapes, verv distinct in their laiiguitgc, their origin, and their eusloms. L To the 
east, the Slaves or Vandals. 2 . To the west, the rimmeiians or f'imbrL 3. Be- 
tween the Slaves and Cimbrlans, the Germans, prop<?rly so called, the Snevl of 
Tacitus. The South was iulialilted, lieforo .lulius ( 'aaar, by uaUons of Gaulish 
Origin, afterwards ^ tho Suevl—O. On tho position of these nations, the Ger- 
puin anUimariee differ. I. The Slaves, or Selavunlans, or Weinlish tribM, accord 
litg to Stmldxcr, were originally settled in pans of Gemuuiy unknown to the 
BMIuuie, Mecfclehhurgh, Pomeronla, Bnuideiibiirgli, Upper Saxony, and Lusatla. 
Ancordliig to Gatterer, they teinalned to tho east of the Thets^ the Ntemen, and 
tha Vistula, till the third century. The Slaves, accortUng to Procopius Siud Jor- 
naadea, formed three ^eat divisions. 1. The Venedi or Vandals, who took the 
latter name (the Wenden;, having excelled the Vandals, properly to oaUad (■ 
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Almost the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the greater part of 
Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of one great 
nation, whose complexion, manners, and language denoted a 
common origin, and preserved a striking resemblance. On 
the west, ancient Germany was divided by the Rhine from 
the Gallic, and on the south, by the Danube, from the Illyrian, 
provinces of the empire. A ridge of hills, rising from the 
Danube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, covered Ger- 
many on the side of Dacia or Hungary. The eastern frontier 
was faintly marked by the matnal fears of the Germans and 
the Sannatians, and was often confounded by the mixture of 
warring and confederating tribes of the two nations. In the 
remote darkness of the north the ancient.s imperfectly de- 
scried .a frozcTi ocean that lay beyond the Baltic Sea, and 
beyond the Peninsula, or islands,’©? Scandinavia. 

* The modern {/hllocopbrn of Sweden seem i^eed that the wftten of Uie B«l- 
tie Kitnlually link in a regular proportion, wltlen tbey hare rentared to eatlmate 
at iialf an Inrli every rear. Twenty rcniurlp* ago the flat ronntry of SraiuUnavis 
muat have lieen covered by the aea ; while the high lauda roee above the mtan. 


Sueviaii rare, the oonquerora of Afrita), from the comitry between the Mrmel 
and the Vletula. 2 . 'rhe Antet, who tiihahUrd between the Oneiater and the 


aiait, Uie folieh, the Bohemian, and the dialects of Lusatia, of some parts of the 
dnehr of huiiehurgh, of I'ariiiola. t'arinthla, and Styria, iic.', those of Croatia, 
BMitIa, and DulaarLa. SrblOter, Nordisebo Gearhlehte, pp. 3^3,535. 11- The 
Cimbrie raee. Adelune calls by ibis name all who wore nut Snevl. This raoe 
had passed Uie Khine, before the time of Osar, occnpled fielginm, and are the 
Belgaj of Cwsar and I*lliiv. The tMmbriaiis also ocrunlivl Uie Isle of Jutland, 
TIio Cyniri of Wales and or Britain are of this race Many tribes on Uie right 
bank of the Ithliie, the tluthinl in Juilnud, the L'sipetl In Wwtpballa, the Sigam- 
brl in the dui'hy of Berg, wore German Cimbrians. 111. The Snevl, know-n in very 
early timse by llie Komaua, fur they are mcntloneil by B. Com. Sisenna, who 
livM 133 yoajw before Christ (Nonius v i anccal. TIiIh rai'o, the real Germana, 
extendial U> Uto Vistula, and from the Baltic to the Bercynian forest. The name 
of Buevl waa sometimes l■nnlin<M( to a Kiiigle tribe, as by Csesar to the Catti. The 
name of the -Siteti has been po-erved In Suabla. 

These three were ibo priin tpal rnecs which I nha'oltod Germany ; they moved 
from cast to wuet, and arc tlic p.trent stem of 1 be modern natives. But northern 
Kiinipe, nctordlng U> Schlihscr, was not lUti'pleU by them alon,- ; other races, of 
dlffereht origin, and siieaklng dlfTerent language, have inhabited and left 
tliwcendanu in UtesoeounUlea, . , . 

The German trlliee calleil themselvet. from very remote limes, by the generte 
name of Teutons (Teulen. Deutsebent, which Tacuus derives from that of one 
of their gods. Tnlsoo. It appears more probable that it means merely men, pen. 
plo. Many savage nations have given themselves no other name. Thus the 


men, Ac. As to the name of Germans (Gemianll. Cmsar found it In use in Oaui, 
and adopted It as a word alreatly known to the Romans, Many of the learned 
(from a oaseage of Tacitus, do lUor. Germ. c. 21 have supposed that It was only 
appiled to the Teutons after Cassar's time; but Adelungbas triumidiantty re- 
fmed this opliihtn. The niune of Germans Is found In the Fasti CapitoUnl. 8 m 
G rater, Inscrip. 2IW9, In which tlie ooiisul Marcellus, In the year of Romo 631, la 
said to have defeated the Gauls, the Insublians, and the Germaas, eommanded 
bv VlTdemas. Bee Adelung, Aelu Oeechlchlo dei I^tsch, ib U2.-*CostpT«sMs 
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Some iagenioos writers* have suspected that Europe wtui 
mac^ colder formerly than it is at present ; and the most 
.ancient descriptions of the climate of Glermany tend erceed- 
to confirm their theory. The general complaints of 
inSntse frost and eternal winter are perhaps little to be re- 
garded) since we have no method of reducing to the accurate 
standard of tl j thermometer the feelings, or the expressions, 
of an orator born in the happier regions of Greece or Asia. 
But I shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which covered the 
Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were frequently 
frozen over, and capable of supporting the most enormous 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that severe season 
for their inroads, tran3ported,without apprehension or danger, 
their numerous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy wagons, 
over a vast and solid bridge of ice.* Modern ages liave not 
presented an instance of a like phenomenon. 2. The rein- 
deer, that useful animal, from whom the savage of the North 
derives the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a constitu- 
tion that supports, and even requires, the most intense cold. 
He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees «f 
the Pole ; he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and 
Siberia; but at present he cannot subsist, much less multi- 
ply, in any country to the south ot the Baltic.* In the time 

u so many IslaniU of various forms and dimensions. Such, indeed, Is ibo notion 
given us lij Mela, eiinT, and Tscitus, of the vast eonnUies round the HalUv. See 
bi the Bibllotb^que lUusunnee, tuui. xi. and xlv. a large abstract of OaUn't IIU- 


aud M PeUoutJer, Hist, dea 


*onr of Sweden, ecoiiioeed In the Swedish language.* 

sin particular, llr Uume. the AbbS du Bos, and M PeUoutJer, Hist, dee 
CaltaiL tom I. 

tJEModorns Siculus, 1. y p. .'MO, edit. 'Wesael. Ilerodian, 1. vt. p. 22i. Jonian- 
doB, c. SB. On the banks of the Danube, the wine, when biuught to inblc, 
was freqoentlr fnwen into great lumiw./’rasOT rini. Ovid. Kpist. ex Ponio, I. D.. 
V. A, to. ’Virgil. Qoorglc. 1 . Tv 305. Tbe fact is eoiiSrmed by a Mildler and a phil- 
oaupher. who bad expcrierK-iKi tlie Inteuae cold of Thrace Se« Xenuphou, An- 
abanis, 1 tU. p. non, edit. HuU'blnsou.l 

Histolre XatursUe, tom. zU. pp. 79, 116. 


• Modem geologists have rejected this theory of the depression of the Baltic, 
as inconsistent with recent observation. The considerable changea which havs 
taken pl«-e on its shorea, Mr. Lyell, from actual observation, now decidis^y at- 
tributes lo the i«|pilar and nidform elevatJon ot the land.— LyaU'a Qookig}, V U. 
c. I7.“— 14. 

1 The Danube is coostantiy frozen over At Peath the bridge is osaally taken 
up, and tho tiudlc and communication between the two banks canieil on over tiia 
iM. Tbe Bhliie is likewise in many parts passable at least two years out of Are. 
Winter ivunpaigna are so unosasi, in modern warfare, that I reiollevt but ono 
liiataoee of an armj/ crossing either liver on the ice. In the 


Derg on the ice with 6000 men, and aorprised Spiera. Pfebegru'a nMnaorabta 
ompsliga 07SM-6}, when tbe freezing of the Meuse end Waal opened BotlMKi t« 
his eenqtiaata, ana bis cavalry and artillery attacked tbe shine Irotau in, cm tlM 
Sajrdot Zee, was lu a winter ot unprecedented aevailty.— H. IMft. 
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CMar tlie reindeer, as well as tbe elk and fke wiM kaU, 
was a native of the Hercyman forest, which th^ over* 
shadowed a great part of Germany and Poland.* The 
modem improvements sufficiently explain the causes ol the 
diminution of the cold. These immense woods have been 
gradually cleared, wbioh intercepted from the earth the rays 
of the son.* The morasses have been drained, and, in pro* 
portion as the soil has been onltivated, the air has become 
more temperate. Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of 
ancient Glermany. Although situated in the same parallel 
with the dnest provinces of France and England, that uoun> 
try experienoes the most rigorous cold. The reindeer are 
very numerous, the ground is covered with deep and lasting 
snow, and the great river St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, 
in a season when the waters of the Seine and the Thames 
are usually free from ice.’ 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exaggerate, the 
influence of the climate oi ancient Germany over the minds 
and bodies of the natives. Many writers have supposed, and 
most have allowed, though, as it should sdem, without any 
adequate proof, that the rigorou.s cold of the North was 
favorable to long life and generative vigor, that the women 
were more fruitful, and the liuman species more prolific, than 
in wanner or more temperate climates.* We may assert, 
with greater confidence, that the keen air of Germany formed 
the large and masculine limbs of the natives, who were, in 
gcncrai, of a more lofty stature than the people of the 
South,* gave them a kina of strength better aaa)>ted to vio- 
lent exertions tlian to patient labor, and inspired them with 
constitutional bravery, which is the result of nerves and 

* CMftT Ak Bell. OalUc. tI. 33, Tha moat tnquMtWe of Uie Qennana aroe 
IgiKtraut uf ita ultuoat limila, allbougU some of tbeni bad tiarelled In ft mom 
than aixty daya' Journey.* 

*Claverliu (UerniAiila AiiUqua, I. iU. c. 47 ) laveatlgates tbe amall and aeat* 
tered remalnn of the Uereyidan w»i«l, 

> Charleenta, Illatoire ila Canada. 

*01aaa RudbaeJt aaaetta (bat thoSwediah women often bear ten or twelve ehii. 
dren, and not nocommoniy twenty or thirty,' but Uie authority of Rndback U 
nxKdi to bo auaiiected. 

* In hoe artua. In ksMi oorpora, qtie mirajnur, excreeeuut. Tacit, OertnaD 
S, SO. Clavac. LI. c. 14. 


* The paaaage of Cwaar, “ jMrria rtmonum tet(umentls nttmtnr,'* la obeeare, 
obaenrea taden (Ueaebicbte Tuateebeu Volkee), and InaafBclent to prove the 
reindeer to have existed In UenDuiy. it ii> auppurletl, however, by a iiaflneBl 
of Ballutt. Oertuani Intectum rhenonlbua corpna tegunt— M. It baa been auc* 
gaated to ua that Cwaar (a« old Oeaiier auppoaedl ineiuit the loindeer in the Ml- 
MWinf daacrIpUon. Bat ho» eervl SoorS enjue a medlA fronte tnw auraa unurn 
aoniB axtatti, aseolaiai maxlaqne dlrectam (dSvarioatum, qu T) hM qiua now* 
Mrtaaana eomtboa Ab elue Bumiuo,aicut palnue, rand qnaxa lath dutiUMuntar. 

OaUle. Vi. 8S.-hL IMS. 
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Bpint«. The seyerity of a winter campaign, that chilled the 
courage of the Roman ti’oops, was scarcely felt by these 
hardy children of the North,” who, in their turn, were unable 
to I'esist the summer heats, and dissolved away in languor 
and sickness under the beams of an Italian sun.^^ 

There is not anywhere upon the globe a large tract of 
country which wo have discovered destitute of inhabitants, 
or whose iirst population can be fixed with any degree of 
historical certainty. And yet, as the most philosophic 
minds can seldom refrain from investigating the infancy of 
great nations, our curiosity consumes itself in toilsome and 
disappointed efforts. When Tacitu.s considered the purity 
of the German blood, and the forbidding aspect of the 
country, he was disposed to pronounce those barbarians 
Indigerm., or natives of the soil. We may allow with safety, 
and perhaps with truth, that ancient Germany was not 
oiiginally peopled by any foreign colonies already formed 
into a political society but that the name and nation 
received their existence from the gradual union of some 
wandering savages of the Hercynian woods. To assert 
those savages to have been the spontaneous production of 
the earth which they inhabited would be a rash inference, 
condemned by religion, and unwarranted by reason. 

Such rational doubt is but ill suited with the genius of 
popular vanity. Among the nations who have adopted the 
Mosaic history of the world, the ark of Noah has been of 
the same use, as was formerly to the Greeks and Itomans 
the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowledged 

10 Plutarch. In Marie. The Cimbii, by iray of Binasement, often slM down 
BiOBntains of mow on tbelr broad abiotds 

» The Koimuia made war lit all cliiiiau.'*, and by Uiolr nxreilont dlKlpllna 
were in a (treat ineaeure )>r«8erv«<l in bealtb and vlK(ir. It may be reniarbeo Utiat 
nan U the only aininal whieb ran live and innlllpty In every rouniry from the 
CMtuator to the polea. The bog acenis to approatu ibe nearest U> our s|>eviea in 
that privilege. 

« Tacit. Germ. c. 3. The emigration of the (iauli followed the coumo of the 
Danube, and dieebareed itself on Greece tuid Asia. Tarltua could discover only 
on* inconsiderable tribe that retained any tmees of a Gallle origin.* 


* The OothinI, who mnat not bo confounded with the Gothi, a Suevlan tribe. 
In the time of C'eitar many other tribes of GanlUh origin dwelt along the euame 
of the Danube, who could not lonjg reaiat the attacks oi the Suevl. The llelve- 
tiaua, who dwelt on the borders oi the Black IVorest, between the Maine and the 
Danube, bad been expelled long l>efore the time of i;a»*ar He meutlona also Ihe 
Void Tectoeagi, wlio came from Languedoc, and aetUed ronud the Black Forest. 
The Boil, who had penetrated Into that forest, and also have left traces of tbelr 
name in Bohemia, were subdued in the Srst centtity bv the MarcomannI, The 
Boil settled in Noricom, were niiiigletl afterwards with the Loiubanls, and («• 
aelredtiie name of Bolo Aril (Bavaria! or Botovaril : var, in some German tUa- 
Iseta, appearing to mean rentains, deecendasts. Compare Malt* Brun Geoa* 
tspby, vol t. p. 410, edit. USSk.— M. 
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troth, an immeose bat rade snperstractnre of fable baa bem 
erected ; and the wild Irishman,” as well as the wild Tartar,” 
ooald point out the individual son of Japhet, from whoM 
loins his ancestors were lineally descended. The last cen* 
tary abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and 
easy faith, who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, 
of conjectures and etymolomes, conducted the great grand* 
children of Noah from the Tower of Babel to the extrem- 
ities of the globe. Of these judicious critics, one of the 
most entertaining was Olaus Rudbeck, professor in the 
university of Upsal.” Whatever is celebrated either in 
history or fable this zealous patriot ascribes to his country. 
Prom Sweden (which formed so considerable a part of 
ancient Gk'rmany) the Greeks themselves derived their 
alphabetical characters, their astronomy, and their religion. 
Of that delightful region (for such it appeared to the eyes 
of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the country of the Hyper- 
boreans, the gardens of the Ilesperides, the Fortunate 
Islands, and even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect Iranscrijits. A clime so profusely favored by 
Nature could not long remain desert after the flood. The 
learned Rudbeck allows the family of Noah a few years to 
multiply from eight to alsiat twenty thousand persons. He 
then disperses them into small colonies to replenish the 
earth, and to jirofiagate the human species. The German 
or Swedish detachment (which marched, if I am not mis- 
taken, under the command of Askenaz, the son of Gomer, 
the son of Japhet) distinguished itself by a more than com- 
mon diligence in the ])rosecmion of this great work. The 
northern hive east its swarms over the greatest part of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia and (to use the author's meta- 
i)hor) the blood circulated from the extremities to the 
heart. 

But all this w'ell-labored system of German antiquities is 
annihilated by a single fact, too well attested to admit of any 

“ AocmtUnz to I>r. KenUiig (History of Ireland, pp. 13, M), the PstUjo. 
Innus, whn wu ibe son of aavs, llie son of Ksra, tbe son of Sru, the son of 
FrAtnHiil, the son of KslUsclui, the son of Magog, ih« sou of Japhet, the son 
of Nosh, Isiided oil tlie coast of Munxier, the tfth day of May, In toe year of tha 
vurld one thousand nine hundred sod seveiiiy-elghL 'rUough ha racoeeded in 
his great eiitorprisa, Uts loose liebaviur of hu wua rendered bis domastlc Ufa 
very nnhanp^ and provoked him to snob a degree, that he kUlad— bar lavoiiM 
arayhoutrC This, as tbe learned historian very (troporly obserrea, was tlie Jlr>< 
UlStanea of lamals falss^oud and inltdellly ever known in Ireland. 

u Genealt^cal History of the Tartars, by Abulghatl Bahadur Khan. 

Hta work, entfUad AUautlra, is nncvnimouly M»rer. Bmyi« has given 
innst ettriotis aktmota from It. Bepubilque dee Istttres, Janvier et 
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doubt, and of too decisive a Batore to leave room for any 
repl^. The Germans, in the of Tacitus, were tmao* 
<}uainted ndth the use of letter^” and the use of letters is the 
principal circnmstance that distinguishes a oivilised people 
from a herd of savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. 
Without that artificial help, the human memory soon dis- 
sipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her charge ; and 
the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer supplied with 
models or with materials, gradually forget their powers ; 
the judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagin- 
ation languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this impor- 
tant truth, let us attempt, in an improved society, to calcu- 
late the immense distance between the man of learning and 
the illiteriUe peasant. The former, by reading and reflec- 
tion, multiplies his own experience, and lives in distant 
ages and remote countries ; whilst the latter, rooted to a 
single spot, and confined to a few years of existence, sur- 
passes but very little his fcllow-laborer, the ox, in the exer- 
cise of his mental faculties. The same, and even a greater, 
difference will be found between nations than between indi- 
vidnals; and we may safely pronounce, that without some 
species of writing, no people has ever preserved the faithful 
annals of their history, ever made any considerable progress 
in the abstract sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts of life. 

■* Tacit. Germ. 11.19. Llterarum Kecrcta tItI pariter ar fa>iiilnai Inorant. 
We may rest coiiteuted witli this dedlalve antborltr. witbont oitcrins into ibe 
obscure disputes concerning the antiqiiltyof ihe Ruuic cbaractcrs. Tbs learnt 
Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, and a pliilow.plier, wa- c.f opinion that they were 
nothing more than the Roman letters, with the enrves ehsngml into straight 
lines for the esse of engraving. Sec Pelloutier. Histoire des Celtee, 1. II. c. II. 
Dictlonnalre Plplomatiuuo, torn. 1 p. 21t>. We may add, that the olde-t Kunlo 
liiBcriptions are suppoeed to be of the third l eniury, and the most aneient wri- 
ter who mentions the Uiinic characters it Venantius Fortunatus fCann. vii. IS), 
who lived towards the end of the sixth century. 

Barbara fraxineis plngatur Ku>a tabelLis.* 


• The obscure subject of the Runic rharm ters has exercised the industry and 
Ingenuit.v of the mo<lurn scfaolsni of the north. 'I'here are three dietlnet there 
rie» ; one, maintained by Schlitecr (N'-niisrhe (Jescliirhie, p. 4S1, &c.). who con. 
aiders their sixteen letters to be a corruption of Urn Roman alphabet, {m'BU 
Christian in their date, and 8chld/.er would attribute their introduction into t)>e 
north to the Alemamn. The secoud. that of Frederick Schlegel (Vorie-nn"oTi 
fiber site und neue Llteratur), supposes that these rharaeters were ieft on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and Northern Seas bv the Phoenirlana, preserved by 
the priestly castes, and employed for purposes of magic. ' 'ntelr common origin 
from the Pbienlcian would acconnt for their similarity to the Roman ietb-rs. 
The la.st, to which we incline, claims a much higher uni more vciwralile an- 
tlquity for the Runic, and snppoees them b> have been the original characters of 
the Indo-Teuronic tribes, brought from the East, and preserved among tlie dif. 
ferent races of that stock. See Uelier Deutsche Rnnen von W. C. Grimm. 1921. 
A Memoir bv Dr. I.egis. Fundgroben dsa alten Nordenst Foiulitn Oi^rterlV 
Be^ew, vol. ix. p. 438.— M. ^ 
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Of th«ie arts th« ancuent G«rinaiu were wretchedSy des> 
titate. The^ passed their lives in a state of i^oranoe and 
poverty, which it has pleased some declaimers to dignify 
with the appellation of virtnons simplicity.* Modem Ge*w 
many is saia to contain about two thousand three hundred 
walled towns.” In a much wider extent of country the 
geographer Ptolemy could discover no more than ninety 
places wliivh he decorates with the name of cities ; “ though, 
according to our ideas, they would but ill deserve that 
splendid title. We can only suppose them to have been 
rude fortifications, constructed in the centre of the woods, 
and designed to secure the women, children, and cattle, 
whilst the w.arriors of the tribe rnsrehed out to repel a sod- 
den invasion.^ But Tacitus asserts, as a well-known fact, 
that the Germans, in liis time, had no cities ; * and that they 
affected to desjiise the works of Roman Industry as places 
of confinement rather than of security.** Their edifices 
were not even contiguous, or formed into regular villas ;** 
each barbarian fixed his independent dwelling on the spot 
to which a plain, a wood, or a stroara of fresh water, had 
induced him to give the preference. Neither stone, nor 
brick nor tiles, were employed in these slight habitations.** 
They were indeed no more than low huts, of a circular 
figure, built of rough fimber, thatclie<l with straw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free pass.age for the smoke. In 
the most inclement w inter the h.ardy German was satisfieil 
with a scanty garment made of the skin of some anim^. 


■’ Rerbflrohoo PlilloMinhiqiie* lor le* Amcrlraln^, tom. 111. p. 22S. The nathor 
of tbot very curlouii uork tii, It 1 am not oiUioformed, a Uemiati ti; hlrtii. [Do 

••Tnc Alexanilrinn Ooographer 1» often rriticixed by tlio acrumte Clureiins. 

‘*See CioMr, and Uiu luaruod Mr. Whitaker In bis History of Mnuebester, 
TOl. t. 

» Tn»-U. Germ. 15. 

S' When the Germans ronimanded the T*l>ll of Colopie to east off the gomas 
yoke, and wi.b Ibelr new (rerduni to ruNunio Uu-ir ancient manners they insiateil 
on the Imiin^iiato deniiilitinn of the walls of The colony. Postulninus a vobia, 
Binros colnniie, mnnimentn serrltif, dctmhatls : etiani fera aiiimaUa, s! claoM 
toiiraa, ohIiviscnntHr.” Tacit. Hint. Iv. 61, 

s) The siraggliiiic villsfies of .Sllosia are sereml miles in length. See Clurer. 
I J. C. Ifl. 

One hiindrt'd and forty years aftor Taidtos, a few more regular structaias 
vere erected near the Kbine and llanube. Herodlan. 1. rU. p. 2M. 


• Lnden ftbe author of the Gearbicbte dea Teutseben Volket) ha* tnrpnieaa 
laost writers in hia iJatrlotic eiithualaam for tlie ylrtues and noble muuiers of 
bis anueators. Even the cold of tbe climate, and Ibe want of rlnea and fruit 
tre«^ as well as tbe barbarism <4 tbe irbabltanta. are calumnies of tbe loxurioua 

itaiiaiTS. M. OnUot, on the other side tin bis llistolre de la '"tvlilsation. vnl, I. 
p. S79, Me.) has drawn a ouiioua paraUel betweeu the Germans of Xadtua and tlia 
Itorth Ametiean liaUans.— M. 
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The oationg 'who dwelt towards the Korth ^othed ihem* 
selves in furs ; and the women roanufaotored for their own 
use a coaree kind of linen.** The game of various sorts, 
with which the forests of Germany were plentifully stocked, 
suppUed its inhabitants with food and exercise.®* Their 
monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable indeed for their 
beauty than for their utility,^ formed the principal object 
of their wealth. A small quantity of com was the only 
produce exacted from the earth; the use of orchards or 
artificial meadows was unknown to the Germans ; nor can 
we expect any improvements in agriculture from a people 
whose property every year exj>erienced a general change by 
a new division of the arable land.s, and who, in that strange 
operation, avoided disputes by suffering a great part of 
their territory to lie waste and without tillage.®’ 

Gold, silver, and iron were extremely scarce in Ger- 
many. Its barbarous inhabitant.s wanted noth skill und pa- 
tience to investigate those rich veins of siher, which have 
BO liberally rewarded the attention of the princes of Bruns- 
wick and Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches ; and tlio 
appearance of the arms of the Germans furnished a suffi- 
cient proof how little iron they were able to bestow on 
what they must have deemed the noblest use of that metal. 
The various transactions of peace and war ha<l introduced 
some Roman coins (chiefly silver) among the borderers of 
the Rhine andDanuoe; but the more distant tribes were 
absolutely unacquainted with the use of money, earned on 
their confined traffic by the exchange of commodities, and 
prized their rude c.artlicn vessels as of equal value witli the 
silver vases, the presents of Rome to the princes and am- 
bassadors.®* To a mind capable of reflection, such leading 
facts convey more instruction than a tedious detail of 
subordinate circumstances. The value of money has lieen 
settled by general consent to express our wants and our 
property, as letters were invented to express our ideas ; and 
noth these institutions, by giving a more active energy to 
the powers and paiisions of human nature, have contributed 
to multiply the objects they were designed to represent. 
The use of gold and silver is in a great measure factitious ; 
but it would be impossible to enumerate the important and 
various services which agriculture, and all the arts, have 

« T»cH. Germ 17. » Tacit. Germ. 8. » C»»ar d« Bell. Gall, vi 31. 

Tacit. Germ. 28. Ceiar, vl. 22. ■ Tacit. Genu. 0. 
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teet&veA (rom iron, when tempered and &shioned by tile 
operation of fire and the dexterous hand of man. Money, 
ill a word, is the most universal ineitement, iron the most 

S owerful instrument, of human industry; and it is very 
ifilcult to conceive by what means a people, neither actu> 
ated by the one, nor seconded by tbe other, could emerge 
from tbe grossest barbarism.® 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any part ot the 

f lobe, a supine indolence and a carelessness of futurity will 
e found to constitute their general character. In a civil- 
ized state every faculty of man Ls expanded and exercised; 
and the great chain of niiitual de|M.‘ndenee connects and em- 
braces the several members of society. The most numerous 
portion of it is employed in constant and useful labor. Tbe 
aelect few, placed by fortune aboi'c that necessity, can, how- 
ever, fill up their time by the pursuits of interest or glory, 
by tlie improvement of their estate or of their understand- 
ing, by the duties, the pleasures, and even tbe follies of so- 
cial life. The Germans were not possi'ssed of these varied 
resources. The care of ti»e house and family, the manage- 
ment of the land and cattle, were delegated to the old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves. The lazy warrior, desti- 
tute of every art that might employ his leisure hours, con- 
sumed his days and nights in the animal gratifications of 
sleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful diversity of na- 
ture (according to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are by turns 
the most indolent and tlie most restless of mankind. They 
delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity.® The languid soul, 
oppressed with its own weight, anxiously required some 
new and powerful sensation; and war and danger were the 
only amusements adequate to its fierce temper. Tho sound 
that summoned the German to arms was grateful to his. ear. 
It roused him from his uncomfortable lethargy, gave him 
an active pursuit, and by strong exercise of the body, and 
violent emotions of tho mind, restored him to a more lively 
sense of his existence. In the dull intervals of peace these 
barbarians were immoderately addicted to deep gaming and 
excessive drinking ; botli of which, by different means, the 
one by infiaming their passions, the other by extinguishing 

* It U Mid that tbe Mexinma mkI Perovians, -without tbe uae of either mone^ 
ot iron, bad made a very great prugreiw In the arts. Tboae art». and tbe mono, 
ment* they produced, bavw been atraugely luagul&ed. See Becherchea (or les 
Anwrioalnatoni. U. p, 1S3, Ac, 

» Tacit. Ouns. 1ft. 
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t&eir reason, alike relieved them from the pah» el 
They gloried in passing whole days and ni^ts st table; and 
the olood of friends and relations often stained their no- 
merous and drunken assemblies." Their debts of honor 
(for in tiiat light they have transmitted to us those of play) 
they discharged with the most romantic fidelity. The des- 
perate gamester, who had staked bis person and liberty on 
a last throw of the dice, patiently submitted to the decision 
of fortune, and suffered himself to be bound, chastised, 
and sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but more lucky 
antagonist." 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little art from 
wheat or barley, and corrupted (as it is strongly expressed 
by Tacitus) into a certain semblance of wine, was sufficient 
for the gross purposes of German debauchery. But those 
who had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards of 
Gaul, sighed for that more delicious 8 j)ecieB of intoxication. 
They attempts! not, however (as has since been executed 
with 60 much success), to naturalize the vine on the banks 
of the Khine and Danube; nor did they endeavor to pro- 
cure by industry the materials of an advantageona com- 
merce. To solicit by lalior what might bo ravished by 
arms was esteemed unworthy of the German spirit." The 
intemperate thirst of strong liquors often urged the bar- 
barians to invade the provinces on whkdi art or nature had 
bestowed those much envied presents. The Tuscan who be- 
trayed his country to the C/eltic nations attracted them 
into Italy by the prospect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the productions of a hapjiier climate." And in the 
same manner tlie German auxiliaries, invited into France 
daring the civil wars of the sixteenth century, were allured 
by the promise of plenteous quarters in the provinces of 
Champagne and Burgundy." Drunkenness, the most il. 
liberal, but not the most dangerous of our vices, was some- 
times capable, in a less civilized state of mankind, of oc- 
casioning a battle, a w’ar, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and 
the soil fertilized, by the labor of ten centuries from the 
time of Charlemagne. The same extent of ground which at 

* Tscit. Q«nn. 22, 23 

*> Id. Z4. Tbe 0«nusns mlslit borrow (be arit of pl«]r from tit* Inil 

ttie pauioa U wuuderf uUy luber«nt tu tb« biuojui ■peae*. 

w Taolt. tlarro. 14. 

•• Platarefa. In Csmtilo. T. Ur v. .13. 

* Ihibo*. Hlat, <l4 1* JMuusrohUi Fruifolte, tout. i. p. 193. 
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|ffi 9 aeiit maintuos* in ease and plenty, a million of hikeliand< 
men and arCifieers, wae imfd>le to auppl^ a hundred thoasand 
la^ warriors with the simple neoeasanes of life.** The Gea 
mans abandoned their immense forests to the exercise of 
hunting, employed in pasturage the most considerable part 
of them lands, bestowed on the small remainder a rude and 
careless cultivation, and then accused the scantiness and 
sterility of a country that refused to maintain the multitude 
of its inVisbitants. When the return of famine severely 
admonished them of the importance of the arts, the na- 
tional distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigration 
of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their youth.” Tlie 
}>o88eHsion and the enjoyment of property are the pledges 
which bind a civilized people to an improved country.* 
But the Germans, who carried with them what they most 
val.ied, their arms, their cattle, and their women, cheer- 
fully abandoned the vast silence of their woods for the 
unbounded hopes of plunder and conquest. The innumer- 
able swarms tnat i.sBued, or seemed to issue, from the great 
storehouse of nations, were multiplied by the fears of the 
vanquished and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was gradually 
established, and has b^n supported by writers of distin- 
guished reputation, that, in the age of Caesar and Taedtus, 
the inhabitants of the North were far more numerous than 
they are in our days.** A more serious inquiry into the 
emoscs of population seems to have convinced modem phi- 
lo8t>pher8 of tlie falsehood, and indeed the impossibility, of 
the supposition. To the names of Mariana and of Machi- 
Hvel ** we can oppose the equal names of liobertson and 
Hume." 

" Th« HsWstUn oMion, which lMU«d from Uie country called Swttacriand, 
CKNibilnatl. uC every ua aud aci, :<6X,PUU penoii* tCwsar de Uall. OaJ. 1. 2$). At 
pn-aent tba numltcr of fieople In the l^ya da Vaud aniall dUtrlcl on the basks 
of iba i.emsn I.Bha, nnirb more dUliivguithed fur politaiiuu tUau for iudusUy) 
Sinnunta to 1 12, asi. Se« Su exocIloDt tract of M. Murel, in the MStnoirca de la 
SooMW do Bern. 

Paul IHaeoniu, c. 1. S, i. Machiaral, Davila, and the rest at Paul’s fol- 
lowers, tapresent these emlgratloiw too much as regular aud cuuoerted meas- 
ures 

w Sir William Temple and Mooteaqaleu hare Indulged, on this subjeet, the 
usual liveiiiKMM of their fancy. 

S' .ttacl^rel. Hist. (U nreiite, 1. 1 Mariana, Hlitt. lUapan. I. t. e. 1 

s* Bobertson'a Charles V. Hume's poUUra] Eaaays.* 


h It la a wlac obaervanon of Malthns, that these nations “ were not populoos 
In proportion to the land they ooenpied, but to the food they prodneA. Timj 
were prollflc from their pure mornii and conatltuUona. but UMdr luatituUona 
were not cateniated to pioduee food fur th ose whom they bteught into bcUtg.^ 

M. 
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A warlike nation like the Gerraane, without either 
letters, arts, or money, found some compensation for this 
savage state in the enjoyment of liberty. Their 'poverty 
secured their freedom, since our desires and our possessions 
are the strongest fetters of despotism. “Among the 
Suiones (says Tacitus) riches are held in honor. They are 
therefore subject to an absolute monarch, who, instep of 
intrusting his people with the free use of arms, as is prac- 
tised in the rest of Germany, commits them to the safe 
custody, not of a citizen, or even of a freedrnan, but of a 
slave. The neighbors of the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk 
even below servitude ; they obey a woman.” “ In the men- 
tion of these excejitions the great historian sufficiently 
acknowledges tlie general theory of government. We are 
only at a loss to conceive by what means riches and despot- 
ism could penetrate into a remote corner of the North, and 
extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such fierce- 
ness on the frontier of the Roman provinces, or how the 
ancestors of those Danes and Norwegians, so distinguished 
in latter ages by their unconquereil spirit, ci>uld thus tamely 
resign the great character of Genn.an liberty." Some tribes, 
however, on the eoxst of the Baltic, acknowledged the au- 
thority of kings, though without relimjai-shing the rights of 
men," but iu the far greater part of Germany the form of 
government was a <leiiiocracy, temjKTed, indeed, and con- 
trolled, not so much by general and p«>siti\ e laws, as by the 
occasional ascendant of birth or valor, of cloijuenco or 
superstition." 

Civil governments, in their first institution, are volun- 
tary associations for mutual defence. To obtain the desiretl 
end, it is absolutely neees.xary that each individual should 
conceive himself obliged to submit his private opinions and 

o Ta<4t. Oennaii. 44, 4A. FreliuihrmluB (who dedimtod his «ni>»l<)inent to 
LItj ki ChrlsUiisof S»«deu) tliiiik* iintiici tu kv ajigry wiih tlto lloinsu who 
exprtmed do very little reverence (or Nortlieni qiiefiui.' 

^ May we nut «ii«|>ect that «ui>eniUll<iu waa the paroiil of deapotlKni ? The 
deeccndaiita of Odin (whose rai'e wa» nut cxuiicl till the year luW). are ntd to 
liave reigned in Hv/ttien above a tbouaaiid yean The ceniple ot Unaai WM Uie 
ancient aeat of rellgluii and «nt|dre. Id Ui« «i>ar ll.vt I llnd a alUKUlar law, plte 
itlbitiiiE the luw and protuaalun of amta to any uacopi th« iti»K'a uttartU. fa it 
not Drobatde that it wan coloroil hy the nreietn'c ot reviving an old InaUUltte 
See Ilahn'D Hietor) of Swedeu in the Bibllotiinquo itoiaonniM. ton. xl. and xtv. 

* Tacit, ijerin. c. 43, « id. o. 11, IXi 13, tie. 


* The Sulonea and the Bltouea are the ancient liihahitanta of Beandinavla : 
their name niay ho tiw ed in that of Sweden ; they did not belong to Uw taee of 
the ftoevl, but that of the tioitdiuevi or Cimturt, whom the Suevl, lu vary mmota 
UniM, drove back leirt t4i the weal, i>art to the tnirth .- they were afterwarda mto* 
gled wtUi Saevlan trihee, among otlwre the Gotha, woo have loft irtirtt ut tlMtt 
name and power iu the Ule of UoUiiaud.— dL 
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aetiens to tbojodgment of the greater number of his asso* 
etates. The wrman tribes were contented with tins rude 
but liberal outline of political societj*. As soon as a youth, 
born of free parents, had attained the age of manhood, he 
was introduced into the general council of his countrymen, 
solemnly invested with a sliield and spear, and adopted as 
an equal and worthy member of the military commonwealth. 
The assembly of the warriors of the tnbe was convened at 
stated seasons, or on sudden emergencies. The trial of 
public offences, the election of magistrates, and the great 
tmsincss of peace and war, were determined by its indejicn- 
dent voice. Sometimes indeed, these important questions 
were previously considered and prepared in a more select 
council of the principal chieftains. “ The magistrates might 
deliberate and persuade, the people only could resolve and 
execute ; and the resolutions of the Germans were for the 
most part hasty and violent. Barbarians accustomed to 
pia(‘e their freedom in gratifying the present passion, and 
their courage in overlooking all future consequences, turned 
away with indignant contempt from the remonstrances of 

J 'usticc and polii-y, and it was the practice to signify hy a 
lollow murmur their dislike of such timid counsels. But 
whenever a more popular orator proposed to vindicate the 
meanest eitizen from either foreign or domestic injury, 
whenever he called upon his fellow-countrymen to assert 
the national honor, or to pursue some enterprise full of 
danger and glory, a loud clashing of shields and spears 
expressed the eager applause of the assembly. For the Ger- 
mans always met in arms, and it was constantly to be 
dreaded lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction 
and strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well 
as to declare, (heir furious resolves. We may recollect hv>w 
often the diets of Poland have been polluted with blood, 
and the more numerous party has l>een compelled to yield 
to the more violent and seditious.** 

A general of the tribe was elected on occasions of dan- 
ger ; and, if the danger was pressing and extensive, several, 
tribes concuired in the choice of the same general. The 
bravest warrior was named to lead his countrymen into the 
field, by his example rather than by his commands. But 
this power, however limited, w.as still invidious. It expired 

« Qrotln* ebiUis«« »n enpr®**'"" TariUin, pcrtmclantHr \nio pmtraekoUnr. 
Tl>e cfirnoOOtt to •quslly Junt and 

Evas in <H*r aiv-i-nt p»rHa«»«>i th<* h«n>n» often rarrted a qaMdon, not •• 
atari) tij flka namttor of vote*, oe by ibat of their armed foiloweia. 
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with the wAr, and in time of peace the Oerman trSbei «» 
knowledged not any supreme chief." J*rinee» arere, hovn> 
ever, appointed, in the general assembly, to administer 
justice, <«r rather to compose differences," in their respeo* 
tive districts. In the choice of these magistrates, as mnch 
r^ard was shown to birth as to merit." To each was as* 
signed, by the public, a guard and a council of a hundred 
persons, and the first of the princes appears to have enjoyed 
a preSminence of rank and honor which sometimes tempted 
the Romans to compliment him with the regal title." 

The comparative view of the powers of the magistrates, 
m two remarkable instances, is alone sufficient to represent 
the whole system of German manners. The disposal of the 
landed property within their district was absolutely vested 
in their hands, and they distributed it every year according 
to a new division.** At the same time they were not author, 
iced to punish with death, to imprison, or even to strike a 
private citieen.** A people thus jealous of their persons, 
and careless of their j^ossessions, must have l>ecn totally 
destitute of industry and the arts, but animated with a high 
sense of honor and independence. 

The Germans resj)ected only those duties which they 
imposed on themselves. The most obscure soldier resisted 
with disdain the authority of the magistrates. “The noblest 
youths blushed not to be numbered among the faithful com- 
panions of some renowned chief, to whom they devoted 
their arms and service. A noble emulation prevailed among 
the companions to obtain the first place in the esteem of 
their chief; amongst the chiefs, U» acquire the greatest num- 
ber of valiant companions. To bo ever surrounded bv a 
band of select youths was the pride and strength of the ’ 
chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in war. The 
glory of such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the 
narrow limits of their own tribe. Presents and embassies 
solicited their friendship, and the fame of their arms often 
ensured victory to the party which they espoused. In the 
hour of danger it was shameful for the chief to be surpassed 
in valor by nis companions ; sh.'iincful for the companions 
not to equal the valor of their chief. To survive his fall in 
battle was indelible infamy. To protect his person, and to 

*> Cmtax de Bell. G»l. vt. 23. 

* Mtnunat controverriae, ii s very happy expreenlon of Oieear’l. 

Beges ex uoblUtaUi, ducei ex vlrluUt sumuMl. Tacit. Qeno. 7. 

“ CtoTer, Oertn. Ant 1. 1. c. 88. 

*> Omst, tL 22. Tadt. Oerm. 28. 


•• Tacit. Gann. 7. 
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adorn iiu glory with the tropMea of tiieir own expIcM^ woro 
the most eaorra of their duties. The chiefs oombst^ for 
victory, the companions for the chief. The noblest war- 
riors, whenever their native country was sunk in the lari 
ness of peace, maintained their numeroos bands in some die 
tant scene of action, to exercise tbeir restless spirit, and to 
acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts worthy of 
soldiers — ^the warlixe steed, the bloody and ever victorious 
lance — were the rewards which the companions claimed 
from the liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of bis 
hospitable hoard was the only pay that he could bestow, or 
t/tey would accept. W ar, rapine, and the free-will offerings 
of nis friends, supplied the materials of this munificence.” ** 
This institution, however it might accidentally weaken the 
several republics, invigorated the general character of the 
GkTmans, and even ripened amongst them all the virtnes of 
which barbarians are susceptible ; the faith and valor, the 
hospitality and the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards 
in the ages of chivalry. The honorable gifts, bestowed by 
the chief on his brave companions, have been supposed, by 
an ingenious writer, to contain the first rudiments of the 
fiefs, di8tributed,after the conquest of the Roman provinces, 
by the barb.arian lords among their vassals, with a similar 
duty of homage and military service.®* These conditions 
are, however, very repugnant to the maxims of the ancient 
Germans, who delighted in mutual presents, but without 
either imjKjsing, or accepting, the weight of obligations.* 

“ In the days of chivalry, or more properly of romance, 
all the men were brave and all the women were chaste;” 
and notw'ithstanding the latter of these virtues is acquir^ 
and preserved with much more difficulty than the former, it 
is ascribed, almost without exception, to the wives of the 
ancient Gennans. Polygamy was not in use, except among 
the princes, and among them only for the sake of multiply- 
ing their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by manners 
rather tiian by laws. Adulteries were punished as rare and 
inexpiable crimes ; nor w.as seduction justified by example 
and fashion.* We may easily discover that Tacitos indulges 

*• Tacit. Q«nn. IS, U. 

£ .prit den Ixkix, 1. &xz. c. S. TIu brilUant imAjrinaUou o( MontM(|tileu i* 
howaver, b; Uie drf, cold reaaoti of the Abbe de Mably. ObMrvatiaiia 
•nr I'Hlauiire de Fntitce, tom. L p. 3S6. 

On'idcnt maiieribiu, eed use data imputaat, ner acceptta obUnatar. Ttarit. 
Germ. c. SI. 

** The adnltereM waa wblitped thr<-a|[b the village. Neither wealth aof 
ha«nt]r cotiM InaiitTe rpstpaMloa, or proenre her a second huaband, 18, IS. 
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an honest pleasore in the contrast of barbariaa virtneiBiflt- 
the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies ; yet there are 
some striking circumstances that give an air of troth, or at 
least of probst^ity, to the conjugal faith and chastity of the 
Glermans. 

Although the progress of civilisation has undoubtedly 
oontribntea to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, 
it seems to have been less favorable to the virtue of chastity, 
■whose most dangerous enemy is the softness of the mind. 
The refinements of life corrupt while they polish the inter- 
course of the sexes. The gross appetite of love becomes 
most dangerous when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, dis- 
guised by sentimental passion. The elegance of dress, of 
motion, and of manners, gives a lustre to beantj, and in- 
flames the senses through the imagination. Luxurious enter- 
tainments, midnight dances, and licentious spectacles, pre- 
sent at once temptation and opportunity to female frailty.” 
From such dangers the unpolished wives of the barbarians 
were secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful cares of a 
domestic life. The German huts, open, on every side, to 
the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, were a better safeguard of 
conjugal fidelity than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs of 
a Persian harem. To this reason another may be added of 
a more honorable nature. The Germans treated their women 
with esteem and confidence, consulted them on every occa- 
sion of importance, and fondly believed that in their breasts 
resided a sanctity and wisdom more than human. Some of 
tliese interpreters of fate, such as Yelleda, in the Batavian 
war, governed, in the name of the deity, the fiercest nations 
of Germany.” The rest of the sex, without being adored as 
goddesses, were respectc<l as tlie free and equal companions 
of soldiers; associated even by the marriage ceremony to a 
life of toil, of danger, and of glory.” In their great inva- 
sions, the camps of the barbarians were filled with a multi- 
tude of w'omen, who remained finii and undaunted amidst 
the sound of anns, the various forms of destruction, and the 
honorable wounds of their sons and husbands.*" Fainting 
armies of Germans have, more th.an once, liecn driven bacS 
upon the enemy by the generous desp-air of the women, who 

^ Oviil employs two hnnaml Hoes In tbe rssesrcL of plsces tbe tuost fsToi- 
able to love. AImvo all, be ronslders Ibo tbeairu as ilut best adapted to oultact 
tke beauUea of Itoiuo, and to molt them into U’udeniesa and senauallty. 

» Tacit. Ulst. iv. ei, tiS. 

•• TTie marriage present was a yoke of oxen, bomes, and arme. See Oena. «, 
IS. TaeituB tas<Hnewhat too flcria on the sob}^t. 

Tbe change of exvjtrt Intoexsupere Ua most excellent oorrwetion. 
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draadad death modi leaa than aenritade. If tlie daf wae 
irrecoverably lost, they weQ koew how to deliver themselves 
sad their children, with their own hands, from an insnltii^ 
victor.** Heroines of such a oast may claim onr admiration ; 
bat they were most assured^ neither lovely nor very susoepti* 
ble of love. Whilst they afieoted to emulate the stem virtuea 
of ntan, they must have resigned that attractive softness in 
which principally consist the ohann and weakness of woman. 
Conscious pride taught the German females to suppress 
every tender emotion that stood in competition with honor, 
and the first honor of the sex has ever been that of chastity. 
The sentiments and conduct of these high-spirited matrons 
may, at once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and as a 
proof of the ^neral character of the nation. Female cour- 
age, however it may be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed 
by habit, can be only a faint and imperfect imitation of the 
manly valur that distinguishes the age or country in which 
it may be found. 

The religious system of the Germans (if the wild opinions 
of savages can deserve that name) was dictated by their 
wants, their fears, and their ignorance.** They adored the 

S eat visible objects and agents of nature, the ‘Sun and the 
oon, the Fire and the Earth ; together with those imagi- 
nary deities who were supposed to preside over the most im- 
poitant occupations of human life. They were persuaded 
that, by some ridiculous arts of divination, they could dis- 
cover the will of the superior beings, and that human sacri- 
fices were the most j)reciou8 and acceptable offering to their 
altare. Some applause has been hastily bestowed on the 
sublime notion, enteitained by that people, of the Deity, 
whom they neither confined within the walls of a temple, 
nor represented by any human figure ; but when we recol- 
lect that the Germans w'cre unskilled in architecture, and 
totally unacquainted with the art of sculpture, we shall 
readily assign the true reason of a scrujde which arose not 
so much from a superiority of reason as from a want of in- 
genuity. The only temples in Germany were dark and an- 
cient groves, consecratCNd by the reverence of succeeding 

*■ Tacit. Oerm. c. 7. Pluurcli tu Mario. Before Uie wiTW of the Tcoconea 
daatrojred ttMniiaelre* and Uielr chtlilrttu. Otej had offered to eonwidet, on ron- 
ditioii that they (hould be received an the elaves of the vestal virgins. 

* Taclttis hae eniidoyml a few Hii^ and Cluverliis one hundred and twenty- 
four psfea, on this ofaaeure subject. The former ditcoveis tn Oennany the goda 
of Qnece and Borne. The latter Is pocitive, that, under the emblems of the son, 
the meoB, and the itr*, his pious ancestors worshipped the Titoity la nahjf. 

Id 
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an invteible jpow^r, by presenting no distinct object fear 
or wdrship, impressed the mind with a still deeper sebsb of 
retigions norror;** and the priests, rode and illiterate as 
th^ were, had been taught by erperienoe the use of evert 
artifice that could preserve and fortify impressions so wm 
suited to their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable 
of conceiving or embracing the useful restraints of laws, 
erposes them naked and unarmed to the blind terrors of 
superstition. The German priests, improving this favorable 
temper of their countrymen, had assumed a jurisdiction 
even in temporal concerns which the magistrate could not 
venture to exercise; and the haughty warrior patiently sub- 
mitted to the lash of correction, when it was inflicted, not 
by any human power, but by the immediate order of the 
god or war.** The defects of civil policy were sometimes 
supplied by the intcrpo.sition of ecclesiastical authority. 
The latter was constantly exerted to maintain silence and 
decency in the popular assemblies ; and was sometimes ex- 
tended to a more enlarged concern for the national welfare. 
A solemn procession w.ss occa-sionallv celebrated in the pres- 
ent countries of Mecklenburgh an(3 Pomerania. The un- 
known symbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was 
placed on a carriage drawn by cows ; and in this manner 
the goddess, whose common residence w'as in the Isle of 
Rugen, visited several adjacent tribes of her worshippers. 
Daring her process the sound of war was hushed, quarrels 
were suspended, arms laid a.sidc, and the restless Germans 
had an opportunity of tasting the blessings of peace and 
harmony.** The tmee of GfM, so often and so ineffectually 
proclaimed by the clergy of the eleventh century, was an 
obvious imitation of this anciint custom.** 

But the influence of religion was far more powerful to 
inflame, than to moderate, the fierce passions of the Ger- 
mans. Interest and fanaticism often prompted its ministers 

OThe racml wnod. described irltb such snbllme horror by Lorsti, wss in 
the neighborhood o{ Marseilles ; but there were many of U>e same kind in Oei- 
many.* 

« Tacit. Germania, c. 7. • Id., c. 40. 

• See Dr. Bobenson's History ol Charles V. toI. 1. note lo. 


• The ancient Germans had shaiwle-s idols, and, when they began to build 

more eettled babllatioiis, they raliiM alto icin(>les, such aathM to the goddees 
Tenfana. who presided over dlviiiation. See Adclung. of Ane. Ownuanm 
p. m-<3. 
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to ssil^ify the most daring and the most anjost enterprises, 
by the i^probation of Heaven, and full assurances of Btio« 
cess, consecrated standards, long revered in the groves 
of superstition, were placed in the front of the battle ; " 
and the hostile army was devoted with dire execrations to 
the gods of war and of thunder.** In the faith of soldiers 
(and snch were the Germans) cowardice is the most unpar- 
donable of sins. A brave man was the M'orthy favorite of 
their martial deities ; the wretch who bad lost his shield 
was alike banished from the religious and civil assemblies 
of his countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to have 
embraced the doctrine of transmigration,** others imagined 
a gross paradise of immortal drunkenness.™ All agreed 
that a life spent in arms, and a glorious death in battle, were 
the best preparations for a happy futurity, either in this or 
in another world. 

The immortality so vainly promised by the priests was, 
in some degree, conferred by the bards. That singular or- 
der of men has most deservedly attracted the notice of all 
who have attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. Their genius 
and character, as well as the reverence jiaid to that important 
office, have hwn siifficienfly illustrated. But we cannot so 
easily exjiress, or even conceive, the enthusiasm of arms and 
glory which they kindled in the breast of their audience. 
Among a polislicd ]>ev>ple a tasle for poetry is rather an 
amusement of the fancy than .a pas.sion of the soul. And 
yet, w'hen in calm retirement we peruse the combats de- 
scribed by Homer or Tasso, wc are insensibly seduced by 
the fiction, and feel a momentary glow of martial ardor. 
But how faint, how coM is the sensation which a peaceful 
mind can recei\ e from solitary study ! It w.as in tlie hour 
of liattle, or in the feast of victory, that the bards cele- 
brated the glory of the heroes of ancient days, the ances- 
tors of those w.arlikc chieftains, who listened with transport 
to thoir artless but animated strains. The view of arms 
and danger heightened the effect of the military song; and 
the passions which it tended to excite, the desire of fame, 

*•' Tacit. Oermatila, c 7. Ttieafl atMutards were oiiljr the heads of wild hoasla. 

** Soe au liialaii- e of this custom. Tacit. Aunal. xlli. fil. 

*■ ewsaar Diodorus, and Liicax, seem to ascribe tliis doctrine to the Gauls, hut 
U. Pcllontier (Himolrc des 0«ltea, I. IH. c. IS) lahont to reduce their expresaioua 
hi a more orthodox teiuc. 

Ctnteemlng this amas but allorlue doctrins of the Edda, see Fable tx. hi the 
riirlOttS veral^ a of that hook, ptiblishsid by M Mallsi, in his DitroducUon to tha 
Hlatory of Denmark. 
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and the contempt of death; were the habitual sentimenta oi 
a German mind.^^ * 

Such was the situation and such were the manners of 
the ancient Grermans. Their climate, their want of learn- 
ing, of arts, and of laws, their notions of honor, of gal- 
lantry, and of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed to form a 
people of military heroes. And yet we find that, during 
more than two hundred and fifty years that elapsed from 
the defeat of Varus to the reign of Decius, these formid- 
able barbarians made few considerable attempts, and not 
any material impression, on the luxurious and enslaved prov- 
inces of the empire. Their progress was checked by their 
want of arms and discipline, and their fury was diverted by 
the intestine divisions of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and not without 
truth, that the command of iron soon gives a nation the 
command of gold. But the rude tribes of Germany, alike 
destitute of both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly 
to acquire, by their unassisted strength, the possession ot 
the one as well as the other. The face of a German army 
displayed their poverty of iron. Swords and the longer 
kind of lances they could seldom use. Their framem (as 
they called them in their own language) were long spears 
beaded with a sharp but narrow iron point, and which, as 
occasion required, they either darted from a distance, or 
pushed in close onset. With this spear and with a shield 
their cav.alry was contented. A multitude of darts, scat- 
tered’® with incredible force, were an additional resource 

n See Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Dlod Sicul. I. t. Stral>o. 1. Iv. p 107. The claaalcal 
reader may remember the rank of Ilemodocue in the Phtraciaii court, and Uu 
ardor Infused by Tyrtseue Into the fainting Sparlaiis. Yet there is little probabll* 
tty that the Greeks and the Germans wore the same i>eople. Miirh learned tiHSiiig 
might be apared, If our aiitiquanaiis would condesrpiid to reflect, that elmllai 
manners will naturally be produced liy sindlar sltiiations. 

Miss’lla spargunt, Tacit. Germ. e. 6. Either that historian used a Tague ex- 
preasion, or he meant that they were thrown at random. 


* Besides these battle songs, the Germans saiiu at their festival banquets ^ac. 
Ann. 1 6.)), and around the bodies of their slain heroes. King Theodorfc, or the 
tribe of the Goths, killed in a battle against Attlla, was honored by songs while 
he was borne from the field of battle, domaiides, c. 41. Tlie same honor waa 
{laid to the remains of Attlla. Ibid r. 40. According to some Idatorians, tbs 
Germans had songs also at their weddings . but tills appears to me inconslstenl 
with their customs, in wliich marriage waa no mote tliaii tbe purebase of a wife. 
Besides, tliere Is but one Instance of this, tliat of Die Unthiu king, Ataulph, who 
sang himself the nuptial hymn when he espouseil Placidia, sister of the emperors 
Arcndins and Hononns (Oiympiodor. p. 0). But this marriage was celebrated ac. 
cording to the Roman rites, of which tbe nuptial songs formed a part Adeluug, 
p. 382.^— G. 

Charlemagne ts said to have polleoted the national tonga of the andent Oep 
mans. Eginhard, Vit. Car. Mag. — M. 
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oi the inf^tiy. Their military drees, when they wore any^ 
was nothing more than a loose mantle. A variety of colors 
was the only ornament of their wooden or osier fields. 
Few of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce 
any by helmets. Though the horses of Germany were 
neither beautiful, swift, nor practised in the skilful evolu- 
tions of the Roman manege, several of the nations obtained 
renown by their cavalry; but, in general, the principal 
strength of the Germans consisted in their infantry,” which 
was drawn up in several deep columns, according to the 
distinction of tribes and families. Impatient of fatigue and 
delay, these half-armed warriors rushed to battle with dis- 
sonant shouts and disordered ranks ; and sometimes, by the 
effort of native valor, prevailed over the constrained and 
more artificial bravery of the Roman mercenaries. But as 
the barbarians poured forth their whole souls on the first 
onset, they knew not how to rally or to retire. A repulse 
was a sure defeat ; and a defeat was most commonly total 
destruction. When wo recollect the complete armor of the 
Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions, for- 
tified camps, and military engines, it appears a just matter 
of surprise, how the naked and unassisted valor of the bar- 
barians could dare to encounter, in the field, the strength 
of the legions, and the various troops of the auxiliaries, 
which seconded their operations. The contest was too 
unequal, till the introduction of luxury bad enervated the 
vigor, and a spirit of disobedience and sedition had relaxed 
the discipline, of the Roman armies. The introduction of 
barbarian auxiliaries into those armies was a measure 
attended with very obvious dangers, as it might gradually 
instruct the Germans in the arts of war and of policy. 
Although they were admitteil in small numbers and with 
the strictest precaution, the example of Civilis was proper 
to convince the Romans that the danger was not imagi- 
nary, and that their precautions were not always sufficient.'* 
During the civil wars that followed the death of Nero, that 
artful and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies conde- 
scended to compare with HannibaJ and Sertorius,” formed 
a great design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired 

>3 It ww tlielr principal UlatincUon from the Saimatiaiu, whosenenllj fought 
on horseback. 

the relathin of thla enterpilae oocuplea a great part of the fourth and Sfth 
books of tbe Hletory of Taeitua, and U more remnrkable for Itt eloauenoe tbaea 
perepieuity. Sir Henry Savllle has obeerreil aereral inacouraolea. 

Tacit. HUt, Iv. 13. like tbein he had loet au eye. 
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to his standard. He introduced on enny of Germans Into 
Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of Treves and Lansres 
to embrace his cause, defeated the legions, destroyed their 
fortified camps, and employed against the Romans the 
military knowledge which he had acquired in their service. 
When at length, after an obstinate struggle, he yielded to 
the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself and his 
country by an honorable treaty. The Batavians still con- 
tinued to occupy the islands of the Rhine,” the allies, not 
the servants, of the Roman monaixhy. 

II. The strength of ancient Germany appears formidable, 
when we consider the effects that might have been produced 
by iis united effort. Tlie wide extent of country might 
very possibly contain a million of v^arriors, as all who were 
of age to bear arms were of a temper to use them. But 
this fierce multitude, incapable of concerting or executing 
any plan of national greatnes.s, was agitated by various and 
often hostile intentions. Germany was divided into more 
than forty independent states ; and, even in each state, the 
union of the several tribes was c.Ytrcinely loose and preca- 
rious. The barbarians were easily provoked ; they knew 
not how to forgive an injury, innch less an insult ; their 
resentments were bloody and implacable. The casual dis- 
putes that so frequently happened in their tumultuous 
parties of hunting or drinking were sufficient to inflame 
the minds of whole nations ; the private fend of any con< 
siderable chieftains diffused itself among their followers 
and allies. To chastise the insolent, or to plunder the 
defenceless, were alike causes of w’ar. The most formidable 
states of Germany affected to encompass their territories 
w'ith a wide frontier of solitude and devastation. The 
awful distance preserved by their neighliors attested the 
terror of their arms, and in some measure defended them 
from the danger of unexpected incursions.’’ 

“The Bructeri* (it is Tacitus who now speaks) were 
totally exterminated by the neighboring tribes,’* jirovoked 

™ It was contaiiied between the two branches of the old Rhine, as they sub* 
aisted before the face of the country was changed by art and nature. SeeCIuver. 
Gennau. Antig. 1 lit. o. 30 , 37 . 

” CiBsar de Bell. Gal 1. t1. 23. 

n xhey are mentioned, howeyer, in tbe iTth and vth centurlea by Nazarina, 
Ammianus, Claudiau, &c., as a tribe of Franks. See Ciaver. Germ. Antig. 1. ilL 
«. 13 . 


* Tbe Bmcteri were a non-Suevian tribe, who dwelt below tba dnebles of 
OidenbaTgb and l..auen1>urgh, on the borders of the I.ippe, and in the Harta 
Monntaiiiit it was among them that tbe priestess Velleda obtained her rewnna 
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fey their insolence, i^aredl by tbe hopes .of spoil, tmd perhaps 
inspired by the tutelar deities of tbe empire. Above rixty 
thousand barbarians were destroyed ; not by tbe Boman 
arms, but in our sight, and for our entertainment. May 
ihe nations, enemies of Rome, ever preserve this enmity to 
each other 1 Wo have now attained the utmost verge oi 
prosperity,™ and have nothing left to demand of fortune, 
except the discord of the barbarians.”*® — ^These sentiments, 
lees worthy of tlie humanity than of the patriotism of Tacitus, 
express the invariable maxims of the policy of his countn'- 
men. They deemed it a much safer expedient to divide 
than to combat the barbari-ans, from whose defeat they 
could derive neither honor nor advantage. The money and 
negotiations of Rome insinuated themselves into the heart 
of Germany ; and every art of seduction was used with 
dignity to conciliate those nations whom their proximity 
to the Rhine or Danube might render the most useful 
friends as well as the most troublesome enemies. Chiefs of 
renown and power were flattered by the most trifling 
presents, which they received either as marks of distinction, 
OI as the instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions the 
weaker faction endeavored to strengthen its interest by 
entering into secret connections with the governors of the 
frontier provinc(«i. Every quarrel among the Germans was 
fomented by the intrigues of Rome; and every plan o( 
union and public good was defeated by the stronger bias of 
private jealousy and interest.*’ 

The genend consi)Iracy which terrified the Romans undei 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus comprehended almost ah 
the nations of Germany, and even Sarmatia, from the mouth 
of the Rhine to that of the Danube.®"' It is impossible foi 
US to determine whether this Imsty confederation was formed 
by necessity, by reason, or by j)assion ; but wo may rast 
assured that the barbarians were neither allured by the 
iudolence nor provoked by the ambilioii, of the Roman 
monarch. This dangerous invasion required all the firm- 
ness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed generals of ability 

^ Vrttfnuhiiii U the oommoii reading ; but good aense, Lipsiua, and some MSS. 
declare f»r ( V-rye imAu*. 

•“'ftielt. Oerinajiia, c. .13. The piouaAbMde la Bloterie te teiy augiT witli 
TWIiua, talk* of the devil, who woe a murderer from the heglniilng, &a., Ac. 

Many ImcoR of thl« (wUcy maybe ducuvured lu Taeltua luid Oioii ; and 
many more may be liifem-d from tlie prinelplee of hoinan nature. 

■■ Hiat. Ang. p. 31. Amminu. Marcellin. I. xxxi. e. 5, Aurcl. Victor. Tha 
•mperor Mareoa was reduued louUUie rich fuiulturo of the palace, audio auUst 
■lave., and tobtwn. 
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in the Beveral stations of attack, and assiuned in person tiM 
conduct of the most important province on the upper 
Danube. After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of 
the barbarians was subdued. The Quad! and the Marco* 
manni,** who had taken the lead in the war, were the most 
severely punished in its catastrophe. They were como 
manded to retire five miles** from their own banks of the 
Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who 
were immediately sent into Britain, a remote island, where 
they might be secure as hostages, and useful as soldiers.** 
On the frequent rebellions of the Qnadi and Marcomanni, 
the irritated emperor resolved to reduce their country into 
the form of a province. His designs were disapi^ointed by 
death. This formidable league, however, the only one that 
appears in the two first centuries of the Imperial history, 
was entirely dissipated, without leaving any traces behind 
in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter, we have con- 
fined ourselves to the general outlines of tlie manners of 
Germany, without attempting U> describe or to distinguish 
the various tribes which filled that great country in the 
time of Csesar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, or 
as new tribes successively present themselves in tlie series 
of this history, we shall concisely mention their origin, their 
situation, and their particular character. Modern nations 
are fixed and permanent societies, connected among them- 
selves by laws and government, bound to their native soil by 
art and agriculture. The German tribes were voluntary 
and fluctuating associations of soldiers, almost of savages. 
The same territory often changed its inhabitants in the tide 
of conquest and emigration. The same communities, unit- 
ing in a plan of defence or inva.sion, bestowed a new till© 
on their new confederacy. The dissolution of an ancient 
confederacy restored to tlie independent tribes their jiecu- 
liar but long-forgotten ap[>ellation. A victorious state often 

Tbe Maroomaiiiii, n rolonjr, wbo, from tlio liankii of the UlUne, occupied 
Bohemia and Mora\ la, had once erecU<d a Kreat and formidable raonareby under 
their Ling Maruboduu,. See Strabo, I. tu. Ip. liSOJ. Veil. I'at. il. lOs. TarJt. 
Annal. 11. fi3.» 

e* Mr. Wotton (Hletory of liunie, p. ISC) InereaHca the prohlhUioii to ten tijnee 
tbe diatance. Ilia rtMUto'nliiu U apeclous, but not cuncludvc. JTlre mile* were 
sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

* IMoti, 1. Ixxi. and Ixxil. 


• The mark-mannen. the Marrh-men or borderora. There eeeiiiB little doubt 

that tbU wee an nppellatlon, rather Uuui a proper name, of a part of Uw gmt 
Sueviao or Teuuiiiic race.— B. 
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oommnnicated its own name to a vanqnisbed people. Some* 
times crowds of volunteers flocked from all parts to the 
standard of a favorite leader ; his camp became their 
country, and some circumstance of the enterprbe soon 
tmve a common denomination to the mixed multitude, 
’ihe distinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually 
varied by themselves, and confounded by the astonished 
subjects of the Roman empire.** 

Wars aud the admin btration of public affairs are the 
principal subjects of history; but the number of persons 
Interested in these busy scenes is very different, according 
to the different condition of mankind. In great monarchies 
millions of obedient subjects pursue their useful occupations 
in peace and obscurity. The attention of the umter, as 
well as of the reader, is solely confined to a court, a capital, 
a regular army, and the districts which happen to be the 
occasional scene of military operations. But a state of 
freedom and barbarism, the season of civil commotions, or 
the situation of petty republics,” raises almost every mem. 
ber of the community into action, and consequently into 
notice. The irregular divisions, and the restless motions, 
of the p^ple of Germany dazzle our imagination, and seem 
to multiply their numbers. The profuse enumeration of 
kings and warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us to 
forget that the same objects are continually repeated under 
a variety of appellations, and that the most splendid appel- 
lations have been frequently lavished on the most inconsid- 
erable objects. 

■* S«« sn ezaellent dlMwrtaUon on Uie origin ami mlgratlona of nation*, ia Ui* 
llAmoiraa <le I'Acadniilie <1«* InM-riiitloiw, Unu. rvUL pp. U la aeldmthat 

tha antiquarian ainltb* phtkiaopher are w> bappil blendml. 

'’Should weaospoct that Athena contained onljr :il,noo dtiaena, and Sparta 
no more than S9.0DO 1 See Home and Wallace on tbo number of mi^lnd In an- 
aleiit and modem timee.* 


* ThU number, though too poalUrelx atated, la probablf nut far wrong, aa an 
average eatlmate. On the aubject of Athenian populaclnn, see St. Croix, Acad, 
dea Inaerip. xWlU. Boeekh, PnhHe Reonom; of Atben*. 1. 47. Kng. Trana. 

l^ne* rllnton, Faatl Hellenic!, vul. i. n. 3bl. The latter author catb^tea tha 
atUxena of SparU at 33,000.— hi. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE EUPEBOBS DBCIUS, GALLUS, jKMILIANUS, TALEBIAll 

ATNI) GAiUBNTJS. THB GEUEBAl. IRBCPTIOU OP THK 

BABBABIANS. THJB THIBTY TYBANTS. 

Feom the great secular games celebrated by Philip, to 
the death of the emperor GalHeiius, there elapsed twenty 
years of shamo and misfortune. During that calamitous 
period, every instant of time was jnarked, every province 
of the Roman world was afflicted, by barbarous invaders 
and military tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to 
approach tlie last and fatal moment of its dissolution. 
The confusion of the times, and the scarcity of authentio 
memorials, oppose equal difficulties to the historian who 
attempts to preserve a clear and unbroken thread of narra- 
tion. Surrounded with imperfect fragments, always con- 
cise, often obscure, and sometimes contnidiclory, he is 
reduced to collect, to compare, and to conjecture: and 
though he ought never to {dace his conjectures in the rank 
of facts, yet the knowledge of liuman nature, and of the 
sure operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, might, 
on some occasions, supply the want of liistoncal materials. 

There is not, for instance, &r.\ difficulty in conceiving 
that the successive murders of so many emperors had 
loosened all the ties of allegiance between the prince and 
people; that all the genenils of Philip were disposed to 
imitate the example of their master ; and that the caprice 
of armies long since habituated to frequent and violent 
revolutions might every day raise to the throne the most 
obscure of their fellow-soldiers. History can only aild, 
tliat the rebellion against the emperor Philip broke out in 
the summer of the year two hundred and forty-nine, among 
the legions of Mmsia; and that a subaltern officer,* namea 
Marinus, was the object of their seditious choice. Philip 
was alarmed. He dreaded lest the treason of the Moesian 
army should prove the first spark of a general coiiflagratiou, 

' Tile expreeiion used by Zoslmuf and Zonaraa may >4{nify that Marinua eoaa 
■landed a century, a cohort, or a legion. 
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Dlsteaoted with the conscioasness of his guilt and of his 
dagger, he oommunioatcd the inteUigenoe to the senate. A 
gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and perhaps of 
disaffection; tiU at length Decius, one of the assembly, 
assuming a spirit worthy of his noble extraction, venturM 
to discover more intrepidity than the emperor seemed to 
possess. He treated the whole business with contempt, as 
a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, and Philip’s rival as a 
phantom of royalty, who in a very few days would be de- 
stroyed by the same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of tlie prophecy inspired Philip with a 
just esteem for so able a counsellor; and Decius appeared 
to him the only person capable of restoring peace and dis- 
cipline to an army whose tumultuous spirit did not imme- 
diately subside after the murder of Marinus. Decius,* who 
long resisted his own iiumination, seems to have insinuated 
the danger of presenting a leader of merit to the angry and 
apprehensive minds of the soldiers ; and his prediction was 
again confirmed by the event. The legions of Majsiafoiced 
their judge to become their accomplice. They left him only 
the alternative of death or the purple. Ilis subsequent 
conduct, after that decisive measure, w.as unavoidable. He 
conducted, or followed. Ids army to the confines of Italy, 
whither Philip, collecting sill Ids force to repel thf' formid- 
able competitor whom he had raised up, advanced to meet 
him. The Imperial troops were su|>erior in number; but 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, commanded by an 
able and experienced leader. Philip was either killed in 
the battle or put to death a few days afterw’ards at Verona. 
His son and associate in the empire w.is inas8.acred at liomc 
by the Prirtorian guards ; and the victorious Decius, with 
more favorable circumstances than the ambition of th.it age 
ran usually plead, was universally acknowledged by the 
senate and jirovinccs. It is rejxirtcd that, immediately 
after his reluctant acceptance of the fitle of Aut^stus, he 
^liad assured Philip, by a private message, of bis innocence 
and loyalty, solemnfy protesting that, on his arrival in 
Italy, he would resign the Irtj>erial ornaments, and return 
to the condition of an oliedient subject. His professions 

• nu UrUi at Bubalta, a IltUo ritlaf^ in Pannonia (Entrop. iz. Victor. In 
Casanrib. «t Kpltom.i, to contradict, iiulcas it was merely accidental, hia 

Buupoaod deacent from tlic Dccil. Six hundred rears bad bestowed nobility on 
tha Deoti : but at the ooinmem-oment of that period, they were only piebeiane of 
tnerU, aroonn the Srst who ahared the consulsUp with the haughty patiirlana 
FlebMaB neclaraiu anlnue, jco. Jureiial, Sat. vtU. -M. See the spirited apetsA 
of Dactna, In Uvy , x> 0. 10. 
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might be alnoere ; bat in the sitaation iortnne had 

placed him, it was scaroelr possible that he could either 
tor rive or be forriven.* 

The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the 
works of peace and the administration of justice, when he 
was summoned to the banks of the Danube by the invasion 
of the Goths. This is the first considerable occasion in 
which history mentions that great people, who afterwards 
broke the Koman power, sacked the Capitol, and reigned in 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So memorable was the part which 
they acted in the subversion of the Western empire, that the 
name of Goths is frequently but improperly used as a gen- 
eral appellation of rude and warlike baioarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after the con- 
quest of Italy, the Goths, in possession of present greatness, 
very naturally indulged themselves in the prospect of past 
and of future glory. They wished to preserve tlie memory 
of their ancestors, and to transmit to posterity tlieir own 
achievements. The principal minister of the court of 
Kavenna, the learned Cassiotlorus, gratified the inclin.atiort 
of the conquerors in a Gothic history, which consisted of 
twelve books, now reduced to the imperfect abridgment of 
Jomandes.* These writers passed with the most artful con- 
ciseness over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
successful valor, and adorned the triumph with m-my Asi- 
atic trophies, that more properly belonged to the people of 
Scj'thia. On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertain, but 
the only memorials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths from the vast island, or peninsula, of 
Scandinavia.** That extreme country of the North was 

* Zosimtu, 1. 1. p. 20, «. 22. Zfinmtae, I. zll. p. 024, edit. Ixiurre. 

rSee the preface* of Cawtiodorue and .JoniandeH ; ItUsoiprUing that the lat- 
ter ehould be omitted in the excellent edition, publixhed by Grutlua, of the Uolhto 
writer*. 

• On the antborltr of AblaTloa, Jomandef quote* some old Uoibic chrooiele* 
In yene. De Beb. ueticia, c. 4. 


• The Goths have Inhabited HcandinaTis, but It waa not their original babita* 
tion. XhU great nation wn* aiK'ieiiily of the SneTlnn race ; it ocr'uplcd. In the 
time of Taciins, and long before, Mecklenburgh, Foinerania, Soutbeni Prussia, 
Skod the iiorth-we«t of Poland. A little before the birth of .1 . C., and In the first 
year* of tliat century, they belonged to the kingdom of Marbod, king of the Mar- 
comaniii ; bat Cotwalda, a young Gothic prince, dellvereil them from that tyran- 
ny, and established his own |«wer over the kingdom of tbe Mairomanni, already 
much weakened by the Tlctories of Tiberius. The |iower of tbe Goths at that 
tiine mnst have been great ; it waa probably from them that the Sinus Codanua 
(the Baltic) took this name, as it was afterwards called Mare Suevimm, and Mare 
Venedlcam. during the superiority of the proper Snerl and the Veitedl. Tito 
epoch in which the Goths passed Into Scandinavia Is unknown. Bee Adeluitg, 
Hist, of Anc. Germany, p. 2no. Oatterer, Hist. Unlv. 4fi8, — G. 

M. St. Martin observes that the Scandinavian descent of the Ootbs rests on tlM 
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not unktioliim to the 'conquerors of Italy : the ties of anoint 
oonsan^nity had been strengthened by recent offi^ of 
friendship; and a Scandinavian kin^ had cheerfully abdi- 
oated his savage greatness, that he might pass the remainder 
of his days in the peaceful and polished court of Ravenna.* 
3Iany vestiges, which cannot be ascribed to the arts of pojp. 
nlar vanity, attest the ancient residence of the Goths in 
countries Myond the Baltic. From the time of the geog- 
rapher Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden seems to 
have continued in the possession of the less enterprising 
remnant of the nation, and a large territory is even at pres, 
ent divided into east and west Gothland. During the middle 
ages (from the ninth to tlie twelfth century), whilst Chris- 
tianity was advancing with a slow progress into the North, the 
Goths and tlie Swedes composed two distinct and sometimes 
hostile members of the same monarchy.' The latter of these 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing the former. 
The Swedes, who might well be satisfied with their own 
fame in arms, liave, in every age, claimed the kindred glory 
of the Goths. In a moment of discontent against the court 
of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated that his victorious 
troops were not degenerated from their brave ancestors, who 
had already subdued the mistress of the world.* 

Till the end of the eleventh century a celebrated temple 
subsisted at Uiisal, the most considerable town of the Swedes 

• Jornsndci, c. 3. 

’ Stw In the Prulegomenn of Gpotltti §ome oxtnM?U from Adam of Bro- 
man and ^xo-Gmniinaiioiis. Tlio formar wroi® in tiie year 1077. Ibe laitor 
flourUbed about the >«ar 

I j* ^#*lV*^*^* Cliarlea XII., 1. ili. When ll»e AuntHana daatred the 

md of the court of Home affniintt Guittavuii Ailolphus, vbev Hlvava repcaaented 
mill conqueror u the ltiie«r (ueccaitor of Alariv. Hxrte'i'Uistory of Ou«tsru«, 
TOl« li. p« 123. 

uumorlty of .Tonisndw, who professed to derive it from Uie traditions of the 
OoUks. llo la supported by lhwo|>i«a and Psulua DUcoiiiu. Yet the tiotbe are 
unquestionably the same with tlie Geue of the earlier hlatoriana. St. Martiu.note 
on l.e Beau, Hist, du baa Ktnpire, til. 321. The Identity of the Getae and Gotha 
. “y >*•>, senerally ulmltUal. On the ivhole. they i.eem lo be one vast 

branch of the Indo-Teuuinic race, who spread Irreitularly towards the north of 
Kurope, and at different periods, and In lUffereiit ragioiis, came In contact with 


ft it^dus of (lofillic: trlbcfi from the Norch. 

Malta Brun conaldera that there are etroiijt grounds for recoivhig the Islandto 


voyage of Prtheas, which Matte Brun considers genuine, the Goths were In poo. 
seaaion of Scandinavia, KyOoUiland, 230 years before J. C., and of a tract on the 
wniinent (RelddSoUiland) between the montlia of the Vistula and the Oder. In 


fuiupi, aocoi^lnu Ui Bopp. Is the link betsreen the Sanscrit and the modem Tev> 
wnte ulaleeta : "1 think that I am rcailtngSansciilwhenl am readluaClphUaa." 
Bopp Conjugation* System der Sanscrit Spracbe, preface, p, x.— M. 
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»nd Goths. It was enriched wi^ the ^Id which th« Sean* 
dinavisus had acquired in their pira^al adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the three priuo 
oipal deities, the god of war, the goddess of generation, and 
the of thunder. In the general festival, that was solem* 
cized every ninth year, nine animals of every species (with- 
out excepting the human) were sacrificed, and their bleeding 
bodies suspended in the sacred grove adjacent to the temple. 
The only traces that now subsist of this barbaric superstition 
are contained in the Edda,* a system of mythology, compiled 
in Iceland about the tliirteenth century, and studied by the 
learned of Denmark and Sweden, as the most valuable re- 
mains of their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of the Edda, 
we can easily distinguish two persons confounded under the 
name of Odin ; the god of war, and the great legislator of 
Scandinavia. The latter, the Mahomet of the North, insti- 
tuted a religion adapted to the climate and to the people. 
Numerous tribes on either side of the Baltic were subdued 
by the invincible valor of Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, 
and by the fame which he acquired oi a most skilful magi- 
cian. The faith that he had propagated, during a long and 
prosperous life, he TOnfirmed by a voluntary death. Appre- 
hensive of the ignominious approach of di.seaso and infirmity, 
he resolved to exjiire as became a warrior. In a solemn 
assembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in 
nine mortal places, ha-steuing away (as he asserted with his 
dying voice) to prejiare tlie feast of heroes in the palace of 
the God of war.*® 

The native and projier habitation of Odin is distinguished 
by the apjicllation of As-gard. The h.!])]!)' rc.semblancc of 
that name writh As-burg, or As-of,** words of a similar sig- 
nification, has given ri.se to an historical system of so pleas- 
ing a contexture, that we could almost wish to persuiulo 
ourselves of its trutlf. It is supposed that Odin was the 
\hief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt on the banks of the 

* See Adam of Bremen In Grotil Proleffomenin* p. 105. The toropU of 

destroyed by lugo, kiiiff of Swodeu, wlio l*e(ra)k aU reign in the >«iir lO.aiid 
about fourscore years afterwaiUs a i;bnsUaii caihedrul was erorted on lU rulita. 
tieo Dalin *0 Historv of Sweden, In the Bibliolb^ue IbiUonn<^. 

Mallet, introuucUoM » rMIstoire du l>wk»riiian’. 

” Mallet, c. It. p. ftS , luu collected from Strabo, niny, Ptolemv, and Stopbanua 
Bjaantlaas, vegUgos of such a city and people. 


^ Eddas hare at lengUi been made accessible to European eebolare by the 
^MBpiiettoii of the publication of the Saemnnillne iSd^ by the Arne MifttBim 
vommisridou, in 3 vole. 4to., with acoploue isaicon of ckorttwm isythology.—M* 
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Xdu» till the fall of HilhridatM and the anof of ' 

Jt*ompey menaced the North with servitude. That Odlo, 
yielding with indignant fuiy to a power he was anahle to 
resist, conducted his tribe from the frontiers of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia into Swedeu, with the great design of forming, in 
that inaccessible retreat of fi-eedum, a religion and a people 
which, in some remote age, might be subservient to his im- 
mortal revenge; when his invincible Goths, armed with 
martial fanaticism, should issue in numerous swarms from 
the neighborhood of the Polar circle, to chastise the oppres- 
sors of mankind.'* 

If BO many successive generations of Goths were capable 
of preserving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian origin, 
we must not expect, from such unlettered barbarians, any 
distinct account of the time and circumstances of their emi- 
gration. To cross the Baltic was an easy and natural attempt, 
^le inhabitants of Sweden were masters of a sufficient num- 
ber of large vessels with oars,** and the distance is little more 
than one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest ports 
of Pomerania and Pnissia. Here, at length, we land on firm 
and historic ground. At least as early as the Christian sera,'* 
and as late as the age of the Antoni nos,” the Goths were es- 
tablished towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that fer- 
tile province where the commercial cities of Thorn, Elbing, 
Kbnigsherg and Daiitzick, were long afterwards founded. 

>• TI»U won<\erful expedition of Odlii, 'xhlcb, by deducing tlio enmity of the 
Cloth* Kiid Ituiiiiine from ko nieinontlde h enitK, might Buppiv the noble noand- 
work nf «n epi<' p eni, t-Biiiiot oafely be re4-eiM-U ae auibeuUc hlBtory. Accord- 
ing to the nbrinuB (ciiro of tUn lC.ldn, and the interpretation of Uie most Allfnl 
erfile*. AB-gnnl, liiBtcad of denoting n real i ilyof tbe Aalatlc Samtatia, ia the fle- 
tiUou* aptH*1iatloii t.f Uie niyiitic nbfnle of the god*, the Olympus of Scandinavia ; 
from nheiu'c llio proplict ua< euppoaed to dcBconl, wbcu’hw announced hi* near 
rrliginii to Uie tiotbic naliontt, niio were already sealod lu the boathem part* of 
Sveden.* 

Tacit. Gennaitla, c, -U. 

i< Tacit. A mini . il. C'i. If we ennid yield a flim aaaent to the navlgatloiit of 
Python* of MarnctlieB, wo mnel allow that the Uothn had passed the Baltic at 
least three hundml year* lesfore Chrint. 

•a I’pilemy, 1. il. 

•‘By the Ceonaii colonics who followed tbt» arms of the Teutonic knfgbts. 
The oiiiKiuoat and conversion of Prussia were completed by those sdventaren 
In the thirteenth century. 


* A enrioDS letter may be eonsnlted on this nubject from the Swede, Ibre, 
eouneeltor lu the Chancery of (’neat, printed at U psaJ by Kdman, in ITli, atijl 
tranatated into Qerman by M. SehiUaer. OoUIngen, printed tor Bletetiidit, tVlV^ 
— U. 

Uibbon, at a later period of hU work, recanted bis opinion of the troth this 
•rmedlUon of udin. The AtrtaUc origin of Uie t.otlis is almost certain |R>ID the 
at their language to the Sanacrii and Peralan i bat their ndrthertt lolgrip 
tton must have taken mace long tiefure the period pf history. The tramdomut- 
ttosi of tite deity Odin into a warrior rhleftiun, and the whole l^nnd of hil) estnlr- 
Ushnwat In tkaudluavia, U piobablv a theory of the uorthem writeta, w|»tu all 
was redaoed to haro-w«rshli>.— U. 
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Westward of the Goths, the numeroos tribes of the Yasdala 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the sea-ooast 
of Pomerania and Mecklenbuigh. A striking resemblanoe 
of manners, complexion, religion, and language, seemed to 
indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally one 
great people.” The latter appear to have been subdivided 
mto Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidae.” Tlje distinction 
among the Vandals was more strongly marked by the inde- 
pendent names of Ileruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a 
variety of other petty states, many of whicli, in a future age, 
expanded themselves into jmwerful monarchies.t 

In the age of the Antonines the Goths were still seated 

” PHny Natur. Ir. 14) »nd Procopius (In Bell. Vaiidnl. 1. 1. e. 1) agree In 
this opinion. They lived in distent tgtit, end poeseaaed different means of In- 
TMtio^ng the troth. 

IS The Ottro and Hsi, the eastern and weiitem Qotbs, obtained thoee denom- 
inatlont from their original seats in Sraiidinavla.* In all their future morrhes 
and settlements they preeerved, wiUi Uieir names, the same relatire situation, 
vriieii they Arst di'parted fioni Sn'etlen, the infant colony was contained In three 
Tosaels. The thtra, being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, whieh 
afterwards swelled into a imtion, received from that circumstance the appellation 
of Gepidm or Loiterers, joniaiides, c. IT. 


• It was not in Scandinavia that the Gotha were divided into Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths; tiist division took place after their irrnptlon into Uocis in the third 
oentury : those who came fiom Mecklenburgb and i'omeninla were colled Visl- 
gotbs ; those who came from the south of Prussia, and the north-west of Poland, 
called themselves Ostrogoths. Adelung, Hist. All. p. V02. Gatterer, Hist. Vniv. 
431.— O. 

t This opinion Is by no means probable. The Vandals and the Goths equally 
belons^ to the great division of the $uevi, but the two tribes were very differ- 
ent. Those who tore trcot«<l on this Mrt of history, appear to roe to have 
neslected to remark ilmt the ancients almost a) wavs gave the name of the do- 
nuuont and coiiqueiing people to all the weaker and conquerMi races. So Pliny 
calls Vindeli, Vandals, all the people of the north-east of Kurope, because at that 
epoch the Vandals were douhifess the conquering tribe, t'lesor, on the contrary, 
ranges under the name of Sncvl, many of ihe tribes whom Pliny reckons as Van- 
because the Suevl, pioi>crly so called, were then the most powerful tribe in 
Germany. When the Goths, become in their turn conqueroni, had subjugated 
the nationa whom they encountered on their way, these nations lo-t their name 
with their liberty, and liecaine of OoOiic origin, 'llio Vandals Uicinsclves were 
then considered 08 Gotlis ; the HeruH, the Gvpidie, Ac., suffered the ssme fate, 
A common origin was Urns attributed to tribes who hod only been niilte<l by the 
conquests of some dominant nation, and tbU confusion has given rise to a num- 
ber ot historical errors. — G. 

U, St. Martin has a leaniod note (to Le Beau, v. ZAI) on Uie orlrin of the Van- 
dais. The difllculty appears to be in rejecting the close analogy of^the name with 
the Vend or Wendish race, who were of Sclavoniaii, not of Suevianor German 
origin. M. St. Martin supposes that the different races spread from the head of 
the Adriatic to the Baltic, and even the Veneti, on the iliorcs of tlio Adriai Ic, the 
Vlndulici, the tilbea wbicdi gave their name to Vliidobuna, Vitidodtins, Vlndo- 
nlsto, were branchea ot the same stock with the Sclavonion Veiicdl. who at one 
time gave their name to the Baltic ; that they nil spoke dialects of the WendiA 
language, which still prevails In Carinthia, Caminla, part of Bohemta, and LnsA- 
tia, and U hardly extinct in Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. Ihe Vandal race, 
once so fearfully celebrated in the nnnnu of mankind, has so ntteriy perished 
from the face of the earth, that vre are not aware that any veKloea ol toelr Inn- 
guime can be traced, so os ti> throw light on the dlrputM qneatlon or their Ger- 
man, their Sclavoniaii, or iiidependent origin. The weight of andent antborire 
peenja agniivt M. St. .Martin’s opinion. Compare, on the Voodala. Matte Bran. L 
DM. Aire Gibbon’s note, c. xll. n. SB.— 9|. ^ 
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Ill Pnunia. About the reign of Alexander Se verus the Ron^an 

f rovince of Dacia bad already experienced their proximity 
y frequent and destructive inroads.” In this interval, there- 
fore, of about seventy years we must place the second migra- 
tion of the Goths from the Baltic to the Buxine ; but the 
cause that produced it lies concealed among the various 
motives which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbari- 
ans. Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory or a defeat, 
an oracle of the gods or the eloquence of a daring leader, 
were sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder cli- 
mates of the south. Besides the influence of a martial reli- 
gion, the numbers and spirit of the Goths were eqnal to the 
most dangerous adventurers. The use of rouna bucklers 
and short swords rendered them formidable in a close en- 
gagement ; the manly obedience which they yielded to he- 
reditarv kings gave uncommon union and stability to their 
councils;® and the renowned Ainala,the hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Thcodoric, king of Italy, enforced, 
by ascendant of personal merit, the prerogative of his birth, 
which he derived from the Atises, or demigods of the Gothic 
nation.** 

Tlie fame of a great enterprise excited the bravest war- 
riors from all the V andalic state.s of Germany, many of whom 
are seen a few years afterwards combating under the com- 
mon standard of the Goths.** The first motions of the em- 
igrants carried them to the banks of the Prj'pec, a river uni- 
versally conceived by the ancients to be the southern branch 
of the Borysthones.® Tlie windings of that great stream 
through the {)lain8 of Poland and Ilnssia gave a direction to 
their une of march, and a constant supply of fresh water and 
p.asturage to their numerous herds of cattle. They followed 
the unknown course of the river, confident in their valor, 
and careless of whatever power might opjiose their progress. 
The Bastamw and the Veiiedi were thp first who presented 
themselves ; and the flower of their youth, either from choice 

" S«e s fragment of Peter Pstrlcloe In the Excerotn Legntioniun : un) with 
(eganl to ita probable date, see Ttlleroont. Hist, das Enipereuri, tom. iU. p. 34S. 

Omnium haruin gentinm Inalrae, rotunda scuta. breTea gladii, et erga rens 
obaequium. Tacit. Oennauia, c. 43. The QoUts probably acquired their iron by 
the eomineree of amber. 

*t Jornaiidt's. c. in, is, 

’’The Herull, and the ITregundi or Boiwundl, are partleularly mentioned. 
See Maaoou'M History of the aemians, 1. t. A passissm in the Augustan History, 
p. as, seems to allude to this ftrrat eimgrstion. The Maroomannio war was partly 
ooeaatoned by the pressure of barbarous tribes, who fled before Uie arms of mors 
northern barbsrians. 

" D’Anvills, OeograiAile Anulenne, and the third part of hU luoompatahto 
map of Etuopa. 
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or compolsion, increased the Gothic armjr. The Basteran 
dwelt on the northern side of the Carpathian Honntams : 
the immense tract of land that separated the Bastarnse from 
the savages of Finland was possessed, or rather wasted, by 
the Venedi ; ** we have some reason to believe that the first 
of these nations, which distinguished itself in the Hscedo* 
nian war,® and was afterwards divided into the formidable 
trib^ of the Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, «fcc,, derived its 
origm from the Germans.* With better authority, a Sar- 
matian extraction may be assigiieil 'to the Venedi, who 
rendered themselves so fainou.s in the middle ages.® But tlie 
confusion of blood and manners on that doubtful frontier 
often perplexed tlie most accurate observers.-’ As the Goths 
advanced near the Buxine Sea, they encountered a purer 
race of Sarmatians, tlie Jazygea, the Al.ani, t and the Roxo- 
lani ; and they were probably the first Germans who saw the 
months of the Borystijenes .and of the Tanais. If we inquire 
into the characteristic marks of the people of Germany and 
of Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great portions 
of human kind were prinvi})aUy distinguished" by fixed huts 
or movable tents, by a close dress or flowing garments, by 
the marriage of one or of several wives, by a military force, 
consisting, for the most part, either of infantry or cavalry ; and 
above all, by the use of the Teutonic, or of the Sclaroninn 
language ; the last of wliicb lias In'en diffused by conquest 
from the confines of Italy to the neighborhood of Japan. 

Tacit. Germania, c. 46. » Onrer. Germ. Antiqua. 1 lU. c. 43. 

•* The Veue<ti, Uio Alavi, and the Antee, vere the three great tribe* of tlie 
aame people. Jontandes. c. 2t t 

>• Tacitue innat niwuredlT deserve* that title, and even hie oaaliouenupeiiKo ia 
a proof of his diligent inquiries. 


* The Uaataroaa caiiDotbe rvnaldered original inhabitanta of Comuuir; Strabo 
and T.icitue appear to doubt It; Vino alone mils them Gennanit . Puilatnv and 
Dion treat them a* KvylUuuui, a vague appellation at this |>erlwl of history ;'l.tvv . 
Plutarch, and Dlodorua Siculus, call them Gauls, and tbla la the moat protHible 
opinion. They deacended from the Gauls who entered CermaDr under SIgiioeaus. 
pThey are always found aasociated with other Gau.lsb tribes, s<i>h as the Boll, 
tbexaujlsci, &c., and not to Uiu Gorman tribe* The name* r<l their chiefs or 
piincea, Chlonix, Chknuilcua, Deulon, are not (•ern an nanio*. Those who were 
settled In the isiand of Pouce in the Daiiutie, i«.>k the name td Poueint. 

The CariH appear in 23.' as a Sueriau tnbo who had msde on Irruption Into 
Marsia. Aftorwarda they reappestr under Uie Unrogotba, with whoni they wen 
probabiv rdendeo. Adelniig, pp. 23B, ZTS.- U. 

t Tliey nniied the great Slavonian nation — O. 

i due. IWlneggs suppoaed Uiat be iisu luuna, in the monntalns of Can.’seus, 
some deacenoauu <r. the Alani. Tlie Tartars call them £dekl-Alaii ; they speak 
a pecosar aia.oct cr tne ancient langUJ|co of the Tartan uf Cauoasua. Sm d. 
Beln^gs' Descr. o; Cancasua, pp. 11, 13.^. 

According to Klaproth, they are We Ossetes of the preatnt dav In Mount Can* 
mas, and were the same with the Atbaitlans of antiquity. Klaproth, TaUsMUt 
HIst.aaJ'Asie,p. ISO.— M. 
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The Ootht ttrere notr in possession of the Ukraine, a 
ooaotry of considerable extent and uncommon fertility, in* 
terseoted with navigable rivers, which, from either side, dis- 
charge themselves into the Borysthenes ; and interspersed 
with large and lofty forests of oak. The plenty of game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives deposited in the hollow 
of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and forming, even 
In that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, the size 
of the battle, t})e temperature of the air, the aptness of the 
soil for every species of grain, and the luxunancy of the 
vegetation, all displayed the liberality of Nature, and 
tempted the industry of man.** But the Goths withstood 
all these temptations, and still adhered to a life of idlen^s, 
of poverty, and of rapine. 

Tlie Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, bordered 
on the new settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to 
their anns, except the doubtful chance of an unprofitable 
victory. But the prospect of the Roman territories was far 
more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were covered with 
rich harvests, sown by tlio hands of an industrious, and ex- 
posed to be gathered l)y those of a w'arlike, people. It is 
probable that the conquests of Trajan, maintained by his 
successors less for any real advantage than for ideal dig- 
nity, had contribuU'd to weaken the empire on that side. 
The new and unsettled jjrovincc of Dacia was neither strong 
enough to resist, nor rich tniough to satiate, the rapacious- 
nej»8 of the harbari.ms. As long a.s the remote banks of the 
Dniester were ctjiisidered as the boundary of the Roman 
power, the fortifications of the Lower D.mube were more 
carelessly guarded, and the inhabit.ants of Mmsia lived in 
supine security, fondly conceiving themselves .at ,an inacces- 
sible distance I'roin any barbarian bivaders. The irruptions 
of the Gotlis, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced 
them of their mistake. The king, or Reader, of that fierce 
nation, traversed with contempt the province of Dacia, and 
|)a.s8ed both the Dniester and the Danube without cnconnter- 
ing any opposition capable of retarding his progress. The 
relaxed discipline of the Rom.an troojis betrayed the most 
important posts, w’hero they tvere stationed, and the fear of 
deserved pnnishinent induced great numbers of them to en. 

<■ OoiMwlogiokl Hlttor; of tiie Tutani, p. USB. Mt. Bell (eol. ii. p. 3^ trerened 
(he Ukraiim, la Itlo joamer tnna Peteraboish to CoiieMnttnople. The naodera 
fWM «t the (xninw in a ]a»t n-iireemtMlon the oitcieut, alnoe, lu the hood* at 
(he Oowecki, it •till ramollu In ■ eute of nature. 
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list under the Gothic standard. The various multitade of 
barbarians appeared, at length, under the walls of Marcian* 
opolis, a city built by Ti'ajan in honor of his sister, and at 
that time the capital of the second Msesia.® The inhabitants 
consented to ransom their lives and property by the payment 
of a large sum of money, and the invadere retreated back into 
their deserts, animated, rather than satisfied, with the first 
success of their arms against an opulent but feeble country. 
Intelligence was soon transmitted to the emjwror -Decius, 
that Cniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Danube a 
second time, with more considerable forces; that his nu- 
merous detachments scattered devastation over the province 
of Mffisia, whilst the main body of the army, consisting of 
seventy thousand Germans and Sarmatians, s force equal 
to the most daring achievements, required the presence of 
the Roman monarch, and the exertion of his military 
power. 

Deciiis found the Goths engaged before Nicopolis, on 
the Jatrus, one of the many monuments of Trajan’s vic- 
tories.*® On his approach they raised the siege, but with a 
design only of marching away to a conquest of greater im- 
portance, the siege of Phifippoj>oIiB, a city of Thrace, 
founded by the father of Alexander, near the loot of Mount 
Hffimus.** Docius followed them through a difficult coun- 
try, and by forced marches ; but when he imagined himself 
at a considerable distance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva 
turned with rapid fury on his pursuers. The camp of the 
Romans was surprised and pillaged, and, for the first time, 
their emperor fled in disorder before a troop of half-armed 
barbarians. After a long resistance, Philijipopolis, destitute 
of succor, was taken by storm. A hundred thousand per- 
sons are reported to have been massacred in the sack of that 


In tbe «lTt«entb clupter ot .loraiindM, Instead ol tecundp Mawlam, ire majr 
Teiiture to sabetitute sriitiMtani, Ui« wcoud 5Ia‘sUt, of wblcli MarclanopolU waa 
certaiiil; tbe cairital. (See lUeruvles do rrovinrlls, and Weeaeling ad looiun, p. 
sue. lUiierar), it la surprising boir tbl* palpable error of tbe acrlbe coaid eacape 
tbe ludlcloas correction of Grotlus.* 

The place is still called Nlcop. D’Anvllle, Oeograpble Anoienne, tom. i. p. 
SOT. The little stream, on whose banks it stood, falls into the Ilanube. 

Stephan. Bycant, de Urbibos, p. 740. WesseliiiB, Jtinerar. p. 136. Zonaras, 
by an odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of eblllppopolla to the immediate 
jiredecessor of Decias.t 


* liUden lias observed that Jomandea mentions twopeasages over tbe Danube; 
this relates to tbe second Irruption Into Maieia. aeschiebte dee. T. V. II. p. <46. 
kf. 

t Now Pbilippopnils or Pblllba ; its eituatlon among tbe bills ceused It to be 
hlso called Trlmoutluiu. D’Auvlile, Ueog. Atic. 1. 2il6.— ti. 
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great city.** Muiv pruoners of coneeqaence became a Talaa- 
ole accession to tne spoil ; and Priscus, a brother of the late 
emperor Philip, blushed not to assume the purole under the 
protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome.” The time, 
however, consumed in that tedious siege enabled Decius to re- 
vive tlie courage, restore the discipline, and recruit the num- 
.bers of his troops. He intercepted several parties of Carpi, 
,and other Germans, who were hastening to share the vic- 
tory of their countrymen,” intrusted the passes of the 
mountains to officers of approved valor ana fidelity,” re- 
paired and strengthened the fortifications of the Danube, 
and exerted bis utmost vinilance to oppose either the pro- 
gress or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the re- 
turn of fortune, he anxiously w'aited for an opportunity to 
retrieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own glory, and 
that of the Roman arms.” 

At the same time when Decius was struggling with the 
violence of the tempest, bis mind, calm and deliberate 
amidst the tumult oi war, investigated the more general 
causes that, since the age of the Antonines, bad so impetu- 
ously urged the decline of the Roman greatness. He soon 
discovered that it was impossible to replace that greatness 
on a permanent basis without restoring public virtue, 
ancient principles and manners, and the oppressed majesty 
of the laws. To execute this noble but arduous design, he 
first resolved to revive the obsolete office of censor; an 
office which, os long as it had subsisted in its pristine in- 
tegrity, had so much contributed to the |)erpetuity of the 
state,” till it was usurped and gradually neglected by the 
Ciesars.” Conscious that the favor of the sovereign may 
confer power, but tliat the esteem of the people can alone 
bestow authority, he submitted Uie choice of the censor to 
the unbiased voice of the senate. By their unanimous 

*> Ammlan. zxkI. 5. ■* Aural. Victor, c. 29. 

M yieUtna Carpiea, on tome medall of I>eciui, llialnnate iliese iMlTaiitjigegi. 

Claudlui <vko afterwanls ralgnod with to muck Hlot]) wa« potted in tkepaisa 
of Tkermopylie with 200 nnnUiiTkiu, too heavy k)ia 100 light horae, SO CretAii 
archers, »ntf lUOO well-nrined recruits. See su uiiglusl letter from the emperor 
to hit omoer, in the Augustan History, p. 200. 

o* Joritaimes, c. Ifr-lS. Zoslinut, 1 t. p. 22. In the geneisl account of this 
war, it is easy to discover tlie opposite prejudices of the uothlc and the Grecian 
writer. In careletaneiw alone they are alike. 

S' Monteequian, Grandeur el Decadence dee Kumains, o. vlii. He iUustratas 
the nature and use of the censorsbip with his usUal ingenuity, and with uncem- 
nion praolelon. 

* Vwpaaian and Titos were the last oensore (Pliny, Hist. Natnr. rU. 49. Oen- 
Mitniis ue IHe Natalih The roodoety of Tra^ refused sn hw.or which be 
deserved, and hie example became a law to the Ant o n In s t - See PUnys FaBsgy> 
ile^ «. 45 sad m. 
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rotes, or rather acclamations, Valerian, who was 
wards emperor, and who then served with distinction in tbo 
army of Deoias, was declared the most worthy of that 
exalted honor. As soon as the decree of the senate was 
transmitted to the emperor, he assembled a great coun- 
cil in his camp, and, before the investiture of the censor 
elect, he ^pnsed him of the difficulty and importance of 
his ^reat office. “ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his 
distinguished subject, “ happy in the general approbation of 
the senate and of the Roman republic ! Accept the censor- 
ship of mankind; and judge of our manners. You will 
select those who deserve to continue members of the senate ; 
you will restore the equestrian order to its ancient splendor ; 
yon will improve the revenue, yet moderate the public bur- 
dens. You will distinguish into reguLar classes the various 
and infinite multitude of citizens, and accurately review the 
military strength, the wealth, the virtue, and the resources 
of Rome. Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. 
The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the great 
officers of the empire, are all subiect to your tribunal. None 
are exempted, v'*xoepting only tlie ordinary consuls,* the 
praefect of the city, the king of the sacrifices, and (as long 
as she preserves her chastity inviolate) the elde.st of the 
vestal virgins. Even these few, who may not dread the 
severity, will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the l^man 
censor.” * 

A magistrate invested with such extensive powers would 
have appeared not so much the minister as the colleague of 
hia sovereign.^* Valerian justly dreaded an elevation so 
full of envy and of suspicion, ife modestly urged the alarm-* 
ing greatness of the trust, his own insufficiency, and the 
incurable corruption of the times. lie artfully insinuated 
that the office of censor was inseparable from the Imperial 
dignity, and that the feeble hands of a subject were unequal 
to the support of such an immense weight of cares and of 
power.** The approaching event of war soon j>ut an end to 
the prosecution of a project so specious but so impractica- 
ble; and, whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, saved 


* •«> •r*i ■ ot this flxerairtlon, Pomprj appeared before lhat tribunal dur. 

lug 1U8 ooneuleliip. The oeeasioo, liide^, wae equalljr aiiiKiilar and honorable. 
Plutarch in Poiiip.p. KiO, — 

•>Soe the original speech In the Angnatan Illal. pp. 173, 174. 

*1 Thle traneaction might deceive Inaras, who euppoae* that Valerian was 
Mtoally denlared the collei^ie ot IVctne, I. inl. p. 823. 
w Hut. Augnat. p. 174. no emparor’e i«plf la omitted. 
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«mperor Decias frooi the disappointment, which would 
most probably have attended it. A censor may maintain, 
he can never restore, the morals of a state. It is impossible 
for such a magistrate to exert his authority with benefit, ot 
even with effect, nnless he is supported by a quick sense of 
honor and virtue in the minds of the people, by a decent 
reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of useful 
prejudices combating on the side of national manners. In 
a period when these principles are annihilated, the censorial 
jurisdiction must either sink into empty pageantry, or be 
converted into a partial instrument of vexatious oppression .• 
It was easier to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the 

E ublio vices; yet even in the first of these enterprises 
►ecius lost his army and his life. ‘ 

The Goths were now, on every side, surrounded and 

E ursued by the Homan arms. The flower of their troop6 
ad perished in the long siege of Philippopolis, and the ex- 
hausted country could no longer afford subsistence for the 
reraainiiig multitude of licentious barbarians. Reduced to 
this extremity, the Goths would gladly have purchased, by 
the Hurreiulerof all their booty and prisoners, the permission 
of an undisturbed retreat. But the emjteror, confident of 
victory, and resolving, by the chastisement of these invaders, 
to strike a salutary terror into the nations of the North, re- 
fused to listen to any terms of accommodation. The high- 
spirited barbarians preferre*! death to slavery. An obscure 
town of MflBsia, called Forum Trebronii,*^ was the scene of 
the battle. The Gothic army was drawn up in three lines, 
and, either from choice, or accident, the front of the third 
line wa.s covered by a morass. In the beginning of the ac- 
tion, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest hopes, and 
already associated to the honors of tlic purple, was slain by 
an arrow, in the sight of his afflicted father; who, summon- 
ing all his fortitude, admonished the dismayed ti-oops that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little importance to the 
republic.**' The conflict w'as terrible ; it was the combat of 
despair against grief and rage. The first line of the Goths 
at length gave way in disorder; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fote; and the third only remained cn- 

Soeb M the sttemuta ot Ausitatue towanU a refonoutlon of iDaitiiers. Tacit. 
Amial.m. -.M. 

M TUIemont, Hietotre dei Eiupcieuts, turn. 111. p. 508. As Zoslmns aiid ooina 
ot his followers mistake Uie Ilanuhe for the Taaals, they place the Held ot haUle 
la the plains of Berthla, 

* AurcHiu Vli'tor allows two diatlnet actions for the dealha of the two DeoU ; 
bus 1 hare proferred the account of Joraandes. 
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tire, prepared to dispute the passi^ of the morM% whusii 
was imprudently attempted by the presumption of the enemy. 

Here the fortune of the day turned, and all things became 
adverse to the Romans ; the place deep with ooae, sinkinjg 
under those who stood, slippery to such as advan<^; their 
armor heavy, the waters deep ; nor could th^ wield, in that 
uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The barbarians, 
on the contrary, were inured to encounter in the bogs, their 
persons tall, their spears long, such os could wound at a dis- 
tance.” ** In this morass the Roman army, after an ineffec- 
tual struggle, was irrecoverably lost; nor could the body of 
the emperor ever be found.^’ Such was the fate of Decius, 
in the fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, active 
in war and anable in peace;" who, together with his son, 
has d^erved to be compared, both in life and death, with 
the brightest examples of ancient virtue." 

Thi.s fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the inso- 
lence of the legions. They appear to h.vv e pat iently expected, 
and submissivel)' obeyed, tiie decree of the senate u'hich 
regulated the succession to the throne. From a just regard 
for the memory of Decius, the Imperial title was conferred 
on Hostilianus, his only surviving son ; but an equal rank, 
with more effectual power, was granted to Gallus, whose 
experience and ability seemed equal to the great trust of 
^ardian to the young prince and the distressed empire." 
The first care of the new em|)eror was to deliver the Illyrian 
provinces from the inUjlerabk* weight of the victorious Goths. 
He consented to leave in their hantls the rich fruits of their 
invasion, an immense booty, and what w.vs still mure dis- 
graceful, a great number of prisoners of the highest merit 
and quality. He plentifully supplied their cam]j with every 
conveniency that could assuage their angry spirits, or facili- 
tate their so much wishefl-for departure ; and he even prom- 
ised to pay them annually a large sum of gold, on condition 
they should never afterwards infest the Ionian territorioc 
by their incursions.*' 

* I bsve Tflntared to copy from TacHta* (Annal. 1. 51) the {tietare of a almllai 
eoeaKemont bolween a homaii annv ami a Cl«nnan iritx!. 

« aoruaudea, e. 18. Zoalmua, 1. 1. p. 5B Ic. Z3J. Zoiiaraa, 1. all. p. 687. Aarm 
Hob Victor. 

** Tlis voro klllod boforo tim end of tbo year two hundred and fifty-one, 
atnoe tbo n«w prtneea took po io s rt on of the coosuUhlp ob Um ensuing ealends 
of .January. 

* imt. August, p. 223, gires them a very bonnralile place among tlw — — u 
feomber of good emperors who reigned between Angustus and tHoei^an. 

•0 Urec abl Patres uomperere ...... decemouT. Victor la rsieailhiig 

wZonarae,!. xii. p. SSL 
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£n the of the Sctptos^ the most opulent kings of the 
eulh, who courted the protection of the victorions common^ 
wealthy were gratified with snch trifiing presents as could 
only derive a value from the hand that bestowed them ; an 
ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an inconsiderable 
piece of plate, or a quantity of ct>i)i>er coin,** After the 
wealth of nations had centred in E^me, the emperors dis. 
played their greatness, and even their policy, by the regular 
exercise of a steady and moderate liberality towards the 
allies of the state. They relieved the poverty of the barba* 
rians, honored their merit, and recompensed their fidelity. 
These voluntary marks of bounty were understood to flow, 
not from the fears, but merely from the generosity or the 
gratitude of the Romans ; and whilst presents and subsidies 
were liberally distributed among friends and suppliants, they 
were sternly refused to such as claimed them as a debt.” 
But this stipulation of an annual payment to a victorious 
enemy appeared without disguise in the light of an ignomin- 
ious tribute ; the minds of the Romans were not yet accus- 
tomed to accept such unequal laws from a tribe of barba- 
rians ; and llie prince, who by a necessary concession had 
probably saved Ills country, became the object of the gen- 
eral contempt and aversion. The death of Hostilianus, 
thougli it happened in the midst of a raging pestilence, was 
interpreted ns the personal crime of Gallus ; ” and even the 
defeat of the emperor was ascribed by the voice of suspicion 
to the perfidious counsels of his hated successor.” The 
tranquillity which the empire enjoyed during the first year 
of his administration ** ser\'ed rather to inflame than to ap- 
fiease the public discontent; and as soon as the apprehen- 
sions of war were removed, the infamy of the peace W'as more 
de3ply and more sensibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a still higher de- 
gree, when they discovered that they had not even secured 
their rejKise, though at the expense df their honor. The 
dangerous secret of the wealth and weakness of the empire 
had Deen revealed to the world. New swarms of barbarians, 


•• A Sella, a Toga, uida uoMen 1‘aiera of Sre pouudB weight, were aoeepted 
with toy ana gratltudo by Iho wealthy king of E|fj pt. <Llvy, xivit. O 
wtUlia ArU, a weight ot copper. In > alue about elgliteen pounds sterUqg, waa the 
aaiutl present made to foreign auibaaaadon. (Ur\ , xxxi. 9.) 

t* Sea Uie ttmiueM of a Koman general no late aa the time of Alexander Ser- 
arua. In the Excerpta l.«gatloiiuia, p. 28, edit. lx>UTre. 

** Vor the ptaiNe, aee Jomandes. c. 19, and Victor in Cmaaribna. 
a Thsea Impruhable aecitaationa ai e alleged by Zoelntax, 1. i. pp. S3, St, 

*> JomiiMiM, c. 19. The Oothio writer A leaat obaerred the peace which hla 
rtototioua ooni^nien had awom.to OaUus. 
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encouraged ))y the sncceiw, and not oouoeiving t^erasdirea 
Iwand by the obligations, of their brethren, spread devasta. 
tion throng the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as Ibe 
gates of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which seemed 
abandoned by the pusillaiiimoug "omperor, was assumed by 
.^Erailianus, governor of Pannonia and Mssia ; who rallied 
the scattered forces, and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly attacked, routed, 
chased, and pursued beyond the Danul>c. The victorious 
leader distributed as a donative the money collected for the 
tribute, and the acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed 
him emperor on the field of battle.®' Gallus, who, careless 
of the general welfare, indulged himself in the pleasures of 
Italy, was almost in the same instant informed of the success, 
of the revolt, and of the rapid approach of his aspiring lieu- 
tenant. He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When the armies came in sight of each other, the 
soldiers of Gallus ooinpare<] the ignominious conductof their 
Bovereimi with the glory of bis rival. They admired the 
valor of ..Einilianus ; they were attracted by his liberality, 
for he offered a considerable increase of pay to all deserters.** 
Tlie murder of Gallus, and of his son Volusianiis, put an end 
to the civil war ; and tlie senate gave a legal sanction to the 
rights of conquest. Tlie letters of .^miliarius to that assem- 
bly displayed a mixture of moderation and vanity. He as- 
sured them that lie should resign to their wisdom the civil 
administration ; and, contenting himself with the quality of 
their general, would in a short time assert the glory of Ib^me, 
and deliver the emjiire from all the barbarians both of the 
North and of the East.* His pride w.is flattered by the ap- 
plause of the senate ; and medals arc still extant, represent- 
ing him in the name and uttribntes of Hercules the Victor, 
and of Mars the Avenger.*® 

If the new monarch possessed tlie abilities, he wanted 
the time, necessary to fulfil these splendid promises. Less 
than four months intervened between his victory and his 
fall.*’ He Lad vanquished Gallus : he sunk under the weight 
of a competitor more formidable than Gallus. That unfor- 
tunate prince had sent Valerian, already distinguished by 
the honorable title of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul 

•» Zoalmus, 1. 1. pp. 26, 28. «• Victor in CtBMiibu*. 

^lYAras, 1. xil. p. ^ Bftndttti KumimiixiA, p. M. 

A JBulropim, 1. lx. c. e, layi tertlo zneuie. Etuebim ouilu tfmpiaior« 
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4edGenBaay"toiussM. Tale^lan exwated that oomrais* 
won with seal and fidelity, and as he arrived too late to save 
hk sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. The troops of 
JSmUianas, who still lay encamped in the plains of Spoleto, 
were awed by the sanctity of his character, bat much more 
by the superior strength of bis army ; and as they were now 
become as incapable of personal attachment as they had 
always been of constitutional principle, they readily imbrued 
their hands in the blood of a prince who so lately had been 
the object of their partial choice. The guilt was theirs,* 
but the advantage of it was Valerian’s ; who obtained the 
possession of the throne by the means indeed of a civil war, 
but with a degree of innocence singular in that age of revo- 
lutions ; since he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to 
bis predecessor, whom he dethroned. 

Valerian was about sixty years of age ** when he was in- 
vested with the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, 
or tlie clamors oi the army, but by the unanimous voice of 
the Itoinan world. In his gradual ascent through the honors 
of the state lie had deserved the favor of virtuous princes, 
aud had declared himself the enemy of tyrants.®* His noble 
birth, his mild but unblemished manners, his learning, pru- 
dence, and exjiorietioe, were revered by the senate and 
people ; and if inankind (according to the observation of an 
ancient writer) had been left at liberty to choose a master, 
their choice would most a.ssuredly have fallen on Valerian.*® 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate to his 
reputation j perhaps liis abilities, or at least his spirit, were 
affected by the languor and coldness of old age. The con- 
sciousness of his decline engaged him to share the throne 
with a younger and more active associate ; ** the emergency 
of the times "demanded a general no less than a prince ; and 


<• Zo«lma«, 1. 1. p. 2tl. Eotropiiu and Victor itaUon Valeriau’H aniiy in 
Khetia. • 

<>• lie was about Mventy at the lime of hi* aoceuion, or, as it is more prot* 
able, of ids doaUt. ilUl. August, p. 113. llUemuut, Uist. des Kiuperenrs, tom. 
ill. p. Ktn, note 1. 

w Inimicus tyrannorvm. Hist. Aqgtist. p. 173. In the glorious struggle of 
tile seiutto against Maximiii, Valerian acted a very spirited pait. Uist. August, 
p. 156. 

<* Aeeordlug to the ditUncUuu of Vlotar, be seems to hare receired the Utls 
of /mperotor from the annv, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

“fiom victor and from Ute medals. TlUemont (tom. lii. p. 710) Teiy jn«Oy 
liifen, that tiaUlenus waa associated to the empire about the month ot August (« 
the year 303. 

• Aurelitu Vidor say* that .^lllauus died of * natural disorder. Eatiopia% 

is ^peaking of hie death, does not ssy thst he was s s s sss ln s ted .— fl. 
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the experi6i^|^^J||i|W^n censor might hare direeteOi 
him where purple as the reward ot 

military meTreTk^'^ SiCtiMbea^ of making a judicious ohoioe, 
which would hare co|||rmed his reign and endeared his 
memory, Valerian, coniftlting only the dictates of affection 
or vani^vlfeapiediately, mvested with the supreme honors 
his son GalliMhs, a youth whose effeminate vices had been 
hitherto concaaiod by the obscurity of a private station. 
The joint government of the father and the son subsisted 
abodbnevem the sole administration of Gallienus con> 
tina^abot^ «ight, years. But the whole period was one 
uninterrupted series of confusion and calamity. As the 
Roman empire was at the same time, and on everv side, at- 
tacked by the blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild 
ambition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and 
perspicuity by pursuing not so much the doubtful arrange- 
ment of dates as the more natural distribution of siibjeets. 
The most dangerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks; 2. The Ale- 
manni ; 3. The Goths; and, 4. The Persians. Under these 

K neral appellation^ we may comprehend the adventures of 
IS considerable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names 
would only serve to oppress the memory and }»erplex the 
attention of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the 
greatest and most enlightened nations of Europe, the powers 
of learning and ingenuity have been exhauste<l in the dis- 
covery of their unlettered ancestors. To the tales of cre- 
dulity have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every passam 
has been sifted, every spot has been surveyed, that might 
possibly reveal some faint traces of their origin. It has 
been supposed that Pannonia,*' tluat Gaul, that the northern 
parts of Germany,** gave birth to that celebrated colony ut 
warriors. At length tlie most rational critics, rejecting the 
fictitious emigrations <Jf ideal conquerors, have acquiesced 
in a sentiment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth.** 
They suppose that, about the year two hundred and forty,™ 

* Various (yitams bare been toriDed to explain a dlfflcult puaure in OresorT 
of Tou«, 1. 11. c. ». 

*i>The Geographer of Ravenna, 1. II, bjr mentioning ManHHfmnia, on the eou- 
flnet of Denmark, oa the ancient eeat <» the Praaki, gave birth Co an iugentoos 
Sjratem of Leibiitix. 

• See Cluvar. Germania Antlqua, i. UL e. 20. M. Preret, in the Mtmolrea do 
PAcadSmie dee Inwriptlons, tom. xritl. 

s* Moat probably under the reign of Oordlan, from an aceldtmUI clrotuiiatStM# 
fnlly canvaesed by Tllleiuout, tom. iii. pp. 710, IISI. 
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a. new confederacy was formed under the name of Franli^ 
W the old inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the Weser.* 
The present circle of Westphalia, the Landgraviate of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Lunebnrg, were the 
ancient seat of the Chaoci, who, in their inaccessible 
morasses, de6cd the Roman arms of the Chemsci, proud 
of the fame of Arminius ; of the Catti, formidable their 
firm and intrepid infantry ; and of several other tnbes of 
inferior power and renown.” The love of liberty was the 
ruling passion of these Germans ; the enjoyment of it their 
beet treasure ; the word that expressed that enjoyment the 
most pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they assumed, 
they maintained the honorable epithet of Fran]^ or Free- 
men ; which concealed, though it did not extingnish, the 
peculiar names of the several states of the confederacy.” 
Tacit consent, and mutual advantage, dictated the first laws 
of the union ; it was gradnallv cemented by habit and 
experience. The league of the Franks may admit of some 
comparison with the Helvetic body ; in which every canton, 
retaining its independent sovereignty, consults with its 
brethren in the common cause, without acknowledging the 
authority of any supreme head or representative assembly.” 
But the principle of the two confederacies was extremely 
different. A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the 
wise and honest policy of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, 
the thirst of rapine, and a disregard to the most solemn 
treaties, disgraced the character of the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the daring valor of 
the people of Lower Germany. The union of their strength 
threatened Gaul with a more formidable invasion, and ve- 

? uired the presence of (xallieniis, the heir and colleague of 
mperial power.” Whilst that prince, and his infant son 
Saloninus, displayed, in the court of Treves, the majesty of 


n Plln. HUt. XaUir. xvi. 1. The P&ne^rUU freqaently allude to Uie moranea 
of the Praiika. • 

Tacit, Uermania, c. 30. 37. , j 

™ In a Rubeequciit period moet of thoee eld namee are occaaionaUr mentiaaed. 
See dome reetlgcM of tlieni In Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. Ui. 
n Simler de Hejiublica Helvel. cunt noU* Fueellii. 

2osiinu», I. 1. p. 27. 


confederation of the Kraiike app-'ara to have been fonned. 1- Of ttie 
Chattel. 2. Ut Uiu Sioambri, the luhabitanle of Uie duchy of Bcig. 3. Of the 
AUuarU, to the north of the SloambEt, in the principality of Waldeck, between 
the mmelaod the Eder. 4. Of thoBrncteri, on the banke of the UpM. ^ In 
the Harta. 8. Of the OhamarU. the Oambrlvli of Tacilng, who were eetabliahed, 
atthedmeof the Fiauikltb confederal lta». in the country of the Bruoteri. 6. 
Of theCa^ in Heiaia. -O. The SaUl and Chemecl are added in Qreenarood'i 
Hiet. eft Oemaoa, t 1S3.— M. 
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tbe «ni}>ire, its armies 'trere abtyoondncted by ibeir getiaMl, 
Poetbumus, who, though he afterwards betrayed the family 
of Yalerias, was ever faithful to the gi'eat interest of the 
mona^nhy. The treaclierous language of panegyrics and 
medals darkly announces a long senes of victories. TrojihieS 
and titles attest ('if such evidence can attest) the fame of 
Posthutnus, who is repeatedly styled the Conqueror of the 
Germans, and the Saviour of Gaul.” 

But a sinerle fact, the only one indeed of which we have 
any distinct knowledge, erases, in a great measure, these 
monuments of vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though 
dignified with the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was 
an imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of enterprise 
with which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid devas- 
tations stretched from the river to the foot of the Pyrenees ; 
nor were they stopped by those mount.ains. Spain, which 
had never dreaded, w'as unable to resist, the inroads of the 
Germans. During twelve years, the gre.ate.st p.art of the 
reign of Gallienus, that opulent countri' was the theatre of 
unequal and destructive hostilities. Tarragona, the flour- 
ishing capital of a pe.aceful province, was satked and almost 
destroyed ; and so late as the days of Orosius, who wrote 
in the fifth century, Mn>tche<l cottages, scattered amidst the 
ruins of tnagnificent cities, still rci-orclcd the rage of the 
barbarians.” When the exhausted country no longer sup- 
plied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on some ves- 
sels in the ports of Spain,'* and traiisjiorted themselves into 
Mauritania. The distant province was astonished with the 
fury of these barbarians, who seemed to fall from a new 
world, as their name, manners, and complexion, were equally 
unknown on the coa.st of Afric.a.“ 

™ 31. de Broqalgny (in tlie Jlomolret. <1.. tom. xxi.) ha< plven u* • 

very ciirioa* life of poHUimnnK. A Mri«« o( Uiu Aiitcuxta]! llixtory fitnn Medal* 
Bua liiscrlptloiis lias boon timre tUan unco planned, and i« atlil niui h wanui*!.* 

o .\urof. Victor, c. 33. Iiiatcail ol Hrrnr rttrrjfn, bulh th« aoniic and tbe cx- 
preaalon require delrlo Uiou;;li Indeed, for duremit rnaamii, it ia alike dlfflcolt 
o correct the text of the beet, end of the uoret. n litere. 

™ In thetltno of Aiieonlna (the end of the fonrlh century) Ilerda or Lerida 
«raa in a very minou* elate (Aueon. EpUt zxv. OS), wldch probably waa the coil- 
aeqaeiice of this liivaeion. 

Valcsiiis is therefore tniataken in eu]>]K»lng that the Frauka had Invaded 
Spain by eea. 

••Aiirel. Victor. Eutrop. lx. C. 


* iS. Eckbel, Keeper of the Caldnet of Medala and Erofeaaor ot AnUqultlea at 
VlC.ina, lately decea-sed, hnn aupplietl thla want by his exuelleut work, Dootrinm 
▼oteruin Nuinmoruin, ennsenpta a doa. Eckbel. s tol. in 4to Vindohunai IW. — 
G. Captain Sniyrh has Ilfcewlae printed (privately) a ralnable )>e*crlptive Cai*> 
of a aeries of Utrge Btiaaa Meoua of tnia period. Bedloni, 18M.— .M. 
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It. In that part <>f Upper Saxonj, beyond the Slbe^ 
which is at present called the Marquisate of Ltuiaoe, there 
ezuted. in aocaent times, a sacml wood, the awful seat of 
the sBjHJTstition of the Soevi. None were permitted to 
enter the holy precincts without confessing, oy their servile 
bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate presence of the 
sovereign Deity.** Patriotism contributed, as well as devo- 
tion, to consecrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Senv- 
notieg.“ It was universally believed that the nation had 
received its first existence on that sacred spot. At stated 
neriods the numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic 
blood resorted thither by their ambassadors ; and the mem- 
ory of their common extraction was perpetuated by bar- 
baric rites and human sacrifices. The wide extended name 
of Snevi filled the interior countries of Germany, from the 
banks of the Oder to those of the Danube. They were dis- 
tinguished from the other Germans by their peculiar mode 
of dressing their long hair, which they gathered into a rude 
knot on the crown of the head ; and they delighted in an 
ornament that showed their ranks more lofty and terrible 
in the eyes of the enemy.®* Jealous as the Germans were 
of military renown, thej- all confessed the superior valor of 
the Suevi ; and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencterij 
who, with a vast army, encountered the dictator Cwsar, de- 
clared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to have fled be- 
fore a people to whoso arms the immortal gods themselves 
were unequal.** 

In the reign of the emperor Carncalla an innumerable 
swarm of Suevi appeared on the b.inks of the Main, and in 
the neighborhood of the Iloman provinces, in quest either 
of food, of plunder, or of glory.** The h.isty army of volun- 
teers gradually co.alesced into u great and perm-anent nation, 
and,as it was composed from so many different tribes, as- 
sumed the name of Alemanni,* or Allrnen, to denote at 

T»cit. Oermajila. 3fl. MCIuter tlorin, Anttq. til. 2A 

® Sic Suevi tt <'ot«ri« Germania, ale Suevorum inicenui a !-ervl» aenarantur. A 
tnxrad aeuaraiion I Cxaar in Bello UalUco, iv. T. 

Victor In Caiaoal. Dion Caaslua, IztU. p. 1390. 


* The nation of the Alomannl « a* not originally formed by the SiievI proper^ 
ao called; tbeae have alwaya iimwcrvcJ Uietr own name. Shortly afierwardil 
they mmle (A. D. 357) an irruption into Hbn-tla, and It was not long after thatS 
they wore reunited with theAlemaiml. Still thev have always been a dtatinet 
P-ople : at the present day, the people who inhabit the north-west of the Blaclt 
Forest call themselves B<Awahsn suablans, Slaves while thoee -who inbnWt 
near the lUitna, In Ortenan, thd Brtagaw, the Maigraviate of Baden, do not cnar 
aider CMiaaelveaSiintdana. and are by oiigln Alemannl. ' 

Ihe Taneteti and the Utipeto, inhabitants of the interior and of the norrii of 
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once tlieir rarions lineage and their common, braver^.* The 
latter was soon felt by the Romans in many a hostile in* 
road. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback ; but their 
cavalry was rendered still more formidable by a mixture of 
light infantry, selected from the bravest and most active of 
the TOuth, whom frequent exercise had inured to accompany 
the norsemen in the longest march, the most rapid charge, 
or the most precipitate retreat." 

This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by 
the immense preparations of Alexander Severus ; they were 
dismayed by the arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in 
valor and nerceness to themselves. But, still hovering on 
the frontiers of the empire, they increased the general dis- 
order that ensued after the death of Decius. They inflicted 
severe wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul ; they were 
the first who removed the veil that covered the feeble 
majesty of Italy. A numerous body of the Alemanni pene- 
trated across the Danube, and through the Rhsetian Alps 
into the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, 
and displayed the victorious banners of barbarians almost 
in sight of Rome.“ 

The insult and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
sparks of their ancient virtue. Both the etmyerors were en- 
gaged in far distant wars. Valerian in the blast, and Gallie- 
nus on the Rhine. All the hopes and resources of the 
Romans were in themselves. In this emergency the sena- 
tors resumed the defence of the republic, drew out the Pne- 
torian guards, who had been left to garrison the capital, and 
filled up their numbers by enlisting into the public service 


"This etymology (far different from those which arouse the fancy of the- 
learned) is preserved by Aslnius Quadratus, an original historian, quoted by 
AgathUs, !■ c. S. 

” Ihe Suevt engaged Csssar in tbU manner, and the roancruvre deserved the 
approbation of the eonqiieror (in Bello Galiioo, i. 48). 

Hist. August, pp. 210,216. Dexippus in the Kxcerpta Legationom, p. 8. 
Hieronym. Cbron. Oroeiue, ril. 22. 


Westphalia, formed, says Gatterer, the nucleus of the Alemannlr nation ; they 
ocuu^ed the country where the name of the Alemanni first apneani, as con- 
quered ill 21.3, by Caracalla. They were well trnliied to fight on horseback (ac- 
cording to Tacitus, Germ. c. 32) ; and Aurelius Victor gives tlie same praise to 
the Aleniaimi ; finally, they never made part of the Frankish league. Tbs 
Alemaimi became subsequently a centre round which gatijered a multitude of 
German tribes. See Eumen. raneprr. c. 2. Aium. Marc, xviil. 2, xxlx. 4.— O. 

The question whether the Suevl was a generic name comprehending Gie clan* 
which peopled central Germany, is rather hastily decided by M. Oulxot.' Mr. 
Greenwood, who has studied the modem German writers on their own orlgiii, 
ani^ioses the Suevl, Alemanni. and Msreomanni, one people, under different 
•ppellatlous. History of Germany, vol 1 — M. 
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the stoniest and most willing of the Plebeians. The Ale- 
manni, astonished with the sudden appearance of an army 
more numerous than their own, retirea into Germany, laden 
with spoil ; and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by 
the unwarlike Romans.** 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that his capital 
was delivered from the barbarians, he w'as much less de- 
lighted than alarmed with the courage of the senate, since 
it might one day prompt them to rescue the public from 
domestic tyranny as well as from foreign invasion. His 
timid ingratitude was published to bis subjects in an edict 
which prohibited the senators from exercising any military 
employment, and even from approaching the camps of the 
legions. But his fears were groundless. The rich and lux- 
urious nobles, sinking into their natural character, accepted, 
as a favor, this disgraceful exemjition from military service ; 
and as long as they were indulged in the enjoyment of their 
baths, their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully re- 
signed the more dangerous cares of empire to the rough 
hands of peasants and soldiei's.*® 

Another invasion of tiie Alemanni, of a more formidable 
aspect, but more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of 
the Lower Empire. Three hundred thousand of that warlike 
people are said to hav e been vanquished, in a battle near 
iililan, by Gallienus in person, at the head of only ten thou- 
sand Romans.'*' We may, however, with gre.at probability, 
a.H<*ribe this incredible victory either to the credulity of the 
liistorian, or to some exaggerated exploits of one of the em- 
peror’s lieutenants. It was by arms of a very different 
nature th.at Gallienus endeavored to protect It.aly from the 
fury of the Germans. lie e.spoused Pipa, the daughter of a 
king of the Marcomanni, a Sue\ ic triive, which was often 
confounded with the Alemanni in their wars and conquests.®* 
To the father, as the price of his alliance, he granted an 
ample settlement in Pannonia. The native charms of un- 

f iohshed beauty seem to have fixed the daughter in the af- 
ections of the inconstant emperor, and the bands of policy 
were more firmly connected hv those of love. But the 
haughty prejudice of Rome still refused the name of mar- 


* Zo»lmu», 1. 1. p. M. 

S' Aurel. Victor, tii Uallioiiu «t I'rubo. Ill* breathe ait ancomnion 

aplritof tr««i5on>. 

*' ZoMrai, 1. *11. p. 631. 

* One ol the Victor* call* him king ot the Marcoraanni ; the other, of the 

Germane. 

21 
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rla^ to the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian j 
and has stigmatized the German princess witb the opprobri> 
ous title of concubine of Gallienns.” 

III. We have already traced the emigration of the Goths 
from Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of 
the Borysthenes, and have followed thei r victorious arms from 
the BoiTsthenes to the Danube. Under the reij^s of Vale- 
rian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last-mentioned river 
was perpetually infested by the inroads of Germans and 
Sarmatians; but it was defended W the Romans with more 
than usual firmness and success. The provinces that were 
the seat of war recruited the armies of Rome with an inex- 
haostible supply of hardy soldiers ; and more than one of 
these Illyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed 
the abilities, of a general. Though flying pai^ties of tne bar 
barians, who incessantly hovered on the banks of the Dan 
ube, penetrated sometimes to the confines of Italy and Mace* 
donia, their progress was commonly clieckod, or their return 
intercepted, by the Imperial lieutenants.** But the great 
stream of the Gothic hostilities was diverted into a very 
different channel. The Goths, in their new settlement of 
the Ukraine, soon became masters of the northern coast of 
theEuxlne: to the south of that inland sea were situated 
the soft and wealthy provinces of .\sia Minor, which pos- 
sessed all that could attract, and nothing that could resist, 
a barbarian comjueror. 

The banks of the Borjsthcncs arc only sixty miles dis- 
tant from the narrow entrance ** of the ]>eninsula of ('rim 
Tartar)', known to the ancients under the name of Cher- 
sonesus Taurica.** On that inhospitable shore Kiiri))ide8, 
eml>eni8hiiig with exquisite art thu talcs of antiquity, lias 
placed the scene of one of his most affecting tragedies." 
The bloody sacrifices of Di.ana, the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades, and tlie triumpli of virtue .an<l religion over sa\ ago 
fierceness, serve to .represent an hisioncal truth, that the 
Tauri, the original inhabitants of the peninsul.a, were, in 
some degree, reclaimed from their brut.d manners by a 
gradual intercourse with the (Jrecian colonies which settled 
along the maritime coast. The little kingdom of Bos[>hortu, 

•' See Tlllemont, Hl*t. de> EmpereurF, tom. Ill p. 3!*, Ac. 

■'> Se? the llTe* of Ctnutlhu, Aur -Han, anil I’rtibu-, hi tlio Au^alanlliatnrj. 

It i» about half a leana iu breailtli lioiioalottk-al llUtorv of Uio Tartan, 
p-JJSS. 

“M.de PejrMonel, who had been Trench Consul M CaSa, in Us <n)HirTa> 
tknts rtr Iw TeoplM jBarbam. qoi onf haMta )«s borda da Ilaaabs. 

•- Enrlpldfa in Ipbigania In Taurta. 
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WliOM oapiilsd was situated on the straits through which 
the Hwotis communicates itoelf to tiie Euxine, was com* 
posed of degenerate Greeks and half-civilized barbarians. 
It subsisted, as an independent state, from the time of the 
Peloponnesian war,** was at Last swallowed up by the am- 
bition of Mithridates," and, with the rest of his dominions, 
sank under the weight of the Roman arms. From the 
reign of Augustus the kin^ of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies oi the empire. By presents, 
by arms, and by a sliglit fortification drawn across the isth- 
mus, they effectually guarded, against the roving plunderers 
of Sarmatia, the access of a country which, from its peculiar 
situation and convimient harbors, commanded the Euxine 
Sea and Asia Minor. As long as the sceptre was pos- 
sessed by a lineal succession of kings, they acquitted them- 
selves of their important charge with vigilance and succ^. 
DomoRtie factions, and the fears, or private interest, of ob- 
scure usurjwi-s, who seized on the vacant throne, admitted 
the Goths into the heart of Bosphorus. With ilie acquisi- 
tion of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors ob- 
tained the command of a naval force sufficient to transport 
their armies to the coast of Asia.’®^ The shijis used in the 
navigation of the Euxine were of a very singular construc- 
tion. They were slight flat-bottomed barks framed of tim- 
ber orilv, without the least mixture of iron, atid occ;i8ionally 
iMveretl with a shelving ro<tf on the appearance of a tem- 
jwst.”" In these floating houses the (toiIis carelessly trusted 
themselves to the mcrev of an unknown se.a, under the con- 
duct of sailors pressed into the service, and whose skill and 
fidelity were equally susjiirimis. But tlie hopes of plunder 
had banbhed every idea t>f tlanger, and a natural learlcss- 
iiess of temper fiupplu><l in their minds the more rational 
< <infidence whicdi i.s the just result of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Warriors of such a daring .spirit must have often 
nuirnuired against the cowardice of tihdr guides, who re- 
quired the strongest a ssu nonces of a setlle<l eaim before they 

** Slrsbn, 1. Til. p. 339. Tba first king* o( Bc«pborus were tbe alH«« of 
Alhavuv 

.Vppiu) In XnUiriilat. 

'‘V n Mna n.idui.'<«(l tiy tbs sim* nf Acripps. Orosto*. Ti. 21. Eiltiroplus, tU. 9. 
TUe l(<nnait* once •draiu'i'il witliiii Uttw dsv's' iimrtji of tb« Tsusl*. Tacit. 
Atiiul. *11. IT. 

'■“* .Sfw lh»> Tnxari* of Lnctan. If ar rmllt th« slnwrlty and the vlrtuea ot 
i'l? Srrthian. who relate* a gr«M war of hia tiadon agalnet the kings of Bom 
piwnre. 

va Zaadnos. ). L p. 3S. 

<’* Rualto, I. ti. Tadl. Hist. UL *7. They war* called Ounara. 
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would venture to embark ; and would scarcely ever be 
tempted to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the 
practice of the modem Turks ; *** and they are probably not 
inferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient inhabitants 
of Bosphorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on 
the left hand, first appeared before Pityus,* * “ the utmost 
limits of the Roman provinces ; a city provided with a con- 
l enient port, and fortified with a strong wall. Here they 
met with a resistance more obstinate than they had reason 
to expect from the feeble garrison of a distant fortress. 
They were repulsed ; and their disappointment seemed to 
diminish the terror of the Gothic name. As long as Suo 
cessianus, an officer of superior rank and merit, defended 
that frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual ; but as soon 
as he was removed by V alerian to a rapre honorable but less 
important station, they resumed the attack of Pityus ; and 
by the destruction of that city, obliterated the memory of 
their former disgrace.'®* 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea, 
the navigation from Pityus to Trfcbizond is about throe hun- 
dred niiles.'*'' The course of the Goths carried them in sight 
of the country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition of the 
Argonauts; and they even attempted, though without suc- 
cess, to pillage a rich temple at the mouth of the River 
Phasis. Trebizond, celebrated in the retreat of tlie ten thou- 
sand as an ancient colony of Greeks,'®* derived its wealth 
and splendor from the magnificence of the emperor Hadrian, 
who had constructed an artificial port on a coast left desti- 
tute by nature of secure harbors.'®* The city w.as large and 
populous; a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had been strength- 
ened by a reenfoi’cement of ten thousand men. But there 

See a very natural pleture of the Euxine navigation, in the xvith letter of 
Toumefort. 

1'* Arrian places the frontier garrison at PiOBcarimi, or Sebaatonollg, forty-four 
nlles to the east of Pityus. The garrison of Phasis consisted in nis time of only 
four hundred foot. See the PeripJ us of the Euxine. * 

Zoslnms, 1, 1. p. 30. 

let Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euxlnl, p. 130) calls the distance 2610 stadia. 

"* 'Xenophon, Anahaslg.l. iv. p. 348, edit. Hutchinson .t 

tee Arrian, p. 1^, The general obsei vatlon is Tuumef ort’s. 


• Pityns is Pltohlnda^ according to D’Anvllle, li. US.— G. Bather Soukoun.— 

ff. DloBcurias ii lakunah.—G. I 

t Fallmertver (Oeschirite des Kai$erthum> von Tiipezunt,p. 6, &c.,aaslgaa 
• very ancient date to tbe drat (Pelaigic) foundation of Trapezus ITreblzond). 
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«re not any advantages cabbie of supplying the absence of 
discipline and vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trebi- 
zond, dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard their 
impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon discovered the 
supine negligence of the besieged, erected a loft^ pile of fas- 
cines, ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and en- 
tered the defenceless city sword in hand. A genei^ mas- 
sacre of the people ensued, whilst the afErighted, soldiers 
escaped through the opposite gates of the town. The most 
holy temples, and the most splendid edifices, were involved 
in a common destruction. The booty that fell into the 
hands of the Goths was immense : the wealth of the adja- 
cent countries had been deposited in Trebizond, as in a 
secure place of refuge. The number of captives was in- 
credible, as the victorious barbarians ranged without oppo- 
sition through the extensive province of Pontus.^^® The 
rich spoils of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that had 
been found in the port. The robust youth of the stea-coast 
were chained to the oar ; and the Goths, satisfied with the 
success of their first navid expedition, returned in triumph 
to their new establishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus.^^ 
The second exjiedition of the Goths was undertaken with 
greater powers of men and ships; but they steered a differ- 
ent coui’se, and, disdaining the exhausted provinces of Pon- 
tus, followed the western coast of the Euxine, passed before 
the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Dniester, and the 
Danube, and, increasing their fleet by the cajjture of a great 
number of fishing barks, they approached the narrow outlet 
through wliich the Euxine Sea pom's its waters into the 
Mediterranean, and divides the continents of Europe and 
Asia. The garrison of ChaJeedon was encamped near the 
temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that commanded 
the entrance of the strait ; and so inconsiderable were the 
dreaded invasions of the barbarians, that this body of troops 
surpassed iu number the Gothic anny.* But it was in num- 
bers alone that they surpassed it. They deserted with pi'e- 
cipitation their advantageous post, and abandoned the town 
of Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with arms and money, 
to the discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated 
whether they should prefer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, 
for the scene of their hostilities, a perfidious iugiUve pointed 

uosee an eptatle of Oregor; Tlwxtinatuigvis, biihop of Keo-Cmoioa, onotoA 
by Hmcou, V. ia. 

a> ZoalmiM, 1. 1. pj>. 32, 33, 
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out Nicomedia,* once the capital of the kings of Bithjmia, a* 
a rich and easy conquest. He guided the march, which was 
onlj sixty miles from the camp of Chalcedon,”^ directed the 
resistless attack, and partook of the booty ; for the Goths 
had learned sufficient policy to reward the traitor, whom 
they detested. Nice, Prusa, Apainsa, Ciu8,t cities that had 
sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the splendor of Nicomedia, 
were involved in the same calamity, which, in a few weeks, 
raged without control through the whole province of Bithy- 
nia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft in- 
habitants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arras, and 
removed the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls 
were suffered to moulder away, and all the revenue of the 
most opulent cities was reserved for the construction of 
baths, temples, and theatres.^^ 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost effort of 
Mithridates,*'^ it was distinguished by wdse laws, a naval 
power of two hundred galleys, and three arsenals — of arms, 
of military engines, and of com.“^ It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury ; but of its ancient strength nothing re- 
mained except the situation, in a little island of the Propon- 
tis, connected with the continent of Asia only by two 
bridges. From the recent sack of Prusa, the Goths ad- 
vanced w’ithin eigliteen miles of the city, which they had 
devoted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cyzicus was delayed 
by a fortunate accident. The season was rainy, and the 
Lake Apolloniates, the reservoir of all the springs of Mount 
Olympus, rose to an uncommon height. The little river of 
Rhyndaens, which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad 
and rapid stream, and stop})ed the progress of the Goths. 
Their retreat to the maritime city of Heraclea, where the 
fleet had probably been stationed, was attended by a long 
train of wagons laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and ivas 
marked by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
wantonly burnt.'” ‘Some obscure hints are mentioned of a 

m Itlner. Hierosolym. p. 572. WesBeUue. ZosiinuB, 1. 1. pp. 32, 33. 

He besieged tbe place witli 400 galleys, 150,001) loot, and a numeron* 
cavalry. See Plutareli in Lucul, Applaa in Mltbridat. Cicero pro liege Man- 
ili& c. 8. 

'll’ Strabo, 1. xil. p. 673. 

Pocock’s Description of the East, 1. il. c. 23, 24 

") Zosiinua, 1. i. p. 33. 


■ It has preserved its name, joined to the preposition of place, In that of U 
Nikmld. D’Anv. Qeog. Aiie. 11. 28.— G. 

t Now Isuik, Bursa, Moudauia, Qhiu, or Kemlik. D’Anv. 11. 23. ~Q. 
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iionbtfal combat that secured their retreat.”* But even a 
comjjlete victory would have been of little moment, as the 
approach of the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate tlie Euxine before the month of 
May, or after that of September, is esteemed by the modem 
Turks the most unquestionable instance of rashness and 
folly.”* 

When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by 
the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of fi^'e hun- 
dred sail of ships, our ready imagination instantly com- 
putes and multiplies the formidable armament; but, as we 
are assured by the judicious Str.abo that the piratical ves- 
sels used by the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser Scy- 
thia were not capable of containing more than twenty-five 
or thirty men, we may safely affirm that fifteen thousand 
W'arriors, at the most, embarked in this great expedition. 
Impatient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered their 
destructive course from the Cimmerian to the Thracian 
Bosphorus. When they had almost gained the middle of 
the straits, they were suddenly driven back to the entrance 
of them ; till a favorable wind, springing up the next day, 
carried them in a few hours into the pkacid sea, or rather 
lake, of the Prqpontis. Their landing on the little island of 
Cyzicus was attended with the ruin of that ancient and 
noble city. From thence issuing again through the narrow 
passage of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding navi- 
gation amidst the numerous islands scattered over the Archi- 
pelago, or the Aegean Sea. The assistance of cajttives and 
deserters must have been very necessary to pilot their ve.,- 
sels, and to direct their various incursions, as well on the 
coast of Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 
fleet anchored in the ])ort of Piraeus, five miles distant from 
Athens,'^ which had attempted to make some preparations 
for a vigorous defence. Cleod.anms, one of the engineers 
employed by the emperor’s orders to fortify the m.'jritime 
cities against the Goths, had already begun to repair the 
ancient walls, fallen to decay since the time of Scylla. The 
efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the barb.arians be- 
came masters of the native seat of the muses and the arts. 

SyiicelluB telle an unintellirfble story of Prince 0<!enat?ius, who defeated 
the Goths, and who was killed by Pi luce Odenafhut. 

US) Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 45, He sailed vjith the Turks from Constnn. 
tlnople to Catla. 

bw Syncellus (p. 382) speaks of tliis expedition, ns undertaken I v the Heriili. 

oa Strabo, 1. xi. p. 496. bs pun. Hist. Natur. Ui. 7. 
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But while the conquerors abandoned themselves to the 
license of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay 
with a slender guard in the harbor of Piraeus, was unex- 
pectedly attacked by the brave Dexippus, who, flying with 
the engineer Cleodamus from the sack of Athens, cofiected 
a hasty band of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and 
in some measure avenged the calamities of his country.^® 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the 
declining age of Athens, served rather to irritate than to 
subdue the undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A 
^neral conflagration blazed out at the same time in every 
district of Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable wars against 
each other, were now unable to bring an army into the 
field, or even to defend their ruined fortifications. The 
rage of war, both by land and by sea, spread from the 
eastern point of Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. 
The Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy, 
when the approach of such imminent danger awakened the 
indolent Gallienus from his dream of pleasure. The em- 
peror appeared in arms ; and his presence seems to have 
checked the ardor, and to have divided the strength, of the 
enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted an 
honorable capitulation, entered with a large body of his 
countrymen into the service of Rome, and was invested 
with the ornaments of tlie consular dignity, whieh had 
never before been profaned by the liands of a barbarian. 
Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted with the perils and 
hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into Maesia, with a 
design of forcing their w.ay over the Danube to their settle- 
ments in the trkrainc. The wild attempt would have 
proved inevitable destruction, if the discord of the Roman 
generals h.ad not opened to the barbarians the means of an 
escape.^^® The small remainder of this destroying host 

Hist. August, p. 181. Victor.c. 33. Oiosius. vii. 42- Zosinius. ). i. p. 36. 
ZoTiaras. 1. xii Syucelliib, p. 382, It not without Bomo alteiitioii, that vra 
can axplaiii and c’oiKillat ^ tlieir Imperfect hints. We can still discover some 
traces of the partiality of Dexippue, in tlie relation of hia own and his country- 
men s exploits,* 

SjncelluB, p. 382. This hody of Heruli was for a long time faithful and 
famous, 

Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with propriety and 
acted with spirit. His collesvgue was jealous of his fame. Hist. August, p. 181. 


* According to a new fragment of Dexippus, published by Mai, he had 2000 
men. ilo took up a strong position In a moutitadiious and woody distiict, and 
^ptup a harassing warfare. He expresbos a hope of being speedily joined by 
^^mp<‘rial lleet. Dexippus In nov. Byrantinorum, Collect, a Niebuhr, pp. 26, 
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returned on board their vessels ; and measuring back their 
way through the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, ravaged in 
their passage the shores of Troy, whose fame, immortalized 
by Homer, will probably survive the memory of the Gothic 
conquests. As soon as they found themselves in safety 
M’ithin the basin of the Euxine, they landed at Anchialns in 
Thrace, near the foot of Mount Hsemus ; and, after all their 
toils, indulged themselves in the use of those pleasant and 
salutary hot hatha. What remained of the voyage was a 
short and easy navigation.^®' Such was the various fate of 
this third and greatest of their naval enterprises. It may 
seem difficult to conceive how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could sustain the losses and divisions of 
so bold an adventure. But as their numbers were gradually 
wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, and by the influence 
of a warm climate, they were perpetually renewed by troops 
of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the standard of 
plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, often of German 
or Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious 
opportunity of freedom and revenge. In these expeditions 
the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of honor and 
danger ; but the tribes that fought under the Gothic b-anners 
are sometimes distinguished and sometimes confounded in 
the imperfect histories of that age; and as the barbarian 
fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of the Tanais, the 
A’ague but familiar appellation of Scythians was frequently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude.^^ 

In the general calamities of mankind, the death of an 
individual, however exalteil, the ruin of an edifice, however 
famous, are passed over w'ith careless inattention. Yet we 
cannot forget that the tenijile of Diana at Ephesus, after 
having risen with increasing splendor from seven repeated 
misfortunes, was finally bufnt by the Goths in their third 
naval invasion. The arts of Greece, and the wealth of 
Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred and magnificent 
structure. It was supported by a hundred and twenty-seven 
marble columns of the Ionic order. They were the gifts of 
devout monarchs, and each was sixty feet high. The altar 
was adorned with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, 
who had, perhaps, selected froih the favorite legends of the 

1“ Jornandes, c. 20. 

Zosluius and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatrte) give the name 
of Scythians to those whom Jornandes and the Latin wiiteia constantly repreaeut 
as Goths. 

Hist. Aug. p, 178. Jornandes, o. 20. 
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place the birth of the divine children of Latona, the coiv 
ccalment of Apollo after the slaughter of the Cyclops, and 
the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons.^® 
Yet the lenrth of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two thirds of the 
measure of the church of St. Peter’s at Rome.^®* In the 
other dimensions it was still more inferior to that sublime 
production of modern architecture. The spreading arms of 
a Christian cross require a much greater breadth than the 
oblong temples of the Pagans ; and the boldest artists of 
antiquity would have been startled at the proposal of raising 
in the air a dome of the size and proportions of the Pan- 
theon. The temple of Diana was, however, admired as one 
of the wonders of the world. Successive empires, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its 
sanctity and enriched its splendor.'®^ But the rude savages 
of the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, 
and they despised the ideal terrors of a foreign super- 
stition.^®^ 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which 
might deserve our notice, were it not justly to be suspected 
as the fanciful conceit of a recent sojihist. We are told 
that in the sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the 
libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to this funeral 
pile of Grecian learning, had not one of their chiefs, of 
more refined policy than his brethren, dissuaded them from 
the design, by the profound observation, that as long as 
the Gre^s were addicted to the study of books they would 
never apply themselves to the exercise of arms.^®® The 
sagacious councillor (should the truth of the fact be admit- 
ted^ reasoned like an ignorant barbarian. In the most 
polite and powerful nations, genius of every kind has 
displayed itself about the same period ; and the age of 

I® Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 640. Vitruvius, 1. I. c. i. preefat. 1 >ii. Tacit. Annal. ill. 
61 . Plin. Hist, Nat. xxxvi. i4. 

i»>The leip'th of SI, Peter’s 840 Roman jialms; eacK palm is very little abort 
of nine English inches. See Greaves’s Miscellanies, vul. i. p. ; on the Roman 
Foot.* 

The policy, however, of the Komans induced them to abridge the extent of 
the eanctoary or asylum, which by successive privileges iiad spread itself tu'o 
stadia round the temple. Strabo, 1. xiv. j». Ml* Tacit. Aninil. in. 60, &e. 

They offered no Bacrihees to tlie Grecian gods. See Epistol. Gregor. Thau- 

mat. 

Zonaras, 1. xli. p. 635. Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to the 
taste of Montaigne. He makes use of it in his ngreeablo Eseny on Pedantry, 1. L 
e. 24. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral is 500 feet. Dallaway on Architecture, p. 203.— M* 
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science has generally been the age of military virtue and 
success. 

- rV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and his 
son Sapor, had triumphed (as we have already seen) over 
the house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that ancient 
race, Chosroes,king of Armenia, had alone preserved both 
his life and his independence. He defended himself by the 
natural strength of his country ; by the perpetual resort of 
fugitives and malcontents ; by the alliance of the Romans, 
and, above all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, 
during a thirty years’ war, he was at length assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic 
satraps of Armenia, who asserted the freedom and dignity 
of the crown, implored the protection of Rome in favor of 
Tiridates the lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes was an 
infant, the allies were at a distance, and the Persian 
monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the future hope of his 
country, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, and Arme. 
nia continued above twenty-seven years a reluctant province 
of the groat monarchy of Persia.**^ Elated with his easy 
conquest, and presuming on the distresses or the degeneracy 
of the Roitians, Sapor obliged the strong garrisons of 
CarrluB and Nisibis* to surrender, and spread devastation 
and terror on either side of the Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of - a faithful 
and natural ally, and the rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, 
affected Rome with a deep sense of the insult as well as of 
the danger. V alerian flattered himself that the vigilance 
of his lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety 
of the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he resolved, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, to march in person to the de- 
fence of the Euphr.ates. During his progress through Asia 
Minor the naval enterprises of the Goths were suspended, 
and the afflicted province enjoyed a ttansient and fallacious 
calm. He passed the Euphrates, encountered the Persian 
monarch near the walls of Edessa, was vanquished, and 
taken prisoner by Sapor. The particulars of this great 

Moses Clioreneiisis, 1. II. c. 71, 73, t4. Zonaras, 1. xil. p. 628. The authen. 
tic relation of the Aimenian historian serves to rectify the confused account of 
toe (Ireek. _ I’he latter talks of the children of Tiridates, who at that time was 
himself an infant. [Compare St. Martin,M4moire8 siir I’Armenie, I. p. 301. — M.] 


• Nisibis, according to Persian authors, was taken by a miracle ; toe wall fell, 

in compliance with the prayers of the army. Malcolm’s FerMa 1. 76.— 3^ 
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event are darkly and imperfectly represented ; yet, by th« 
glimmering light which is afiEorded us, we may discover a 
long series of imprudence, of error, and of deserved misfor* 
tunes on the side of the Roman emperor. He reposed an 
implicit confidence in Macrianus, his Praetorian praefect.“* 
That worthless minister rendered his master formidable only 
to the oppressed subjects, and contemptible to the enemies, 
of Rome.^*® By his weak or wicked counsels the Imperial 
ai'my was betrayed into a situation where valor and military 
skill were equally unavailing.'” The vigorous attempt of 
the Romans to cut their way through the Persian host was 
repulsed with great slaughter ; and Sapor, who encom- 
passed the camp with superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence had insured 
his victory. The licentious murmurs of the legions soon 
accused Valerian as the cause of their calamities; their so* 
ditious clamors demanded an instant capitulation. An im- 
mense sum of gold was offered to purchase the permission 
of a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious of his 
superiority, refused the money with disdain; and, detaining 
the deputies, advanced in order of battle to the foot of the 
Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal conference with 
the emperor. Valerian was reduced to tlie necessity of in- 
trusting his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The 
interview ended as it was natural to expect. The emperor 
was made a prisoner, and his astonished troops laid down 
their arms.'*® In such a moment of triumph, the pride and 
policy of Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne with 
a successor entirely dependent on his pleasure. Cyriades, 
an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with every vice, was 
chosen to dishonor the Roman purple ; and the will of the 
Persian victor could not fail of being ratified by the accla- 
mations, however reluctant, of the captive army.''® 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the favor of his 
master by an act of treason to his native country. He con- 
ducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by the way of Chal- 
cis, to the metropolis of the East. So rapid were the mo- 

Hist. Ang. p. 191. As Macrianus was an enemy to the Christians, they 
charged him with being a magician. 

ZosiiUiiB, 1, i. p, ay. 137 Hist. Aug. p. 174. 

138 V ictor in CmBar. Eu tropins, lx. 7. 

>»| Zosimus, I, i. p.33. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Peter Patriclus, in the Excerp- 
te Legal, p. 29. 

ail Hist. Aumist. p. 186. The reign of Cyriades appears in that collection prior 
to the death of V alerlan ; but I have preferred a probable beries of events to the 
toubtful chronology oE a most inaccurate writer. 
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tions of the Persian cavalry, that, if we may credit a very 
judicious historian, the city of Antioch was surprised when 
the idle multitude was fondly gazing on the amusements of 
the theatre. The splendid buildings of Antioch, private as 
well as public, were either pillaged or destroyed : and the 
numerous inhabitants were put to the sword, or led away 
into captivity The tide of devastation was stopped for 
a moment by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. 
Arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the bead of 
a great body of fanatic peasants, armed only with slings, 
and defended his god and his property from the sacrilegious 
hands of the followers of Zoroaster.^^ But the ruin of 
Tarsus, and of many other cities, furnishes a melancholy 
proof that, except in this singular instance, the conquest of 
Syria and Cilicia scarcely interrupted the progress of the 
Persian arms. The advantages of the narrow passes of 
Mount Taurus were abandoned, in which an invader, whose 
principal force consisted in his cavalry, would have been 
engaged in a very unequal combat ; and Sapor was permit- 
ted to form the siege of Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia ; 
a city, though of the second rank, which was supposed to 
contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. Demosthenes 
commanded in the place, not so much by the commission of 
the emperor as in the voluntary defence of his country. 
For a long time be deferred its fate; and when at last Csb- 
sarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a physician, he cut his 
way through the Persians, who had been ordered to exert 
their utmost diligence to take him alive. This heroic chief 
escaped the power of a foe who might either have honored 
or punished his obstinate valor ; but many thousands of his 
fellow-citizens were involved in a general massacre, and 
Sapor is accused of treating his prisoners with wanton and 
unrelenting cruelty. Much should undoubtedly be allowed 
for national animosity, much for humbled pride and impo- 
tent revenge j yet, upon the wholg, it is certain, that the 

M' The sack of Antioch, anticipated by some historians, is assigned, by the de, 
•islve tesUmony of Ammiiinus Marcelllnua, to the reign of Ualllenus, xxiii. 6.* 
Zosimue, 1. i. p. 30. 

US John Malala, tom. i. p. 391. He corrupts this probable event by some fabu- 
ibus circumstances. 

lu Zonoias, 1. xil. p. 630. Deep valleys were filled up with the slain. Crowds 
of grisoiiers were driven to water like beasts, and many perished for want of 


• Heyne. in his note on Zoslmns, contests this opinion of Gibbon ; and ob- 
serves, that the testimony of Auiimanus is in fact by no means clear or decisive. 
Qallienus and Valerian reigned together. Zosimus in a second passage, 1. lU 3S, 
8, distinctly places this event befoie the capture of Valerian. — M. 
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same prince, who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild as 
pect oi a legislator, showed himself to the Romans unde* 
the stern features of a conqueror. He despaired of making 
any permanent establishment in the empire, and sought 
only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he trans- 
ported into Persia the people and the treasures of the prov- 
^inces.'" 

At the time when the East trembled at the name of 
Sapor, he received a present not unworthy of the greatest 
kings ; a long train of camels, laden with the most rare and 
valuable merchandises. The rich offering was accompanied 
with an epistle, respectful, but not servile, from Odeuathus, 
one of the noblest and most opulent senators of Palmyra. 
“ Who is this Odenathus ” (said the haughty victor, and he 
commanded that the presents should be cast into the Eu- 
phrates), “that he thus insolently presumes to write to his 
lord ? If he entertains a hope of mitigating his punish- 
ment, let him fall prostrate before the foot of our throne, 
with his hands bound behind bis back. Should he hesitate, 
swift destruction shall be poured on his head, on his whole 
race, and on bis counti-y.” The despei-atc extremity to 
which the Palmyrenian was reduced called into action all 
the latent powers of bis soul. He met Sapor ; but he met 
him in arms. Infusing his own spirit into a little army col- 
lected from the villages of Syria and the tents of the des- 
ert,^®* he hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried ofi part of the treasure, and, what was 
dearer than any treasure, several of the women of the gi'eat 
king ; who was at last obliged to repass the Euphrates with 
some marks of haste and confusion.^® By this exploit 
Odenathus laid the foundations of his future fame and for- 
tunes. The majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, was 
protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little more than the 
organ of hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proufl 
abuse of the rights of conquest. We are told that Valerian, 
in chains, but invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed 

ZosimuB, 1. 1. p. 25, anserts, that Sapor, had he not preferred spoil to con- 
quest, might have remained master of Asia. 

Peter Patrlclus in Excerpt. Leg. p. 29. 

'« Syrorum agrestliim manU. Sextng Kufns, c. 23 . Kutus, Victor, the Augus- 
tan History (p. 192), and several inscriptions, agree iii making Odenathus a citizen 
of Palmyra. 

UJ He posses"- 1 so powerful an Interest among the wandering tribes, that Pro- 
lopius (Bell. l*ei le. 1. li. c. 5 ) and John HalaJa (tom. 1. p. 391 ) style him Prince of 
the Saracens 

1 * Peter Patricias, p. 25. 
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to the multitude, a conataut spectacle of fallen greatness ; 
and that, whenever the Persian monarch mounted on horse- 
back, he placed his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his allies, who 
repeatedly advised him to remember the vicissitudes of 
fortune, to dread the returning power of Rome, and to 
make his illustrious captive the pledge of peace, not the 
object of insult, Sapor still remained inflexible. When 
Valerian sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, 
stuffed with straw, and formed into the likeness of a human 
figure, was preserved for ages in the most celebrated temple 
of Persia ; a more real monument of triumph than the 
fancied trojDhies of brass and marble so often erected by 
Roman vanity.^“ The tale is moral and pathetic, but the 
truthf of it may very fairly be called in question. The 
letters still extant from the princes of the East to Sapor 
are manifest forgeries ; nor is it natural to suppose that 
a jealous monarch should, even in the person of a rival, 
thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. Whatever 
treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in 
Persia, it is at least certain that the only emperor of Rome 
who had ever fallen into the hands of the enemy languished 
away his life in hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallicnus, ■who had long supported with 
impatience the censorial severity of his father iind colleague, 
received the intelligence of his misfortunes with secret pleas- 
ure and avowed indifference. “I knew that my father was 
a mortal,” said he ; “ and since he lias acted as becomes a 
brave man, I am satisfied.” Whilst Rome lamented the fate 
of her sovereign, the savage coldness of his son was extolled 
by the servile courtiers as the perfect firmness of a hero and 
a stoic.^®^ It is difficult to paint the light, the various, the 
inconstant character of Gallienus, which he displayed with- 

xhe Pagau writers lament, the Christian Insult, the misfortunes of Valerian. 
Their various testimonies are accurately collected uy Tillemont, ton\. ill. p. 730. 
&c. So little has been preserved of eastern history before Mahomet, tiiat the 
modem Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious 
to their nation. See BibUotheque Orientale.* 

ai One of these epistles is irom Artavasdes, king of Armenia ; since Armenia 
was then a province of Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the epistle must be tic- 
titious. 

iM See his life in the Augustan History. 

• Malcolm appears to write from Persian authorities, 1. 76. — M. 

1 Yet Gibbon himself records a speech of the emperor Galerius, which alludes 
ta the cruelties exercised against the Uving, and me indigiiiUes to which they 
exposed the dead Valerian, ch. 13- Respect for the kingly character would by no 
means i>revent an eastern monarch Irom gratifying his pride and his veugeauee 
on a fallen foe. — M. 
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out constraint, as soon as he became sole possessor of the 
empire. In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 
enabled him to succeed ; and as bis genius was destitute of 
judgment, he attempted every art, except the important 
ones of war and government. He was a master of several 
curious, but useless sciences, a ready orator, an elegant 
poet,^“ a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and most con- 
temptible prince. When the great emergencies of the state 
required his presence and attention, he was engaged in con- 
versation with the philosopher Plotinus,'®^ wasting his time 
in trifling or licentious pleasures, preparing his initiation to 
the Grecian mysteries, or soliciting a place in the Areopagus 
of Athens. His profuse magnificence insulted the general 
poverty; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace.’^ The repeated intelli- 
gence of invasions, defeats, and rebellions he received with 
a careless smile, and singling out, with affected contempt, 
some particular production of the lost province, he carelessly 
asked whether Rome must be ruined, unless it was supplied 
with linen from Egypt, and Arras cloth from Gaul. There 
were, however, a few short moments in the life of Gallienus 
when, exasperated by some recent injury, he suddenly 
appeared the intrepid soldier and the cruel tyrant ; till, 
satiated with blood, or fatigued by resistance, he insensibly 
sunk into the natural mildness and indolence of his char- 
acter.“® 

At the time when the reins of government were held 

There is still extant a Tery pretty Bpitbalamium, composed by Gallleuua 
for the nuptials of his nephews : — 

“ Ite ait, O Juveiies. pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter tob : non murmura vestra columbse, 
lirachia non hederie, non vliicant oscula conchse.” 

He was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Campania to try the 
experiment of realizing Plato’s Republic. See the life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, 
In Fabricius’s Biblioth. Grace. 1. iv. 

A medal which beais the head of Gallienus has perplexed the antiquarians 
by its legend and reverse ; the former GaUtcnce Auyusla, the latter Ubiq.it: Pax. 
M. Spaimeim supposes that the coin was struck by some of the enemies of Gal- 
lienus, and was designed as a severo satire on that efteminate prince. But as the 
use of Irony may seem unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. de Valle- 
mont has deduced from a passage of Trebelllus Pollio (Hist. Aug. p. 196) an inge- 
nious and natural solution. Gaf/icnn was first cousin 10 the einpeior. BydelTv- 
eriiig Africa from the usurper Celsus. she deserved the title of Augusta. On a 
medal in the French king’s collection, we read a similar inscription of Faustina 
Auyusfa round the head of Marcus Auielius. With regard to the Ubique Pax, it 
is easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, perhm)8, the occasion 
of some momentary calm. SeeNouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Janvier, 
t700, pp. 21-34. 

ISO This singular character has, I believe, been fairly transmitted to ns. The 
reign of bU immediate successor was short and busy ; and the bistoiians who 
wrote before the elevation pf the fandly of Constantine could not have th« 
most remote Intel esl to misrepieseutthe character of Gallieiius, 
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irith so loose a liand, it is not stiTprising that a crowd ol 
usurpers should start up in every province of the empire 
against the son of Valerian. It was probably some inge- 
nious fancy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers of the 
Augustan History to select that celebrated number, which 
has been gradually received into a popular appellation.^ 
But in every light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
resemblance can we discover between a council of thirty 
persons, the united oppressors of a single city, and an uncer- 
tain list of independent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular 
succession through the extent of a vast empire? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, unless we include in the 
account the women and children who were honored with 
the Imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, distracted as it 
was, produced only nineteen pretenders to the throne : 
Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Zenobia, in 
the East ; in Gaul, and the western provinces. Posthumus, 
Lollianus, Victorinus, and his mother Victoria, Maidus, and 
Tetricus ; in Illyricura and the confines of the Danube, In- 
genuus, Regillianus, and Aureolus ; in Pontus,’** Saturninus ; 
in Isauria, Trebellianus ; Piso in Thessaly ; Valens in 
Achaia ; jEmilianus in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa. f To 
illustrate the obscure monuments of the life and death of 
each individual would prove a laborious task, alike barren 
of instruction and of amusement. We may content our- 
selves with investigating some general characters, that most 
strongly mark the condition of the times and the manners 

1S7 Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the number.* 

'Ti* The place of his rclcii is somewhat doubtful ; but there was a tyrant in 
PoutuB, ajid we are acquamted with the seat of all the others. 


• Compare a dissertation of Maiiso on the thirty tyrants, at the end of hii 
Leben Constantins des Clrossen. Breslau, 1817.— M. 

t Captain Smyth, in his '"Catalogue of Medals,” p. 307, substitutes two new 
names to make up the number of nineteen, for those of Odenathus and Zenobiiu 
Ue subjoins this list : — 


1 . 

Of thoie whOKo coins 
are undoubtedly true. 
PoathiimuB. 

Leelianus (Lollianus- G.). 
Victorinus. 

Marias. 

Tetricus. 

Macrianus. 

(Rictus. 

Begaliarius (Regillianus. G. 
Alex, .^milianus. 
Aureolus. 

Sulpicius Antoninus. 


2 . 

Those whose coins 
sre suspected. 
Cyriades. 
Ingenuus. 
Celsus. 

Piso FnigL 


22 


3. 

Those of whom no 
coins are known. 
Valens. 
Balista. 
Satuminns, 
Trebellianus. 
— M. 1846. 
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of the men, their pretensions, their motives, their fate, 8a4 
the destructive consequences of their usu^ation.^** 

It is sufficiently known that the odious appellation of 
Tyrant was often employed by the ancients to express the 
illegal seizure of supreme power, without any reference to 
the abuse of it. Several of the pretenders, who raised the 
standard of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, were 
shining models of virtue, and almost all possessed a consid- 
erable share of vigor and ability. Their merit bad recom- 
mended them to the favor of Valerian, and gradually pro- 
moted them to the most important commands of the empire. 
The generals, who assumed the title of Augustus, were 
either respected by their troops for their able conduct and 
severe discipline, or admired for valor and success in war, or 
beloved for frankness and generosity. The field of victory 
was often the scene of their election ; and even the armorer 
Marius, the most contemptible of all the condidates for the 
purple, was distinguished, however, by intrepid courage, 
matchless strength, and blunt honesty.'®® His mean and re- 
cent trade cast, indeed, an air of ridicule on his elevation ; * 
but his birth could not be more obscure than was that of the 
greater part of his rivals, who were born of peasants, and 
enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In times of confu- 
sion every actii'e genius finds the place assigned him by 
nature ; in a general state of war military merit is the road 
to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetri- 
cus only was a senator ; Piso alone was a noble. Tlie blood 
of N uma, through twenty-eight successive generations, ran 
in the veins of fcalphuniius Piso,'®' who, by female alli.ances, 
claimed a right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of 
Crassus and of the great Pompey.'®* His ancestors had 
been repeatedly dignified with all the honors which the 
commonwealth could bestow ; and of all the ancient families 

169 TlUemoiit, tom, Hi. p. .1163, reckons them somewhat differently. 

>«> See the speech of Marius in the Augustan Histoiy, p. 19T. The accidental 
identity of names was the only circumstance that could tempt Polllo to imitate 
Sallust. 

161 “ Vos, 0 Pompillus sanguis ! ” is Horace’s address to the Pisos. See Art. 
Poet. V. 202, with Dacier’s arid Sanadon’s notes. 

Tacit. Annal. xv. 48. Hist. 1. 15. In the former of these passages we may 
venture to change palerna into matema. In every generation from Augustus to 
Alexander Severus, one or more Pisos appear as consuls. A Piso was deem^ 
worthy of the throne by Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13); a second headed a for- 
midable conspiracy against Nero ; and a third was adopted, and declared Cmsar, 
by Qalba. 


* Marl '18 was killed by a soldier, who bad formerly served as a workman In 

his shop, and who exclaimed, as he struck, “ Behold the sword which thyself 
hast ftrged.” Treb. In Vita.— Q. 
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©f R<»a©, the Calphurnian alone had survived the tyranny of 
the Caesars. The personal qualities of Piso added new 
lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by whose orders he 
was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that even an 
enemy ought to have respected the sanctity of Piso ; and 
although he died in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with 
the emperor’s generous permission, decreed the triumphal 
ornaments to the memory of so virtuous a rebel.^®* 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, 
whom they esteemed. They disdained to serve the lux- 
urious indolence of his unworthy son. The throne of the 
Koman world was unsupported by any principle of loyalty, 
and treason against such a prince might easily be considered 
as patriotism to the state. Yet if we examine with candor 
the conduct of these usurpers, it will appear, that they were 
much oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than urged 
to it by their ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions 
of Gallienus : they equally dreaded the capricious violence 
of their troops. If the dangerous favor of the army had im- 
prudently declared them deserving of the purple, they were 
marked for sure destruction ; and even prudence would 
counsel them to secure a short enjoyment of empire, and 
rather to try the fortune of war than to expect the hand of 
an executioner. When the clamor of the soldiers invested 
the reluctant victims with the ensigns of sovereign authority, 
th^ sometimes mourned in secret their approaching fate. 
“ You have lost,” said Saturninus, on the day of his eleva- 
tion, — “ you have lost a useful commander, and you have 
made a very wretched emperor.”^®* 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the 
repeated experience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants 
who started up under the reign of Gallienus, there was not 
one who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. As 
soon as they were invested with the bloody purple, they in- 
spired their adherents with the same'fe.ars and ambition 
which had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed with 
domestic conspiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, after a longer 
or shorter term of anxiety, they-were inevitably lost. These 
precarious monarchs received, however, such honors as the 
flattery of their respective armies and provinces could be- 
stow; but their claim, founded on rebellion, could never 

Hist. Aueust. p. 195. The Senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, seems to 
bave presumed on the approbation of Uallienus. is* Hist. August, p. 19ti. 
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obtain the sanction of law or history. Italy, Home, and 
the senate, constantly adhered to the cause of Gallienus, and 
he alone was considered as the sovereign of the empire. 
That prince condescended, indeed, to acknowledge the vic- 
torious arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honorable dis- 
tinction by the respectful conduct which he always main- 
tained towards the son of Valerian. With the general ap- 
plause of the Romans, and the consent of Gallienus, the 
senate conferred the title of Augustus on the brave Palmy- 
renian ; and seemed to intrust him with the government of 
the East, which he already possessed, in so independent a 
manner, that, like a private succession, he bequeathed it to 
his illustrious widow, Zenobia.*“ 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to 
the throne, and from the throne to the grave, might have 
amused an indifferent philosopher, were it possible for a 
philosopher to remain indifferent amidst the general calam- 
ities of human kind. The election of these precarious em- 
perors, their power and their death, were equally destruc- 
tive to their subjects and adherents. The price of their 
fatal elevation was instantly discliarged to the troops by an 
immense donative drawn from the bowels of the exhausted 
people. However virtuous was their character, however 
pure their intentions, they found themselves reduced to the 
hard necessity of supporting their usurpation by frequent 
acts of rapine and cruelty. When they fell they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall. There is still extant a 
most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of his ministers, 
after the suppression of Ingcnuus, who had assumed the 
purple in Illyricum. “ It is not enough,” says that soft but 
inhuman prince, “that you extermin.ate such as have ap- 
peared in arms ; the chance of battle might have served me 
as effectually. The male sex of every age must be extir- 
pated ; provided that, in tlie execution of the children and 
old men, you can contrive means to save our reputation. 
Let every one die who has dropped an expression, who has 
entertained a thought against me, against »ie, the son of 
Valerian, the father and brother of so many princes.^" Re- 

The associiitioii of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popular act of the 
whole reien of UalllenuB. lllBt. August, p. 180. 

i»> Gallieiiua had given the titles of Cresar and Augustus to his son Saloninus, 
slain at Cologne by the usurper Fosthumns. A second son of Gallienus suo- 
ceeded to the name and rank of his elder brother. Valerian, the brother of Gal- 
lieiiUB, was also associated to the empire ; several other brothers, sisters, 
Dephevrg. and nieces of the emperor formed a very numerous royal family. Sea 
TiUemont, tom. ill , and M. de Brequlgny In the M^molres de FAcademle, tom, 
xzxil. p. 262. 
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toeraber that In^nuus was made emperor ; tear, kill, hew 
in pieces. I write to you with my own hand, and would 
inspire you with my own feelings.” Whilst the public 
forces of the state were dissipated in private quarrels, the 
defenceless provinces lay exposed to every invader. The 
bravest usurpers were compelled, by the perplexity of their 
situation, to conclude ignominous treaties with the common 
enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrality 
or services of the Barbarians and to introduce hostile and 
independent nations into the heart of the Roman mon- 
ai’clw.^®® 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, un- 
der the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dismembered the 
provinces, and reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of 
disgrace and ruin, from whence it seemed impossible that 
it should ever emerge. As far as the barrenness of materials 
would permit, we have attempted to trace, with order and 
perspicuity, the general events of that calamitous period. 
There still remain some particular facts : I. The disorders 
of Sicily; II. The tumults of Alexandria; and, III. The 
rebellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to reflect a 
strong light on the horrid picture. 

I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by 
success and impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding, the 
justice of their country, we may safely infer that the ex- 
cessive weakness of the country is felt and abused W the 
lowest ranks of the community. The situation of Sicily 
preserved it from the Barbarians ; nor could the disarmed 
province have supported a usurper. The su^erings of that 
once flourishing and still fertile island were inflicted by 
baser hands. A licentious crowd of slaves and peasants 
reigned for a while over the plundered country, and 
renewed the memory of the servile wars of more ancient 
times. Devastations, of which the ' husbandman was 
either the victim or the accomplice, must have ruined the 
agriculture of Sicily ; and as the principal estates were the 
property of the opulent senators of Rome, who often en- 
closed within a farm the territory of an old republic, it is 
not improbable, that this private injury might affect the 

Hist. August, p. 188. 

Itogillianns had some hands of Roxolanl in his serrlce ; Posthumufl a body 
of Franks. It was, perhaps, in the character of auxiliaries that the latter intro- 
duced themselves into Spain. 

The Augustan History, p. 177, calls it ttrvile heVum. Sec Diodor. SicoL 

1. xxzlv. 
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capital more deeply than all the conquests of the Gotha or 
the Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at 
once conceived and executed by the son of Philip. The 
beautiful and regular form of that great city, second only to 
Rome itself, comprehended a circumference of fifteen 
miles;”® it was peopled by three hundred thousand free 
inhabitants, besides at least an equal number of slaves.”’ 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed through the 
port of Alexandria to the capital and provinces of the em- 
pire.* Idleness was unknown. Some were employed in 
blowing of glass, others in weaving of linen, others again 
manufacturing the papyrus. Either sex, and every age, 
was engaged in the pursuits of industry, nor did even the 
blind or the lame want occupations suited to their condi- 
tion.’” But the people of Alexandria, a various mixture of 
nations, united the vanity and inconstancy of the Greeks 
with the superstition and obstinacy of the Egyptians. The 
most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, 
the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of pre- 
cedency in the public baths, or even a religious dispute,”* 
were at any time sufficient to kindle a sedition among that 
vast multitude, whose resentments were furious and implac- 
able.’” After the captivity of Valerian and the insolence 
of his son had relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan- 
drians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned rage of 
their passions, and their unhappy country was the theatre 
of a civil war, which continued (with a few short and sus- 
picious truces) above twelve years.”® All intercourse was 
cut off between the several quarters of the afflicted city, 
every street was polluted with blood, every building of 
strength converted into a citadel ; nor did the tumults 
eubside till a considerable part of Alexandria was irre- 

ITO Plln. nut. Matur. v. 10. 

I’l Diodor. Slcul. 1. xvil. p, 690, edit. Weeseling. 

172 See a very curious letter ot Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 245. 

II* Sucli the sacrilegious murder of a divine cat. See Diodor. Sicul. 1. i.t 
Hist. August, p. 196. This long and ternble sedition first occasioned 
by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about a pair of ehoes. 

II* Dionysius apud Huseb. Hist. Kcch s. vii. c. 21. Ammian. xxil. 16. 


* Berenice, or MyOn-Hormos, on the Red Sea, received the eastern commodi- 
ties. From thence they were transported to the Nile, and down the Nile to 
Alexandria. — M. 

t The ho>tilit.y between the Jewish and Grecian part of the population, after- 
wards between the two former and the Christian, were unfailing causes of tu- 
mult, sedition, and massacre. In no place were the religions disputes, after the 
•stablishnient of Christianity, more frequent or more Banguinaiy. See Philo, de 
l^egat. Hist, of Jews, ii. 171« iU. HI, 1£^. Gibbon, lii, c. zxl» Tlii« c. zlvii. — M. 
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trievably ruined. The spacious and magnificent district 
of Bruchion,* with its palaces and musaeum, the residonce 
of the kings and philosophers of Egypt, is described, above 
a century afterward-^, as already reduced to its present state 
of dreary solitude.”® 

Ill, The obscure rebellion of TrebelUanus, who assumed 
the purple in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was 
attended with strange and memorable consequences. The 
pageant of royalty vvas soon destroyed by an oflScer of Gal- 
lienus ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, resolved to 
shake off their allegiance, not only to the emperor, but to 
the empire, and suddenly returned to the savage manners 
from which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. Their 
craggy rocks, a branch of the wide-extended Taurus, pro- 
tected their \n.accessih'e retreat. The tillage of some fer- 
tile valleys'” supphed them with necessaries, and a habit of 
rapine with th? luxuries of life. In the heart of the Roman 
monarshy, the Isaurians long continued a nation of wild 
barbarians. Succeeding princes, unable to reduce them to 
obedience, either by arms or policy, were compelled to 
acknowledge their weakness by surrounding the hostile 
and independent spot with a strong chain of fortifica- 
tions,”® which often proved insufficient to restrain the in- 
cursions of these domestic foes.' The Isaurians, gradually 
extending their territory to the sea-coast, subdued the W'cst- 
ern and mountainous part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of 
those daring pirates against wliom the republic had once 
been obliged to exert its utmost force, under the conduct of 
the gre.at Pompey.”* 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the 
universe with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of 
history has been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, 
uncommon meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd 
of prodigies fictitious or exaggerated.'®® But a long and 
general famine was a calamity of a more serious kind. It 
was the inevitable consequence of rapine and ojipression, 
which extirpated the produce of the present and the hope 

'■» Scaliger. Aiilmadver. ad Kuseb. Chron. p. 258. Three dbeertations of M, 
Bonaniy, iii the M^ni. de I’Aeadf'mle, tom. ix. 

’a Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 569. , 1P> Hist. August, p. 197. 

It® See Cellarius, Geogr. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 137, upon the liniita of Isauria. 

H iBt. August, p. 177. 


• The Bruchion was a quarter of Alexandria which extended along the largest 
of the two ports, and contained many palaces inhabited by the Ptoleuu^ 
D'Any. Geogr. Anc. iii. 10. — G. 
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of future harvests. Famine is almost always followed 
by epidemical diseases, the effect of scanty and unwhole- 
some food. Other causes must, however, have contributed 
to the furious plague, which, from the year two hundred 
and fifty to the year two hundred and sixty-five, raged 
without interruption in every province, every city, and al- 
most every family, of the Roman empire. During some 
time five thousand persons died daily in Rome ; and many 
towns, that had escaped the hands of the Barbarians, were 
entirely depopulated.^^ 

W e have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, 
of some use perhaps in the melancholy calculation oi human 
calamities. An exact register was kept at Alexandria of all 
the citizens entitled to receive the distribution of corn. It 
was found that the ancient number of those comprised be- 
tween the ages of forty and seventy had been equal to the 
whole sum of claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gallienus.*®* Ap- 
plying this authentic fact to the most correct tables of mor- 
tality, it evidently proves that above half the people of Alex- 
andria had perished ; and could we venture to extend the 
analogy to the other provinces, we might suspect that war, 
pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in a few years, the 
moiety of the human species.^®* 

Hist. August, p. 177. Zosimus, 1. 1 p. 24. Zonaras, 1. xli. p. 623. Euseb. 
Chromcoii. Vk'tor in Epltom. Victor in Cirsar. Eutroplus. lx. 6. Oroslus. 
vli. 21. 

'82 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vil. 21. The fact is taken from the Letters of Diony- 
sius, who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of Alexandria. 

In a great number of parishes, 11,000 persons were found between fourteen 
and eighty ; 6365 between forty and seventy. See Buflon, Histoire Naturelle, 
tost. it. p. 090. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HEIGN OP CLAUDIUS. — DEFEAT OF THE GOTHS. — VICTOEIKS, 
TRIUMPH AND DEATH OF AUKELIAN. 

Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus 
the empire was oppressed and almost destroyed by the sol- 
diers, the tyrants, and the barbarians. It was saved by a 
series of great princes, who derived their obscure origin from 
the martial provinces of Illyricum. Within a period of about 
thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his 
colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and domestic enemies 
of the state, reestablished, with the military discipline, the 
strength of the frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of 
Restorers of the Roman world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a 
succession of heroes. The indignation of the people imputed 
all their calamities to Gallienus, and the far greater part were, 
indeed, the consequence of his dissolute manners and careless 
administration. He was even destitute of a sense of honor, 
which so frequently supplies the absence of public virtue ; 
and as long as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of 
Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or 
the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed the tranquil 
course of his pleasures. At length, a considerable army, 
stationed on the Upper Danube, invested with the Imperial 
purple their leader Aureolus ; who, disdaining a confined and 
barren reign over the mountains of Rhsetia, passed the Alps, 
occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and challenged Gallienus 
to dispute in the field the sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, 
provoked by the insult, and alarmed by the instant danger, 
suddenly exerted that latent vigor which sometimes broke 
through the indolence of his temper. Forcing himself from 
the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at the head of 
his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter his 
competitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo ^ still pre- 

1 Pons Aureoli, thirteen miley from Beigamo, and thirty-two from Milan. Sea 
Cluver. Italia Antiq, tom. i. p. .110, Near tliia place, in the year IT03, the oheii- 
sate battle of Caaaaso waa fought between the French and Auetrlasa. The ejr 
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serves tlie memory of a bri<1ge over the Adda, which, daring 
the action, must have proved an object of the utmost im- 
portance to both armies. The Rhtetian usurper, after re- 
ceiving a total defeat and a dangerous wound, retired into 
Milan, The siege of that great city was immediately formed ; 
the walls were battered with every engine in use among the 
ancients; and Aureolus, doubtful of his internal strength, 
and hopeless of foreign succors, already anticipated the fatal 
consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of 
the besiegers. He scattered libels through the camp, inviting 
the troops to desert an unworthy master, who sacrificed the 
public happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his most valu- 
able subjects to the slightest suspicions. The arts of Aureolus 
diffused fears and discontent among the principal oflBcers of 
his rival, A conspiracy was formed by Ileraclianus, the 
Prtetorian praifecf, by Marcian, a general of rank and repu- 
tation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a numerous body 
of Dalmatian guards. The death of Gallienus was resolved ; 
and, notwithstanding their desire of first terminating the 
siege of Milan, the extreme danger w’hich accomjianied every 
moment’s delay obliged them to hasten the execution of their 
daring purpose. At a late hour of the night, but while the 
emperor still protracted the pleasures of the table, an alarm 
was suddenly given, that Aureolus, at the head of all his 
forces, had made a desperate sally from the town ; Gallienus, 
who was never de’Jcient in personal bravery, started from his 
silken couch, and without allowing himself time either to put 
on his armor, or to assemble his guards, he mounted on horse- 
back, and rode full speed to the supposed place of the attack. 
Encompassed by his declared or concealed enemies, he soon, 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal dart from an 
uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic sentiment 
rising in the mind of Gallienus induced him to name a de- 
serving successor ; and' it was his last request that the Impe- 
rial ornaments should be delivered to Claudius, who then 
commanded a detached array in the neighborhood of Pavia. 
The report at least was diligently propagated, and the order 
cheerfully obeyed by the conspirators, who had already 
agreed to place Claudius on the throne. On the first news 
of the emperor’s death the troops expressed some suspicion 
and resentment, till the one was removed, and the other as- 

c«11ent relation of the Chevalier de Folard, who was present, gives a very dia. 
tinct idea of the ground. SeePolybe de Folard, tom. ill. p. 2^-248. 
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■naged, by a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each sol- 
dier. They then ratified the election, and acknowledged the 
merit of their new sovereign.* 

The obscurity which covered the origin of Claudius, 
though it was afterwards embellished by some flattering fic- 
tions, * sufficiently betraysr the meanness of his birth. We 
can only discover that he was a native of one of the prov- 
inces bordering on the Danube ; that his youth was spent in 
arms, and that his modest valor attracted the favor and con- 
fidence of Decius. The senate and people already considered 
him as an excellent officer, equal to the most important trusts ; 
and censured the inattention of Valerian, who suffered him 
to remain in the subordinate station of a tribune. But it was 
not long before that einjjeror distinguished the merit of 
Claudius, by declaring him general and chief of the Illyrian 
frontier, with the command of all the troops in Thrace, 
Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of 
the priefcct of Egypt, the establishment of the proconsul of 
Africa, and the sure pi-ospect of the consulship. By his vic- 
tories over the Goths he desen'ed from the senate the honor 
of a statue, and excited the jealous apprehensions of Gal- 
lienus. It was impossible that a soldier could esteem so 
dissolute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just contempt. 
Some unguarded expressions which dropped from Claudius 
were officiously transmitted to the royal ear. The emperor’s 
answer to aii officer of confidence describes in very lively 
colors his own character, and that of the times. “ There is 
not anything capable of giving me more serious concern, 
than the intelligence contained in your last despatch,^ that 
some malicious sugeestious lia\e indisposed towards ua 
the mind of our friend and p(rre?it Claudius. As yon regard 
your allegiance, use every means to apjiease his icsentment, 
but condnet your negotiations wnth secrecy ; let it not reach 
the knowledge of the Dacian troops ; the^ are already pro- 
voked, and it might inflame their fury: I myself have sent 
him some presents ; be it your care that he accept them with 


2 On the death of Gallienus, see TrehelliuB Pollio in Hist. August p. 181. 
r* i 1 i 1. xif D G:«. Kutrop Ix. 11 Aurelius Victor in 

Epit™m ’ Vicfor In CajSar. ’lhave conlpared and blended them ail, but have 
c£ollV followed Aurelius Victor, who seenib U> have had the best memoirs. 

H Aiinnosed him oddly enouah, to be a bastard of the younger (jor 

Others took affvanta^'e o’f the province of Daidanla, to deduce his ori^ria from 

periSal aiJd wWeh the emperors received from 

the rro^^“«n<%ragonto dispersed through the provinces. Of these we maj 
hereafters 
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pleasure. Above all, let him not suspect that I am made 
acquainted with his imprudence. The fear of my anger might 
urge him to desperate counsels.” ® The presents which ac- 
companied this humble epistle, in which the monarch solici- 
ted a reconciliation with his discontented subject, consisted 
ot a considerable sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a 
valuable service of silver and gold plate. By such arts Gal- 
lienus softened the indignation and dispelled the fears of his 
Illyrian general ; and during the remainder of that reign the 
formidable sword of Claudius was always drawn in the cause 
of a master whom he despised. At last, indeed, he received 
from the conspirators the bloody purple of Gallienus : but he 
had been absent from their camp and counsels ; and however 
he might applaud the deed, we may candid^ presume that 
he was innocent of the knowledge of it.‘ When Claudius 
ascended the throne he was about fifty-four years of age. 

The siege of Milan was still continued, and Aureolus soon 
discovered that the success of his artifices had only raised up 
a more determined adversary. He attempted to negotiate 
with Claudius a treaty of alliance and partition. “ Tell him,” 
i-eplied the intrepid emperor, “that such proposals should 
have been made to Gallienus ; he^ perhaps, might have lis- 
tened to them with patience, and accepted a colleague as des- 
picable as himself.” This stern refusal, and a last unsuc- 
cessful effort, obliged Aureolus to yield the city and himself 
to the discretion of the conqueror. The judgment of the 
army pronounced him worthy of death ; and Claudius, after 
a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of the sen- 
tence. Nor was tlie zeal of the senate less ardent in the 
cause of their new sovereign. Tliey ratified, perhaps with a 
sincere transport of zeal, the election of Claudius ; and, as 
his predecessor had shown himself the personal enemy of- 
their order, they exercised, under the name of justice, a 
severe revenge against his friends and family. Tlie senate 
was permitted to discharge the ungrateful office of punish- 
ment, and the emperor reserved for himself the pleasure and 
merit of obtaining by his intercession a general act of in- 
demnity.® 


^ Hist. Angnst. p. 208. GaUienus descrU>ea the plate, vestments, &c., like a 
man who loved and understood those splendid trifles. 

s Julian (Orat. 1. p. 6> atfirms that Claudius acquired the empire in a just and 
even holy manner. But we may distrust the partialitv of a kinsman. 

1 Hist. August, p. 203. There are some trifling differences concerning the 
dreumstances of the lost defeat and death of Aureolas. 

s Aurelius Victor in Galllen. The people loudly prayed for the damnation of 
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Sttch ostentatious clemency discovers less of the real char- 
acter of Claudius than a trifling circumstance in which he 
seems to have consulted only the dictates of his heart. The 
frequent rebellions of the provinees had involved almost 
every person in the guilt of treason, almost every estate in 
the case of confiscation ; and Gallienus often displayed his 
liberality by distributing among his officers the property of 
his subjects. On the accession of Claudius, an old woman 
threw herself at his feet, and complained that a gen oral of the 
late emperor had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patri- 
mony. This general was Claudius himself, who had not 
entirely escaped the contagion of the times. The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confidence which 
she had reposed in his equity. The confession of his fault 
was accompanied with immediate and ample restitution.* 

In the arduous task which Cl.audius had undertaken of 
restoring the empire to its ancient splendor, it was first neces- 
sary to revive among his troops a sense of order and obedience. 
With the authority of aveteran commander, he represented to 
them that the relaxation of discipline had introduced a long 
train of disorders, the effects of which were at length expe- 
rienced by the soldiers themselves; that a people ruined by 
oppression, and indolent from despair, could no longer supply 
a numerous army with the means of luxury or even of subsist- 
ence ; that the danger of each individual had increased with 
the despotism of the military order, since princes who tremble 
on the throne will guard their safety by the instant sacrifice 
of every obnoxious subject. The emperor expatiated on the 
mischiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers could only 
gratify at the expense of their own blood; as their seditious 
elections had so frequently been followed by civil wars, which 
consumed the flower of the legions, either in the field of 
battle, or in the cruel abuse of victory. He painted in the 
most lively colors the exhausted st-atc of the treasury, the 
desolation of the jirovinces, the disgradfe of the Roman name, 
and the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It was 
against those barbarians, he declared, that he intended to 
point the first effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign 

Oallienue.* The senate decreed that his relations and servants should be thrown 
down headlong from the Gemomaii stairs. An obnoxious officer of the revenue 
had his eyes tom out whilst under examination. 

* Zonaras, I. zU. p. 137. 


•The expression is curious, “terram raatretn deosque inferos precareiur, 
tedeslupias uti Galliene darent.”— M. 
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for a vhile over the West, and even Zenobia might preserve 
the dominion of the East.*® These usurpers were his pen 
sonal adversaries ; nor could he think of indulging any private 
resentment till he had saved an empire whose impending 
ruin would, unless it was timely prevented, crush both the 
armv and the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarniatia who 
fought under the Gothic standard had already collected an 
armament more formidable than any which had yet issued 
from the Euxine, On the banks of the Dniester, one of the 
great rivers that discharge themselves into th.at sea, they 
constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even of six thousand 
vessels;** numbers which, however incredible they may 
seem, would have been insufficient to transport their pre- 
tended army of three hundred and twenty thousand bar- 
bai'ians. Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigor and success of the expedition were not adequate 
to the greatness of the prejtarations. In their passage 
through the Bosphorus the unskilful pilots were ovevpow- 
ered by the violence of the current ; and while the multi- 
tude of their ships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other or against the shore. The 
barbarians made several descents on the coasts both of 
Europe and Asia ; but the open country was already plun- 
dered, and they were repulsed with shame and loss from the 
fortified cities which tliey assaulted. A spirit of discour* 
agernent and division arose in the fleet, and some of their 
chiefs sailed away towards the islands of Crete and Cyprus ; 
but the main body, pursuing a more steady course, anchored 
at length near the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the 
city of Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the Macedo- 
nian provinces. Their attacks, in which they displayed a 
fierce but artless bravery, were soon interrupted by the 
rapid approach of Claudius, hastening to a scene of action 
that deserved the presence of a warlike prince at the head 
of the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient for 
battle, tlie Goths immediately broke up their camp, relin- 
quished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy at the foot 
of Mount Atlios, tr.aversed the hills of Macedonia, and 
pressed forwards to engage the last defence of Italy. 

Zonaras on Ibis occasion mentions Posthuinns ; but the registers of the sen- 
ate (Hist. August, p. 203) prove that Tetricus was already emperor of the western 
provi Tices. 

)' The Angnstan b'istorv mentions the smeller. Zonaras the larger, number; 
the lively fancy of Montesquieu juducad him to fratat the latifer. 
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We still possess an original letter addressed by Clandins 
to the senate and people on this memorable occasion. “ Con- 
script fathers,” says the emperor, “ know that three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Goths have invaded the Roman 
territory. If I vanquish them, your gratitude will reward 
my services. Should I fall, remember that I am the suc- 
cessor of Gallienus, The whole republic is fatip^ed and 
exhausted. We shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 
Eegillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsus, and a thousand 
others, whom a just contempt for Gallienus provoked into 
rebellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and of shields. 
The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are usurped 
by Tetricus, and we blush to acknowledge that the archers 
of the East serve under the banners of Zenobia. Whatever 
we shall perform will be sufficiently great.” ** The melan- 
choly firmness of this epistle announces a hero careless of 
his fate, conscious of his danger, but still deriving a well- 
grounded hope from the resources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own expectations and those of 
the world. By the most signal victories he delivered the 
empire from this host of barbarians, and was distinguished 
by posterity under the glorious appellation of the Gothic 
Claudius. The imperfect historians of an irregular war “ 
do not enable us to describe the order and circumstances of 
his exploits ; but, if we could be indulged in the’ allusion, 
we might distribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. 
I. The decisive battle was fought near Naissus, a city of 
Dardania. The legions at first gave way, oppressed by 
numbers, and dismayed by misfortunes. Their ruin was 
inevitable, had not the abilities of their emperor prepared a 
seasonable relief. A large detachment, rising out of the 
secret muI difficult passes of the mountains, which, by his 
order, they had occupied, suddenly assailed the rear of the 
victorious Goths. The favorable instant was improved by 
the activity of Claudius. He revived the courage of his 
troops, restored their ranks, and pressed the barbarians on 
every side. Fifty thousand men are reported to have been 
slain in the battle of Naissus. Several large bodies of bar* 
barians, covering there retreat with a movable fortification 
of wagons, retired, or rather escaped, from the field of 
slaugliter. II. We may presume that some insurmount- 

u Trebell. Pollio in Hiht. August, p. 204. 

'“Hist. August, in riand. Aurslian, et Prob. Zosimns,! 1. pp. .18-42. Zonaia* 
Lxll. p. 638. Aurel, Victor in Hpitom. \ ictor .Tuulor in Cssftr. Eutrop, ix. 11. 
Bnseb. lu Chion. 
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able difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedience, of 
the conquerors, prevented Claudius from completing in one 
day the destruction of the Goths. The war was diffused 
over the provinces of Msssia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and 
its operations drawn out into a variety of marches, surprises, 
and tumultuary engagements, as well by sea as by land. 
When the Romans suffered any loss, it was commonly 
occasioned by their own cowardice or rashness; but the 
superior talents of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of 
the country, and his judicious choice of measures as well as 
officers, assured on most occasions the success of his arms. 
The immense booty, the fruit of so many victories, con- 
sisted for the greater part of cattle and slaves. A select 
body of the Gothic youth was received among the Imperial 
troops ; the remainder was sold into servitude ; and so con- 
siderable was the number of female captives that every 
soldier obtained to his share two or three women. A cir- 
cumstance from which we may conclude that the invaders 
entertained some designs of settlement as well as of plunder ; 
since even in a naval expedition they were accompanied by 
their families. III. The loss of their fleet, which was either 
taken or sunk, had intercepted the retreat of the Goths. A 
vast circle of Roman posts, distributed with skill, supported 
with firmness, and gradually closing towards a common 
centre, forced the barbarians into the most inaccessible parts 
of Mount Haemus, where they found a safe refuge, but a 
very scanty subsistence. During the course of a rigorous 
winter, in which they were besieged by the emperor’s 
troops, famine and pestilence, desei'tion and the sword, con- 
tinually diminished the imprisoned multitude. On the 
return of spring, nothing appeared in arms except a hardy 
and desperate band, the remnant of that mighty host which 
had embarked at the mouth of the Dniester. 

The pestilence which swept away such numbers of the 
barbarians at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After 
a short but glorious reign of two years, Claudius expired at 
Sirmium, amidst the tears and acclamations of his subjects. 
In his last illness he convened the principal officers of the 
state and army, and in their presence recommended Aure- 
lian,'^ one of his generals, as the most deserving of the 
throne, and the best qualified to execute the great design 

'< According to Zonaras G- xU- p. «38), Ciaudius, before his death, invested 
mm with the purple , but this singular fact Is rather contradicted than confirmed 
by other writers. 
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which ho himself had been permitted only to undertake. 
The virtues of Claudius, his valor, aSabiUty, justice, and 
temperance, his love of fame and of his country, place him in 
that short list of emperors who added lustre to the Roman 
purple. Those virtues, however, were celebrated with 
peculiar zeal and complacency by the courtly writers of tlie 
age of Constantine, who was the great-grandson of Crispus, 
the elder brother of Claudius. The voice of flattery was 
soon taught to repeat that the gods, who so hastily had 
snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit and 
piety by the perpetual establishment of the empire in his 
family.^ 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness of the 
Flavian family (a name which it had pleased them to as- 
sume) was deferred above twenty years, and the elevation 
of Claudius occasioned the immediate ruin of his brother 
Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient moderation or cour- 
age to descend into the 2>rivate station to which the patriot- 
ism of the late emperor had condemned him. Without 
delay or reflection he assumed the purple at Aquileia, where 
he commanded a considerable force; and though his rei^ 
lasted only seventeen days,* he had time to obtain the 
sanction of the senate, and to experience a mutiny of the 
troops. As soon as he was informed that the great army of 
the Danube had invested the Mmll-known valor of Aurelian 
with Imperial power, he sunk under the fame and merit of 
his rival ; and, ordering his veins to be opened, prudently 
withdrew hirnsolf from the unequal contest.*® 

The general design of this work will not periit’t us 
minutely to relate the actions of every emjieror after he 
ascended the throne, much less to deduce the various for- 
tunes of his private life. We shall only observe that the 
father of Aurelian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of Aurelius, a rich 
senator. His warlike son enlisted in the troops as a c :n- 
mon soldier, successively rose to the rank of a centurion, a 


15 See the Life of Claudius by Polllo, and the Orations of Mamertlnus, Eu- 
tuenlus, aud J uliaii. See likevrisu the Cit-sars of Julian, p. 31J. In JuUau it wM 
not adulation, but Buperstition and vanit}'. 

15 ZosimUB, 1. i. p. 42. PuIliofKist. August, p. 107) allows him virtues, and 
says, that, like Pertlnax, he was killed by the licentious soldiers. According to 
Dexippos, he died of a disease. 


"I Such is the narrative of the greater part of the older historians ; but the 
number and variety of his msdals seem to require more time, and give proba- 
bility to the report of Zosimus, who makes him reign some meittbs.-^. 

23 
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tribune, the prsefect of a legion, the inspector of the oamp^ 
the general, or, as it was then called, the duke, of a frontier; 
and at length, during the Gothic war, exercised the impor- 
tant office of oommander-in-chief of the cavalry. In every 
station he distinguished himself by matchless valor,*^ rigid 
discipline, and successful conduct. He was invested with 
the consulship by the emperor Valerian, who styles him, in 
the pompous language of that age, the deliverer of Illyri- 
cum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of the Scipios. At 
the recommendation of Valerian, a senator of the highest 
rank and merit, IJlpius Crinitus, whose blood was derived 
from the same source as that of Trajan, adopted the Pan- 
nonian peasant, gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
relieved with his ample fortune the honorable poverty which 
Aureliaii had preserved inviolate.” 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years and about 
nine months ; but every instant of that short period was 
filled by some memorable achievement. He put an end to 
the Gothic war, chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, 
recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the bands of 
Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zcno- 
bia had erected in the East on the ruins of the afflicted 
empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, even to the mi- 
nutest articles of discipline, which bestowed such uninter- 
rupted success on his arras. His military regulations are 
contained in a very concise epistle to one of his inferior 
officers, who is commanded to enforce them, as he wishes to 
become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. Gaming, 
drinking, and the arts of divination, were severely prohibited. 
Aurelian expected that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, 
and laborious ; that their armor should be constantly kept 
bright, their weapons sharp, their clothing and horses ready 
for immediate service ; that they should live in their quar- 
ters with chastity 'and sobriety, without damaging the 
cornfields, without stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch 
of grapes, without exacting from their landlords either salt, 
or oil, or wood. “Tlie public allowance,” continues the 

" TheocHus (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 211) affirms that in on* 
day ho killed with his own hand forty-eicht Sarmatiaiis, and in several subso. 
iment engagements nine huiidred and fifty. This heroic valor was admired by 
the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, the burden of which was mUle, 
miae, inUUy occtdiL 

'8 Achollus (ap. Hist. August, p. 213) describes the ceremonv of the adoptlcm, 
0 * it was performed at Byzantium, in the presence of the embetor and Us areM 
officers. • 
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emperor, “ is sufficient for their support ; their wealth should 
be collected from the spoils of the enemy, not from the 
tears of the provincials.’^” A single instance will^serve to 
display the rigor, and even cruelty, of Aurelian. Ode of the 
soldiers had seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch 
was fastened to two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, 
and his-limbs were torn asunder by their sudden separation. 
A few such examples impressed a salutary consternation. 
The punishments of Aurelian were terrible ; but he had seb 
dom occasion to punish more than once the same offence. 
His own conduct gave a sanction to his laws, and the sedi- 
tious legions dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and 
who was worthy to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the fainting spirit of 
the Goths. The troops which guarded the passes of Mount 
Hsemus, and the banks of the Danube, had been drawn away 
by the apprehension of a civil war ; and it seems probable 
that the remaining body of the Gothic and Vandalic tribes 
embraced the favorable opportunity, abandoned their settle- 
ments of the Ukraine, traversed the rivers, and swelled with 
new multitudes the destroying host of their countrymen. 
Their united numbers were at length encountered by Aure- 
lian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with 
the .approach of night." Exhausted by so many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted during a 
twenty years’ war, the Goths and the Romans consented to 
a lasting and beneficial treaty. It was earnestly solicited by 
the b.a^arians, and cheerfully ratified by the legions, to 
whose suffrage the prudence of Aurelian referred the 
decision of that important question. The Gothic nation 
engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a body of two 
thousand auxiliaries, consisting entirely of cavalry, and 
stipulated in return an undisturbed retreat, with a regular 
market as far as the Danube, provided by the emperor’s 
care, but at their own expense. The treaty was observed 
with such religious fidelity, that, when a party of five hun- 
dred men straggled from the camp in quest of plunder, the 
king or general of the barbarians commanded that the guilty 
leader should be apprehended and shot to death with darts. 

Hist. August, p. 211. Tills laconic epistle is truly the work of a soldier ; it 
abounds with milltaiy phrases and wonls, some of which cannot be understood 
without dilHculty. fVn-omeufa samiata is well explained by Salmasuis. The 
foimer of the words means ail weapons of offence, and is contrasted with Arma, 
defensive armor. The latter signlHes keen and well sharpened. 

® Zosimus, 1. 1. p. 46. 
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as a victim devoted to the sanctity of their engagements.* 
It is, however, not unlikely that the precaution of 
Aurelian, who had exacted as hostages the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed something to this 
pacific temper. The youths he trained in the exercise of 
arms, and near his own person : to the damsels he gave a 
liberal and Roman education, and, by bestowing them in 
marriage on some of his principal officers, gi'iidually intro- 
duced between the two nations the closest and most endear- 
ing connections.^* 

But the most important condition of peace was under- 
stood rather than expressed in the treaty. Aurelian with- 
drew the Roman forces from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished 
that great province to the Gotlis and Vandals.^^ His manly 

i 'udgment convinced him of the solid advantages, and taught 
lim to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus eontracting the 
frontiers of the monarch)'. The Dacian subjects, removed 
from those distant possessions which they were unable to 
cultivate or defend, added strength and ])o]mlou8ness to the 
southern side of the Danube. A fertile territory, which the 
repetition of barbarous inroads had changed into a desert, 
was yielded to their industry, and a new province of Dacia 
still preserved the memory of Trajan’s conquests. The old 
country of that name detained, however, a considerable 
number of its inhabitants, who dreaded exile more than 
a Gothic master.^ These degenerate Romans continued to 
serve the empire, whose allegiance they had renounced, by 
introducing among their conquerors the first notions of 
agriculture, the useful arts, and the conveniences of civil- 
ized life. An intercourse of commerce and language was 
gradually established between the oj)posite banks of the 
Danube; and, after Dacia became an independent state, it 
often proved the firmest barrier of the empire against the 
invasions of the savages of the North. A sense of interest 
attached these more settled barbarians to the alliance of 

** Dextppus (ap. Exoerpta Legat. p. t2^ relates the whole transaction under 
the name of Vancials. Aurelian married one of the Gothic ladles to his general 
Bunodus, who was able to drink with the Goths and discover their secrets. Hist. 
August, p. 247. 

- Hist. August, p. 222. Eutrop. ix. 1.1. Sextus Rufus, c. 9. Lactaiitius de 
Mortlbus Persecutoruni. o. 9. 

The Wallathiaiis still preserve many tiaoes of the Latin language, and have 
boasted, lii every age, of their Homan descent. They are surrouiideo by. but not 
mixed with, the baiboiians. See a Memoir of M. d’AnvUle on auoleut jDacia, in 
the Academy of Inscrlptious, tom. xxx. 

• The five hun4red stragglers were all slain,— M. 
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Rome, and a permanent interest very frequently ripens into 
sincere and useful friendship. This various colony, which 
tilled the ancient province, and was insensibly blended into 
one great people, still acknowledged the superior renown 
and authority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed the fancied 
honor of a Scandinavian origin. At the same time, the 
lucky though accidental resemblance of the name of Getie * 
infused among the credulous Goths a vain persuasion that, 
in a I’emote age, their own ancestors, already seated in the 
Dacian provinces, had received the instructions of Zamolxis, 
and checked the victorious arms of Sesostris and Darius.**^ 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of Aurelian 
restored the Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni -® 
violated the conditions of peace which either Gallienus 
had purchased, or Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed by 
their impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. Forty thou- 
sand horses appeared in the field, and the number of the 
infantry doubled those of the cavalry.^ The first objects of 
their avarice were a few cities of the Rhaetian frontier; but 
their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid march of the 
Alemanni traced a line of devastation from the Danube to 
the Po.'“ 

The emperor was almost at the same time informed of 
the irruption, and of the retreat, of the barbarians. Col- 
lecting an active body of troops, he inarched with silence 
and celerity along the skirts of the Hercynian forest; and 
the Alemanni, laden with the spoils of Italy, arrii ed at the 
Danube, without suspecting that on the opposite bank, and 
in an advantageous post, a Roman army lay concealed and 
prepared to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged the 
fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted about half 
their forces to pass the river without disturbance and with- 

See the firit chapter of Joniandes. The Vandals, however (c. 22), main- 
tained a short liidepeiideiicu between the liivers JVlaricja and Grissia (Maros and 
Keres), which fell Into the Thelss. 

^ Oexippus, pp. 7-12. Zosimus, I. i. p. 43. Vopiscus in Aurelian. in Hist. Au- 
gust. However these historians differ in names (Alemanni. duthungi, and Mur- 
coniannii, it is evident tliat they mean tlie same people, and the same war ; but 
it requires some care to conciliate and explain them. 

»'Caiiioclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses to translate three hundred 
thousand : his version is equally repugnant to sense and to grammar. 

We may remark, as an instance of bad taste, tliat Hexippus applies to the 
livlit infantry of the Alemanni the technical teiius proper only to the Grecian 
phalanx. 

In Dexippus, we at present read Bhodanus : M. de Valois very judiciously 
alters the word to Eridanus. 


* The connection between the Gets and the Goths Is still. In my opinion, ia« 

correctly maintained by some learned writers.— M. 
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out precaution. Their situation and astonishment Mve him 
an easy victory ; his skilful conduct improved the advantage. 
Disposing the legions in a semicircular form, he advanced 
the two horns of the crescent across the Danube, and, wheel- 
ing them on a sudden towards the centre, enclosed the rear 
of the German host. The dismayed barbarians, on what- 
soever side they cast their eyes, beheld, with despair, a 
wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, a victorious and 
implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Alemanni no 
longer disdained to sue for peace. Aurelian received their 
ambassadors at the head of his camp, and with every circum- 
stance of martial pomp that could display the gi’eatness and 
discipline of Rome. The legions stood to their arms in 
well-ordered ranks and awful silence. The principal com- 
manders, distinguished by the ensigns of their rank, ap- 
peared on hors^ack on either side of the Imperial throne. 
Behind the throne the consecrated images of the emperor 
and his predecessors, “ the golden eagles, and the various 
titles of the legions, engraved in letters of ^old, were ex- 
alted in the air on lofty pikes covered with silver. When 
Aurelian assumed his seat, his manly gi’ace and majestic 
figure® taught the barbarians to revere the person as well 
as the purple of their conqueror. The ambassadors fell 
prostrate on the gi-ound in silence. They were commanded 
to rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance of inter- 
preters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their ex- 
ploits, expatiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and the ad- 
vantages of peace, and, with an ill-timed confidence, de- 
manded a large subsidy, as the price of the alliance which 
they offered to the Romans. The answer of the emperor 
was stern and imperious. He treated their offer with con- 
tempt, and their demand with indignation, reproached the 
barbarians that they were as ignorant of the arts of war as 
of the laws of peace, and finally dismissed them with the 
choice only of submitting to his unconditioned mercy, or 
awaiting the utmost severity of his resentment.®^ Aurelian 
had resigned a distant province to the Goths ; but it was 
dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious barba- 


^ The emperor Claudius was certainly of the number; but we are imorant 
how far tills mark of respect was extended ; if to Caesar and Augustus, ft must 
have produced a very avnul spectacle ; a long line of the masters of the world. 
a> VoplscuB in Hist. August, p. 210. 

^ Dexippus gives them a subtle aud prolix oration, worthy of a Qreolaa 
Bonbtst. 
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xflins, whose formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetaad 
alarms. 

Immediately after this conference it should seem that 
some unexpected emergency required the emperor’s pres- 
ence in Pannonia. He devolved on his lieutenants the nare 
of finishing the destruction of the Alemanni, either by the 
sword, or by the surer operation of famine. But an active 
despair has often triumphed over the indolent assurance of 
success. The barbarians, finding it impossible to traverse 
the Danube and the Roman camp, broke through the posts 
in their rear, which were more feebly or less carefully 
guarded ; and with incredible diligence, but by a different 
road, returned towards the mountains of Italy.*® Aurelian, 
who considered the w'ar as totally extinguished, received 
the mortifying intelligence of the escape of the Alemanni, 
and of the ravage which they already committed in the ter- 
ritory of Milan. The legions were commanded to follow, 
with as much expedition as those heavy bodies were capable 
of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy whose infantry and 
cavalry moved with almost equal swiftness. A, few days 
afterwards the emperor himself marched to the relief of 
Italy, at the head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among 
whom were the hostages and cavalry of the Vandals), and 
of all the Prietorian guards who had served in the wars on 
the Danube.®* 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread them- 
selves from the Alps to the Ajiennine, the incessant vigilance 
of Aurelian and his officers was exercised in the discovery, 
the attack, and the pursuit of the numerous detachments. 
Notwithstanding this desultory war, three considerable bat- 
tles are mentioned, in which the principal force of both 
armies was obstinately engaged.** The success was various. 
In the first, fought near Placentia, the Romans received so 
severe a blow, that, according to the expression of a writer 
extremely partial to Aurelian, the immediate dissolution of 
the empire was apprehended.** The crafty barbarians, who 
had Uued the woods, suddenly attacked the legions in the 
dusk of the evening, and, it is most probable, after the 
fatigue and disorder of a long march. The fury of their 
charge was irresistible; but, at length, after a dreadful 
slaughter, the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his 
troops, and restored, in some degree, the honor of his arms. 

K Hiat August, p. 21S. Uezlppas. P- 12. 

■ Victor J uuiot IS AureUso. * V opiscus In Hl^ August, p. 21ft 
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The second battle was fought near Fano in TTmbria ; bn tbe 
spot which, .five hundred years before, had been fatal to the 
brother of Hannibal.** Thus far the successful Germans 
bad advanced along the .iFmilian and Flaminian way, with 
a design of sacking the defenceless mistress of the world. 
But Aurelian, who, watchful for the safety of Rome, still 
bUn^ on their rear, found in this place the decisive moment 
of giving them a total and iiretrievable defeat.*’ The flying 
remnant of their host was exterminated in a third and last 
battle near Pavia ; and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of superstition, and 
every new calamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate 
the wrath of their invisible enemies. Though the best hope 
of the republic was in the valor and conduct oi Aurelian, 
yet such was tlie public consternation, when the barbarians 
were hourly expected at the gates of Rome, that, by a de- 
cree of the senate, the Sibylline books were consulted. 
Even the emperor himself, from a motive either of religion 
or of policy, recommended this salutary measure, chided the 
tardiness of the senate,** and offered to supply whatever ex- 
pense, whatever animals, whatever captives of any nation, 
the gods should require. Notwithstanding this liberal offer, 
it does not appear that any human victims expiated with 
their blood the sins of the Roman people. The Sibylline 
books enjoined ceremonies of a more harmless nature, pro- 
cessions of priests in white robes, attended by a chorus of 
youths and virgins; lustrations of the city and adjacent 
country ; and sacrifices, whose powerful influence disabled 
the barbarians from passing the mystic ground on which 
they had been celebrated. Ilowever puerile in themselves, 
these superstitious arts wei-e subservient to the success of 
the war ; and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, the Alemanni 
fancied they saw an army of spectres combating on the side 
of Aurelian, he receil^ed a re.al and effectual aid from this 
imaginary reSnforcement.** 

But whatever confidence might be placed in ideal ram- 
parts, the experience of the past, and the dread of the 
future, induced the Romans to construct fortifications of a 

so The little river, or rather torrent, of Metaurua, near Fano, has been immoi- 
ttliaed by hnding such an historian as livy, and such a poet os Horace. 

SJ It is recorded by an liuci'iption found at Pes.iio. See Gruter. cclxxvi. 8. 

os One should Imagine, he said, that you were assembled iu a Christian church, 
not in the temple of all the gods. 

00 Voplscus, In Hist. August, pp 216,216, gives a long account of these ceremo 
BIm' fnuD the Begisteis of the senate. 
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g rosser an^ more substantial kind. The seven hills of Borne 
^d been surrounded by the successors of Bomulus with an 
ancient wall of more than thirteen miles.*® The vast en- 
closure may seem disproportioned to the strength and num- 
bers of the infant-state. But it was necessary to secure an 
ample extent of pasture and arable land against the frequent 
and sudden incursions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progress of Koman 

f reatness, the city and its inhabitants gradually increased, 
lied up the vacant space, pierced through the useless walls, 
covered the field of Mars, and, on every side, followed the 
public highways in long and beautiful suburbs.*^ The ex- 
tent of the new walls, erected by Aurelian, and finished in 
the rei^ of Probus, was magnified by popular estimation to 
near titty,** but is reduced by accurate measurement to about 
twenty-one miles.** It u'as a great but a melancholy labor, 
since the defence of the capital betrayed the decline of 
monarchy. The Romans of a more prosperous age, who 
trusted to the ai'uis of the legions the safety of the frontier 
camps,** were very far from entertaining a suspicion that it 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat of empire 
against the inroads of the barbari.ans.** 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success 
of Aurelian against the Alemanni, had already restored to 
the arms of Rome their ancient KUj)eriority over the bar- 
barous nations of the North. To chastise domestic tyrants, 
and to reunite the dismembered parts of the empire, was a 
task reserved for the second of those warlike emperors. 
Though he was .acknowledged by the senate and people, the 
frontiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and Tlirace, confined the 
limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britiiin, Egypt, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, were still possessed by two rebels, who 

* I'Un. Hist, Uatiir. ill S. Toooiifirm our idea, we may observe, that tor a 
loim lime Mount Cftllus WBS a yrove of oaks, niirt Mount Viniinal was overmn 
with o I '18 , tliat, 111 the fouiih century, the tientine wns a lataiit and solitary 
rctiicrnunti that till the time of Augaelus, tiic ISq' ilme iwts an unwholesome 
hiirying-cround ; and tliat the numerous Ineqiialitie', remarked by the ancients 
in the QuUinal, sutHcleiitly prove th.n it was not lovered with buildings. Of the 
B ven hills, the Capitoliiie and Palatine only, with the adjacent valleys, werethe 
primitive habitation of the Koman people. But this subject would reipilTe a 
disseitation. 

11 Exspatlantia tecta mnltasaddlderenrbes. is the expression of Pliny. 

“ Hist, August, p. £22. Both Llpsiiieandfsaac Vossiushaveeageriyemhraeed 
this measure. 

« See Nardini, Roma Anticm 1. i. c. 8.« Tacit Hist, lv.28, 

« For Anrelian's walls, see Vopiscus in Hist. Auffust.pp. 2ir>,222. Zosimns, 1. 
1 . p 43. Rutroplus, ix. 16 Aurel. AMctor in Aurelian. Victor Junior lu Aure* 
lian. Enseh. Hieronym. et Idatius in Chronic. 


s But oompare Gibbon, ch. zli. note TT.—M. 
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alone, out of bo numerous a list, had hitherto escaped the 
dangers of tiieir situation ; and to complete the ignominy 
of Rome, these rival thrones had been usurijed by women. 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen and fallen in 
the provinces of Gaul. The rigid virtues of Posthumus 
served only to hasten his destruction. After suppressing a 
competitor who had assumed the purple at Mentz, he 
refused to gratify his troops with the plunder of the rebel- 
lious city ; and, in the seventh year of his reign, became the 
victim of their disappointed avarice.^* The death of Vic- 
torinus, his friend and associate, was occasioned by a less 
worthy cause. The shining accomplishments of that prince 
were stained by a licentious passion, which he indulged in 
acts of violence, with too little regard to the laws of society, 
or even to those of love.^® He was slain at Cologne, by a 
conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge would have 
appeared more justifiable, had they spared the innocence of 
his son. After the murder of so many valiant princes, it is 
somewhat remarkable, that a female for a long time con- 
trolled the fierce legions of Gaul, and still more singular, 
that she was the mother of the unfortunate Victorinus. 
The arts and treasures of Victoria enabled her successively 
to place Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign 
with a manly vigor under the name of those dependent 
emperors. Money of copper, of silver, and of gold, was 
coined in her name; she assumed the titles of Augusta and 
Mother of the Camps : her power ended only with her life ; 
but her life was perhaps shortened by the ingratitude of 
Tetricus.« 

When, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, 
Tetricus assumed the ensigns of royalty, he was governor 

♦* His competitor wm Lolllanvis,* or jElianue, if, indeed, these names mean 
the same pei-eon. See 'J’illeinoiit, tom. iil. p. 1177. 

« The character of this prince by Julias AterlnnuB (ap. Hist. Angust. p. 187) 
is worth ti-anscribing, as it seeilis fair and impartial. V ictoilno qul Post Juiiium 
Posthumium Gallias rexit nemiiiem existinio prsefereiiduni ; non in virtule Tra- 
Janum ; non Antoniuum In dementia ; non in Riavitate Nervam ; non in gub- 
ernando mrario Veapasianum ; non in Censnra totiua vitie ac severitate militari 
Pertinacem vel Severura. Sed omnia hjec libido et cupiditas voluptatis muliei-a. 
rise sic perdidlt, ut nemo audeat yirtutes ejua in llteraa mlttere quern constat 
omnium judiclo merulsse punin. 

He ravished the wife of A ttitianue, an actuary, or army agent. Hist. August, 
p. 186. Aurel. Victor in Aiirelian. " 

« PolUo aasigiiB her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist. August, p. 200. 


• The medals which bear the name of Lolllainig are considered forgeries, 
except one in the museum of the Prince of Waldeck : there are many extant 
bearing the name of Leeliainis, which appears to have been that of the comoeth 
tor of Posihumus. Eckhel. Doct. Mum. t. vii. 440.-0. 
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of 1^0 peacefol province of Aqnitaine, an employment anited 
to his character and education. He reigned four or five 
years over Oaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and sovereign 
of a licentious army, whom he dreaded, and by whom ne 
was despised. The valor and fortune of Aurelian at length 
opened the prospect of a deliverance. He ventured to 
disclose his melancholy situation, and conjured the emperor 
to hasten to the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this secret 
correspondence reached the ears of the soldiers, it would 
most probably have cost Tetricus his life ; nor could ho 
resign the sceptre of the West without committiftg an act 
of treason against himself. He affected the appearances of 
a civil war, led his forces into the field against Aurelian, 
posted them in the most disadvantageous manner, betrayed 
his own counsels to the enemy, and with a few chosen 
friends deserted in the beginning of the action. The rebel 
legions, though disordered and dismayed by the unexpected 
treachery of their chief, defended themselves with desperate 
valor, till they were cut in pieces almost to a man, in this 
bloody and memorable battle, which was fought near Cha- 
lons in Champagne."' The retreat of the irregular auxil- 
iaries, Franks and Batavians,®^ whom the conqueror soon 
compelled or persuaded to repass the Rhine, restored the 
general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian was acknowl- 
edged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Her- 
cules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, 
alone and unassisted, had ventured to declare against the 
legions of Gaul. After a siege of seven months, they 
stormed and plundered that unfortunate city, already wasted 
by famine.®'' Lyons, on the contrary, had resisted with 
obstiniite disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We read of 
the punishment of Lyons,®® but there is not any mention of 
the rewards of Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil 
war : severely to remember injuries, abd to forget the most 
important services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is 
expensive. 

^ Pollio In Hist. August, p. 196. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 220. The two 
Victois, ill the lives of Gallietius and Anrcliaii Kutrop. ix. 13. Euseh. in Chrou. 
Of all these writers, only the two last ibut with strong probabilityl place the tall 
of Tetricus before that of Zenohia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of Inscriptions, 
tom. XXX.) does not wish, and Tlllemont (tom lii. p 1189) does not dare to follow 
them. 1 have been fairer than the one, ami bolder than the other. 

ri Victor Junior in Aurelian Eumeiiiiis mentions Batavicit, some critics, 
without any reasou, would fain alter the word to Bagaudica. 

Eumon. in Vet. Panegyr. iy. 8. 

Vopisciuin Hist. August, p. 246. Autun was not restored tiU the teigu 
Diocletian. See Eumeuius de restauiandis scholia. 
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■ Aureliaa had qo sooner secured the person and piovlie^ 
qf Tetiious than he turned his arms against Zeoobi% the 
celebrated quern of Palmyra and the East. Modern Europe 
has produced several illustrious women who have sustained 
with glory the weight of empire ; nor is our own age destitute 
of such distinguished characters. But if we except the 
doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps 
the only female whose superior genius broke through the 
servile indolence imposed on her sex by the climate and 
manners of Asia.“ She claimed her descent from the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt,* equalled in beauty her ances- 
tor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in ohastity“ 
and valor. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well 
as the most heroic of her sex. She was of a dark com- 
plexion (for in speaking of a lady these trifles become 
important). Her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her 
large black eyes sparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by 
the most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong and 
harmonious. Her manly understanding was strengthened 
and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin 
ton^e, but possessed in equal jicrfcction the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. She Had drawn up 
for her own use an epitome of oriental history, and famil- 
iarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus,t 
who, from a private station, raised himself to the dominion 
of the East. She soon became the friend and companion 
of a hero. In the intervals of war Odenathus passionately 
delighted in the exercise of hunting ; he pursued with ardor 
the wild beasts of the desert, lions, panthers, and bears; 
and the ardor of Zenobia in that dangerous amusement was 
not inferior to his own. She had inured her constitution 
to fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carriage, generally 
appeared on horseback in a military habit, and sometimes 
marched several miles on foot at the head of the troops. 

M Almost everytWiic that is said of the manners of Odenathus and Zenobia is 
taken from their lives in the Augustan History, by Trebellius rollio ; see pp. 
t!12, IP8, 

“ She never admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of posterity. 
If her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the experiment. 


• According to some Christian writers, Zenobia was a Jewess. (Jost, Oesch- 
ichte der Israel, iv. 166. Hist, of Jews, ili. 176.)-.-M. 

t According to Zosimns, Odenathus was of a noWe family in Palmyra, and, 
according to Procopius, he was prince of the Saracens who iuhabit the baiiks of 
the Euphrates. Eokhel. Doct, Nam, vii. 4^.-0. 
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’Snocesft of Odonatliuet was in a neat meastire aseribed 
to her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their aplen» 
did vidtories ot^er the Great King, whom they twice pur- 
sued as far as the gates of Ctesiph^on, laid the foundations 
of their united fame and power. The armies which they 
commanded, and the provinces which they had saved, 
acknowledged not any other sovereigns than their invin- 
cible chiefs, The senate and people of Rome revered a 
stranger who had avenged their captive emperor, and even 
the insensible son of v alerian accepted Odenathus for his 
legitimate colleague. 

After a successful expedition against the Gothic plun- 
derers of Asia, the Palmjrrenian prince returned to the city 
of Emesa in Syria. Ini'incible in war, he was there cut off 
by domestic treason, and his favorite amusement of hunting 
was the cause, or at least the occasion, of his death.®* His 
nephew M®onius presumed to dart his javelin before that 
of his uncle; and, though admonished of his error, repeated 
the same insolence. As a monarch, and as a sportsman, 
Odenathus was provoked, took away his horse, a mark of 
ignominy among the barbarians, and chastised the rash youth 
by a short confinement. The offence was soon forgot, but 
the punishment was remembered; and Mmonius, with a few 
daring associates, assassinated his uncle in the midst of a 
great entez’tainment. Herod, the son of Odenathus, though 
not of Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effeminate tem- 
per,” was killed with his father. But Mseonius obtained 
only the pleasure of revenge by this bloody deed. He had 
scarcely time to assume the title of Augustus before he was 
sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her husband.®* 

With the assistance of his most faithful friends, she imme- 
diately filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly 
counsels Palmyra, Syria, and the East, above five years. By 
the death of Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
the senate had granted him only as a'personal distiiu ion; 
but his martial widow, disdaining both the senate and Gal- 
lienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, who was sent 
against her, to retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army 


last Is clear and probable, the others confused and Inconsistent, llie text of 
Synoellus, if not corrupt, Is absolute nonsense. 

*7 Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the spoils of the enemy, pres- 
ents of gems and toys, Mfaich be receWed with inSnite delight. 

H Soma very nnhist suspicious have been csast on Zenobu^ as If she was aooes- 
Bory to her husband's death. 
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and his reputation.” Instead of the little passions which so 
frequently perplex a female reign, the steady administration 
of Zenobia was guided by the most judicious maxims of 
policy. If it was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment ; if it was necessary to punish, she could impose 
silence on the voice of pity. Her strict economy was accused 
of avarice ; yet on every proper occasion she appeared mag- 
nificent and liberal. The neighboring states of Arabia, Ar- 
menia, and Persia, dreaded her enmity, and solicited hef 
alliance. To the dominions of Odenathus, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow 
added the inheritance of her ancestors, the populace andfer- 
tile kingdom of Egypt.” * The emperor Claudius acknowU 
edged her merit, and was content that, while he pursued 
the Gothic war, she should assert the dignity of the empire 
in the East." The conduct, however, of Zenobia was at- 
tended with some ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that she had 
conceived the design of erecting an independent and hostile 
monarchy. She blended with the popular manners of Roman 
princes the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and exacted 
from her subjects the same adoration that was paid to the 
successors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three sons " a 
Latin education, and often showed them to the troops 
adorned with the Imperial purple. For herself she reserved 
the diadem, with the splendid but doubtful title of Queen of 
the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against an adver- 
sary whose sex alone could render her an object of contempt, 
his presence restored obedience to the province of Bithynia, 
already shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia.” 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he accepted the sub- 
mission of Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana, after an 
obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious citizen. The 

“ Hist. AujruBt. pp. ISO, 181. 

o" 6e«, ill Hist. Au)cuBt. p.HSS, Aurellan’s teetimony to her merit ; and for tha 
conquest of Egypt, Zoslmus, 1. i. pp. 39, 40. 

“ Timolaus, Herennianus, and VaballathuB. It isBupposed thatthe two former 
were already dead before the war. On the last, Aurelian bestowed a small prov- 
ince of Armenia, with the title of King ; several of his medals are Btill extant 
Bee Tillemont, tom. 3, p. 1190. 

“ Zosimus, 1. 1. p. 44. 

* ThlB seema very douhtful. Claudius, during all his reign, is represented as 
emperor on the medals of Alexandria, which are very numerous. If Zenobia 
possessed any power in Egypt, it could only have bean at the beginning of the 
xeigu of Aurelian. The same circumstance throws great Improbability on her 
conquests in Galatia. Perhaps Zenobia administeredusf^gypt in the name of 
Claudius, and, emboldened by the death of that prince, subjected it to her own 
[^wer.— G. 
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l^eiwrous Irbough fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned the 
traitor to the rage of the soldiers ; a superstitious reverence 
induced him to treat with lenity the countrymen of Apoh 
lonius the philosopher." Antioch was deserted on his 
approach, till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, recalled 
the fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, 
from necessity rather than choice, had been engaged in the 
service of the Palrnyreniau Queen. The unexpected mild- 
ness of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the Syrians, 
and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people 
seconded the terror of his arras." 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation, had she 
indolently permitted the emperor of the W est to approach 
within a mindred miles of her capital. The fate of the East 
was decided in two great battles ; so similar in almost 
every circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish them 
from each other, except by observing that the first was 
fought near Antioch," and the second near Emesa." In 
both the queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her orders on Zabdas, 
who had already signalized his military talents by the 
conquest of Egypt. The numerous forces of Zenobia con- 
sisted for the most part of light archers, and of heavy 
cavalry clothed in complete steel. The Moorish and Illyrian 
horse of Aurelian were unable to sustain the ponderous 
charge of their antagonists. They fled in real or affected 
disorder, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pursuit, 
harassed them by a desultory combat, and at len^h dis- 
comfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. 
The light infantry, in the mean time, when they had ex- 
hausted their quivers, remaining without protection against 
a closer onset, exposed their naked sides to the swords of 
the legions. Aurelian bad chosen these veteran troops, 
who were usually stationed on the U pper Danube, and whose 
valor had been severely tried in the,Alemannic war." After 
the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect 


Vopiacu8(ln Hist August, p. 217) gives an authentic letter, and a doubtful 
vision, of Aurelian Apol&nlus of T^iia was bom about the same time as Jesus 
Christ. His life (that of the former) Is related in so fabulous a manner by his 
disciples, ve are at a lues to disttover whether he was a sage, 
a fanatic. 

** Zoslmus, 1. 1 p 46. 

" At ..place called Immss. Eutroplns, Sextna Rufus, an4 iforpme, m«])tion 
only this first battle. 

Voplsous (in Hist. August, p. 217) mentions pnly the second. 

<7 Zosimtts, 1 1. p mtl IB . Hu account gf the two oatUea U clear and c)iouili. 
■tautial. 
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a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the Dath>tld 
subject to her empire had joined the standard of the con- 
queror, who detached Probus, the bravest of his generals, 
to possess himself of the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was 
the last resource of the widow of Odenathus. She retired 
within the walls of her capital, made every preparation for 
a vigorous resistance, and declared, with the intrepidity of 
a heroine, that the last moment of her reign and of her life 
should be the same. 

Amid the bari-en deserts of Arabia a few cultivated 
spots rise like islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the 
name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, by its signification in the 
Syriac as well as in the Latin language, denoted the multi- 
tude of palm trees which afforded shade and verdure to 
that temperate region. The air was pure, and the soil, 
watered by some invaluable springs, was capable of produ- 
cing fruits as well as corn. A place possessed of such singu- 
lar advantages, and situated at a convenient distance” 
between the Gulf of Persia and the Mediterranean, was 
soon frequented by the caravans which conveyed to the 
nations of Eur^e a considerable part of the rich commodi- 
ties of India. Palmyra insensibly increased into an opulent 
and independent city, and, connecting the Roman and the 
Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, 
was suffered to obsei-^ e an humble neutrality, till at length, 
after the victories of Trajan, the little republic sunk into 
the bosom of Rome, and flourished more than one hundred 
and fifty years in the subordinate though honorable rank of 
a colony. It was during that peaceful period, if we may 

1 'udge from a few remaining inscriptions, that the wealthy 
^almyrenians constructed those temples, palaces, and por- 
ticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over ati 
extent of several miles, have deserved the curiosity of our 
travellers. The elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia ap- 
peared to reflect new Splendor on their country, and Pal- 
myra, for a while, stood forth the rival of Rome : but the 


^ It WHB five Uundred aiid tbirtv-seven miles from Seleucia, and two haudred 
tiid three from the nearest coast of Syria, according to the reckoning of Pliny, 
Vho, in a few yojrds (Hist. Natur. v. 21), gives an excellent description of Pal- 
myra.* 


• Tadmor, or Palmyra, was probably at a vo^ early period the connecting link 
between the commerpe of Tyro and Babylqn, Heereu, Ideen, v. 1. p. ii. p. 12S. 
Tadmor was probably built by Solomon as a commercial nation. Hist of dews, 
V. i. p. 271.— M. 
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epm|>etitioa was fatal,' and ages of prosperity weresaciifioed 
to a moment of glory* 

In his march over the sandy desert between Emesa and 
Palmyra, the emperor Anrelian was perpetually harassed by 
the Arabs ; nor could he always defend his army, and espe* 
cially his baggage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of surprise, and 
eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of Palmyra 
was an object far more difficult and important, and the em- 
peror, who, with incessant vigor, pressed the attacks in 
person, was himself wounded with a dart. “ The Roman 
people,” says Aurelian, in an original letter, “ speak with 
contempt of the war which I am waging against a woman. 
Th^ are ignorant both of the character and of the power 
of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her warlike pre- 
parations, of stones, of arrows, and of every species of 
missile weapons. Every part of the walls is provided with 
two or three dalistoe, and artificial fires are thrown from her 
military engines. The fear of punishment has armed her 
with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust in the protecting 
deities of Rome, who have hitherto been favorable to all 
my undertakings.” Doubtful, however, of the protection 
of the gods, and of the event of the siege, Aurelian judged 
it more prudent to offer terms of an advantageous capitula- 
tion ; to the queen, a splendid retreat ; to the citizens, their 
ancient privileges. His proposals were obstinately rejected, 
and the refusal was accompanied with insidt. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supjiorted by the hope that 
in a very short time famine would compel the Roman army 
to repass the desert ; and by the reason.able expectation 
that the kings of the East, and particularly the Persian mon- 
arch, would arm in the defence of their most natural ally. 
But fortune, and the perseverance of Aurelian, overcame 
every obstacle. The death of Sapor, which happened about 
this tinie,’'^ distracted the councils of Persia, and the incon- 
siderable succors that attempted to relieve Palmyra were 
easily intercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the 
emperor. From every part of Syria a regular succession 

oo Some English travellen from Aleppo discovered tbe ruins of Palmyra about 
tbe end of tbe last century. Our curioeity bas since been gratUled iu a more 
apleiidld manner by Mesnieurs Wood and Uawkine. For tbe bistory of Palmyra, 
we may consult tbe masterly dessertation of Dr. Halley in &e Pblloeopbieai 
Trausactlona ; Iiowthorp's Abridgment, toI. iii. p. 618. 

Voplscus in Hist. August, p 21S. 

71 From a very doubtful ubronology I have endeavored tb iKIraot the most 
probable date- 

HA 
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of oQnvoys safely arrived in tbe oamp» which was incieased 
by the return of Prohus with his victorious troops froto the 
conquest of Egypt. It was . then that Zenobia resolved to 
fly. She mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries,''* and had 
already reached the banks of the Euphrates, about sixty 
miles from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by the pur- 
suit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized, and brought back a 
captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital soon after- 
wards surrendered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
The arms, horses, and camels, with an immense treasure of 
gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, were all delivered to 
the conqueror, who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred 
archers, returned to Emesa, and employed some time in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments at the end of so 
memorable a war, which restored to the obedience of Rome 
those provinces that had renounced their allegiance since 
the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence 
of Aurelian, ho sternly asked her. How she had presumed to 
rise in arms against the emperors of Rome 1 The answer 
of Zenobia was a ^prudent mixture of respect and firmness. 
“ Because I disdained to consider as Roman emperors an 
Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I acknowledge as my 
conqueror and my sovereign.” But as female fortitude is 
commonly artificial, so it is seldom steady or consistent. 
The courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour of trial ; 
she trembled at the angry clamors of the soldiers, who called 
aloud for her immediate execution, forgot the generous de- 
spair of Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her model, 
and ignominiously purchased life by the sacrifice of her 
fame and lier friends. It w'as to their counsels, which gov- 
erned the weakness of her sex, that she imputed the guilt 
of her obstinate resistance ; it was on their heads that ' 
she directed the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The 
fame of Longinus, ijfho was included among the numerous 
and perhaps innocent victims of her fear, will survive that 
of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned 
him. Genius and learning were incapable of moving a fierce 
unlettered soldier, but they had served to elevate and har- 

” Hist, August, p. 218. ZositnUB, 1. i. p. 60. Though the camel is a heavy 
beast of burde J, the dromedary, which la either of the same or a kindred species, 
is used by the natives of Asia and Africa on all occasionif which require celerity. 
The Arabs afilrm, that he will run over as much ground in one day as their fleetest 
horses can perform in eight or ten. See Bulron, Hist. Haturelle, tom. xl. p, 
tt2. and Shaw’s ’I'Tavels, p. 167. 

» PolUo in Hist. August, p. 199. 
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vaoaize i^e so«l of Lon^us. Wltlio«t uttering a ooin^aliit, 
he calmlj followed the executioner, pit^ng his onhapp^ 
Business, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted friends/* 

Returning from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had 
already crossed the straits which divided Europe from Asia, 
when be was provoked by the intelligence that the Palmy- 
renians had massacred the governor and garrison which ha 
had left among them, and amin erected the standard of re* 
volt. Without a momenrs deliberation, he once more 
turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed by 
his rapid approach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
irresistible weight of his resentment. We have a letter of 
Aurelian himself, in which he acknowledges that old men, 
women, children, and peasants, had been involved in that 
dreadful execution, which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion ; and although his principal concern seems 
directed to the reestablishment of a temple of the Sun, he 
discovers some pity ^or the remnant of the Palmyrenians, 
to whom he grants the permission of rebuilding and inhab' 
iting their city. But it is easier to destroy than to restore. 
The seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually 
sunk into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and at length 
a miserable village. The present citizens of Palmyra, con* 
sisting of thirty or forty families, have ez’ected their mud 
cottages within the spacious court of a magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labor still awaited the indefatigable 
Aurelian; to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, 
who, during the revolt of Palmyra, had arisen on the banks 
of the Nile. Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly 
styled himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more than 
a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the course of his trade 
to India he had formed very intimate connections with the 
Saracens and the Blemmyes, whose situation on either coast 
of the Red Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 
Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope 
of freedom, and, at the head of their furious multitude, 
broke into the city of Alexandria, where he assumed the 
Imperial purple, coined money, published edicts, and raised 
an army, which, as he vainly boasted, he was capable of 
maintaining from the sole profits of his paper trade. Such 
troops were a feeble defence against the approach of Aure- 
Uan ; and it seems almost unnecessary to relate that Firmus 

Vopiscus In Hist. Aug;u8t. p. 219. Zosimus. 1. i.p. 61. 

SlBt. August, p. 219. 
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WM rotited, teli:«n, tortured, and put tp deathT* A^ureliW 
might now OongratUlate the senate, the popple, and himself 
that, in little more dian three years, he had restored umver* 
sal peace and order to the Homan world. 

Since the foundation of Rome no general had more nobly 
deserved a triumph than Aurelian ; nor was a triumph ever 
celebrated with superior pride and magnificence.” The pomp 
was opened by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above 
two hundred of the most curious animals from every climate 
of the North, the East, and the South. They were followed 
by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel amuse* 
ment of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, the arms 
and ensigns of so many conquered nations, and the magni- 
ficent plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were disposed 
in exact symmetry or artful disorder. The ambassadors of 
the most remote parts of the earth, of .Ethiopia, Arabi^ 
Persia, Bactriana, India, and China, all remarkable by their 
rich or singular dresses, displayed the fame and power of 
the Roman emperor, who exposed likewise to the public 
view the presents that he had received, and particularly a 
great number of crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful 
cities. The victories of Aurmian were attested by the long 
train of captives who reluctantly attended his triumph, 
Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alenianni, Franks, Gauls, Syr- 
ians, and Egyptians. Each people was distinguished by its 
peculiar inscription, and the title of Amazons was bestowed 
on ten martial heroines of the Gothic nation who bad been 
taken in arms."'* But every eye, disregarding the crowd of 
captives, was fixed on the emperor Tetricus and the queen 
of the East. The former, as well as his son, whom he had 


” See Voplscus 1ti Hist. August, pp. 220, 242. A» an instance of luxury, it U 
observed, that be had glass windows, lie was remarkable for bis streugtli and 
appetite, bis courage and dexterity. From the letter of Aurelian, we may justly 
infer, that Finnus was the last of the rebels, and coiisequeutly that Tetricus was 
alresnly suppressed. ' 

See the triumph of Aurelian, described by Vopiscus. He relates the par- 
ticulars with bis usual minuteness , and, on this occasion, they happen to be inter- 
esting. Hist. August, p. 22U. 

’s Among barbarous nations, women have often combatted by the side of 
their husbands. But it is almott impossible that a society of Amazons should 
ever have existed either in the old or new world.* 


* Klaproth’s theory on the origin of such traditions is at least recommended by 
Its iugeunlty. The males of a tribe having gone out on a marauding expedition, 
and having been cut oif to a niaii, the females may have endeavored, for a time, 
to maintain their independence in their camp or village, till their children grew 
Travels, ch. zxx. Eng. Trans. — H. 
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erested Aagas^t.vas dre«sed«iii G»Uic tronsersv'" ajs^rm 
tunic, and a robe of purple. The beauteous figure of Zeno> 
bia was confined by fetters of gold ; a slave supported the 
gold chain 'which encircled her neck, and she almost fainted 
under the intolerable weight of jewels. She preceded on 
foot the magnificent chariot, in which she once hoped to 
enter the gates of Rome. It was followed by two other 
chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Persian monarch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had 
formerly been used by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this 
memorable occasion, either by four stags or by four ele- 
phants.*® The most illustrious of the senate, the people, 
and the army, closed the solemn procession. Unteigned 
joy, wonder, and gratitude, swelled the acclamations of the 
multitude ; but the satisfaction of the senate was clouded 


by the appearance of Tetricus ; nor could they suppress a 
rising murmur, that the haughty emperor should thus ex- 
pose to public ignominy the person of a Roman and a mag- 
istrate." 


But, however in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals 
Aurelian might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them 
with a generous clemency, which was seldom exercised by 
the ancient conquerors. Princes who, without success, had 
defended their throne or freedom, were frequently strangled 
in prison as soon as the triumphal pomp ascended the (Cap- 
itol. These usurpers, whom their defeat had convicted of 
the crime of treason, were permitted to spend their lives in 
affluence and honorable repose. The emperor presented 
Zenobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about 
twenty miles from the capital ; the Syrian queen insensibly 
sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters married into no- 
ble families, and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth 
century.*® Tetricus and his son were reinstated in their 
rank and fortunes. They erected on the Caelian hill a mag- 


” The uae of braecce, breeches, or troasers, was still considered In Italy as a 
Gallic and barbarian tashion. The Koroans, bowevei, bad made neat advances 
towards it. To encircle tlie legs and thighs with fasacc, or hanw, was undei^ 
stood, in the time of Pumpey and Horace, to be a proof of 111 health or effeml- 
nacy. In the age ot Tralan, the custom was confined to the rich aud luxurious. 
It gradually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very carious note 


* Most probably the former ; the latter, seen on the medals of Aarellan, only 
denote (acoordiug to the learned Cardinal Norris) an oriental victory. 

The expresMon of Calpumius (Eclog. 1. CO), Nullos dneet eapftoa trlumphos, 
as applied to Rome, contains a very manifest allusion aod censure. 

™ Vopisousln Hist. August, p, 109. Hleronym. in Chron. Prosper In Chron> 
Baronius supposes that Zenobius, bishop of Florence in the time of St. Ambrose 
Was of her family. 
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nifioent palace, and,na soon m it was finishes^ 'tested A«r»* 
liati to supper. On his entrance, he was agreeahl/’Sarjjrisetl 
with a picture which represented their singtilar’ history. 
Tliey were delineated offering to the emperor a civic crown 
and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands 
the ornaments of the senatorial dignity. The father was 
afterwards invested with the government of Lucania,** and 
Aurelian, who soon admitted the abdicated monarch to his 
friendship and conversation, familiarly asked him. Whether 
it were not more desirable to administer a province of Italy, 
than to reign beyond the Alps. The son long continued a 
respectable member of the senate ; nor was there any one 
of the Roman nobility more esteemed by Aufelian, as well 
as by his successors.®* 

So long and so various w.as the pomp of Aurelian’s 
triumph, that, although it opened with the dawn of day, the 
slow majesty of the procession ascended not the Capitol be- 
fore the ninth hour ; and it w'as already dark when the em- 

t ieror returned to the palace. The festival was protracted 
jy theatrical representations, the games of the circus, the 
hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval en- 
gagements. Liberal donatives were distributed to the army 
and people, and several institutions, agreeable or beneficial 
to the city, contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. 
A considerable portion of his oriental spoils was consecrated 
to the gods of Rome ; the Capitol, and every other temple, 
glittered with the offerings of his ostentatious piety ; and 
the temple of the Sun alone received above fifteen thousand 
pounds of gold.*® This last was a magnificent structure, 
erected by the emperor on the side of the Quirinal hill, and 
dedicated, soon after the triumph, to that deity whom Aure- 
lian adored as the parent of his life and fortunes. His 
mother had been an inferior priestess in a chapel of the 
Sun ; a peculiar devotion to tlie god of Light was a senti- 
ment which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his infancy ; 
and every step of his elevation, every victory of his reign, 
fortified superstition by gratitude.®’ 

VopiBc. in Hist. August, p. 222. Eutropiiis, ix. 13. Victor Junior. But 
Pollio, in Hist. August, p. 196, says that Tetricus was made corrector of all 

, , Hist. August, p. 197. 

S' VopiscuB In Hist. August. 222. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 66. He placed in it the 
Images of Belus and of the Sun, which he bad brought from Palmyra. It was 
dedfi^ted in the fourth year of his reign (Euseb. in chron.), but was most aasur- 
edly begun immediately on his accession. 

* See. In the Augustan History, p. 210, the omens of his fortune. His devo. 
tlon to the sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and is mentioned In the 
Cwiars of Julian, Commeutaire de Spaiiheim, p 109. 
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The of Aorelian had ran<]tii:(^ed the foreign fmd' 
domestic wea of the republic. We are assured, that, by 
his salutary rigor, crimes and factions, mischievous arts and 
pernicious connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 
oppressive government, were eradicated throughout the 
Roman world.” But if we attentively reflect how much 
swifter is the progress of corruption than its cure, and if 
we remember that the years abandoned to public disorders 
exceeded the months allotted to the martial reign of Aure- 
lian, we must confess that a few short intervals of peace 
were insufficient for the arduous work of refoTTnation, Even 
his attempt to restore the integrity of the coin was opposed 
by a formidable insurrection. The emperor’s vexation 
breaks out in one of his private letters. “ Surely,” says he, 
“the gods have decreed that my life should be a perpetual 
warfare. A sedition within the walls has just now given 
birth to a very serious civil war. The workmen of the 
mint, at the instigation of Felicissimus, a slave to whom I 
had intrusted an employment in the finances, have risen in 
rebellion. They are at length suppressed ; but seven thou- 
sand of my soldiers have been slam in the contest, of those 
troops whose ordinary station is in Dacia and the camps 
along the Danube.”*® Other w’riters, Avho confirm the same 
fact, add likewise, that it happened soon after Aurelian’s 
triumph ; that the decisive engagement was fought on the 
Cselian hill; that the workmen of the mint had adulterated 
the coin ; and that the emperor restored the public credit 
by delivering out good money in exchange for the bad, 
which the people was commanded to bring into the treas- 


ury.™ 

We might content ourselves with relating this extraordi- 
nary transaction, but we cannot dissemble how much in its 
m-esent form it appears to us inconsistent and incredible. 
The debasement of the coin is indeed well suited to the ad- 


ministr.ation of Gallienus ; nor is it unlikely that the instru- 
ments of the corruption might dread the inflexible justice 
of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the profit, must have 
been confined to a few ; nor is it easy to conceive by 
what arts they could arm a pebple whom they had injured 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed. We might 
naturally expect that such miscreants should have shared 


Voplscus )n Hist. August, p. 221. 

^ Hist. August, p. 222. Aurelian calls these soldiers JIibtri,Jtij)arierttei, Cal- 
IrianL and Dacitci. 

" Zoslnius, 1. 1. p. 06. Eutroplus, lx. 14. Aurel. Victor. 
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the public detestatiou with the informers and the <^bei 
ministers of oppression ; and that the reformistion of the 
coin should have been an action equally pq^ular with the 
destruction of those obsolete accounts whira, by the em- 
peror’s order were burnt in the forum of Trajan.** In an 
age when the principles of commerce were so imperfectly 
understood, the most desirable end might perhaps be effect- 
ed by harsh and injudicious means ; but a temporary griev- 
ance of such a nature can scarcely excite and support a 
! serious civil war. The repetition of intolerable taxes, im- 
|> 03 ed either on the land or on the necessaries of life, may 
at last provoke those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish 
their country. But the case is far otherwise in every opera- 
tion which, by whatsoever expedients, restores the jupt value 
of money. The transient evil is soon obliterated by the 
permanent benefit, the loss is divided among multitudes ; 
and if a few wealthy individuals experience a sensible dim- 
inution of treasure, with their riches they at the same time 
lose the degree of weight and importance which they de- 
rived from the possession of them. However Aurelian 
might choose to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, 
his reformation of the coin could furnish only a faint pre- 
tence to a party already powerful and discontented. Rome, 
though deprived of freedom, was distracted by faction. 
The people, towards whom the emperor, himself a plebeian, 
always expressed a peculiar fondness, lived in perpetual dis- 
sension with the senate, the equestrian order, and the Prae- 
torian guards.®^ Nothing less than the firm though secret 
conspiracy of those orders, of the authority of the first, the 
wealth of the second, and the arms of the third, could have 
displayed a strength capable of contending in battle with 
the veteran legions of the Danube, which, under the conduct 
of a martial sovereign, had achieved the conquest of the 
West and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, 
imputed with so little probability to the workmen of the 
mint, Aurelian used his victory with unrelenting vigor.®^ 
He was naturally of a severe disposition. A peasant and a 
soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the impressions of 


*> Hist. August, p. 222. Aorel. Victor. 

•> It already raged before Aurelian’s return from Egypt. See Vopiseng, who 
quotes an original letter. Hist. August, p. 244. 

'• Voplscus in Hist. August, p. 222. The two Victors. Eutropius. lx. it. Zo* 
slmns (1. i. P- 43) mentions only three senators, and places their death before Um 
eastern war. 
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be could 8ot«tain without emotion the' sight 
of torturemaad de|^. Trained from his earliest youth in 
the exercise m arms, h^ set too small a value on the life of 
a citizen, chastised by military execution the slightest of* 
fences, and transferred the stem discipline of the camp into 
the civil administration of the laws. His love of justice 
often became a blind and furious passion ; and, whenever he 
deemed his own or the public safety endangered, he disre- 
garded the rules of evidence and the proportion of punish- 
ments. The unprovoked rebellion with which the Romans 
rewarded his services exasperated his haughty spirit. The 
noblest families of the capital were involved in the guilt or 
suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty sjiirit of revenge 
urged the bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of 
the nephews of the emperor. The executioners (if w'e may 
use the expression of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, 
the prisons were crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented 
the death or absence of its most illustrious members.*® Nor 
was the pride of Aurelian less offensive to that assembly than 
his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the restraints of civil 
institutions, he disdained to hold his power by any other 
title than that of the sword, and governed by right of con- 
quest an empire which he had saved and subdued.®^ 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the 
Roman princes, that tiie talents of his predecessor Aurelian 
were better suited to the command of an army than to the 
government of an empire.*® Conscious of the character in 
which nature and experience had enabled him to excel, he 
again took the field a few months after his triumph. It was 
expedient to exercise the restless temper of the legions in 
some foreign war, and the Persian monarch, exulting in the 
shame of Valerian, still braved with impunity the offended 
majesty of Rome. At the head of an army, less formidable 
by its numbers than by its discipline jind valor, the emperor 
advanced as far as the straits which di^’ide Europe from 
Asia. He there experienced that the most absolute power 
is a weak defence against the effects of despair. He had 
threatened one of his secretaries who was accused of ex- 

Nulla catenatl feralis pompasenatiis 
rann<l('uiii lasaablt opu» ; iiec carcere pleno 
iulelix raiua uumerablt curia Patreg. 

Calpuru. Eclog. i. 60. 

** According to the younger Victor, he Bometimea wore the diadem, Deus and 
Dominm apj^ieai ou big inedale. 

It wag the obaerration of Dloiletlan. See Vopiscug in Hlat. Auguat. p. 2S4. 
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tortion ; and it was known that be seldom threatened is 
vain. The last hope which remained for the criminal was 
to involve some of the principal officers of the armjr in his 
danger, or at least in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting his 
master’s hand, he showed them, in a long and bloody list, 
their own names dev'oted to death. Without suspecting or 
examining the fraud, they resolved to secure their lives by 
the murder of the emperor. On his march, between Byzan- 
tium and Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly attacked by the 
conspirators, w'hose stations gave them a right to surround 
his person, and, after a short resistance, fell by the hand of 
Mucapor, a general whom he had always loved and trusted. 
He died regretted by the army, detested by the senate, but 
universally acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, 
the useful though severe reformer of a degenerate state.** 

Vopiicus In Hist. August, p. 221. Zoslmus, ). i. p. CT. Eutrop. lx. Xlis 
two Victors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONDUCT OP THE AKMY AND SENATE APTEB THE DEATH OP 

AUEELIAN. EEIGN8 OP TACITUS, PBOBUS, CABUS AND HIS 

SONS. 

Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman em- 
perors, that, whatever might be their conduct, their fate was 
commonly the same. A life of pleasure or virtue, of severity 
or mildness, of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely 
grave ; and almost every reign is closed by the same disgust- 
ing repetition of treason and murder. The death of Aurelian, 
however, is remarkable by its extraordinary consequences. 
The legions admired, lamented, and revenged their victorious 
chief. The artifice of his pei-fidious secretary was discover- 
ed and punished. The deluded conspirators attended the 
funeral of their injured sovereign, with sincere or well- 
feigned contrition, and submitted to the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the military order, which was signified bjyr the fol- 
lowing epistle : “ The brave and fortunate armies to the 
senate and people of Rome. — The crime of one man, and 
the error of many, have deprived us of the late emperor 
Aurelian. May it please you, venerable lords and fathers I 
to place him in the number of the gods, and to appoint a 
successor whom your judgment shall declare worthy of the 
Imperial purple I None of those, whose guilt or misfortune 
have contributed to our loss, shall ever reign over us.” ^ 
The Roman senators heard, without surprise, that another 
emperor had been assassinated in his camp; they secretly 
rejoiced in the fall of Aurelian ; but the modest and dutiful 
address of the legions, when it was communicated in full 
assembly by the consul, diffused the most pleasing astonish- 
ment. Such honors as fear and perhaps esteem could ex- 
tort, they liberally poured forth on the memory of their 
deceased sovereign. Such acknowledgments as gratitude 
could inspire, they returned to the faitliful armies of the 
republic, who entertained so iust a sense of the legal author* 

1 Voplscns in HIri '' . p. 222. Amelius Victor mentions a fomnl 
tatiou from tlie * Cm, aeuate. 
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ity of the senate in the choice of an emperor. Yet Bot< 
withstanding this flattering appeal, the most prudent of the 
assembly declined exposing their safety and dignity to the 
caprice of an armed multitude. The strength of the legions 
was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those who may 
command are seldom reduced to the necessity of dissem- 
bling ; but could it naturally be expected that a hasty repent- 
ance w-ould correct the inveterate habits of fourscore years 1 
Should the soldiers relapse into their accustomed seditions, 
their insolence might disgrace the majesty of the senate 
and prove fatal to the object of its choice. Motives like 
these dictated a decree, by which the election of a new 
emperor was referred to the suffrage of the military order. 

The contention that ensued is one of the best attested, 
but most improbable events in the history of mankind.* 
The troops, as if satiated with the exercise of power, again 
conjured the senate to invest one of its own body with the 
Imperial purple. The senate still persisted in its refusal ; 
the army in its request. The reciprocal offer was pressed 
and rejected at least three limes, and, whilst the obstinate 
modesty of either party was resolved to receive a master 
from the hands of the other, eight months insensibly 
elapsed; an amazing period of tranquil anarchy, during 
which the Roman world remained without a sovereign, 
without a usurper, and without a sedition.* The generals 
and magistrates appointed by Aurelian continued to execute 
their ordinary functions ; and it is observed that a procon- 
sul of Asia was the only considerable person removed from 
his office in the whole course of the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less authentic, is 
supposed to have happened after the death of Romulus, 
who, in his life and character, bore some affinity with' 
Aurelian. The throne was vacant during twelve months, 
till the election of a ^abine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same manner, by the union of the 
several orders of the state. But, in the time of Nunia and 
Romulus, the arms of the people were conti’olled by the 

“ VopiBcuB, our principal authority, wrote at Rome, sixteen years only after 
the death of Aurelian ; and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, constantly 
draws his materials from the Juuruals of the Senate, and the orl^nal papeis of 
the Ulpian library. Zosimus and Zonaros appear as ignorant of this transaction 
as they were in general of the Roman constitution. 


• The interreCTum could not be more than seven months ; Aurelian was assaa. 
ainated in the middle of Mareh, th- year of Rome 102S. 'i'acitus was elected 
2Stb September in the same year. — u. 
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authority of tli'> Patriciaas; and the balance of freedom was 
easily preserved in a small and virtntnis community.* Thff 
decline of the Boman state, far dili’crcut from its uriascy^* 
was attended with eveiy circumstance that could banish 
from an interregnum the prospect of obedience and har- 
mony : an immense and tumultuous capital, a wide extent 
of empire, the servile equality of despotism, an army of four 
hundred thousand mercenaries, and the experience of fre- 
quent revolutions. Yet, notwithstanding all these tempta- 
tions, the discipline and memory of Aurelian still restrained 
the seditious temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambi- 
tion of their leaders. The flower of the legions maintained 
their stations on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the Im- 
perial standard awed the less powerful camps of Rome and 
the provinces. A generous though transient enthusiasm 
seemed to animate the military order ; and we may hope 
that a few real patriots cultivated the returning friend- 
ship of the army and the senate as the only expedient 
capable of restoring the republic to its ancient beauty and 
vigor. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months 
after the murder of Aurelian, the consul convoked an as- 
sembly of the senate, and reported the doubtful and danger- 
ous situation of the empire. He slightly insinuated that 
tlie precarious loyalty of the soldiers depended on the 
cliance of every hour and of every accident ; but he repre- 
sented, with the most convincing eloquence, the various 
dangers that might attend any further delay in the choice 
of an emperor. Intelligence, he said, was already received 
that the Germans had passed the Rhine and occupied some 
of the strongest and most opulent cities of Gaul. The 
ambition of the Persian king kept the East in perpetual 
alarms; Egypt, Africa, and Illyricura, were exposed to 
foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of Syria would 

f )refer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of the Roman 
aws. The consul then, ad dressing himseli to Tacitus, the 
first of the senators/ required liis opinion on the important 
subject of a proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

“Llv. 1. 17. Dloiiys. Hallcani. 1 11. p. IIB. Plutarcli lii Niima, p. 60. Tbeflyst 
of those writers relates the story like hn orator, the seeoiMl like a lawyer, and the 
third like a moralist, and none of them prohably without some intermixture of 
fable. . 

* Voplscua (in Hist. August, p. 227) calls him “ prim® sententto consniaris ; " 
and soon afterwards Princfps aenattls. It is natural to suppose, that the mon- 
aroha of Borne, disdaining uiat humble title, resigned it to the meet ancisv t of 
theaanatots. 
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If yre can prefer personal merit to accidental greati^ln^ 
we shsdl esteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble thant 
that of kings. He claimed his descent from the philosophiiB 
historian whose writings will instruct the last generations 
of mankind.* The senator Tacitus was then seventy-five 
years of age.® The long period of his innocent life was 
adorned with wealth and honors. He had twice been in- 
vested with the consular dignity,'* and enjoyed with elegance 
and sobriety his ample patrimony of between two and three 
millions sterling.® The experience of so many princes, 
whom he had esteemed or endured, from the vain follies of 
Elagabalus to the useful rigor of Aurelian, taught him to form 
a just estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the temptations 
01 their sublime station. From the assiduous study of his 
immortal ancestor he derived the knowledge of the Roman 
constitution and of human nature.® The voice of the people 
had already named Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy 
of empire. The ungrateful rumor reached his ears, and 
induced him to seek the retirement of one of his villas in 
Campania. He had passed two months in the delightful 
privacy of Bairn, when he reluctantly obeyed the summons 
of the consul to resume his honorable place in the senate, 
and to assist the republic with his counsels on this important 
occasion. 

He arose to speak, when from every quarter of the house 
he was saluted with the names of Augustus and Emperor. 
“ Tacitus Augustus, the gods preserve thee ! we choose thee 
for our sovereign ; to tliy care we intrust the republic and 
the world. Accept the empire from the authority of the 
senate. It is due to thy rank, to thy conduct, to thy man- 
ners.” As soon as the tumult of acclamations subsided, 
Tacitus attempted to decline the dangerous honor, and l^o 
express his wonder that they should elect his age and infir- 

* The only objection to this oenealoCT ie, that the hietorian was named Como. 
Hue, the emperor, Claudius. But under the lower empire, eurnameg were ex- 
tremely various and unceitain. 

* Zonarai, 1. xii. p. 637. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an obvious mistake, 
transfers that age to Aurelian. 

I In the year 273, he was ordinary consul. But he must have been Suffectui 
many years before, and most probaoly under Valerian. 

8 Bts mUhea octingentiea. Vopiecus in Hlet. Aucust. p. 229. This sum, ac- 
cording to the old standard, was equivalent to eight hundred and forty thousand 
Koman pounds of silver, each of the value of tliree pounds sterling. But in the 
age of Tacitus, the coin had lost much of Its weight and purity. 

8 After his accession, he gave orders that ton copies of the historian should be 
annually ti anscribed and placed in the public libraries. The Boman libraries 
have long since perished, and the most valuable part of Tacitus was preserved In 
a single MS., and discovered in a inona^terv of Westphalia. See Bayle, IHotioii* 
naire, Art. Tacite, and hlpslus ad Annal. 11 9. 
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to succeed tbe martial vigor of Aureliau. ** Are tbcse 
fimbei oonecript fathers! fitt^ to sustain the wei|^t of 
armor, or to practise the exercises of the camp ? The variety 
of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would soon 
oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only by the 
most tender management. My exhausted strength scarcely 
enables me to discharge the duty of a senator ; how insuffi- 
cient would it prove to the arduous labors of war and govern- 
ment ! Can you hope, that the legions will respect a weak 
old man, whose days have been spent in the shade of peace 
and retirement ? Can you desire that I should ever find 
reason to regret the favorable opinion of the senate ? ” “ 

The reluctance of Tacitus (and it might possibly be 
sincere) was encountered by the affectionate obstinacy of 
the senate. Five hundred voices repeated at once, in 
eloquent confusion, that the greatest of the Roman princes, 
Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, had ascended 
the throne m a very advanced season of life ; that the mind, 
not the body, a sovereign, not a soldier, was the object of 
their choice; and that they expected from him no more 
than to guide by his wisdom the valor of the legions. 
These pressing though tumultuary instances were seconded 
by a more regular oration of Metius Palconius, the next on 
the consular bench to Tacitus himself. He reminded the 
assembly of the evils which Rome had endured from the 
vices of headstrong and capricious youths, congratulated 
them on the election of a virtuous and experienced senator, 
and, with a manly, though perhaps a sdfish, freedom, 
exhorted Tacitus to remember the reasons of his elevation, 
and to seek his successor, not in his own family, but in the 
republic. The speech of Falconius was enforced by a 
general acclamation. The emperor elect submitted to the 
authority of his country, and received the voluntary homage 
of his equals. The judgment of the senate was confirmed 
by the consent of the Roman people 'and of the Prseitorian 
guards.^* 

The administration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his 
life and principles. A gi’atefnl servant of the senate, he 
considered that national council as the author, and himself 
as the subject, of the laws.^* He studied to heal the wounds 

“ VopiscuB In Hist. Jkugust. p. 227. 

" Hiat. August, p. 228, Tacitus addressed the Prtetorians by the appellattoii 
ra sanetitsimi and the people by that of nacrathsiml Quiritet. 

In his manumissions be nevhr exossded the number of ahundred, aa limited 
w lie Canlnian law, which was enacted under Augustus, and at Isnotlb repealed 
by Justinian. See Caaaubon ad locum Vopisci. 
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which Imperial pride, tjivil discord, and military vioteiwje, 
had inflicted on the oonstitution, and to restore, at least, tlm 
image of the ancient republic, as it had been preserved by 
the policy of Augustus, and the virtues of Trajan and the 
Antonines. It may not be useless to recapitulate some of 
the most important prerogatives which the senate appeared 
to have regained by the election of Tacitus.** 1. To invest 
one of their body, under the title of emperor, with the gen- 
eral command of the annies and the government of the 
frontier provinces. 2. To determine the list, or, as it was 
then styled, the College of Consuls. They were twelve in 
number, who, in successive pairs, each during the space of 
two months, filled the year, and represented the dignity of 
that ancient office. The authority of the senate, in the 
nomination of the consuls, was exercised with such inde- 
pendent freedom, that no regard was paid to an irregular 
request of the emperor in favor of his brother Florianus. 
“The senate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with the honest transport 
of a patriot, “understand the character of a prince whom 
they have chosen.” 3. To appoint the proconsuls and presi- 
dents of the provinces, and to confer on all the magistrates 
their civil jurisdiction. 4. To receive appeals through the 
intermediate office of the praefect of the city from all the 
tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force and validity, by 
their decrees, to such as they should approve of the em- 
peror’s edicts. 6. To these sei'eral branches of authority 
we may add some inspection over the finances, since, even 
in the stern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to 
divert a part of the revenue from the public service.** , 

Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to all the 
principal cities of the empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Carthage, to claim their obedience, and to inform them of 
the happy revolution which had restored the Roman senate 
to its ancient dignity. , Two of these epistles are still extant. 
We likewise possess two very singular fragments of the pri- 
vate correspondence of the senators on this occasion. They 
discover the most excessive joy and the most unbounded 
hopes. “ Cast away your indolence,” it is thus that one of 
the senators addresses his friend, “ emerge from your retire- 

See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, In the Augustan History ; 
we may be well assured, that whatever the soldier gave, the senator had already 
given. 

“ Vopiscus in Hist. Au^st, p. 216. The passage is perfectly clear, yet both 
Casaubon and Salmaslus ^hto correct it. 
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mestftof Bwsb and Pateoii. GUve yonrself to the city,4o 
the senate. Rome fiourishes, the whole republic flourkhtts.' 
Thanks to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman ; at 
length we have recovered our just authority, the end of all 
our desires. We hear appeals, we appoint proconsuls, we 
create emperors ; perhaps, too, we may restrain them — to 
the wise a word is sufficient.” “ These lofty expectations 
were, however, soon disappointed; nor, indeed, was it pos- 
sible that the armies and the provinces should long obey the 
luxurious and unwarlike nobles of Rome. On the slightest 
touch, the unsupported fabric of their pride and power fell 
to the ground. The expiring senate displayed a sudden 
lustre, blazed for a moment, and was extinguished forever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more than a 
theatrical representation, unless it was ratified by the more 
substantial power of the legions. Leaving the senators to 
enjoy their dream of freedom and ambition, Tacitus pro- 
ceeded to the Thracian camp, and was there, by the Praeto- 
rian praefect, presented to the assembled troops as the 
prince whom they themselves had demanded, and whom the 
senate had bestowed. As soon as the prsefect was silent, 
the emperor addressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence 
and propriety. He gratified their avarice by a liberal dis- 
tribution of treasure, under the names of pay and donative. 
He engaged their esteem by a spirited declaration that, al- 
though his age might disable him from the performance of 
military exploits, his counsels should never be unworthy of 
a Roman general, the successor of the brave Aurelian.^® 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making preparations 
for a second expedition into the East, he had negotiated 
with the Alani,* a Scythian people, wlio pitched their tents 
in the neighborhood of the Lake Maeotis. Those barbarians, 
allured by presents and subsidies, had promised to invade 
Persia with a numerous body of light cavalry. They were 
faithful to their engagements; but wljen they arrived on 
the Roman frontier Aurelian was already dead, the design 
of the Persian war was at least suspended, and the genersds, 
who, during the interregnum, exercised a doubtful authority, 
were unprepared either to receive or to oppose them. Pro- 
voked by such treatment, which they considered as trifling 

VopiscUB iu Hist. August pp 230, 232, 23-3 The senators celebrated the 
tappy restoration with heoatoinbH and public rejoicings. 

“ Hist. August, p. 228. 


* On the Alaal, see ah. xxrl. note B6.—HL 
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flad eerfidiouSj the Alani had recourse to their Tale# 
for their payment and revenge ; and as they moved with 
the usual swiftness of Tartara, they had soOn spread them- 
selves over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia. The legions, who from the opposite shores of the 
Bosphorus could almost distinguish the flames of the cities 
and villages, impatiently urged their general to lead them 
against the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus was suitable 
to his age and station. He convinced the barbarians of the 
faith, as well as of the power, of the empire. Great numbers 
of the Alani, appeased by the punctual discharge of the en- 
gagements which Aurelian had contracted with them, re- 
lintjuished their booty and captives, and quietly retreated to 
their own deserts beyond the Phasis. Against the remain- 
der, who refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in per- 
son, a successful war. Seconded by an army of brave and 
experienced veterans, in a few weeks he delivered the prov- 
inces of Asia from the terror of the Scythian invasion.” 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. 
Transported, in the depth of winter, from the soft retirement 
of Campania to the foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under 
the unaccustomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. F or 
a while the angry and selfish passions of the soldiers had 
been suspended by the enthusiasm of public virtue. They 
soon broke out with redoubled violence, and raged in the 
camp, and even in the tent of the aged emperor. His mild 
and amiable character served only to inspire contempt, and 
he was incessantly tormented with factions which he could 
not assuage, and by demands which it was impossible to 
satisfy. Whatever flattering expectations he had conceived 
of reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was con- 
vinced that the licentiousness of the army disdained the 
feeble restraint of laws, and his last hour was hastened by 
anguish and disappointment. It may be doubtful whether 
the soldiers imbrued their hands in the blood of this inno- 
cent prince.** It is certain that their insolence was the 

VopiBCii* in Hl»t. August, p. 230. Zosimus, 1. i. p. B7. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. 
Two passages In the life of Probus (pp. 236, 238) convince me, that these Sc>'thian 
Invaders of Pontus were Alani. It we may believe Zosimus (1. i. p. 58), Florianus 
pursued them as far as the Cimmerian Bosphorus. But he had scarcely time for 
so long and difficult an ex|ieditlou. 

“ Eutropius and Aurelius Victor only say that he died ; Victor Junior adds, 
that it was of a fever. Zosimus and Zonaias ailirni, that be was killed by the 
soldiers. Vopiscus mentions l<otb accounts, and seems to hesitate. Yet surely 
these jarring opinions are easily reconciled. 
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«»a«(3 el hU death. He expired at Tyasa in Oappadocia, 
after a reign of oi^ six montJis and about twenty days.“ 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed before Ms 
brother Florianus showed himself unworthy to reign by the 
hasty usurpation of the purple, without expecting the appro- 
bation of the senate. The reverence for the Roman consti- 
tution, which yet influenced the camp and the provinces, was 
sufficiently strong to dispose them to censure, but not to 
provoke them to oppose, the precipitate ambition of Flori- 
anus. The discontent would have evaporated in idle mur- 
murs, had not the general of the East, the heroic Probus, 
boldly declared himself the avenger of the senate. The 
contest, however, was still unequal ; nor could the most able 
leader, at the head of the effeminate troops of Egypt and 
Syria, encounter, with any hopes of victory, the legions of 
Europe, whose irresistible strength appeared to support the 
brother of Tacitus. But the fortune and activity of Probus 
triumphed over every obstacle. The hardy veterans of his 
rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened and consumed 
away in the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer 
proved remarkably unwholesome. Their numbers were 
diminished by frequent desertion ; the passes of the moun- 
tains were feebly defended ; Tarsus opened its gates ; and 
the soldiers of Florianus, when they had permitted him to 
enjo^ the Imperial title about three months, delivered the 
empire from civil war by the easy sacrifice of a prince ivhom 
they despised.’^® 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly 
erased every notion of hereditary right, that the family of 
an unfortunate emperor was incapable of exciting the jeal- 
ousy of his successors. The children of Tacitus and Flori- 
anus were permitted to descend into a private station, and 
to mingle with tho general mass of the people. Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard to their 
innocence. When Tacitus was elected by the senate^ he 
resigned his ample patrimony to the public service an act 
of generosity specious in appearance, but which evidently 
disclosed his intention of transmitting the empire to his 
descendants. Tho only consolation of their fallen state was 

According to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred days. 

3“ Hist. August, p. 231. Zosimus, I. i. pp. R8. 69. Zoiiaraa, 1. xU. p. 637. Aure- 
lius Victor says that Prohus assumed the empire in lllyiicum ; an opinion which 
itbough adopted by a very learned mant would throw that period eii history iuta 
Inextricable confusion. 

Hist. August, p. 2S9. 
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t|he remembrance of transient greatness, and a distant hopei 
the child of a flattering prophecy, that at the end of a. 
thousand years a monarch of the race of Tacitus should 
arise, the protector of the senate, the restorer of Borne, and 
the conqueror of the whole earth.“ 

The peasants of illyricum, who had already given Clau> 
diuB and Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right 
to glory in the elevation of Probus. Above t\yenty years 
before, the emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, 
had discovered the rising merit of the young soldier, on 
whom he conferred the rank of tribune, long before the age 
prescribed by the military regulations. The tribune soon 
justified his choice, by a victory over a great body of Sar- 
inatians, in which he saved the life of a near relation of 
Valerian ; and deserved to receive from the emperor’s hand 
the collars, bracelets, spears, and banners, the mural and 
the civic crown, and all the honorable rewards reserved by 
ancient Rome for successful valor. The third, and afi er- 
wards the tenth, legion were intrusted to the command of 
Probus, who, in every step of his promotion, showed him- 
self superior to the station which he filled. Africa and 
Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the Nile, 
by turns afforded him the most splendid occasions of dis- 
playing his personal prowess and his conduct in war. 
Aurelian was indebted to him for the conquest of Egypt, 
and still more indebted for the honest courage with which 
he often checked the cruelty of his master. Tacitus, who 
desired by the abilities of his generals to supply his own 
deficiency of military talents, named him commander-in- 
ohief of all the eastern provinces, with five times the usual 
salary, the promise of the consulship, and the hope of a 
triumph. When Probus ascended the Imperial throne, he 
was about forty-four years of age ; in the full possession 
of his fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature vigor 
of mind and body. '■ 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms 
against Elorianus, left him without an enemy or a competi- 
tor. Yet, if we may credit his own professions, very far 


J send judges to the ParUilans, Peraiatis, and Sarniatlans, a presl- 

dent to Taprobana, and a proconsul to the Kbman Island (supposed by Casaubon 
and Salmaaiufi to mean Britain). Such a history os mine (says Vopiscua with 
SicSon subsist a thousand years, to expose or justify the pre- 


2 For the private life of ’Prohus, see Vopiscus In Hist. August. 
« According to tho Alexandrian chrozuue, he wae fifty at 


tis- 


234-237. 
time of hie 
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from desirous of tbe etnmre, he had accepted it •with 
tl»« most sincere reluctance. “But it is no longer in my 
power,” sains Probus, in a private letter, “ to lay down a 
title so full of envy and of danger. I must continue to per- 
sonate the character which the soldiers have imposed upon 
me.”® His dutiful address to the senate displayed the 
sentiments, or at least the language, of a Roman patriot : 
“ When you elected one of your order, conscript fathers ! 
to succeed the emperor Aurelian, yon acted in a manner 
suitable to your justice and wisdom. For you aro the legal 
sovereigns of the world, and the power which you derive 
from your ancestors will descend to your posterity. Happy 
would it have been, if Florianus, instead of usurping the 
purple of his brother, like a private inheritance, had expected 
what your majesty might determine either in his favor, or 
in that of any other person. The prudent soldiers have 
punished his rashness. To me they have offered the title of 
Augustus ; bnt I submit to your clemency my pretensions 
and my merits.” ® When this respectful epistle was read 
by the consul, the senators were unable to disguise their 
satisfaction that Probus should condescend thus humbly to 
solicit a sceptre which he already possessed. They cele- 
brated with the wannest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, 
and above all his moderation. A decree immediately 
passed, without a dissenting voice, to ratify the election of 
the eastern armies, and to confer on their chief all the sev- 
eral branches of the imperial dignity : the names of C®sar 
and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, the right of 
making in the same day three motions in the senate,*’ the 
office of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and the 
proconsular command ; a mode of investiture, which, though 
it seemed to multiply the authority of the emperor, ex- 
pressed the constitution of the ancient republic. The reign 
of Probus corresponded with this fair Jbcginning. The sen- 
ate was permitted to direct the civil administration of the 
empire. Their faithful general asserted the honor of the 
Roman arms, and often laid at their feet crowns of gold 


® The letter was addressed to the P^rsstorlan Prasfect, whom (on condition ot 
his (food behavior) he promised to continue In his great olHce. See Hist, August, 
p. 237. • 


M VopiacuB in Hist, August p. 237. The d*te of the letter Is aseuredly faulty. 
Instead of JSTon. Pebruar, may read Augusts 

august, p. 238, It Is odd Uiat the senate should treat Frobns lees 
tavorably tlinn Marcus Antoninus. That prince iiad received, even before the 
death of Plus, Jus gui/nttn relatUmis. See CapltoUu. in Hist. August, p. 24. 
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and bafbario trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories.** 
Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must secretly hawe 
despised their indolence and weakness. Though it was 
every moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful edict 
of Gallienus, the proud successors of the Scipios patiently 
acquiesced in their exclusion from all military employments. 
They soon experienced that those who refuse the sword 
must renounce the sceptre. » 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the ' 
enemies of Rome. After his death they seemed to revive 
with an increase of fury and of numbers. They were again 
vanquished by the active vigor of Probus, who, in a short 
reign of about six years, equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and restored ])eace and order to every province of 
the Roman world. The dangerous frontier of Rhaetia he so 
firmly secured, that he left it without the suspicion of an 
enemy. He broke the wandering power of the Samiatian 
tribe, and by the terror of his arms compelled those barba- 
rians to relinquish their spoil. The Gothic nation courted 
the alliance of so warlike an emperor.®* He attacked the 
Isaurians in their mountains, besieged and took several of 
their strongest castles,®* and flattered himself that he had 
forever suppressed a domestic foe whose independence so 
deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. The troubles 
excited by the usurper Pirmus in the Upper Egypt had 
never been perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemais 
and Coptos, fortified by the .alliance of the Blemmyes, still 
maintained an obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those 
cities, and of their auxiliaries the savages of the South, is 
said to have alarmed the court of Persia,*® and the Great 
King sued in vain for the friendship of Probus. Most of 
the exploits which distinguished his reign were achieved by 
the personal valor and conduct of the emperor, insomuch 
that the writer of his life expresses some amazement how, 
in BO short a time, a single man could be present in so many 
distant wars. The reraaming actions he intrusted to the 

See the dutiful letter of Frobus to the eenate, after hla Qonuaii vlctorlea. 
Hist. Auguet. p. 239. 

The date and duration of the reign of Frobus are very correctly ascertained 
by Cardinal Noris in his learned wort, De Epoohls Syro-Macedonum, pp. 96-105. 
A passage of Fuseblus connects the eecond year of Frobus with the teras of seyeral 
of the Syrian cities. 

^ Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 239. 

S' ZoslmuB (t 1. pp. 62-85) tells US a very long and trifling story of Lydius, tb« 
Isaurian robber, 

** Zoslm, 1. i. p. 65. Vopieous in Hist. August pp. 239, 240. But it seems tnere* 
dible that the defeat of the savages of .Ethiopia uould affect the Persian man. 
area. 
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care of ibis Ueatenants, tbe judicioas choice of whom forms 
oo inconsiderable part of his glory. Cams, DiocIetsiaU, 
Maximlan, Constantins, Galerins, Asclepiodatus, Annibalio 
anus, and a crowd of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended 
or supported the throne, were trained to arms in the severe 
school of Aurelian and Probus.®* , 

But the most important service which Probus rendered to 
the republic was tlie deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of 
seventy flourishing cities oppressed by the barbarians of Ger- 
many, who, since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that 
great province with impunity.®^ Among the various multi- 
tude of those fierce invaders we may distinguish, with some 
degree of clearness, three great anriies, or rather nations, 
successively vanquished by the valor of Probus. He drove 
back the Franks into their morasses ; a descriptive circum- 
stance from whence we may infer that the confederacy known 
by the manly appellation of Free already occupied the flat 
maritime country, intersected and almost overflown by the 
stagnating waters of the Rhine, and that several tribes of the 
Frisians and B,ataviaiia had acceded to their alliance. Ho 
vanquished the Burgundians, a considerable people of the 
Vandalio race.* They had >vandered in quest of Iwoty from 
the banks of the Oder to those of the Seine. They esteemed 
themselves sufficiently fortunate to purchase, by the restitu- 
tion of all their booty, the permission of an undisturbed i-e- 
treat. They attempted to elude that article of the treaty. 
Their punishinent was imraedi.ate and terrible.®* But of all 
the invaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, 
a distant people, who reigned over a wide domain on the 
frontiers of Poland and Silesia.*® In the Lygian nation, the 

•* Besides these well-known chiefs, several others are named by Vopisous 
(Hist. August, p. 3tl), whose actions have not reached our knowledge. 

See tlie Caesars of Julian, and Hist. August, pp. 238, 240, 241. 

Zoslmus, 1. 1. p. 62. Hist. August, p. 240. But the latter supposes the pun- 
ishment inflicted with the consent of lueir kings ; If so, It was partial, like the 
olfeuoe. 

* See Cluver. Germania Antlqua, 1. ill. Ptolemy places In their country the 
city of Calisia, probably Calish In Silesia.! 


* It was only under the emperors Diocletian and Maxlmlan, that the Burgun- 
dians, in concert with the Alemannl, Invaded the Interior of Gaul ! under Uie 
reign of Probus, they did no more than pass the river which separated them 
from the Koman Empire : they were rppelled. Gatterer presumes that this river 
was the Dan ube ; a passage In Zoslmus appears to me rather to Indicate the 
Bbtiie. Zos. 1. 1. p. 37, edit. H. Etienne, 1081.— G. 

On the origin of the Burgundians may be consulted Malte Bmn, Geogr. vl. p. 
896 (edit. 1831), who ob-erves that all the remains of the Burgundiau language 
indicate that they spoke a Gothic dialect. — M. 

t IjUden (vol. U. .Wl) supposes that these aovluvat have been erroneously iden- 
tlfled with the Eygil of Tafcitus, Perhaps one fertile source of mistaJiea has heeu, 
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Aril held the first rank by their numbers and fi^'eeness; 
“The Arii ” (it is thus that they are describe3 by the energy 
of Tacitus) study to improve by art and circumstances the 
innate terrors of their barbarism. Their shields are black, 
their bodies are painted black. They choose for the combat 
the darkest hour of the night. Their host advances, covered 
as it were with a funeral shade;*’ nor do they often find an 
enemy capable of sustaining so strange and infernal an aspect. 
Of all our senses, the eyes are the first vanquished in battle.” 
Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans easily discom- 
fited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated in a 
general engagement, and Semno, the most renowned of their 
chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus. That prudent 
emperor, unwilling to reduce a brave people to despair, 
granted them an honorable capitulation, and permitted them 
to return in safety to their native country. But the losses 
which they suffered in the march, the battle and the retreat, 
broke the power of the nation : nor is the Lygian name ever 
repeated in the history either of Germany or of the empire. 
The deliverance of Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of 
four hundred thousand of the invaders ; a work of labor to 
the Romans, and of expense to the emperor, who gave a 
piece of gold for the head of every barbarian.® But as the 
lame of warriors is built on the destruction of human kind, 
we may naturally suspect that the sanguinary account was 
multiplied by the avarice of the soldiers, and accepted with- 
out any very severe examination by the liberal vanity of 
Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maxirain, the Roman generals 
had confined their ambition to a defensive war against the 
nations of Germany, n ho perpetually pressed on the frontierr 
of the empire. The more daring Probus pursued his Gallio 
victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed his invincible eagles 
on the banks of the Elbe and the Neckar. He was fully con- 
vinced that nothing could reconcile the minds of the barba- 
jrians to peace, unless they experienced, in their own country. 

FeralU umbra, is the expression of Tacitus : it is surely a very bold one. 

* Tacit. Germania (c. 43). s® Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 238. 


that the Bomans have turned appellations Into national names. Malte Brun oh 
serves of the Ly^, “ that their name appears Solayonian, and signlfles ‘ inhabi- 
tants of plains :^they are probably the Lidebes of the middle ages, and the ni» 
cestors of the Poles. We tlnd among the Arii the worship of the two twin godir 
Known In the Sclavlan mythology.” Malte Brun, yol. 1. p. 278 (edit KBl). — M, 
But compare SchafarlK, Slawlsche Altertblimer, 1. p. 406. They were of QeN 
man or Keltish descent, occupying the Wendish (or Slaviau) district, huhy.— 
K. 184S. 
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Hife calamities of war. Germany* exhausted by the Ui soo* 
eesB of the last emigration, was astonished by his presence. 
Nine of the most considerable princes repair^ to his camp, 
and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly re- 
ceived by the Germans as it pleased the conqueror to dictate. 
He exacted a strict restitution of the effects and captives 
which they had carried away from the provinces ; and obliged 
their own magistrates to punish the more obstinate robbers 
who presumed to detain any part of the spoil. A consider- 
able tribute of corn, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of 
barbarians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons which 
Probus established on the limits of their territory. He even 
entertained some thoughts of compelling the Germans to 
relinquish the exercise uf arms, and to trust their differences 
to the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. To ac- 
complish these salutary ends, the constant residence of an 
Imperial governor, supported by a numerous army, was in- 
dispensably requisite. Probus therefore judged it more ex- 
pedient to defer the execution of so great a design ; which 
was indeed ratlier of specious than solid utility. “ Had Ger- 
many been reduced into the state of a province, the Romans, 
with immense labor and expense, would have acquired only 
a more extensive boundary to defend against the fiercer and 
more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Instead of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to 
the condition of subjects, Probus contented himself with the 
humble expedient of raising a bulwark against their inroads. 
The country which now forms the circle of Swabia had been 
left desert in the age of Augustus by the emigration of its 
ancient inhabitants.*' The fertility of the soil soon attracted 
a new colony from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds 
of adventurerSjOf a roving temper and of desperate fortunes, 
occupied the doubtful possession, and acknowledged, by the 
payment of tithes, the majesty of the empire.*® To protect 
these new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was gradually 
extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About the reign 
of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be practised, 
these garrisons were connected and covered by a strong in- 
trenchment of trees and palisades. In the place of so 

<0 Hist. August, pp. 238, 239. Vopiscus quotes a letter from the emperor to tlie 
senate, in which he mentions his design of reducing Germany into a piovlnoe. 

** Strabo, 1. vll. According to VeHeius Paterciuns (ii. 1081, Marolioduus led 
his Maroomanni into Bohemia ; durerius (German. Antiq, iii. 8) proves that it 
was from Swabia. 

These settlers, from the payment ot tithes, were denominated ilecumate* 
Tadt. Germania, c. 28. 
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rude a bulwark, the emperor Probns constructed a stone wi®^ 
of a considerable height, and stren^hened it by towers at 
convenient distances. From the neighborhood of Nenstadt 
and Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched across hills, val* 
leys, rivers, and morasses, as far as Wimpfen on the Neckar, 
and at len^h terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after a 
winding course of near two hundred miles.** This impor- 
tant barrier, uniting the two mighty streams that protected 
the provinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant space 
through which the barbarians, and particularly the Ale- 
manni, could penetrate with the greatest facility into the heart 
of the empire. But the experience of the world, from China 
to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of fortifying any 
extensive tract of country.** An active enemy, who can 
select and vary his points of attack, must, in the end, 
discover some feeble spot, or some unguarded moment. 
The strength, as well as the attention, of the defenders is 
divided; and such are the blind effects of terror on the 
firmest troops, that a line broken in a single ^ace is almost 
instantly deserted. The fate of the wall which Frohus erected 
may confirm the general observation. Within a few years 
after his death it was overthrown by the Alemanni. Its 
scattered ruins, universally ascribed to the power of the 
Daemon, now serve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian 
peasant. 

Among the useful conditions of peace imposed by Pro- 
bus on the vanquished nations of Germany, was the obliga- 
tion of supplying the Roman army with sixteen thousand 
recruits, the bravest and most robust of their youth. The 
emperor dispersed them thi'ough all the provinces, and dis- 

« See notes de I’AbM de la Bloterie A. la Germanle de Taclte, p. 183. Hh 
account of the wall is cluedy borrowed ^as be eays bimeelf) from the Altalia 
ttlustrafa of Soh(Bpfliii. 

« See Recherches Bur les Chinoie ct les Egyptiens, tom. 11. pp. 81-102. The 
anoiiynioug author Is well acquainted with the globe in general, and with Geiv 
many in particular : with regard to the latter, he quotes a work of M. Hansel- 
man ; but he seems to confound the wall of I’robus, designed against the Ale- 
mainil, with the fortlflcatioii of the Mattiaci, constructed in the nelghboihood of 
Frankfort against the Catti.* 


* I>e Pauw Is well known to have been the author of this work, as of the Re- 
cherches surles Anierlcains before quoted. The Judgment of M.Kemusaton this 
writer is in a very different, I fearajustertone. Quaudaulieuderechercher,d’ex- 

amiiier, d’Otudier, on se borne, comme cetecrivain, a juger, h prononcer, a decider, 
sans connoitre ni I’histoire, nl les langues, sans recounr aux sources, sans m^me 
■e douter de lenr existence, on peut en imposer pendant quelque temps a des lee. 
teurs prdvenus on peu instruita ; mats le niAprls qiii ne manque gu6re de suo 
odder a cet engouement fait bientflt Justice de ces assertions hazarddes, et elles 
retomhent dans roubll d’autant plus promptement, qu’elles ont dtd posdesaveo 
^lus de oonfiance ou de temdrltd. Sur les lamgues Tartares, p. 231.— M. 
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l^eiboted this dangerous re&nforement, in stndl bands of 
fifty or sixty each, among the national troops ; jndicioasly 
observing, that the aid which the republic derived from the 
barbarians should be felt but not seen.“ Their aid was now 
become necessary. The feeble elegance of Italy and the in- 
ternal provinces could no longer support the weight of arms. 
The hardy frontiers of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
minds and bodies equal to the labors of the camp; but a 
perpetual series of wars had gradually diminished their num- 
bers. The infrequency of marriage, and the ruin of agricul- 
ture, affected the principles of population, and not only 
destroyed the strength of the present, but intercepted the 
hope of future, generations. The wisdom of Probus em- 
braced a great and beneficial plan of replenishing the ex- 
hausted frontiers, by new colonies of captive or fugitive 
barbarians, on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments 
of husbandly, and every encouragement that might engage 
them to educate a race of soldiers for the service of the re- 
public. Into Britain, and most probably into Cambridge- 
shire, “ he transported a considerable body of Vandals. "Rie 
impossibility of an escape reconciled them to their situation, 
and in the subsequent troubles of that island they approved 
themselves the most faithful servants of the state.^’ Great 
numbers of Franks and Gej^idai were settled on the banks of 
the Danube and the Rhine. A liundred thousand Bastarme, 
expelled from their own covxntry, cheerfully accepted an 
establishment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the manners and 
sentiments of Roman subjects.^® But the expectations of 
Probus were too often disappointed. The impatience and 
idleness of the barbarians could ill brook the slow labors of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of freedom, rising 
against despotism, provoked them into hasty rebellions, 
alike fatal to themselves and to the provinces ; ® nor could 
these artificial supplies, however repeated by succeeding 
emperors, restore tlie important limit*of Gaul and Illyricum 
to its ancient and native vigor. 

Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new settle- 
ments, and disturbed the public tranquillity, a very small 

» He distributed about fifty or sixty barbarians to a Hiimerat, as it was then 
called, a corps with wbose eslablished number we are not exactly acquainted. 

Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, p. 13G ■, but he speaks from a very doubt, 
lul conjecture. 

Zosimus, 1. i. p. 62. According to Yoplscus, another body of Yandals wm 
less faithful. 

Hist. August, p, 240. They were probably expelled by the Gotha. Zodm. i 
Lp. 66. 

^ Hist. Angoat. p. 340. 
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^lumber retomed to their own oonntiy. For a alant aaaiMm 
they might wonder in arms tbrongh the empire ; but in the 
end they were surely destroyed by the power of a warlike 
emperor. The successful rashness of a party of Franks was 
attended, however, with such memorable consequences, that 
it ought not to be passed unnoticed. They had been estaht- 
lished, by Probus, on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a view 
of strengthening the frontier against the inroads of the 
Alani. A fleet stationed in one of the harbors of the Bux- 
ine fell into the hands of the F ranks ; and they ' resolved, 
through unknown seas, to explore their way from the mouth 
of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily escaped 
through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and, cruising 
along the Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for re- 
venge and plunder by frequent descents on the unsuspect- 
ing shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The opulent city of 
Syracuse, in w^hose port the navies of Athens and Carthage 
had formerly been sunk, was sacked by a handful of bar- 
barians, who massacred the greatest part of the trembling 
inhabitants. From the island of Sicily the Franks pro- 
ceeded to the columns of Hercules, trusted themselves to the 
ocean, coasted round Spain and Gaul, and, steering their 
triumphant course through the British Channel, at length 
finished their surprising voyage by landing in safety on the 
Batavian or Frisian shores.®® The example of their success, 
instructing their countrymen to conceive the advantages 
and to despise the dangers of the sea, pointed out to their 
enterprising spirit a new road to wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, it 
was almost impossible that he could at once contain in obedi- 
ence every part of his wide-extended dominions. The bar- 
barians who broke their chains had seized the favorable 
opportunity of a domestic w'ar. When the emperor marched 
to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the command of the 
East on Saturninus. That general, a man of merit and ex- 
perience, was driven into rebellion by the absence of his 
sovereign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the pressing 
instances of his friends, and his own fears ; but from the 
moment of his elevation he never entertained a hope of eni- 

} lire, or even of life. “Alas!” he said, “the republic has 
ost a useful servant, and the rashness of an hour has de- 
stroyed the services of many years. You know not,” con- 
turned he, “ the misery of sovereign powder ; a sword is per- 

*0 Pauegyr. Vet. v. 18. Zosimue, 1. 1. p. SC- 
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|>et«slly sawpended over oar head. We dread our v^ 
gtairds, we dktrust our compamons. The choice of action 
or of repose is no longer in our disposition, nor is there any 
age, or character, or conduct, that can protect us from the 
censure of envy. In thus exalting me to the throne, you 
have doomed me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. 
The only consolation which remains is the assurance that 
I shall not fall alone.” “ But as the former part of his pre- 
diction was verified by the victory, so the latter was disap- 
pointed by the clemency, of Probus. That amiable prince 
attempted even to save the unhappy Saturninus from the 
fury of the soldiers. He had more than once solicited the 
usurper himself to place some confidence in the mercy of a 
sovereign who so highly esteemed his character, that he had 
punished, as a malicious informer, the first who related the 
improbable news of his defection.®^ Saturninus might, per- 
haps, have embraced the generous offer, had he not been re- 
strained by the obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their 
guilt was deeper, and their hopes more sanguine, than those 
of their experienced leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extinguished in 
the East, befoi*e new troubles were excited in the West by 
the rebellion of Bonosus and Proculus in Gaul. The most 
distinguished merit of those two officers was their respec- 
tive prowess, of the one in the combats of Bacchus, of the 
other in those of Venus,®® yet neither of them was destitute 
of courage and capacity, and both sustained, with honor, the 
august character which the fear of punishment had engaged 
them to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the supe- 
rior genius of Probus. He used the victory with accus- 
tomed moderation, and spared the fortunes as well as the 
lives of their innocent families.®^ 

The arms of Probus had now suppressed all the foreign 
and domestic enemies of the state. His mild but steady ad- 
ministration confirmed the re-establishraent of the public 

Vopiscus In Hist. August, pp. 246, 246. Tbe unfortunate orator had studied 
Aetorlc at Oartbage : and was therefore more probably a Moor (Zoaim. 1. i, p. 60) 
than a Qaul, as Vopisous calls him. 

“ Zonoras, 1. xil. p. 638. 

w A very surprislnglnstance Is recorded of tbe prowess of Proculus. He had 
taken one bunared Sarinatian virgins, Tbe rest of tbe story be must relate in 
his own language ; “Ex bis unb iiocte decern inlvi; omnes tamen, quod lu me 
erat. mulieres Intra dies quindeclm reddidl ’* Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 246. 

w Proculus^ who was a native of Albengue, on the Genoese coast, armed two 
thousaud of his own slaves. His riches were gi'eat, but they were acqulr^ by 
robbery. It was afterwards a saying of his family, sibi uou plaoere esse vel prln- 
clpes vel latroues. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 247, 
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tranquillity ; nor was there left in the provinces a hostSa 
barbarian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the memory 
of past disorders. It was time that the emperor should re- 
visit Rome, and celebi-ate his own glory and the general 
happiness. The triumph due to the valor of Probus was 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to his fortune, and 
the people, who had so lately admired the trophies of Aure- 
lian, gazed with equal pleasure on those of his heroic suc- 
cessor.®® We cannot, on this occasion, forget the desperate 
courage of about fourscore gladiators, reserved, with near 
six hundred others, for the inhuman sports of the amphi- 
theatre. Disdaining to shed their blood for the amusement 
of the populace, they killed their keepers, broke from the 
place of their confinement, and filled the streets of Rome 
with blood and confusion. After an obstinate resistance, 
they were overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular 
forees ; but they obtained at least an honorable death, and 
the satisfaction of a just revenge.®* 

The military discipline which reigned in the camps of 
Prohus was less cruel than that of Aurelian, but it was 
equally rigid and exact. The latter had punished the irreg- 
ularities of the soldiers with unrelenting severity, the former 
prevented them by employing the legions in constant and 
useful labors. When Pronus commanded in Egypt, he ex- 
ecuted many considerable works for the splendor and benefit 
of that rich country. The navigation of the Nile, so im- 
portant to Rome itself, was improved ; and temples, build- 
mgs, poilicoes, and palaces, were constructed by the hands 
of the soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, as engineers, 
and as husbandmen.®’ It was i-eported of Hannibal, that, in 
order to preserve his troops from the dangerous temptations 
of idleness, he had obliged them to form large plantations of 
olive-trees along the coast of Africa.®* From a similar prin- 
ciple, Probus exercised his legions in covering with rich 
vineyards the hills of 'Gaul and Pannonia, and two consider- 
able spots are described which were entirely dug and 
planted by military labor.®* One of these, known under the 

w Hist. August, p. 240. « Zosim. I. i. p. 66. 

S’ Hist. August, p. 2.36. 

“ Aurel. victor, lu Prob. But the policy of Hannibal , unnoticed by any more 
ancient writer, is Irreconcilable with the history ot his life. He left Africa when 
be was nine years old, returned to it when be was forty-live, and immediately lost 
bis army in the decisive battle of Zaraa. Llvius, xzx. 37. 

** Hist. August, p. 240. Eutrop. lx. 17. Aurel. Victor. In Prob. Victor Jun- 
lor. He revoked the prohibition of Domltlan, and granted a general penuissiov 
of planting vines to the Oauls, the Britons, and the Pauuouiaus. 
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name ■ of Mount Alina, was situated near Slrmiam, the 
countiy where Probus was bom, for which he ever retained 
a partial affection, and whose gratitude he endeavor^ to 
secure, by converting into tillage a large and unhealthy 
tract of marshy ground. An army thus employed con- 
stituted perhaps the most useful, as well as the bravest, 
portion of Roman subjects. 

But in the prosecution of a favorite scheme, the best of 
men, satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, are sub- 

J 'ect to forget the bounds of moderation ; nor did Probus 
limself sufficiently consult the patience and disposition of 
his fierce legionaries.® The dangers of the military profes- 
sion seem only to be compensated by a life of pleasure and 
idleness; but if the duties of the soldier are incessantly ag- 
gravated by the labors of the peasant, he will at last sink 
under the intolerable burden, or shake it off with indignflr 
tion. The imprudence of Probus is said to have inflamed 
the discontent of his troops. More attentive to the inter- 
ests of mankind than to those of the army, he expressed the 
vain hope that, by the establishment of universal peace, he 
should soon abolish tlie necessity of a standing and merce- 
nary force.“ The unguarded expression proved fatal to 
him. In one of the hottest days of summer, as he severely 
urged the unwholesome labor of draining the marshes of 
Sirinium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a sudden 
threw down their tools, grasped their arms, and broke out 
into a furious mutiny. The emperor, conscious of his dan- 
ger, took refuge in a lofty tower, constructed for the pur- 
pose of surveying the progress of the work.® The tower 
was instantly forced, and a thousand swords u ere plunged 
at once into the bosom of tlie unfortunate Probus. The 
rage of the troops subsided as soon as it had been gratified. 
They then lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the severity 
of the emperor whom they had massacred, and hastened to 
perpetuate, by an honorable monuigent, the memory of his 
virtues and victories.®* 

When the legions had indulged their grief and repent- 
ance for the death of Probus, their unanimous consent de- 
clared Carus, his Prastorian prmfect, the most deserving of 

«> Julian bestows a serere, and Indeed excessive, censure on the riyor of Pro- 
boa, wlio, as he thinks, almost deserved his fate. 

Vopiscos in Hist. August, p. 241. He lavishes on this idle hope a large stock 
cl ve^ foolish eloquence. 

» Turrls ferrata. It seems to have been a movable tower, and eased with iron. 

** Probus, et vere probus situs est; Victor omnium gantiUB Barbatarum.' 
Victor etlam tyrannorum. 
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the Imperial tbrone. Every circumstance that relates te 
this prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He 
glol^d ill the title of Roman Citizen ; and affected to com-> 
pare the purity of his blood with the foreign and even bar- 
barous origin of the preceding emperors ; yet the most in- 
quisitive of his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, or that of his 
parents, from Illyricum, from Gaul, or from Africa.*^ Though 
a soldier, he had received a learned education ; though a sen- 
ator, he was invested with the first dignity of the army j 
and in an age when the civil and military professions began 
to be irrecoverably separated from each other, they were 
united in the person of Cams. Notwithstanding the severe 
justice which he exercised against the assassins of Probus, 
to whose favor and esteem he was highly indebted, he could 
not escape the suspicion of being accessory to a deed from 
whence he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, 
at least before his elevation, on acknowledged character of 
virtue and abilities ; but liis austere temper insensibly de- 
generated into moroseness and cruelty; and the impezfect 
writers of his life almost hesitate whether they shall not 
rank him in the number of Roman tyrants.®* Wheh Cams 
assumed the purple, he was about sixty years of ago, and 
his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, had already attained 
the season of manhood.®^ 

The authority of the senate expired with Probus ; nor 
was the repentance of the soldiers displayed by the same 
dutiful regard for the civil power, which they had testified 
after the unfortunate death of Aurelian. The election of 
Cams was decided without expecting the approbation of 
the senate, and the new emperor contented himself with 
announcing, in a cold and stately epistle, that he had as; 
cended the vacant tlirone.®* A behavior so very opposite 
to that of his amiable predecessor afforded no favorable 

•* Tet ail taw may be coiicjltated. He was born at Narboiine in Illyricum, 
eonloundeU by Eutrupiue wllb tlie more lamoug city of that iiaiue in Gaul. Hie 
father might be an Atncaii, and hie mother a noble Konian. Carue himself was 
educated ui the capital. See Sualiger, Aiiimadvereion . ad Eueeb. Chron. p. mi. 

It ProboB had lequested of the eenate mi equeetnan etatue and a marble pal- 
ace, at the public expense, as a just recompense of the singular merit of Caiuj, 
VopiscuB in Hist. August, p. '249. 

Vopiscus In Hist. August, pp. 242, 249. Julian excludes the emperor Carus 
smd both his sons from the banquet of the CiESars. 

" John Malala, tom. 1. p. 401. But tbe authority of that ignorant Greek is 
rery slight. He ridiculously derives from Carus the city of Carrhie, and the 
province of Carla, the latter of which ie mentioned by Homer. 

O’ Hist. August, p. 249. Cai'us congiatulated the senate, that one of their owa 
aider was matte emperor. 
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jat««mge of the new reign ; and the Romans, deprived of 
power and freedom, asserted their privilege of licmiliioiis 
murmurs.* The voice of congratulation and flattery was 
not, however, silent ; and we may still peruse, with pleasure 
and contempt, an eclogue which was composed on the ac- 
cession of the emperor Carus. Two shepherds, avoiding 
the noontide heat, retire into the cave of Paunus. On a 
spreading beech they discover some recent characters. The 
rural deity had described, in prophetic verses, the felicity 
promised to the empire under the reign of so gi-eat a prince. 
Paunus hails the approach of that hero, who, receiving on 
his shoulders the sinking weight of the Roman world, shall 
extinguish war and faction, and once again restore the in- 
nocence and security of the golden age.’® 

It is more than probable that these elegant trifles never 
reached the ears of a veteran general who, with the consent 
of the legions, was preparing to execute the long-suspended 
design of the Persian war. Before his departure for this 
distant expedition, Cams conferred on his two sons, Cari- 
nus and Numerian, the title of Caesar, and, investing the 
former with almost an equal share of the Imperial power, 
directed the young prince first to suppress some troubles 
which had arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of 
his residence at Rome, and to assume the government of 
the Western provinces.^^ The safety of Illyricum was con- 
firmed by a memorable defeat of the Sarmatians ; sixteen 
thousand of those barbarians remained on the field of bat- 
tle, and the number of captives amounted to twenty thou- 
sand. The old emperor, animated with the fame and pros- 
pect of victory, pursued his march, in the midst of winter, 
through the countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son, Numerian, ai rived on the con- 
fines of the Persian monarchy. There, encamping on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to his troops 
the opulence and luxury of the enfimy whom they were 
about to invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes,* Varanes, or Bahram, 
though he had subdued the Segestans, one of the most war- 


« Hist. August p. 242. 

See the lust eclogue ot Calpurnlu*. The design of It Is 
BsUe to that of Virgll’B Polllo. See tom. 111. p. 14S 

n Hist. August, p. 3S3. lihitroplus, Iz. IS. Fagl, Annal, 


prefeired h; Font*. 


♦ Three monarchs had interrened. Sapor ^Sbahpour), Hormlsdas (HormooZ). 
varanes or Babaram the First.— M. 
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like nations of Upper Asia,^^ was alarmed at tke ap{»<(MM^ 
of the Jionians, and endearored to retard their progress by 
a negotiation of peace. His ambassadors entered the camp 
about sunset, at the time when the troops were satisfying 
their hunger with a frugal repast. The Persians expressed 
their desire of being introduced to the presence of the Ho- 
man emperor. They w'ere at length conducted to a soldier 
who was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon and a 
few hard peas composed his supper. A coarse woollen gar- 
ment of purple was the only circumstance that announced 
his dignity. The conference was conducted with the same 
disregard of courtly elegance. Cams, taking oif a cap 
which he wore to conceal hie baldness, assui-ed the ambas- 
sadors that, unless their master acknowledged the superi- 
ority of Rome, he would speedily render Persia as naked of 
trees as his own head was destitute of hair.''* Notwith- 
standing some traces of art and preparation, we may dis- 
cover in this scene the manners of Cams, and the severe 
simplicity u hich the martial princes who succeeded Galli- 
enus had already restored in the Roman camps. The min- 
isters of the Great King trembled and retired. 

The threats of Carus were not without effect. He 
ravaged Mesopotamia, cut in pieces whatever opposed his 
passage, made himself master of the great cities ot Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon (which seem to have surrendered without 
resistance), and carried his victorious arms beyond the 
Tigris.’'^ He had seized the favorable moment for an inva- 
sion. The Persian councils were distracted by domestic 
factions, and the greater part of their forces were detained 

w Agathias, 1. Iv. p. 135. We flii<l one of his sayinge In the Biblioth6que Orien. 
tale of M. d’Herbelot. “ The dehintioii of humanity includes all other virtues.” * 

Syuesius tells this story of Caiiuus , and It is much more natural to under- 
stand It of Carus, than (as Tetavius and Tniemoiit choose to do) of Piobus. ■ 

14 VopiscuB in Hist. August, p. UiO. Hutropius, ix. 18. The two VlctorB. 

• The manner in which his life was saved by the Chief Pontiff from a oon- 
IQiiracyof his nobles, Is as lemarkabie as his saying ‘‘By the advice (of the 
Pontiff) all tlie nobles absented theroeelves from court. The king wandeied 
through his palace alone. He raw no one ; all was slleiioe around. He became 
alarmed and dlsti'esaed. At last the Chief Pontiff apjieared, and bowed his liead 
in apparent misery, but spoKe not a word. The king entiealed him to declare 
What had happened. The viituous man boldly related all that had passed, and 
conjured Bahram, in the name of his eiorious ancestois, to change his conduct 
and save himself from destruction. Trie king was much moved, professed him- 
self mos^enltent, and said he was resolved his future life should piove Ids sin- 
cerity. T^e overjoyed High Priest, delighted at this success, mane a signal, at 
which all the nobles and attendants were in an instant, as if by magic, in their 
usual places. The mouarch now perceived that only one opinion prevailed on 
bis past conduct. He repeated therefOTe to his nobles all he bad said to the 
Obief Pontiff, and his future reign was unstained by cruelty or oppression.” 
Ualcclm's Peisia. 1. 79.— M. 
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«ti frontiero of India. Borne and the East received 
With transport the news of such important advanta^s. 
Flattery and hope painted, in the most lively colors, the fail 
of Persia, the conquest of Arabia, the submission of Egypt, 
and a lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian 
nations.’® But the reign of Cams was destined to expose 
the vanity of predictions. They were scarcely uttered be- 
fore they were contradicted by his death ; an event attended 
with such ambiguous circumstances, that it may be related 
in a letter from his own secretary to the prmfect of the city. 
“ Cams,” says he, “ our dearest emperor, was confined by 
sickness to his bed, when a furious tempest arose in the 
camp. The darkness which overspread the sky was so 
thick, that we could no longer distinguish each other; and 
the incessant flashes of lightning took from us the knowl- 
edge of all that passed in the general confusion. Immedi- 
ately after the most violent clap of thunder we heard a 
sudden cry that the emperor was dead ; and it soon ap- 
peared that his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had set fire 
to the royal pavilion ; a circumstance which gave rise to the 
report that Cams was killed by lightning. But, as far as 
we have been able to investigate the truth, his death was 
the natural effect of his disorder.” 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive of any 
distui’bance. The ambition of the aspiring generals was 
checked by their mutual fears, and young Numerian, with 
his absent brother Carinas, were unanimously acknowledged 
as Roman emperors. The public expected that the succes- 

™ To the Persian victory of Cams I refer the dialogue of the PhilopatH», 
which line so long been an object of dispute among the learned. But to expWn 
and justify my opinion would require a dlssertaliou.* 

IS Hist. August, p. 250. Yet Hutiopius, Pestus, Rufus, the two Victors, Je- 
rome, .Sidonlus Apollinaris, SyncelluB, and Zonaras,aU ascribe the death of Cams 
to lightning. 


♦ Niebuhr, in the new eiUtion of the Byzantine Historians (vol. ii.>, has 
boldly assigned the Philopatris to the tenth century, and to tlie reign of Nleeph- 
orus Phocas. An opinion so decisively pronounced by Niebuhr and favorably 
received by Hase, the learned editor of Diaconus, commands respectful con- 
sideration. But the whole tone of the work appears to me altogether inconsist- 
ent with any period in which philosophy did not stand, as it were, on some 
ground of equality with Chilstianlty. The doctrine of the Trinity is sarcastl. 
cally intjoduced rather as the strange doctrine of a new religion, than the estab> 
lished tenet of a faith universally prevalent. The argument, adopted from 
SolanitB, concerning the formula of the proceshlon of the Holy Ghost, Is utterly 
worthless, as It is a mere quotation In the words of the Gospel of St. John, xv. 
2G. The only argument of any value is the historic one, from the allusion to ^e 
recent violation of many virgins in the Island of Crete. But neither is the laii. 
gunge of Niebuhr quite accurate, nor his reference to the Aoroases of Theodosius 
satUl'actory. When, tlien, could this occurrence lake place? Why not in the 
devastation of the island by the Gothic pliates, duriitg the reign of Claodiuf. 
Hist. Aug. in Claud, p. 814, edit. Van Lugu, Ban. 1861 . — &, 
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«or of Carttt •would pnrsue his father’s footsteps, md, WitiM 
out allowiog the Persians to recover from their oonsternation', 
would advance sword in band to the palaces of Susa «id 
Ecbatana.’’ Put the legions, hoWever strong in numbers 
and discipline, were dismayed by the most ab^ject supersti- 
tion. Notwithstanding all the arts that were practised to 
disguise the manner of the late emperor’s death, it was 
found impossible to remove the opinion of the multitude, 
and the power of opinion is irresistible. Places or per- 
sons struck with lightning were considered by the ancients 
with pious horror, as singularly devoted to the wrath of 
Heaven.’® An oracle was remembered which marked the 
River Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The 
troops, terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own 
danger, called aloud on young Nurnerian to obey the will of 
the gods, and to lead them away from this inauspicious 
scene of war. The feeble emperor was unable to subdue 
their obstinate prejudice, and the Persians wondered at the 
unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy.™ 

The intelligence of the mysterious fate of the late em- 
peror was soon carried from the frontiers of Persia to 
Rome; and the senate, as well as the provinces, congratulated 
the accession of the sons of Cams. These fortunate youths 
were strangers, however, to that conscious superiority, 
either of birth or of merit, which can alone render the pos- 
session of a throne easy, and, as it were, natural. Born and 
educated in a private station, the election of their father 
raised them at once to the rank of princes; and his death, 
which happened about sixteen months afterwards, left them 
the unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain with 
temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon share of virtue 
and prudence was requisite ; and Carinus, the elder of the 
brothers, was more than commonly deficient in those 
qualities. In the Gallic war he discovered some degree of 
personal courage ; bul from the moment of his arrival at 
Rome he abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, 
and to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel ; 
devoted to pleasure, but destitute of taste ; and though ex- 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the public 
esteem. In the course of a few months he successively 

77 See Nemeelan. Cynegetleon, T. 71, &c. 

™ See Festua and hla commentators on the word Scribontanum. Places struck 
by lightning were surrounded with a wall ; things were buried with mysterioue 
ceremony. 

n VoplscUB in Hist. August, p. 2.10. Aurelius Victor seems to helieye the pt» 
fiction, and to approve the retreat. 

Nemesian, Cynegeticou, y. 69. He was a contemporary, hut a poet. 
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mattied sod divopc^ ome irire^ moBi:.|}{ JUpt Ite left 
pregnant ; and, notwithstandingthis l^al lonnd 

time to indul^ such a variety of irregala&&|p^1ies, as 
brought dishonor on himself and on the nom^ houses of 
Borne. He beheld with inveterate hatred all those who 
might remember, his former obscurity or censure his present 
conduct. He banished, or put to death, the friends and 
counsellors whom his father had placed about him to guide 
bis inexperienced youth ; and he persecuted with the mean- 
est revenge his school-fellows and companions who had not 
sufficiently respected the latent majesty of the emperor. 
With the senators Carinus affected a lofty and regal de- 
meanor, frequently declaring that he designed to distribute 
their estates among the populace of Home. From the 
dregs of that populace he selected his favorites, and even 
his ministers. The palace, and even the Imperial table, 
were filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all the 
various retinue of vice and folly. One of his doorkeepers “ 
he intrusted with the government of the city. In the room 
of the Praetorian prajfect, whom he put to death, Carinus 
substituted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. 
Another, who possessed the same, or even a more infamous, 
title to favor, was invested with the consulship. A confi- 
dential secretary, who had acquired uncommon skill in the 
art of forgery, delivered the indolent emperor, with his own 
consent, from the irksome duty of signing his name. 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Persian war, he 
was induced, by motives of affection as well as policy, to 
secure the fortunes of his family by leaving in the hands of 
his eldest son the armies and provinces of the West. The 
intelligence which he soon received of the conduct of Cari- 
nus filled him with shame and regret; nor had he concealed 
his resolution of satisfying the republic by a severe act of 
justice, and of adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, 
the brave and virtuous Constantiirt, who at that time was 
‘ governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of Constantins 
was for a while deferred ; and as soon as the father’s death 
had released Carinus from the control of fear or decency, 
he displayed to the Romans the extravagancies of Elagaba- 
lus, aggravated by the cruelty of Domitian.“ 

Cancellarius. This void, ao humble in Ite origin, has, by a singular fortune, 
risen into the title of the flrst great oftice of state in the monarchies of £nrope. 
See Casaubon and Salmasins, M Hist. Aumist. p. 2S3. 

Vopiscus m Hist. August, pp. 25.1, 254. Kiitropius. ix. 10, Victor Junloc 
The reim of Diocletian indeed was so long and prosperous, that it must have been 
very nnlaTOiable to the reputation of Caiiuus. 
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The only merit of the administration of Carmns ^at hi*' 
tory could record, or poetry celebrate, was the unoommoa 
splendor with which, in his own and his brother’s name, be 
exhibited the Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and 
the amphitheatre. More than twenty years afterwards, 
when the courtiers of Diocletian represented to their frugal 
sovereign the fame and popularity of his munificent prede- 
cessor, he acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had in- 
deed been a reign of pleasure.®® But this vain prodigality, 
which the prudence of Diocletian might justW despise, was 
enjoyed with surprise and transport by the Roman people. 
The oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of 
former days, the triumphal pomp of Rrobus or Aurelian, 
and the secular games of the emperor Philip, acknowledged 
that they were all surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
CarinuB.®^ 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illus- 
trated by the observation of some particulars which history 
has condescended to relate concerning those of his predeces- 
sors. If we confine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild 
beasts, however we may censure the vanity of the design or 
the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to confess that 
neither before nor since the time of the Romans so much art 
and expense have ever been lavished for the amusement of 
the people.®® By the order of Probus, a great quantity of 
large trees, torn up by the roots, were transplanted into the 
midst of the circus. The spacious and shady forest was im- 
mediately filled with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, 
a thousand fallow deer, and a thousand wild boars ; and all 
this variety of game was abandoned to the riotous impetu- 
osity of the multitude. The tragedy of the succeeding day 
consisted in the massacre 9£ a hundred lions, an equal num- 
ber of lionesses, two hundred leopards, and three hundred 
bears.®® The collection prepared by the younger Gordian 
for his triumph, and \frhich his successor exhibited in the 
secular games, was less remarkable by the number than by 
the singularity of the animals. Twenty zebras displayed 
their elegant forms and variegated beauty to the eyes of 


Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 254. He calls liim Cams, butthe sense la suffl- 
dently obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

See CalpurniuB, Eclog. vil. 43. We may observe, that the spectacles of 
Probus were slili recent, and that tlie poet is seconded by the historian. 

86 The philosopher Montaigne (Essals. 1. til. 6) gives a very just aud lively vletr 
el Reman inagnltlcence in these spectacles. 

8* Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. £40. 
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Vue Roman people.** Ten elks, and as many camelopards, 
tbe loftiest and most harmless creatures that -vrander over 
the plains of Sarmatia and ./Ethiopia, were contrasted with 
thirty African hyienas and ten Indian tigers, the most im« 
placable savages of the tornd zone. The unoffending 
strength with which Nature has endowed the greater quad-* 
rupeds was admired m the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of 
the Nile,** and a majestic troop of thirty-two elephants * 
While the populace gazed with stupid Wonder on the splen- 
did show, the naturalist might indeed observe the figure 
and properties of so many different species, transported 
from every part of the ancient world into the amphitheatre 
of Rome. But this accidental benefit, which science might 
derive from folly, is surely insufficient to justify such a wan- 
ton abuse of the public riches. There occurs, however, a 
single instance in the first Punic war, in which the senate 
wisely connected this amusement of the multitude with the 
interest of the state. A considerable number of elephants, 
taken in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, were driven 
through the circus by a few slaves, armed only with blunt 
javelins.^ The useful spectacle served to impress the Ro- 
man soldier with a just contempt for those unwieldy ani- 
mals ; and he no longer dreaded to encounter them in the 
ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was conducted 
with a magnificence suitable to a people who styled them- 
selves the masters of the world ; nor was the edifice appro- 
priated to that entertainment less expensive of Roman 
greatness. Posterity admires, and will long admire, the 
awful remains of the ampliitheatre of Titus, which so well 
deserved the epithet of Colossal.*^ It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feel in length, and 
four hundred and sixty-seven breadth, founded on fourscore 
arches, and rising, Avith four successive orders of architecture, 
to the height of one hundred and forty feet.** The outside 

" Tliey are called Onagri; but the number is too incoiiBiderable for mere wild 
asses. Ciiper (de Klephantis Exereitat. li. 7) has proved from Opplan, l>ion, and 
ail anonymous Greek, that xebi as ba<i been seen at Konie. They were brought 
from some island of the ocean, perhaps Madagascar. 

Carinus gave a hipixipotamus (see Oalpurn, Eclog vl. 66). In the latter 
spectacles,! do not lecoilect any crocodiles, of which Augustus once exhibited 
thirty-six. Dion Cassius, 1. Iv. p. 781, 

™ Capitolin. in Hist. August, pp. 164, 165. We are not acquainted wlththe anl- 
luals which be calls archeleoniet , some read argoleontet, others agrioteontet ; both 
•ojTections are very nugatory. 

“ Plin. Hist. Natur. vili. 6, from the annals of Plso. 

•t See MalTei, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. 1. 1. c. 2. 

*■ Mallei, 1. ii. c. H. The height was very much exaggerated by the andentia 
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fil the edifice was encrusted with marble and desomtefft 
with statues. The slopes of the vast concave, wfaidii formed 
the inside, were filled and surrounded with sixty or eighty 
rows of seats of marble likewise, covered with cushions, and 
capable of receiving with ease above fonrsoore thousand 
^ectators.** Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the 
doors were very aptly distinguished) poured forth the im- 
mense multitude ; and the entrances, passages, and staircases 
were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each person, 
whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, or the plebeian 
order, arrived at his destined place without trouble or con- 
£usion.“ Nothing was omitted which, in any respect, could 
be subservient to the convenience and pleasure of the spec* 
tutors. They were protected from the sun and rain by an 
ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads. The 
air was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, 
and profusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aro- 
matics. In the centre of the edifice, the arena, or stage, was 
strewed with the finest sand, and successively assumed the 
most different fonns. At one moment it seemed to rise 
out of the earth, like the gai'den of the Hesperides, and was 
afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. 
The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply 
of water; and what had just before appeared a level plain, 
might be suddenly converted into a wide lake, covered with 
armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters of the 
deep.** In the decoration of these scenes the Roman em- 
perors displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we read 
on various occasions that the whole furniture of the amphi- 
theatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of amber.*® 
The poet who describes the games of Carinus, in the charac- 
ter of a shepherd attracted to the capital by the fame' of 
their magnificence, affirms that the nets designed as a defence 
against the wild beasts were of gold wire ; that the porticos 
were gilded ; and that the belt or circle which divided the 

It reached almost to the heavens, according to Calpurinus (Eclog. vii. 23 ), and 
surpassed the ken of human sight according to Ammlanus Marcellinus (xvi. 10). 
Yet how trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which rises SOO feet perpendicu- 
lar! 

According to different copies of Victor, we read 77,000 or S7,000 spectators ; 
b It Maffei (1. il. c. 12) finds room on the open seats for no more than 34,000. The 
remainder were contained in the upper covered galleries, 

M See Maffei, 1. li. c. 0-12. He treats the very ditiicult subject with all possl. 
ble oleamess, and like an architect as well as an antiquarian. 

» Calpuru. Eclog. vii. 64-73. These lines are curious, and the whole eclogue 
has been of Infinite use to Maffei. Oalpiirnius, as well as Martial (see his first 
book), was a poet ; but when they described the amphitheatre they both wrot' 
bom their own senses, and to those of the Romans, 
w (;;!oiisuit PUn. Hist. Hatur. rzxUi. 10, zxzvli, 11. 
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•evend ranlea ol speiitators from each other was studded 
with a preeioas mosaic of beautiful stones,® 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the emperor 
Carinus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of 
the people, the flattery ot his courtiers, and the songs of the 
poets, who, for want of a more essential merit, were reduced 
to celebrate the divine graces of his person.*** In the same 
hour, but at the distance of nine hundred miles from Rome, 
his brother expired; and a sudden revolution transferred 
into the hands of a stranger the sceptre of the house of 
Carus.*® 

Tlie sons of Carus never saw each other after their 
father’s death. The arrangements which their new situar 
tion required were probably deferred till the return of the 
younger brother to Rome, where a triumph wms decreed to 
the young emperors for the glorious success of the Persian 
war.^*® it is uncertain whether they intended to divide be- 
tween them the administration or the provinces of the em- 
pire; but it is very unlikely that their union would have 
proved of any long duration. The jealousy of power must 
have been inflamed by the opposition of characters. In the 
most corrupt of times, Carinus was unworthy to live; 
Numerian deserved to reign in a happier period. His affor 
ble manners and gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they 
became known, the regard and affections of the public. He 
possessed the elegant accomplishments of a poet and orator, 
which dignify as well as adorn the humblest and the most ex- 
alted station. His eloquence, however it was applauded by 
the senate, was formed not so much on the model of Cicero, 
as on that of the modern declaimers ; but in an age very far 
from being destitute of poetical merit, he contended for the 
prize with the most celebrated of his contemporaries, and 
still remained the friend of his rivals ; a circumstance which 
evinces either the goodness of his heart, or the superiority 
of his genius.“^ But the talents of *Numerian were rather 

^ Blateus eii g 'rarais, eii inlita porticuB auro 

Cerlatini radiant, &c. Calphuni. vU. 

I® Et Martis TultuB et Apolllnis essn putavi, says CalpburnluB ; tint John M*- 
lala, who had porhapa aeen pictures oC Carinus, describes him as thick, short, 
and white, tom. 1. p. 403 . 

““ With regard to the time whenthejie Roman games were celebrated, Scallger, 
Salmasius, and Cuper hare given themselves a great deal of trouble to perplex a 
very clear subject. 

*0“ Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticon) seems to anticipate in his fancy that auo- 
picioua day. 

Id He won all the crowns from Kemesianns, with whom be vied in didaclio 
poetry. The senate erected a statue to the son of Caras, with a vary ambiguous 
Inscription, “ To the most powerful of orators." ^e Vopisctts In Hist. August, 
p. Z51. 
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of the eontemplative than of the active kind* When hie 
father’s elevation reluctantly forced him from the shade of 
retirement, neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitution was de- 
stroyed by the liai-dships of the Persian war ; and be had 
contracted, from the heat of the climate,^”* such a weakness 
in his eyes, as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, 
to confine himself to the solitude and darkness of a tent or 
litter. The administration of all affairs, civil as well as 
military, was devolved on Arrius Aper, the Prsstorian pras- 
fect, who to the power of his Important office added the 
honor of being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 
pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty adherents ; 
and during many days Aper delivered to the army the sup- 
posed mandates of their invisible sovereign.*®* 

It was not till eight months after the death of Cams, that 
the Roman army, returning by slow marches from the banks 
of the Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
The legions halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the court 
passed over to Heraclea, on the European side of the Pro- 
pontis.*®^ But a report soon circulated through the camp, 
at first in secret whispers, and at length in loud clamors, of 
the emperor’s death, and of the presumption of his ambitious 
minister, who still exorcised the sovereign power in the name 
of a prince who was no more. The impatience of the sol- 
diers could not long support a state of suspense. With rude 
curiosity they broke into the Imperial tent, and discovered 
only the corpse of Numerian.*®* The gradual decline of his 
health might have induced them to believe that his death 
was natural ; but the concealment was interpreted as an evi- 
dence of guilt, and the measures which Aper had taken to 
secure his election became the immediate occasion of his 
ruin. Yet, even in the transport of their rage and gi’ief, the 
troops observed a regular proceeding, which proves how 
firmly discipline had Ifeen reestablished by the martial suc- 
cessors of Gallienus. A general assembly of the army was 
appointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither Aper was trans- 


A more natural cause, at least, than that assigned by Vopiacus (Hist. Au- 
jfUBt. p. 261, > iiioessautly weeping tor his father’s deatli. 

'“J In the Persian war, Aper was suspected of a design to betray Carus. Hist. 
August, p. 260. 

We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274, for the knowledge of 
the time and place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

Hist. August, p. 261. Eutrop.ix.s8. Hleronym. in Chron. Aeoording to 
these indmUnis writers, the death of Numerian was discovered by tlie stench of 
bis dead body Could no aromatics be found in the Imperial household 7 
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^rted m chains, as a prisoner and a criminal. A vacant 
tfibunal was erected in the midst of the camp, and the gen* 
erals and tribunes formed a great military council, 'i^ey 
soon announced to the multitude that their choice had fallen 
on Diocletian, commander of the domestics or body-guards, 
as the person the most capable of revenging and succeeding 
their beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the candu 
date depended on the chance or conduct of the present hour. 
Conscious that the station which he had filled exposed him 
to some suspicions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and, 
raising his eyes towards the (Sun, made a solemn profession 
of his own innocence, in the presence of that all-seeing 
Deity.'®® Then, assuming the tone of a sovereign and a 
judge, he commanded that Aper should be brought in chains 
to the foot of the tribunal. “ This man,” said he, “ is the 
murderer of Numerian;” and without giving him time to 
enter on a dangerous justification, drew his sword, and 
buried it in the breast of the unfortunate praefect. A charge 
supported by such decisive proof was admitted without con- 
ti'adiction, and the legions, with repeated acclamations, 
acknowledged the justice and authority of the emperor 
Diocletian.'®' 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, 
it will be proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother 
of Numeri.an. Carinus possessed arms and treasures suffi- 
cient to support his legal title to the empire. But his per- 
sonal vices overbalanced every advantage of birth and situa- 
tion. The most faithful servants of the father despised the 
incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance, of the son. 
The hearts of the people were engaged in favor of his rival, 
and even the senate was inclined to prefer a usurper to a 
tyrant. The arts of Diocletian inflamed the general discon- 
tent ; and the winter was employed in secret intrigues and 
open prep.arations for a civil war. In the spring the forces 
of the East and of the West encouirtered each other in the 
jilains of Margus, a small city of Mmsia, in the neighborhood 
of the Danube.'®® The troops, so lately returned from the 

100 Aurel. Victor. Eutropius, lx. 20. Hieronym. in Cliron. 

^07 Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 252, Tlie reason why Diocletian killed Aper (a 
wild boar), was founded ou a prophecy and a piiu,u8 fooUsb as they are well 
known. 

EutropiiiB marks its situation very accurately ; it was between the Mons 
Aureus and ViminiacuTn. M. d’Anville ((ieograpble Ancfenne, tom. i. p. 304) 
places Margus at Kastolatz * in Serria, a little below Belgrade and Semenoria* 


* Eullicza. Eton AtlM.'^M, 
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Peraian war, had acquired their glory at the expesM of 
he^th and numbers ; nor were they in a condition to con* 
tend with the unexhausted strength of the legions of Europe. 
Their ranks were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian 
despaired of the purple and of life. But the advantage 
which Carinus had obtained by the valor of bis soldiers he 
quickly lost by the infidelity of his officers. A tribune, 
whose wife he had seduced, seized the opportunity of revenge, 
and, by a single blow, extinguished civil discord in the blood 
of the adulterer.'®* 

Hist. August, p, 251. Entroplus, lx. 20. Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epi* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

fHE EEIGJT OP DIOCLETrAIT AND HIS THREE ASSOCIATES, ilAX* 

IMIAN, GALKBID8, AND CONSTANTIU8. GENERAL RE> 

ESTABLISHMENT OP ORDER AND TRANQUILLITY. THB 

PERSIAN WAR, VICTORY, AND TRIUMPH. — THB NEW FORM 
OP ADMINISTRATION. — ABDICATION AND RETIREMENT OP 
DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN. 

As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious than that 
of any of his predecessors, so was his birth more abject and 
obscure. The strong claims of merit and of violence had 
frequently superseded the ideal prerogatives of nobility ; but 
a distinct line of separation was hitherto preserved between 
the free and the servile part of mankind. The parents of 
Diocletian had been slaves in the house of Anuliuus, a Roman 
senator ; nor was he himself distinguished by any other 
name than that which he derived from a small town in Dal- 
matia, from whence his mother deduced her origin.* It is, 
however, probable that his father obtained the freedom of 
the family, and that he soon acquired an office of scribe, 
which was commonly exercised by persons of his condition.* 
Favorable oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior 
merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the profession of 
arms and the hopes of fortune ; and it would be extremely 
curious to observe the gradation of arts and accidents which 
enabled him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to display 
that merit to the world. Diocletian wjis successively pro- 
moted to the government of Mmsia, the honors of the con- 
sulship, and the important command of tlie guards of the 
palace. He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 
and after the death of Numerian, the slave, by the confes- 
eion and judgment of his rivals, was declared the most 

1 Eutrop. lx. 19. Victor In Epitome. The town seems to have been property 
called Doclla, from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Cellarius, Geograph. Andqaa, 
tom. 1. p. 393) ; and the original name of the fortunate slave was probably Doclesj 
he first lengthened It to the Grecian harinonv of Diodes, and at length to the Bo- 
man majesty of Diocletlanus. He likewise assumed the Patrician name of Va- 
lerius, and ft is usually given him by Aurelius Victor. 

> See Dacier on the sixth satire of the second book of Horace. Cornel. Nopos, la 
Vlt. Enmea. o. 1. 
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worthy of the Imperial throne. The malice of relig^as 
zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage fierceness of his colleague 
Maximian, has affected to cast suspicions on the personal 
courage of the emperor Diocletian.® It would not be easy 
to persuade us of the cowardice of a soldier of fortune who 
acquired and preserved the esteem of the legions, as well as 
the favor of so many warlike princes. Yet even calumny is 
sagacious enough to discover and to attack the most vulnex. 
able part. The valor of Diocletian was never found inade- 
quate to his duty, or to the occasion ; but he appears not to 
have possessed the daring and generous spirit of a hero, who 
courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly chal- 
lenges the allegiance of his equals. His abilities were use- 
ful rather than splendid ; a vigorous mind, improved by the 
experience and study of mankind ; dexterity and applica- 
tion in business; a judicious mixture of liberality and econ- 
omy, of mildness and rigor ; profound dissimulation, under 
the disguise of military frankness ; steadiness to pursue bis 
ends ; flexibility to vary his means ; and, above all, the 
great art of submitting his own passions, as well as those of 
others, to the interest of his ambition, and of coloring his 
ambition with the most specious pretences of justice and 
public utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered 
as the founder of a new empire. Like the adopted son 
of Caesar, he was distinguished as a statesman ratlier th.an as 
a warrior ; nor did either of those princes employ force, 
whenever their purpose could be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for its singular 
mildness. A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of 
the conqueror, if the usual punishments of death, exile, and 
confiscation, were inflicted with any degree of temper and 
equity, beheld, with the most pleasing astonishment, a civil 
war, the flames of which were extinguished in the field of 
battle. Diocletian received into his confidence Aristobulus, 
the principal minister of the house of Carus, respected the 
lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of his adversaries, and 
even continued in their respective stations the greater num- 
ber of the servants of Carinus.® It is not improbable that 
motives of prudence might assist the humanity of the artful 

» IrfictantiuB (or whoever was the author of the little treatise De Mortlbus Per* 
eecutorum) accuses Diocletian of timitlity in two places, c. 7, t. In chap. 8 ha 
says of him, “ erat in omnl tumultu meticulosus et aniini ilisjectiis. 

* In this encomium, Aurelius Victor seems to convey a just, though indirect, 
censmeof the cruelly of Constantius. It appears from the Fasti, that Aristobu- 
Jns remained priefect of the city, and that he ended with Diocletian the consul- 
•hip which he had commenced with Carinus. 
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Bt^stisn : of theee Rerraots, manj had purchased his favor 
by secret treachery ; in others, he esteemed their j^teful 
fidelity to an unfortunate master. The discerning judgment 
of Aurelius, of Probus, and of Cams, had filled the several 
departments of the state and army with ofiieers of approved 
merit, whose remoA'a! would have injured the public service, 
without promoting the interest of the successor. Such a 
conduct, however, displayed to the Roman Vorld the fairest 
prospect of the new reign, and the emperor affected to con- 
firm this favorable prepossession by declaring that, among 
all the virtues of his predecessors, he was the most ambitious 
of imitating the humane philosophy of Marcus Antoninus.* 
The first considerable action of his reign seemed to evince 
his sincerity as well as his moderation. After the example 
of Marcus, be gave himself a colleague in the person of Max- 
imian, on whom he bestowed at first the title of Cffisar, and 
afterwards that of Augustus.® But the motives of his con- 
duct, as well as the object of his choice, were of a very dif- 
ferent nature from those of his admired predecessor. By 
investing a luxurious youth Avith the honors of the purple, 
Marcus had discharged a debt of private gratitude, at the 
expense, indeed, of the happiness of the state. By associa- 
ting a friend and a fellow-soldier to the labors of government, 
Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided for the de- 
fence both of the East and of the West. Maximian was born 
a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmium. 
Ignorant of letters,^ careless of laws, the rusticity of his ap- 
pearance and manners still betrayed in the most elevated 
fortune the meanness of his extraction. War was the only 
art which he professed. In a long course of service he had 
distinguished himself on every frontier of the empire; and 
though his military talents were formed to obey rather than 
to command, though, perhaps, he never attained the skill of 

s Aurelhw A'ictor styles Diocletian, “ Parenten potlus quam Dominum.” Sea 
Hist. August, p 30. 

® The question of the time when Maximian received the honors of Csesarand 
Augustus has divided modem critics, and given oi casiou to agreat deal of learned 
wrqngliiig. I have followed M. de 'Hllemont (Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iv, 
pp. 000-S05), who has weighed the several reasons aud dlQicultles with his scrupu- 
10118 accuracy * 

J In an oration delivered before him (Panegj-r. Vet. 11. 8), Mamertiinu ex- 
presses a doubt, whether his hero, in' Imitating the conduct of Hannibal and 
Sclplo. had ever heard of their names. From thence we may fairly infer, that Max- 
imian was more desirous of being considered as a soldier than as a man of letters: 
and it is In this manner that we can often translate the lauguaco of flattery into 
that of truth. 


» Eckhel concurs In this view, vlll. p. 15.— M. 
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Slangy, and experience, of executing the mo«t Arduons mv 
dertakings. jHor were the vices of Maximitua less useful to 
his benefactor. Insensible to pity, and fearless of conse- 
quences, he was the ready instrument of every act ot cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at once suggest 
and disclaim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been offered 
to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his seasonable in- 
tercession, saved the remaining few whom he had never de- 
signed to punish, gently censured the severity of his stern 
colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of a golden and an 
iron age, which was universally applied to their opposite 
maxims of government. Notwithstanding the difference of 
their characters, the two emperors maintained, on the throng 
that friendship which they had contracted in a private sta- 
tion. The haughty, turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal, 
afterwards, to himself and the public peace, was accustomed 
to respect the genius of Diocletian, and confessed the ascend- 
ant of reason over brutal violence,* From a motive either of 
pride or superstition, the two etnperors assumed the titles, 
the one of Jovius, the other of Herculius. Whilst the motion 
of the world (such was the language of their venal orators) 
was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, the in- 
vincible arm of Hercules purged the earth from monsters 
and tyrants.* 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was 
insufficient to sustain tlie weight of the public administra- 
tion. The prudence of Diocletian discovered that the em- 
pire, assailed on every side by the barbarians, required on 
every side the presence of a great army and of an emperor. 
With this view, he resolved once more to divide his unwieldy 
power, andjW'ith the inferior title ot Coesars* to confer -on 
two generals of approved merit an equal share of the sover- 
eign authority.^ Halerius, surnamed Armentarius, from his 
original profession of ‘a herdsman, and Constantins, who 

* Lactantlns de M. P. o, 8. Aurelius Victor. As, among the Panegyrics. 
and orations pronounced in praise of Maximian, and others which hatter his ad- 
'Jcrsaries at ms expense, we derive some knowledge from the contrast. 

” See the second and third Panegyrics, particularly lii. 3, 10, 14 ; but it would 
he tedious to copy the diffuse and affected expressions of their false eloquence. 
Wltli regard to the titles, consult Aurel. Victor, Lactantlus de M. P. c. 02. Span, 
helm de Osu Numisroatum, &c. Wssertat. xll. 8- 

w Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epitome, Eutrop. Ix. 22. l^actant. de M. P. a 
8. Ulerouym. in Chron. 


• On the relative power of the Augustl and the Csssare, consult a dissertation at 
the and of Manso’sXeban Constantius des Orossen. — M. 
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from lii« oale complexion had acquired the denomination of 
Chlorus,“ were the two persons invested with the second 
honors of the Impeual purp.e. In descrioing the country, 
extraction, and manners or tlercmius, we have already de- 
lineated those of Galerius, w,.o was often, and not improperly, 
styled the younger Maximian, though, in many instances both 
of virtue and ability, he appears to have possessed a mani- 
fest superiority over the elder. The birth of Constantius 
was less obscure than that of his colleagues. Eutropius, his 
father, was one of the most considerable nobles of Dar- 
d.nnia, and his mother was the niece of the emperor Claudius.’* 
Although the youth of Constantins bad been spent m arms, 
he was endowed with a mild and amiable disposition, and 
the popular voice had long since acknowledged him worthy 
of the r.ank which he at last attained. To strengthen the 
bonds of political, by those of domestic, union, each of the 
emperors assumed the ch,aracter of a father to one of the 
Caesars, Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Constan- 
tins; and each, obliging them to repudiate their former 
wives, bestowed his daughter in marriage on his adopted 
son.’* These four princes distributed .among themselves the 
wide extent of the Roman empire. The defence of Gaul, 
Spain,” and Britain, was entrusted to Constantius ; Galerius 
was stationed on the banks of the Danube, as the safeguard 
of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa were considered 
as the department of Maximian ; and for his peculiar portion 
Diocletian reserved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of 
Asia. Every one was sovereign wdthin his own jurisdiction ; 
but their united authority extended over the whole mon- 
archy, and each of tliem was prepared to assist his colleagues 
with his counsels or presence. The Caisars, in their exalted 
rank, revered the majesty of the emperors, and the three 


" III* only among the modem Greeks that Tillemont ran dtsoover his appel- 
lation of Chlorus. Any remarkable degree of paleness seems niconslstont wili 
the rubor mentioned in Panegyrie, v. 19. • 

■- Julian, the grandson of Constantins, boasts that bis family was deriyed 
from the warlike Msesians. Misopogon, p. ai8. The Dardaniaua dwelt on th* 
edge of Ma'sia. 

Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if we speak with 
•trlctuess, Theodora, the wife of ('onstantius, was daughter only to the wife of 
Maximian. Spanheim, DiS'-ertat. \i 2. 

This division agiees wiili that o£ the four priefectures : yet there is some 
reason to doubt whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. See TUlemont, 
tom. Iv. p 817.* 


* According to Aurelius Victor and other authorities, Thrace belonged to the 
divUion of Galerius. See Tillemont, It. 36. But the law* of Diocletian are in 
generAi dated in Illyria or Thraee.— M. 

27 
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younger princes invariably acknoTrieSged, by their gratitnile 
and obedience, the common parent of ttieir fortunes. The 
suspicious jealousy of power found not any place among 
them ; and the singular happiness of their union has been 
compared to a chorus of music, whose harmony was regu- 
lated and maintained by the skilful hand of the first artist." 

This important measure was not carried into execution 
till about six years after the association of Maximian, and 
that interval of time had not been destitute of memorable 
incidents. But we have preferred, for the sake of perspicu- 
ity, first to describe the more perfect form of Diocletian’s 
government, and afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of events, than the dates 
of a very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, though it is mentioned in 
a few words by our imperfect writers, deserves, from its 
singularity, to be recorded in a history of human manners. 
He suppressed the peasants of Gaul, who, under the appel- 
lation of Bagaudae,^* had risen in a general insurrection ; 
very similar to those which in the fourteenth century suc- 
cessively afflicted both Prance and England.^^ It should 
seem that very many of those institutions, referred by an 
easy solution to the feudal system, are derived from the 
Celtic barbarians. When Cmsar subdued the Gauls, that 
great nation was already divided into three orders of men ; 
the clergy, the nobility, and the common people. The first 
governed by superstition, the second by arras, but the third 
and last was not of any weight or account in their public 
councils. It was very natural for the plebeians, oppressed by 
debt, or apprehensive of injuries, to implore the protection 
of some powerful chief, who acquired over their persons and 
property the same absolute right as, among the Greeks and 
llomans, a master exercised over his slaves." The greatest 
part of the nation was gradually reduced into a state of 
servitude; compelled’ to perpetual labor on the estates of 
the Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either by the real 
weight of fetters, or by the no less cruel and forcible re- 


w Julian In Csesarib. p. 31B. Spanheim’s notes to the French translation, p. 
122 . 

i» yj,e general name of Bagauda (In the signification of rebels) continued till 
the fifth century In Gaul. Some critics derire It from a Celtic word Uacrad, a tu- 
multuous aesembly. Scallger ad Euseb. Du Cange Glossar. [Compare S. Tumor. 
Anglo-Siix. History, 1. 214 — M.] it- > 

Chionique de Froissart, vol. 1. c. 182, U. 73, 79. The ndUvetk of his story is 
lost in our best modem writers. 

csssar de Bell Gallic, vi, 13. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, could arm for his 
Sefence a body of ten thousand slaves. 
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i^h*aints of the laws. Daring the long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus to that of 
Diocletian, the condition of these servile peasants was pe- 
culiarly miserable ; and they experienced at once the com- 
plicated tj ranny of their masters, of the barbarians, of the 
soldiers, and of the officers of the revenue.^* 

Their patience was at last provoked into despair. On 
every side they rose in multitudes, armed with rustic weap- 
ons, and with irresistible fury. The ploughman became a 
foot soldier, the shepherd mounted on horseback, the desert, 
ed villages and open towns were abandoned to the flames, 
and the ravages of the peasants equalled those of the fiercest 
barbarians.® They asserted the natural rights of men, but 
they asserted those rights with the most savage cruelty. 
The Gallic nobles, Justly dreading their revenge, either took 
refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the wild scene 
of anarchy. The peasants reigned without control ; and 
two of their most daring leaders had the folly and rashness 
to assume the Imperial ornaments.^^ Their power soon ex- 
pired at the approach of the legions. The strength of union 
and discipline obtained an easy victory over a licentious and 
divided multitude,** A severe retaliation was inflicted on 
the peasants who were found in arms, the affrighted rem- 
nant returned to their respective habitations, and their un- 
successful effort for freedom served only to confirm their 
slavery. So strong and uniform is the current of popular 
passions, that we might almost venture, from very scanty 
materials, to relate the particulars of this war ; but we are 
not disposed to believe that the principal leaders, JElianus and 
Amandus, were Christians,® or to insinuate, that the rebel- 
lion, as it happened in the time of Luther, was occasioned 
by the abuse of those benevolent principles of Christianity, 
which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recoverei^ Gaul from the hands 
of the peasants than he lost Britain by the usurpation of 
Carausius. Ever since the rash but successful enterprise of 
the Franks under the reign of Probus, their daring country- 
men had constructed sqiiaarons of light brigantines, in which 

Their oppression and miser; are acknowledged by Euinenlus (Panegyr. vU 
8), Galhas efleratas liijurlis. 

» Panegyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aurelius Victor. 

^ MUanne and Amandus. We have medals coined by them. Ooltzlus in Theft. 
K. A.pp. 117, 121. 

® Levlbus proellls domult. Eutrop. ix. 20. 

^ The fact rests Indeed on very slight authority, a life of St. Babolinus, which 
is probably of the seventh century. See Duchesne Scriptoraa Ker. FraBCicar. 
tom. i, p. 662. 
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they incessantly ravaged the provinces adjacent to the 
ocean,** To repel their desultory incursions, it was found 
necessary to create a naval power ; and the judicious meas* 
ure was prosecuted with prudence and vigor. Gessoriacum, 
or Boulogne, in the straits of the British Channel, was chosen 
by the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet ; and the 
command of it was intrusted to Carausius, a Menapian of 
the meanest origin,*® but who had long signalized his skill as 
a pilot, and his valor as a soldier. The integrity of the new 
admiral corresponded not with his abilities. When the 
German pirates sailed from their own harbors, he connived 
at their passage, but he diligently intercepted their return, 
and appropriated to his own use an ample share of the spoil 
which they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius was, 
on this occasion, very justly considered as an evidence of 
his guilt,' and Maxim ian had already given orders for his 
death. But the crafty Menapian foresaw and prevented the 
severity of the emperor. By his liberality he had attached 
to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and secured 
the barbarians in his interest. From the port of Boulogne 
he sailed over to Britain, persuaded the legion and the 
auxiliaries which guarded that island to embrace his party, 
and boldly assuming, with the Imperial purple, the title 
of Augustus, defied the justice and the arms of his injured 
sovereign.*® 

When Britain was thus dismembered from the empire, 
its importance was sensibly felt, and its loss sincerely la- 
mented. The Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, 
the extent of that noble island, provided on every side with 
convenient harbors ; the temperature of the climate, and the 
fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the production of corn 
or of vines ; the valuable minerals with which it abounded ; 
its rich pastures covered with innumerable flocks, and its 
woods free from wild beasts or venomous serpents. Above 
all, they regretted the large amount of the revenue of Bnt- 

M Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eutroplus (ix. 21) gives them the name 

Saxons. But Kutropius lived in the ensuing century, and seems to use the 
language ol hie om\ times. 

» The three expressions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and Eumenlus, “ vllis- 
slme natuB,” “ Batavise alumnus,” and “ Menapise civls,” give us a very doubtful 
account of the birth of Carausius, Dr. Stukely, however tUiet. of Carausius, p, 
62). chooses to make him a native of St David's and a prince of the blood loyaiof 
Britain. I'he former idea he had found in Kichard of Cirencester, p. 44.* 

vpanegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was secure, and slightly Warded. 

*Tha Menapians were settled between the Scheldt and the Xleuae in tba 

horthern part of Brabant. D’Anville, Geogr. Anc. i. 93 G. 
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ain, "whilst they confessed, that etuch a province well de- 
served to become the seat of an indej>endent monarchy.®^ 
Daring the space of seven years it was possessed by Carau- 
sius ; and fortune continued propitious to a rebellion sup- 
ported with courage and ability. The British emperor 
defended the frontiers of his dominions against the Caledo- 
nians of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins 
that are still extant, his taste and opulence. Born on the 
confines of the Franks, he courted the friendship of that 
formidable people, by the fiattering imitation of their dress 
and manners. The bravest of their youth he enlisted among 
his land or sea forces ; and, in return for their useful alliance, 
he communicated to the barbarians the dangerous knowledge 
of military and naval arts. Carausius still preserved the pos- 
session of Boulogne and the adjacent country. His fleets 
rode triumphant in the channel, commanded the mouths of 
the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of the ocean, 
and diffused beyond the columns of Hercules the terror of 
his name. Under his command, Britain, destined in a future 
age to obtain the empire of the sea, already assumed its 
natural and respectable station of a maritime power.® 

By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius had deprived 
his master of the means of pursuit and revenge. And when, 
after a vast expense of time and labor, a new armament was 
launched into the water,® the Imperial troops, unaccustomed 
to that element, were easily baflled and defeated by the vet- 
eran sailors of the usurper. This disappointed effort v^as 
soon productive of a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his 
colleague, who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Carausiu.s, resigned to him the sovereignty of Britain, and 
reluctantly admitted their perfidious servant to a participa- 
tion of the imperial honors.®® But the adoption of the two 

srpaiiegyr. Vet. v. 11. vii. 9. The orator Eumeidue wished to exalt the glory 
of the hero (CoTislaiitlur) with the importance of the conquest. Notwithstanding 
O'lr laudable partiality for our native cuuntrVi it is diihcuit to conceive, Uiat, in 
the beginning of the fourtli centurj , England desei red all tlieae commendations. 
A century and a lialf before, it hardly paid its own establishment. See Appian 
in Protem. 

As a great number of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he is become 
a very favorite object of aiitiquaria-i curiosity, and every circumstance of his life 
aud actions has been iuvestigated with' sagacious acuuiacy. Dr. Stukely, in par- 
tieiilar, has devoted a large volume to the British emperor. 1 have used his 
materials, and rejected most of his fanciful conjectures. 

^ When Maiuertiiius pronounced his first panegyric, the naval preparations of 
Maximian were completed; end the orator presaged an assured victory. His 
silence in the second panegyric might alone inform us thut the expedition had 
not succeeded. 

s° Aurelius Victor, EutropLus, aud the medals (Pax Augg.), inform us of this 
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Csesars restored new vigor to the Roman arms ; and whila 
the Rhine was guarded by the presence of Maximian, his 
brave associate Constantius assumed the conduct of the 
British war. His first enterprise was against the important 
place of Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across the 
entrance of the harbor, intercepted all hopes of relief. The 
town surrendered after an obstinate defence ,• and a consid* 
erable part of the naval strength of Carausius fell into the 
hands of the besiegers. During the three years which Con- 
stantins employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the con- 
quest of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaid, invaded the 
country of the Franks, and deprived the usurper of the 
assistance of those powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finished, Constantius re- 
ceived the intelligence of the tyrant’s death, and it was 
considered as a sure presage of the approaching victory. 
The servants of Carausius imitated the example of treason 
which he had given. He was murdered by his first minis- 
ter, Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to his power and 
to his danger. But he possessed not equal abilities either 
to exercise the one or to repel the other. He beheld, with 
anxious terror, the opposite shores of the continent already 
filled with arms, with troops, and with vessels; for Con- 
stantius had very prudently divided his forces, that he 
might likewise divide the attention and resistance of the 
enemy. The attack was at length made by the principal 
squadron, which, under the command of the prsefect Ascle- 
piodotus, an ofiicer of distinguished merit, had been assem- 
bled in the mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in those times 
was the art of navigation, that orators have celebrated the 
daring courage of tlie Romans, who ventured to set sail 
with a side-wind, and on a stormy day. The weather 
proved favorable to their enterprise. Under the cover of a 
thick fog they escaped the fleet of Allectus, which had 
been stationed off the isle of Wight to receive them, landed 
in safety on some part of the western coast, and convinced 
the Britons that a superiority of naval strength will not 
always protect their country from a foreign invasion. 
Asclepiodotus had no sooner disembarked the imperial 
troops than he set fire to his ships ; and, as the expedition 
proved fortunate, his heroic conduct was universally ad- 

temporary reconciliation ; though I will not presume (as Dr. Stukely has done, 
Medallic History of Carausius, p. SC, &c,), to msert the Identical arUcles of tbs 
treaty. 
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mired. The 'usurper had posted himself near London, to 
expect the formidable attack of Constantins, who com- 
manded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the descent of 
a new enemy required his immediate presence in. the West. 
He performed this long march in so precipitate a manner, 
that he encountered the whole force of the prsefect with a 
small body of harassed and disheartened troops. The en- 
gagement was soon terminated by the total defeat and 
death of Allectus ; a single battle, as it has often happened, 
decided the fate of this great island ; and when Constantius 
landed on the shores of Kent, he found them covered with 
obedient subjects. Their acclamations were loud and unani- 
mous ; and the virtues of the conqueror may induce us to 
believe that they sincerely rejoiced in a revolution which, 
after a separation of ten years, restored Britain to the body 
of the Roman ernpire.®^ 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to dread ; and 
as long as the governors preserved their fidelity, and the 
troops" their discipline, the incursions of the naked savages 
of Scotland or Ireland could never materially affect the 
safety of the province. The peace of the continent, and 
the defence of the principal rivers which bounded the em- 
pire, were objects of far greater difllculty and importance. 
The policy of Diocletian, which inspired the councils of his 
associates, provided for the public tranquillity, by encour- 
aging a spirit of dissension among the barbarians, and by 
strengthening the fortifications of the Roman limit. In the 
East he fixed a line of camps from Egypt to the Persian 
dominions, and for every camp, he instituted an adequate 
number of stationary troops, commanded by their respective 
officers, and supplied with every kind of arms, from the new 
arsenals which he had formed at Antioch, Eraesa, and 
Damascus.®^ Nor was the ju-ecaution of the emperor less 
watchful against the well-known valor of the barUarians of 
Europe. From the mouth of the* Rhine to that of the 
Danube, the ancient cainjis, towns, and citadels, were dili- 
gently reSstablished, and, in the most exposed places, new 
ones were skilfully constructed : the strictest vigilance was 
introdused among the garrisons of the frontier, and every 
expedient was practiced that could render the long chain of 
fortifications firm and impenetrable.*® A barrier so respect- 

» with regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints from Aurelius 
Victor and Eutroplus. 

® John Malala, in Chron. Antlochen. tom. i. pp. 408,409. 

" ZoBlui. 1. i. p. 3. That partial hlstorlau seenrs to celebrate the vigilance oi 
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aWe was seldom violated, and the barbarians olten tamed 
s^inst each other their disappointed rage. The Goths, the 
Vandals, the Gopidse, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted 
each other’s strength by destructive hostilities ; and who- 
soever vanquished, they vanquished the enemies of Rome. 
The subjects of Diocletian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, 
and congratulated each other that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now experienced only by the barbarians.’* 

Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it was impos- 
sible to maintain an equal and undisturbed tranquillity dur- 
ing a reign of twenty years, and along a frontier of many 
hundred miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended their 
domestic animosities, and the relaxed vigilance of the gar- 
risons sometimes gave a passage to their strength or dex- 
terity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, Diocletian 
conducted himself with that calm dignity which he always 
affected or possessed ; reserved his presence for such occa- 
sions as were worthy of his interposition, never expi "cd his 
person or reputation to any unnecessary danger, insuied his 
success by every means that prudence could suggest, and 
displayed, with ostentation, the consequences of his victory. 
In wars of a more difficult nature, and more doubtful event, 
he employed the rough valor of Maximian ; and that faith- 
ful soldier was content to ascribe his own victories to the 
wise counsels and auspicious influence of his benefactor. 
But after the adoption of the two Coesars, the emperors 
themselves, retiring to a less Laborious scene of action, de- 
volved on their adopted sons the defence of the Danube 
and of the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was never reduced 
to the necessity of a anquishing an army of barbarians on 
the Roman territory.” The brave and active Constantius 
delivered Gaul from a very furious inroad of the Alemanni ; 
find his victories of Langi'es and Vindonissa appear to 
have been actions of considerable danger and merit. As 
he traversed the open Country with a feeble guard, he was 
encompassed on a sudden by the superior multitude of 
the enemy. He retreated with difficulty towards Langres ; 


design of oxpo.-liig Uie negligence of Constantine ; we may, 
wn” * 1 ” ^ N»ra qnid ego alarum et coliortium castra percen- 

seam toto Kheni et Istri et Eupbratis limiterestitiita.” Panegyr. Vet, iv^ ]R 

8'”>mP0P«ll, qulbuB non oontigit esse Komanis, 
opstliiatasque teritatls pmnas nunc st>onte peisoivniit. Paneavr. Vet. iii le 
worilf*^**""** Illustrates the fact by the example of almost all tbe nations of tbe 

"Ptwith the strictest truth. ‘Mam fluxisse aunog 
SJisl^otMel” bar. 
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t>at, in the general coneternation, the citizens refused to < 
open their gates, and the wounded prince was drawn up the 
wall by the means of a rope. But, on the news of his dis- 
tress, the Roman troops hastened from all sides to his relief, 
and before the evening he had satisfied his honor and re- 
venge by the slaughter of six thousand Allemani.** From 
the monuments of those times, the obscure traces of several 
other victories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany 
might possibly be collected ; but the tedious search would 
not be rewarded either with amusement or with instruction. 

The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted in 
the disposal of the vanquished w'as imitated by Diocletian 
and his associates. The captive barbarians, exchanging 
death for slavery, were distributed among the provincials, 
and assigned to those districts (in Gaul, the territories of 
Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, and Troyes, 
are particularly specified®’) which had been depopulated by 
the calamities of war. They were usefully employed as 
shepherds and husbandmen, but were denied the exercise of 
arms, except when it was found expedient to enroll them in 
the military service. Nor did the emperors refuse the 
property of lands, with a less servile tenure, to such of 
the barbarians as solicited the protection of Rome. They 

S -anted a settlement to several colonies of the Carpi, the 
astarnse, and the Sarraatians; and, by a dangerous indul- 
gence, permitted them in some measure to retain their 
national manners and independence.®® Among the provin- 
cials it was a subject of flattering exultation, that the 
barbarian, so lately an object of terror, now cultivated their 
lands, drove their cattle to the neighboring fair, and con- 
tributed by his labor to the public plenty. They congratu- 
lated their masters on the powerful accession ot subjects 
and soldiers ; but they forgot to observe that multitudes of 
secret enemies, insolent from favor, or desperate from 
oppression, were introduced into thq heart ot the empire.*® 

* In the Greek text of Eusehlus, we read six thousand, a number which I have 
preferred to the fcixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius Eutropiue, and his Greek 
translator Pseanlus. 

Panetrrr. Vet. vii. 21. 

•» There was a settlement of the Sarmatians In the neighborhood of Treves, 
which seems to have been deserted by those lazy barbarians ; Ausoulus speaks ul 
them In his Mosella 

Unde Iter Ingrediens nemorosa per avia solum, 

Et nulla human! spectans vestigia oultus ; 

Arvaque Sauromatdm nuper metata colenis.*’ 

There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Maesla. 

ss See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenlus. Panegyr, vil. 8. 
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Wliile the Cassars exercised their valor on the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube, the presence of the emperors was 
required on the southern confines of the Roman world. 
From the Nile to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A 
confederacy of fii-e Moorish nations issued from their deserts 
to invade the peaceful provinces.^ Julian had assumed 
the purple at Carthage.^* Achilleus at Alexandria, and 
even the Blemmyes, renewed, or rather continued, theii 
incursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circum- 
stances have been preserved of the exploits of Maximian in 
the western parts of Africa ; but it appears, by the event, 
that the progress of his arms was rapid and decisive, that 
he vanquished the fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, and 
that he removed them from the mountains, whose inacces- 
sible strength had inspired their inhabitants with a lawless 
confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and 
violence.^ Diocletian, on his side, opened the campaign in 
Egypt by the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
which conveyed the waters of the Nile into every quarter 
of that immense city,^® and, rendering his camp impregnable 
to the sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigor. After a siege of 
eight months, Alexandria, wasted by the sword and by fire, 
implored the clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced 
the full extent of his severity. Many thousands of the 
citizens perished in a promiscuous slaughter, and there were 
few obnoxious persons in Egj'pt who escaped a 6entenc^ 
either of death or at least of exile Tlic fate of Busiris and 
of Coptos was still more melancholy than that of Alexandria : 
those proud cities, the former distinguished by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched by the passage of the Indian trade, were 
utterly destroyed by the arms and by the severe order of 
Diocletian.®* The character of the Egyptian nation, insen- 
sible to kindness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could 
alone justify this exceSkive rigor. The seditions of Alexan- 


Sealiger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 243) decides, in his usual manner, that 
the OuinquB gentlani, or Ave African nations, were the flve great cities, the Pen- 
tapolis of the Inoirensive province of Cyreiie. 

After his defeat, Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and immediately 
leaped into the flame?. Victoi in Epitome. 

“ Tu feroolsslmos Mauritaiiise populos Inaccessis montlum jugis et raturall 
munltlone ttdontes, cxpugnasti.recepisti, transtulistl. Panegyr. Vet. tI. 8. 

" See the description of Alexandria in Hlrtiiis de Bel. Alexaiidriu. c. 6. 

« Eutrop. ix. 24. Orosins, vii. 26. John Malalaln Chion. Antioch, pp. 400,410. 
Tet Eumeuius assures us that Egypt was pacified by the clemency of Diocletian. 

« En'<ebius (in Ohron.l places their destruction several years sooner, and at • 
time when Egypt Itself was In a state of rebelUon against the Romans. 
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dm had often affected the tranquillity and subsistence of 
^me itself. Since the usurpation of Firmus, the province 
of Upper Egypt, incessantly relapsing into rebellion, had 
embraced the alliance of the savages of .(Ethiopia. The 
number of the Blemmyes, scattered between the island of 
Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconsiderable, their dis- 

? 08ition was unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffensive.^ 
"et in the public disorders, these barbarians, whom an- 
tiquity, shocked with the deformity of their figure, had 
almost excluded from the human species, presumed to rank 
themselves among the enemies of Rome.” Such had been 
the unworthy allies of the Egyptians; and while the atten- 
tion of the state was engaged in more serious wars, their 
vexatious inroads might again harass the repose of the 
province. With a view of opposing to the Blemmyes a 
suitable adversary, Diocletian persuaded the Nobatse, or 
people of Nubia, to remove from their ancient habitations 
in the deserts of Libya, and resigned to them an extensiv'e 
but unprofitable territory above Syene and the cataracts of 
the Nile, with the stipulation that they should ever respect 
and guard the fiontier of the empire. The treaty long 
subsisted ; and till the establishment of Christianity intro- 
duced stricter notions of religious worship, it was annually 
ratified by a solemn sacrifice in the isle of Elephantine, in 
which the Romans, as well as the barbarians, adored the 
same visible or invisible powers of the universe.^® 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past 
crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for their future safety 
and happiness by many wise regulations, which were con- 
firmed and enforced under the succeeding reigns." One very 
remarkable edict which he published, instead of being con- 
demned as the effect of jealous tyranny, deserves to be 
applauded as an act of prudence and humanity. He caused 

Strabo, 1. xvll. p. 819. Pomponius Mela, f. 1. c. 4. His words are curious ; 
“ Intra, si credere llbet, rlx homines magisque eemlferl ; .^glpemes, etBlemmyet 
et Satyrl.” 

Ausus seseinserere fortunse et provocare arma Boiuana. 

See Procopius de Bell. Persic. 1 i. c. 19.* 

« He Hxed the public allowance of coi ii, for the people of Alexandria, at two 
milhouB of vier/imvi about four hundred thousand quarters, Chron. Paschal, p. 
276. Procop. Hist Aicaji. o. 26. 

* Compare, on the epoch of the final extirpation of the rites of Paganism from 
the Isleol Plviloe (Elephantine^, which subsisted till the edict of Theodocius, iii 
the sixth century , a dissertation of M I.ietronne, on certain Greek inscriptions. 
The dissertation contains some very interesfinst observations on the condiici and 
policy of Diocletian in Egypt. Matdr. pour I'Hist. du Christlaulsme eu Egypte, 
Jfubie, et Abysslnle, Paris, 1832 — M. 
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a diligent inqaiiy to bo made for all the ancient booka 
which treated of the admirable art of making gold and 
silver, and without pity committed them to the flames ; 
^prehensive, as we are assured, lest the opulence of the 
Egyptians should inspire them with confidence to rebel 
against the empire.”*® But if Diocletian had been con- 
vinced of the reality of that valuable art, far from extin- 
guishing the memory, he would have converted the operation 
of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is much more 
likely that his good sense discovered to him the folly of 
such magnificent pretensions, and that he was desirous of 
preserving the reason and fortunes of his subjects from the 
mischievous pursuit. It may be remarked that these ancient 
books, so liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to 
Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent adepts. The 
Greeks were inattentive either to the use or to the abuse of 
chemistry. In that immense register, where Pliny has 
deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 
kind, there is not the least mention of the transmutation of 
metals ; and the persecution of Diocletian is the first authen- 
tic event in the liistory of alchemy. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs diffused that vain science over the globe. 
Congenial to the avarice of the human heart, it was studied 
in China as in Europe, with equal eagerness, and with 
equal success. The darkness of the middle ages insured 
a favorable reception to every tale of wonder, and the 
revival of learning gave new vigor to hoj)e, and suggested 
more specious arts of deception. Philosophy, with the aid 
of experience, has at length banished the study of alchemy ; 
and the present age, however desirous of riches, is content 
to seek them by the humbler means of commerce and 
industry.*^ 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by 
the Persian war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocle- 
tian to vanquish that ffcwerful nation, and to extort a con- 
fession from the successors of Artaxerxes of the superior 
majesty of the Roman empire. 

We have observed, under the reign of Valerian, that Ar- 
menia was subdued by the perfidy and the arms of the 
Persians, and that, after the assassination of Chosroes, his 
son Tiridates, the infant heir of the monarchy, was saved 

John Antioch, in Excerp. ValeBian. p. 834. Snidas in Diocletian. 

See a short historv and ootif utatlon of Alchemy, in the works of that 
SOphical compiler, La Mothe le Vaycr, tom. V pp. 
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by tbe fidelity of his friends, and educated under the pro- 
tection of the emperors. Tiridates derived from his exile 
such advantages as he could never have obtained on the 
throne of Armenia ; the early knowledge of adversity, of 
mankind, and of the Roman discipline. He signalized his 
vouth by deeds of valor, and displayed a matchless dexter- 
ity, as well as strength, in every martial exercise, and even 
in the less honorable contests of the Olympian games.*^ 
Those qualities were more nobly exerted in the defence 
of his benefactor Licinius.®* That officer, in the sedition 
which occasioned the death of Probus, was exposed to 
the most imminent danger, and the enraged soldiers were 
forcing their way into his tent, when they were checked 
by the single arm of the Armenian prince. The grati- 
tude of Tiridates contributed soon afterwards to his res- 
toration. Licinius was in every station the friend and 
companion of Galerius, and the merit of Galevius, long 
before he was raised to the dignity of Csesar, had been 
known and esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of 
that emperor’s reign Tiridates was invested with the 
kingdom of Armenia. The justice of the measure was not 
less evident than its expediency. It was time to rescue 
from the usurpation of the Persian monarch an important 
territory, which, since the reign of Nero, had been always 
granted under the protection of the empire to a younger 
branch of the house of Arsaces.®^ 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of Armenia, 
he was received with an unfeigned transport of joy and 
loyalty. During twenty-six years the country had experi- 
enced the real and imaginary hardships of a foreign yoke. 
The Persian monarchs adorned their new conquest with 
magnificent buildings ; but those monuments had been 
erected at the expense of the people, and were abhorred as 
badges of slavery. The apprehension of a revolt had in- 
spired the most rigorous precautions : oppression had been 
aggravated by insult, and the consciousness of the public 

^ See the educntion and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian history of 
Mosesof Chorene, 1. ii. c. 76. He could seize two wild bulls ty the horns, and 
break them off with his bauds. 

M If we give credit to the younger Victor, who supposes that In the year 323 
Licinius wa- oniy sixty years of age, he could scarcely be the same person as the 
patron of Tiridates ; but we know from much better authority (Euseb. Hist. Ec- 
cleslast. 1. X. c. S). that Licinius was at that time in the last period of old age : 
sixteen years before, he is represented with gray balls, and as the contemporary 
of Qalerlus. See Lactaiit. c. 32. Licinius was probably born about the year 
S30. 

See the sixty-second and sixty-thlid books of Dion Cassius. 
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' hatred had been productive of every meaimre that oonld' 
render it still more implacable. We have already remarked 
the intolerant spirit of the Magian religion. The statues of 
the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred images of the 
sun and moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal of the con- 
queror ; and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and 

6 reserved upon an altar erected on the summit of Mount 
lagavan.®® It was natural that a people exasperated by so 
many injuries should arm with zeal in the cause of their 
independence, their religion, and their hereditary sovereign. 
The torrent bore down every obstacle, and the Persian gar- 
risons retreated before its fury. The nobles of Armenia 
flew to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging their past 
merit, offering their future service, and soliciting from the 
new king those honors and rewards from which they had 
been excluded with disdain under the foreign government.®* 
The command of the army was bestowed on Artavasdes, 
whose father had saved the infancy of Tiridates, and whose 
family bad been massacred for that generous action. The 
brother of Artavasdes obtained the government of a prov- 
ince. One of the first military dignities was conferred on 
the satrap Otas, a man of singular temperance and fortitude, 
who presented to the king his sister ®’ and a considerable 
treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas 
had preserved from violation. Among the Armenian nobles 
appeared an ally whose fortunes are too remarkable to pass 
unnoticed. His name was Mamgo,t his origin was Scythian, 


“ Moses of Chorene. Hist. Armen 1. il. o. 74. The statues had been erected 
by V alarsaces, who reigned In Armenia about 130 years before Christ , and was tlio 
first king of the family of Arsaces (see Moses, Hist. Armen. 1. il. 2, 31. The dei- 
flcatlon of the Arsacides is mentioned by Justin (xll. 6), and by Ammianus Mai> 
cellliiuB (zxxiil. 61. 

“ The A rmenian nobility was numerous and powerful . Moses mentions many 
families which were distlnguislied under the reign of Valarsaces (1. li. 7), and 
which still subsisted in his own time, about the middle of the fifth century. See 
the preface of his Editors. 

She wag named Chosroldnchta, and had not the os pafufuni like other women. 
(Hist. Armen. 1. 11. c. 79.) 1 do ikt understand the expression.* 


• Os patulum signifies merely alarge and widely opening mouth, Ovid(Metam 
XT, 613) says, speakliig of the monster who attacked Uippolytus, patulo partem 
marls evoniH ore. Probably a wide mouth was a common defect among the Ar- 
menian women.— G. 

t Mamgo (according to M. St. Martin, note to Le Bean, ii. 213) belonged to the 
Im^rial race of Hon, who liad filled the throne of China for four hundred yean. 
Dethroned by the usurping race of Wei, Mamgo found a hospitable reception in 
Persia in the reign of Ardeschlr. The emperor of China having demanded the 
surrender of the fugitive and his partisans. Sapor, then king, threatened with 
war both by Rome and Ch{na,coimeelled Mamgo to retire into Armenia. “ I have 
expelled him from my dominions (he answered the Chinese ambassador) ; 1 have 
banished him to the extremity of the eartli, where the sun sets ; 1 have dismissed 
him to certain death.” Compare M6m. sur TArmeuie, il. 26.— M. 
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dnd the horde which acknowledged his authority had en. 
camped a very few years before on the skirts of the Chinese 
empire,'* which at that time extended as far as the neighbor- 
hood of Sogdiana.” Having incurred the displeasure of his 
master, Mamgo, with his followers, retired to the banks of 
the Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. The em- 
peror of China claimed the fugitive, and alleged the rights 
of sovereignty. The Persian monarch pleaded the laws of 
hospitality, and with some difficulty avoided a war, by the 
promise that he would banish Mamgo to the uttermost parts 
of the West, a punishment, as he described it, not less dread- 
ful than death itself. Armenia was chosen for the place of 
exile, and a large district was assigned to the Scythian horde, 
on which they might feed their flocks and herds, and remove 
their encampment from one place to another, according to 
the different seasons of the year. They were employed to 
repel the invasion of Tiridates; but their leader, after 
weighing the obligations and injuries which he had received 
from the Persian monarch, resolved to abandon his jiarty. 
The Armenian prince, who was well acquainted with the 
merit as well as power of Mamgo, treated liim with distin- 
guished respect ; and, by admitting him into his confidence, 
acquired a brave and faithful servant, who contributed very 
effectually to liis restoration,® 

For a while fortune appeared to favor the enterprising 
valor of Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of his 
family and country from the whole extent of Armenia, but 
in the prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, or at 
least his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. The his- 
torian who has preserved the name of Tiridates from obli- 

“ In the Armenian History (1. U. TS), as well as in the Geography (p. 867), 
China is called Zeiiia, or Zeiuistaii. It is characterized hy the production of sUa, 
by the opulence of the natives, and by their love of peace, above all the othef 
nations of the earth.* 

‘'S V»u-ti, the nrst emperor of the seventh dynasty, who then reigned in China, 
had political transactions with Fergana^ a provyice of So^diana, and is said to 
have received a Bomaii embassy (Histoire aes Huns, wm. i. p. 38). l>i those ages 
the Chinese kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one of rtieir generals, about the time 
of Trajan, matched as far as the Caspian Sea. With regard to the intercourse be- 
tween China and the western countries, a curious memoir of M. de Gulgnes may 
be consulted, in the AcadCmie des Inscriptions, tom, xxiL p. 355.t 
See Hist. Armen. 1. 11. c. 81. 


• See St. Martin, M4m. sur I’Armenie. 1. 304. 

t The Chinese Annals mention, under the ninth year of Tan-hl, which corres- 
ponds with the year 166 <1, C., an embassy which arrived from Ta-thsln, and was 
sent by a prince called An-tbun, who can be no other than Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, who then ruled over the Bonians, St. Martin, M6m, snr I’Armenie, 11. 
30. See also Klaproth, Tableaux HUtoriques de I’Asle, p. 69. The emb^y camt 
by Jy-nan, Tonquiu.— M. 
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V^ion celebrates, 'with a degree of national enthusiasm, hv$ 
personal prowess ; and, in the true spirit of eastern romance, 
describes the giants and the elephants that fell beneath his 
invincible arm. It is from other information that 'we dis- 
cover the distracted stale of the Persian monarchy, to which 
the king of Armenia -was indebted for some part of his 
advantages. The throne was disputed by the ambition of 
contending brothers ; and Hormuz, after exerting without 
success the strength of his own party, had recourse to the 
dangerous assistance of the baroarians who inhabited the 
banks of the Caspian Sea.®‘ The civil war was, however, 
soon terminated, either by a victory or by a reconciliation ; 
and Narses, who was universally acknowledged as king of 
Persia, directed his whole force against the foreign enemy. 
The contest then became too unequal ; nor was the valor 
of the hero able to withstand the power of the monarch. 
Tindates, a second time expelled from the throne of Ar- 
menia, once more took refuge in the court of the emperors.* 
Narses soon reestablished his authority over the revolted 

K rovince, and, loudly complaining of the protection afforded 
y the Komans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the con- 
quest of the East.®* 

Neither prudence nor honor could permit the emperors to 
forsake the cause of the Armenian king, and it was resolved to 
exert the force of the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, 
with the calm dignity which he constantly assumed, fixed his 
own station in the city of Antioch, from whence he prepared 
and directed the military operations.*® The conduct of the 
legions w.as intrusted to the intrepid valor of Galerius, who 
for that important purpose was removed from tlie banks of the 
Danube to those of the Euphrates. The armies soon encoun 

“ Ipeos Pereas ipsutnqiie Regem asritis Saccls, et RubbJs, et Gellls petit frater 
OrmieB. Panegyric. Vet. iii. 1. The Saccm were aiiation of wandering Scythians, 
who encamped tonards the sources of the Oxus and the .laxorteB. IReGelli were 
the inhabitants of Ghilan, alon^the Caspian Sea, and who so long, under the 
name of Dilemites, infested the Peisian monarchy. See d’Herbelot, BUlotbhque 
Orientale. 

Moses ot Chorene takes no notice of this Becond revolution, which 1 have 
been otdlged to collect from a pas-age of Ammlanus Marcelllnns (1. xxiil. c. 6). 
Lactantius speaks of the ambition of Marses ■ “Concitatus domeBticls exempiis 
avt sui Saporls ad oocupandum orientem magnls copiis luhiabat.” De Mort. 
persecut. c 9. 

Wc may readily believe, that Lactantins ascribes to cowardice the conduct 
pf Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, says, that he remained with all the forces 
01 the empire ; a very hyperbolical expression. 


* M. St. Martin represents this differently. Le rol de Perse * • * proflte d’un 
voyage nue Tlridate avoit fait h Rome pour attaqiier ce royaume. This reads like 
the evasion of the national historiane to disguise the fact discreditable to th^ 
hero. See MPin. sur I'Armenie. 1. 391.— M. 
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tered each other in the plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles 
were fought with various and doubtful success ; but the third 
engagement was of a more decisive nature ; and the Roman 
army received a total overthrow, which is attributed to the 
rashness of Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable body of 
troops, attacked the innumerable host of the Persians.®* But 
the consideration of the country that was the scene of action 
may suggest another reason for his defeat. The same gi’ound 
on which Galerius was vanquished had been rendered mem- 
orable by the death of Crassus, and the slaughter of ten 
legions. It was a plain of more than sixty miles, which 
extended from the hills of Canbse to the Euphrates ; a smooth 
and barren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, withou 
a tree, and without a spring of fresh water.*® The steady 
infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat and thirst, could 
neither hope for victory if they preserved their ranks, nor 
break their ranks Avitliout exposing themseh’es to the most 
imminent danger. In this situation they weie gradually 
encompassed by the superior numbers, harassed by the rapid 
evolutions, and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian cav- 
alry. The king of Armenia had signalized his valor in the 
battle, and acquired personal glory by the jiublic misfortune. 
He was pursued as far as the Euphrates ; his horse was 
M'ouudcd, and it appeared impossible for him to escape the 
victorious enemy. In this extremity, Tiridates embraced the 
only refuge Avhich he saw before him : he dismounted and 
])lunged into the stream. His armor was heavy, the river 
very deep, and at those ])arts at least half a mile in breadth ; ** 
yet such was his strength and dexterity, that he reached in 
safety the opposite bank.®’ With regard to the Roman gen- 
eral, we are ignorant of the circumstances of his esca})e ; but 
when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian received him, not 
with the tenderness of a friend and colleague, but with the 
indignation of an offended sovereign. , The haughtiest of men, 
clothed in his purple, but humbled by the sense of his fault and 
misfortune, was obliged to follow the emperor’s chariot above 


** Our five abbreviator*. Eutroptua, Festua, the two Victors, and Orosius, all 
relate the last ami great battle; bulprosius Is the only one who speaks of the 
two former. 

w The nature o( the country Is finely described by Plutarch, lu the life of 
Crassus ; and by Xenophon, In the first book of the Anaoasis. 

See Foster’s Dissertation lu the second yolnme of the translation of the Ana- 
basis by Spelman ; which I will yeiiture to recommend as one of the best venioiu 
extant. 

Hist. Armen. 1. 11. c. T6. I haye transferred this explot of Tiridates from am 
Imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 

28 
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a mile on foot, and to exhibit, before the whole court, the 
spectacle qf his disgrace.** 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private resentment, 
and sserted the majesty of supreme power, he yielded to 
the submissive entreaties of the Caesar, and permitted him to 
retrieve his own honor, as well as that of the Roman arms. 
In the room of the unwarlike troops of Asia, which had most 

S robably served in the firet expedition, a second army was 
rawn from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian fron- 
tier, and a considerable body of Gothic auxiliaries were taken 
into the Imperial pay.® At the head of a chosen army of 
twenty-five thousand men, Galerius again passed the Eu- 
phrates; but, instead of exposing his legions in the open 
plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced through the mountains of 
Armenia, where he found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, 
and the country as favorable to the operations of infantry as it 
was inconvenient for the motions of cavalry.^* Adversity had 
confirmed the Roman discipline, while the barbarians, elated 
by success, were become so negligent and remiss, that in the 
moment when they Ic.ast expected it they were surprised by 
the active conduct of Galerius, who, attended only by two 
horsemen, had with his own eyes secretly examined tlie state 
and position of their camp. A surj^rise, especially in the 
night time, was for the most part fatal to a Persian army, 
“ Their horses were tied, and generally shackled, to prevent 
their running away ; and if an aharm happened, a Persian had 
hishousingtofix, his horse to bridle, and his corselet to put on, 
before he could mount.” On this occasion, the impetuous 
attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over the camp 
of the barbarians. A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded 
monarch (for Narses commanded his armies in person) 'fled 
towards the deserts of Media. His sumptuous tents, and those 
of his satraps, afforded an immense booty to the conqueror, 
and an incident is mentioned which j^roves the rustic but 
martial ignorance of the legions in the elegant superfluities of 
life. A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, fell into the 
hands of a private soldier ; he carefully preserved the bag, 

•8 Ammlan. Marcellln. 1. xlv. The mile, in the hands of Eutroplue (ix. 24), 
of Festus (c. 25), and of Orosius (Tii. 25), eaeiiy increafied to several miles. 

8^ Aurelius victor. Jomandes de Rebus Geticls, c. 21. 

’0 Aurelius Victor gays ; “ Per Anneniam in bostes contendit» quie ferme sola, 
•eu facilior Tlncendi via est,” He followed tbe conduct of Trajan^ and the idea 
of Julius Ceeser. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. Hi, For that reason the Persian cavalry encamped 
sixty stadia from the enemy. 
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Imt he threw away its contents, judging that whatever was of 
no use could not possibly be of any value.'** Th§ principal 
loss of Narses was of a much more affecting nature. Several 
of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended the 
army, were made captives in the defeat. But though the 
character of Galerius had in general very little affinity with 
that of Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the amiable 
behavior of the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. 
The wives and children of Narses were protected from vio- 
lence and rapine, conveyed to a place of safety, and treated 
with every mark of respect and tenderness that w'as due from 
a generous enemy to their age, their sex, and their royal 
dignity.'® 

Wnile the East anxiously expected the decision of this 
great contest, the emperor Diocletian, having assembled in 
Syria a strong army of observation, displayed from a distance 
the resources of the Roman power, and reserved himself for 
any future emergency of the war. On the intelligence of the 
victory, he condescended to advance towards the frontier, with 
a view of moderating, by his presence and counsels, the pride 
of Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes atNisibis 
•was accompanied with every expression of respect on one 
side, and oi esteem on the other. It ■was in that city that they 
soon afterwards gave audience to the ambassador of the 
Great King.'® The })ower, or at least the spirit, of Narses 
had been broken by his last defeat ; and he considered an ina- 
mediate peace as the only means that could stop the progress 
of the Roman arms. lie despatched Apharban, a servant 
who possessed his favor and confidence, with a commission to 
negotiate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever conditions 
the conqueror should impose. Ajiharban opened the confer- 
ence by expressing his master’s gratitude for the generous 
treatment of his family, and by soliciting the liberty of those 
illustrious captives. He celebrated the valor of Galerius, 
without degrading the reputation of N%,rses, and thought it no 
dishonor to confess the superiority of the victorious Caesar 
over a monarch who had surpassed in glory all the princes of 
his race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian cause, 

The story is told hy Amnilaiius,- 1. xxli. Instead ot taccum, some read 
scutum. 

The Persians confessed the Roman superioi ity in morals ns well as in arms. 
Putrop. lx. 24. But this respect and gratitude of enemies is very seldom to he 
found in their own accounts. 

n The account of the negotiation is taken from the fragments of Peter the 
Patrician, in the Excerpta Eegationuui, published in tlie Byzantine Collection. 
Peter lived under .Tustlnian; but it is very evident, from the nature of his mi^ 
terials, that they are drawn from the moet authentic and respectable writers. 
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he was empowered to submit the present differences to thO 
decision oi the emperors themselves ; convinced as he was, 
that, in the midst of prosperity, they would not be unmindful 
of the vicissitudes oi fortune. Apharban concluded bis dis- 
course in the style of eastern allegory, by observing that the 
Roman and Persian monarchies were the two eyes of the 
world, which would remain imperfect and mutilated if either 
of them should be put out. 

“ It well becomes the Persians,” replied Galerius, with 
& transport of fury, which sjcined to convulse^ his whole 
frame, “ it well becomes the Persians to expatiate on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and calmly to read us lectures on the 
virtues of moderation. Let them remember their own mod' 
eration towards the unhappy Valerian. They vanquished 
him by fraud, they treated him with indignity. They de- 
t-'.ined him till the last moment of his life in shameful cap- 
tivity, and after his death they exposed his body to per. 
petual ignominy,” Softening, however, his tone, Galerius 
insinuated to the ambassador, that it had never been the 
practice of the Romans to trample on a prostrate enemy ; and 
that, on this occasion, they should consult their own dignity 
rather than the Persian merit. He dismissed Apharban 
with a hope that Rarses would soon be informed on what 
conditions he might obtain, from the clemency of the em- 
perors, a lasting peace, and the restoration of his wives and 
children. In this conference we may discover the fierce 
passions of Galerius, as well as his deference to the superior 
wisdom and .authority of Diocletian. The ambition of the 
former grasped at the conquest of the East, and had pro- 
posed to reduce Persia into the state of a province. The 
Jirudence of the latter, who adhered to the moderate policy 
of Augustus and the Antonines, embraced the favorable 
ojiportunity of terminating a successful war by an honorable 
and advantageous peace.’® 

In pursuance oi their promise, the emperors soon after- 
wards appointed Sicovius Probus, one of their secretaries, to 
acquaint the Persian court with their final resolution. As 
the minister of peace, he was received with every mark of 
politeness and friendship ; but, under the pretence of allow- 
ing him the necessary repose after so long a journey, 
the audience of Probus was deferred from day to day ; 
tind he attended the slow motions of the king, till at 


.Vdeo victor (bajb Aareliiu) ut Jil Valeriue, cujus nutu omuls gerebsntur, 
Sbnaiaaot. Komaiii fasces iu (iroviiictsm uovam lerrontur. Verum pars terrarusa 
tameu uobis uliliui; qUKsitA 
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length he was admitted to his presence, near the River 
Asprudus in Media. The secret motive of Narses, in this 
delay, had been to collect such a military force as might en- 
able him, though sincerely desirous of peace, to negotiate 
with the greater weight and dignity. Three persons only 
assisted at this important conference, the minister Apharban, 
the prjefect of the guards, and an oflBcer who had commanded 
on the Armenian frontier.’’* The first condition proposed 
by the ambassador is not at present of a very intelligible 
nature ; that the city of Nisibis might be established for the 
place of mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly have 
termed it, for the staple of trade, between the two empires. 
There is no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the 
Roman princes to improve their revenue by some restraints 
upon commerce ; but as Nisibis was situated within their 
own dominions, and as they were masters both of the im- 
ports and exports, it should seem that such restraints were 
the objects of an internal law, rather than of a foreign treaty. 
To render them more effectual, some stipulations were pron- 
ahly required on the side of the king of Persia, whicn ap- 

S eared so very rejiugnant either to his interest or to his 
ignity, that Narses could not be persuaded to subscribe 
them. As this was the only article to whicli he refused his 
consent, it was no longer insisted on ; and the emperors 
either suffered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented themselves with such restrictions as it depend- 
ed on their own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed, a solemn peace 
was concluded and ratified between the two nations. The 
conditions of a treaty so glorious to the empire, and so neces- 
sary to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar attention, as 
the history of Rome presents very few transactions of a 
similar nature ; most of her wars having cither been ter- 
min.ated by absolute conquest, or waged against barbarians 
ignorant of the use of letters. T. Tbe Aboras, or, as it is 
cilled by Xenophon, tlie Araxes, w is fixe I as the boundary 
, between the two monarchies.’* That river, which rose near 

lie had been governor of Sumiiim • (Pet. Patricins in ExcPTpt. Lef'at. p- 
SO"). This proxiijce seenii* to bo mentioned by Moses of Chorene (Gcograjih. p, 
(00), and lay to tlie east of Mount Ararat- 

■■ liy an error of lUe ffeogruplior Ptolemy, the position of Singara is removed 
fi om the Aboras to tlie Tigris, which may have pioduced the mistake of Peter, iu 
as&igniug the latter river for the bomulaty, iiiBU*a<l of the former. Tlieline of the 
lioman ^niier traversed, but never followed, Uie course of the Tigris, t 


* The Siounlkh of the Armenian writers. St. Martin, H^m. sur PArinenleu 
t 142.-M. 

t There are here several errors. Gibbon bos confounded the streams and 
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the Tigris, was increased, a few miles below Kisibis, by tbe 
little stream of the Mygdonius, passed under the walls of 
Singara, and fell into the Euphrates at Circesium, a frontier 
town, which, by the care of Diocletian, was very strongly 
fortified.” Mesopotamia, the oWect of so many wars, was 
ceded to the empire ; and the Irersians, by this treaty, re- 
nounced all pretensions to that great province. II. They re- 
linquished to the Romans five provinces beyond the Tigris.” 
Their situation formed a very useful barrier, and their natural 
strength was soon improved by art and military skill. Four 
of these, to the north of the river, were districts of obscure 
fame and inconsiderable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arza- 
nene, and Moxoene ; * but on the east of the Tigris the em- 
pire acquired the large and mountainous territory of Car- 
duene, the ancient seat of the Carduchians, who preserved 
for many ages their manly freedom in the heart of the 
despotic monai’chies of Asia. The ten thousand Greeks 
traversed their country after a painful march, or rather en- 
gagement, of seven days ; and it is confessed by their leader, 
in his incomparable relation of the retreat, that they suf- 
fered more horn the arrows of the Carduchians than from 
the power of the Great King.®* Their posterity, the Curds, 

Procopius de Aedlflclis, 1. 11. c. 6. 

’’ Three o£ the provincos, Zabdicene, Arzanenejand Carduene, are allowed on 
all Bides. Bui instead of the other two, Peter (hi Excerpt. Leg. p. 30) inserts Be- 
hluiene and Sophene. 1 have preterred Aminlanus (1. xxv. T), uecause it might be 
proved that Sophene was never in the bands of the Persians, either before the 
reign of Diocletian, or after that of .Jovian. For want of correct maps, like those 
of Si. d’Anville, slmost all the moderns, with Tillcmont and Valcslus at their 
head, have imapned, that It was in respect to Persia, and not to Borne, that the 
five provinces were situate beyond the Ti^a. 

“Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. iv. Their bows were three cubits in length their 
arrows two ; they rolled down stones that were each a wagon load. The Greeks 
found a great mauy villages in that rude country. 


towns which they pass. The Aboras, or rather the Chahoras, the Araxes of Xeno- 
phon, has Its source above Ras-Ain or Re-Salna (Theodosiopolis), about twenty- 
seven leagues from the Tigris ; it receives the watei B of theMyedonius or Saoco- 
ras, about thirty-three leagues below Nisibis, at a town now called A1 Nahralm ; 
it does not pass under tbe wal^s of Singara ; it is the Saocoras that washes the 
walls of that town : the latter river has its source near Niolbis, at live leagues 
from the Tigris See D’Anv. TEuphrate et le Tigre, 46, 49, SO, and the map. 

To the east of the ITgris is another less coimiderable river, named also the 
Chaboras, which D'Anvllle calls the Centrites, itbabour, Nicephorius, without 
quoting the authorities on which he gives those names. (Jibbon did not mean to 
speak of this liver, which does not pass by Singara, and does not fall into the 
Euphrates. See Micbaelis, Supp. ad Lex. Hebralca, 3d pai t, pp. 664, 666.— G. 

* See St. Martin, note on Lo Beau, I 380. He would read for Intiline, Inge- 
lemt,, the name of a small province of Armenia, near the sources of the Tigris, 
mentioned by St. Epiphanius (Hmres, 60); for the unknown name Arzaceno. 
with Gibbon, Arzanene. These provinces do not appear to have made an integral 
part of the Roman empire ; Roman garrisons replaced those of Persia, but the 
eovereignty remained in the banits of the feudatory princes of Armenia. A 
prince of Carduene, ally or dependent on the empire, with tbe Soman name of 
#ovlauu8, occurs in the reign of Julian.— U» 
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with very little alteration either of name or manners,* ac- 
knowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Turkish sultan, 
in. It is almost needless to observe that Tiridates, the faith- 
ful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne of his fathers, 
and that the rights of the Imperial supremacy were fully 
asserted and secured. The limits of Armenia were extended 
as far as the fortress of Sintha in Media, and this increase 
of dominion was not so much an act of liberality as of jus- 
tice. Of the provinces already mentioned beyond the Tigris, 
the four firct had been dismembered by the Wrthians from 
the crown of Armenia and when the Romans acquired 
the possession of them, they stipulated, at the expense of 
the usurpers, an ample compensation, w’hich invested their 
ally with the extensive and fertile country of Atropatene. 
Its principal city, in the same situation perhaps as the modern 
Tauris, was frequently honored with the residence of Tiri- 
dates; and ,'18 it sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he 
imitated, in the buildings and fortificiitions, the splendid 
capital of the Medes.®* IV. The country of Iberia was bar- 
ren, its inhabitants rude and savage. But they were accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, and they separated from the 
empire barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than 
themselves. The narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in 
their hands, and it was in their choice, either to admit or to 
exclude the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapa- 
cious spirit urged them to penetrate into the richer climates 
of the South."® The nomin.ation of the kings of Iberia, 
W'hich was resigned by the Persian monarch to the emper- 
ors, contributed to the strength and security of the Roman 
power in Asia.®^ The E.ast enjoyed a profound tranquillity 
during forty years ; and the treaty between the rival mon- 
archies was strictly observed till the death of Tjridates; 
when a new generation, animated with different views and 
different passions, succeeded to the government of the 

• 

S' According to Butroplus (vi. 9, as the text is represented by the best MSS.), 
the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzauene. The names and situation of the other 
three may be family tiaced. 

““ Compare Herodotus, 1 i o. 97, with Moses Choroneiis. Hist. Armen. 1. fl. o, 
84, and the map of Armenia given bv his editors. 

SI lliheri locorum potentes, Caspjft vid Sarmatam in Armenios raptim effun- 
dunt. Tacit. Aimal. vl. 34. See Straboii. Geograph. 1. xl. p. 704 [edit. Casaub.] 

n retor Patriclus (in Excerpt. Leg.p. 30) is the only writer who mentions tho 
Iberian article of the treaty. 


* I travelled through this country In 1810, and should judge, from what I have 
read and seen of its imiabitants, that they have remained unchanged in their ap- 
pearance and character for more than twenty centuries. Malcolm, note to Hisb 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 82.— M. 
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world; and the grandson of Narses undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house of Con- 
stantine. 

The ardnous work of rescuing the distressed empire 
from tyrants and barbarians had now been completely 
achieved by a succession of Illyrian peasants. As soon as 
Diocletian entered into the twentieth year of his reign, he 
celebrated that memorable sera, as well as the success of 
his arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph.® Maximian, 
the equal partner of his power, was his only companion in 
the glory of that day. The two Csesars had fought and 
conquered, but the merit of their exploits was ascribed, 
according to the rigor of ancient maxims, to the auspicious 
influence of their fathers and emperors.® The triumph of 
Diocletian and Maximian was less magnificent, perhaps, 
than those of Aurelian and Probus, but it was dignified by 
several circumstances of superior fame and good fortune. 
Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 
furnished their respective trophies ; but tlie most distin- 
guished ornament was of a more singular nature, a Persian 
victory followed by an important conquest. The represen- 
tations of rivers, mountains, and provinces, were carried be- 
fore the Imperial car. The images of the captive wives, 
the sisters, and the children of the Great King, afforded a 
new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people.*’ In 
the eyes of posterity this triumph is remarkable by a dis- 
tinction of a less honorable kind. It was the last that Rome 
ever beheld. Soon after this period the emperors ceased 
to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capital of the 
empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded had been conse- 
crated by ancient ceremonies .mid imaginary miracles. The 
presence of some god, or the memory of some hero, seemed 
to animate every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been progiised to the Capitol.® The native 
Romans felt and confessed the power of this agreeable illu- 
sion. It was derived from their ancestors, had grown up 

* Bngeb. in Chron. Pagl ad annum. Til! the discoTery of the treatise D» 
Mortibus PeiBeoutoi'um, it waa notcertain that the triumph and the Vicennalia 
were celebrated at the same time. 

^ At the time of the Vioeiuialia Galerius seems to hare kept his station on the 
Danube. See Zjactaiit. de M. P. c. 38. 

Eutropius (lx. 27) mentions them as a part of the triumph. As the persont 
bad been restored to Narses, nothing more than their imagtt could be exhibited. 

**Llvy^ve8Ug a speech of Caniillus on that subject (r. 61-65). full of elo- 
quence and sensibility, in opposition to a design of removing the seat of govern- 
Went fi'om Borne to the neighboring city of Vili. 
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wM their earliest habits of lif^ and was protected, in soin« 
measure, by the opinion of political utility. The form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended together, 
nor was it esteemed possible to transport the one without 
destroying the other.™ But the sovereignty of the capital 
was gradually annihilated in the extent of conquest ; tl-.e 
provinces rose to the same level, and the vanquished na* 
tions acquired the name and privileges, without imbibin" 
the partial affections, of Romans, During a long period, 
however, the remains of the ancient constitution, and the 
influence of custom, preserved the dignity of Rome. Tlie 
emperors, though perlinps of African or Illyrian extraction, 
respected their adopted country, as the seat of their power, 
and the centre of their extensive dominions. The emer- 
gencies of war very frequently required their presence on 
the frontiers ; but Diooleti.nn and Maximian were the first 
Roman princes who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary 
residences in the provinces ; and their conduct, however it 
might be suggested by private motives, was justified by very 
specious considerations of polk^j'. The court of the emperor 
of the West was, for the most part, established at Milan, 
whose situation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more 
convenient than that of Rome, for the important purpose of 
watching the motions of the barbarians of Germany. Milan 
soon assumed the splendor of an Imperial city. The houses 
are described as numerous and well built ; the manners of 
the people as polished and liberal. A circus, a theatre, a 
mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name of their founder 
Maximian ; porticos adorned with statues, and a double 
circumference of walls, contributed to the beauty of the new 
capital ; nor did it seem oppressed even by the proximity 
of Rome.®'' To rival the majesty of Rome was the am- 

Julins Cffisar was reproached with tlie inteiitlon of removing the empire to 
Ilium or Alexaiidda. See Sueloii. in C®sar. c. 79. Accordiup to the ingenious con- 
jecture of l.e Fevre and Dacier, the third ode of the tiiird book of Horace was in- 
tended to divert Augustus from the execution of a%imllfir design. 

See Aurelius Victor, wlio likewise mentions the Imildiiigs erected by Maxi- 
auian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. We shall Insert sou* 
verses of Ausonius de Ciar. Urb. v. 

Et Mediolani mlra omnia : copia rerum ; 

Innumeies cultaique domus ; facunda vlrorum 
Ingenla, et mores Iteti ; .turn dnplloe muro 
AmpUtlcata loci species ; populique yoluptas 
Circus : et inclusi moles cuneata Theatrl ; 

Templa, Pniatlnmque arees, opulensque Moneta, 

Et regio Herrulei Celebris sub honore layaorl. 

Cunetaque marmorois oi-nata Peristyla signls ; 

Moeniaqiie in valll formam clreumdata labro, 

Omnia quss magnis operum veiiit lemiiln formls 
Excelluut ; nee Juuota premlt vlciula Uooue. 
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bition likewise of Diocletian, who employed his leisare, and 
the wealth of the East, in the embellishment of Nicomedia, 
a city placed on the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an 
equal distance between the Danube and the Euphrates, By 
the taste of the monarch, and at the expense of the people, 
Nicomedia acquired, in the space of a few years, a degree of 
magnificence which might appear to have required the labor 
of ages, and became interior only to Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, in extent of populousness.®^ The life of Diocletian 
and Maximian was a life of action, and a considerable por- 
tion of it was spent in camps, or in their long and frequent 
marches ; but whenever the public business allowed them 
any relaxation, they seem to have retired with pleasure 
to their favorite residences of Nicomedia and Milan. Till 
Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his reign, celebrated his 
Roman triumph, it is extremely doubtful whether he ever 
visited the ancient capital of the eni))ire. Even on that 
memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two mouths. 
Disgusted with the licentious familiarity of the people, he 
quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen days before it was 
expected that he should have appeared in the senate, invest- 
ed with the ensigns of the consular dignity.®* 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian tow'ards Rome and 
Roman freedom was not the effect of momentary caprice, 
but the result of the most artful policy. That crafty prince 
had framed a new system of Imperial government, which 
was afterwards completed by the family of Constantine, and 
as the image of the old constitution was religiously pre- 
served in the senate, he resolved to deprive that order of its 
small rem.ains of power and consideration. We may recol- 
lect, about eight years before the elevation of Diocletian, 
the transient greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the 
Roman senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many 
of the nobles imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause 
of freedom ; and after <t,lie successors of Probus had with- 
drawn their countenance from the republican party, the 
senators were unable to disguise their impotent resent- 
ment. 

As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian was intrusted with 
the care of extinguishing this troublesome, rather than dan- 
gerous spirit, and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel 

“ Laqtant. de M- P. c. IT. Llbanlus, Orat. vUl. p. 203. 

“Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. Oii a aimllar occaBloii, Aoimlanua meiLttons tba 
dicacUaa plebia, as not very agreeable to an Impeilal ear. (See 1. xvl. c. 10.) 
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teo^r. Th« most illustrious members of the senate, whom 
Diocletian always affected to esteem, were involved, by his 
colleague, in the accusation of imaginary plots ; and the 
possession of an elegant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, 
was interpreted as a convincing evidence of guilt.®* The 
camp of the Praetorians, which had so long oppressed, began 
to protect, the majesty of Rome ; and as those haughty 
troops were conscious of the decline of their power, they 
were naturally disposed to unite their strength with the 
authority of the senate. By the prudent measures of Dio- 
cletian, the numbers of the Praetorians were insensibly 
reduced, their ]irivileges abolished,®'* and their place supplied 
by two faithful legions of Illyricum, who, under the new 
titles of Jovians and Herculiaus, were appointed to perform 
the service of the Imperial guards.®® But the most fatal 
though secret wound which the senate received from the 
hands of Diocletian and Maximian was inflicted by the in- 
evitable operation of their absence. As long as the emper- 
ors resided at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but 
it could scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus 
exercised the power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom 
or caprice might suggest ; but those laws were ratified by 
the sanction of the senate. The model of ancient freedom 
was preserved in its deliberations and decrees ; and wise 
princes, who respected the prejudices of the Roman people, 
were in some measure obliged to assume the language and 
behavior suitable to the general and first magistrate of the 
republic. In the armies and in the provinces they displayed 
the dignity of raonarchs ; and when they fixed their residence 
at a distance from the capital, they forever laid aside the 
dissimulation which Augustus had recommended to his suc- 
cessors. In the exercise of the legislative as well as the exe- 
cutive power, the sovereign advised with his ministers, in- 
stead of consulting the great council of the nation. The 
name of the senate was mentioned jtvith honor till the last 
period of the empire ; the vanity of its members was still 

Lactantlus accuses Maximian of 'destroying fictls crimlnationibus lumina 
•enatus (De. M. P. c. 8). Aurelius Victor speaks very doubtfully of tlie faith of 
Diocletian towards his friends. 

i** Truncat® vires urbis, Immlnutd pratorlarum cohortlum atque In armis 
vulgl numero. Aurelius Victor. Lactantlus attributes to Galeriua the prose- 
cution of the same plan (c. 26). 

“ They were old corps stationed In Illyricum ; and according to the ancient 
establishment, they each consisted of six thousand men. They had acquired 
much reputation by the use of the pimnbatis, or darts loaded irith lead. Kach 
soldier carried live of these, which he darted from a considerable distance, with 
great strength and dexterity. See Vugetias, 1. 17. ' 
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flattered with honorary distinctions ; but the asSoftibl'j* 
which had so long been the source, and so long the instru- 
ment of power, was respectfully suffered to sint into obliv- 
ion. The senate of Rome, losing all connection with the 
Imperial court and the actual constitution, was left a vener- 
able but useless monument of antiquity on the Capitoline 
hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and 
of their ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and 
nature of their legal power. The civil ofBces of consul, of 
proconsul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union of which 
It had been formed, betrayed to the people its republican 
extraction. Those modest titles were laid aside and if 
they still distinguished their high station by the appellation 
of fimperor, or Impkkator, that word was understood in a 
new and more dignified sense, and no longer denoted the 
general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign of the Roman 
world. The name of Emperor, which Avas at first of a mili- 
tary nature, was associated with another of a more servile 
kind. The epithet of Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive 
signification, was expressive not of the authority of a pnnee 
over his subjects, or of a commander over his soldiers, but 
of the despotic power of a master over his domestic slaves."* 
Viewing it in that odious light, it had been rejected with 
abhorrence by the first Caesars. Their resistance insensibly 
became more feeble, and the name less odious ; till at length 
the style of our Lord and Emperor was not only bestowed 
by flattery, but was regularly admitted into the laws and 
public monuments. Such lofty epithets were sufficient to 
elate and satisfy the most excessive vanity ; and if the suc- 
cessors of Diocletian still declined the title of King, it seems 
to have been the effect not so much of their moderation as 
of their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was in use (and 
it was the language of government throughout the empire), 
the Imperial title, as it i^as pecular to themselves, conveyed a 
more respectable idea than the name of king, which they must 
have shared with a hundred barbarian chieftains ; or which, 
at the best, they could derive only from Romulus, or from 

•• See the Theodoeian Code, 1. tI, tit. ii. with Godefroy’s commentary. 

" See the llitb dissertation in Spanheim’s excellent work de UsuNumlsnia- 
tum. From medals, Inscriptions, and historians, he examines every title sepa- 
rately, and traces it from Augustus to the moment of its disappearing. 

Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3, 55. &c.) speaks of Dominus with execration, as synony- 
mous to Tyrant, and opposite to Prince. And the same Plmy regularly gives 
Uiat title (in the tenth book of the epistles) to his friend rather than master, the 
virtuous Trajan 'J'his strange contradiction puzzles the ooBiinentators, who 
think, and the trauslatois, who can write. 
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Tarquin. Bat the sentiments of the East were very different - 
from those of the West. From the eai-liest period of history, 
the 8o\"ereif?n8 of Asia had been celebrated in the Greek lan- 
guage by tiie title of Basileus, or King ; and since it was 
considered as the first distinction among men, it was soon 
employed by the servile provincials of the East in their hum- 
ble addresses to the Roman throne.®* Even the attributes, 
or at least the titles, of the Divinity, were usurped by 
Diocletian and Maximian, who transmitted them to a suc- 
cession oi Christian emperors.*®* Such extravagant compli- 
ments, however, soon lose their impiety by losing their 
meaning ; and when the ear is once accustomed to the sound, 
they are heard with indifference as vague though excessive 
professions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocletian, the 
Roman princes, convei-sing in a familiar manner among 
their fellow-citizens, were saluted only with the same respect 
that was usually paid to senators and magistrates. Their 
principal distinction was the Imperial or military robe of 
purple; whilst the senatorial garment was marked by a 
oroad, and the equestrian by a narrow,band or stripe of the 
same honorable color. The pride, or rather the policy, of 
Diocletian engaged that artful prince to introduce the stately 


Syneslus de Regno, edit. Petav. p. 16. I am indebted for this quotation to 
the Abb^ de la Bleterie. 

'O' See Vandale de ConBecratione, p. 3.61, Ac. It was customary for the em- 
perors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their numen, utend majesty, diviiM 
oracles, Ac. Awording to TUlemont, Gregory NasdaiiBen complains most bitterly 
of the profanation, especially when It was practiced by an Arlan empeior.* 


* In the time of the republic, says Hegewisch, when the consuls, the pr®tors, 
and the other magistrates appeared in public, to perform the functions of their 
oiHco, their dignity was announced both by tlie symbols which use had con- 
secrated, and the brilliant cortfcge by which they were accompanied. But this 
dignity belonged to the otHce, not to the individual; this pomp belonged to the 
magistrate, not to the man. * • The oonsnl, tollowed, in the comitia, by all the 
senate, tlie praetors, the quaistors, the oediles, the llctors, the niiparitors, and the 
heralds, on refentering his house, was served only by freedmen and by his slaves. 
The first emperors went no further. Tiberius had, for his personal attendance, 
only a moderate number of slaves, and a few freedmen. (Tacit. Ann. iv. 7.) But 
In proportion as tlie republican forms disappeared, one after another, the inollna- 
tion of the emperors to environ themselves with personal pomp, displayed itself 
more and more. * ♦ The inagniticence and the ceremonial of the East were en- 
tirely introduced by Diocletian, and were consecrated by Constantine to the 
Imperial use. Thenceforth tlie palace, the court, the table, all the personal at- 
tendance, distinguished the emperor from his subjects, still more than his 
superior dignity. The ovganlzatfon which Diocletian gave to his now court, 
attached less honor and distinction to rank than to services performed towards 
the membeis of the Imperial family. Hegewisch. Essai, Hist, ear les Finances 
Romalns. 

Few historians have characterized, in a more philosophic maimer, the influence 
of a new institution.— G. 

ft Is singular that the son of « slave reduced the haughty aristocracy of Boma 
to the offices of servitude.— M. 
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magnificence of the conrt of Persia.*** He ventured to 
assume the diadem, an ornament detested by the Romans 
as the odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which had 
been considered as the most desperate act of the madness of 
Caligula. It was no more than a broad white fillet set with 
pearls, which encircled the emperor’s head. The sumptuous 
robes of Diocletian and his successors were of silk and gold ; 
and it is remarked with indignation that eA'en their shoes 
were studded with the most precious gems. The access to 
their sacred person was every day rendered more difficult 
by the institution of new forms and ceremonies. The 
avenues of the palace were strictly guarded by the various 
schools, as they began to be called, of domestic officers. The 
interior apartments were intrusted to the jealous vigilance 
of the eunuchs, the increase of whose numbers and influence 
was the most infallible symptom of the progress of despotism. 
When a subject was at length admitted to the Imperial pres- 
ence, he was obliged, whatever might be his rank, to fall 
prostrate on the ground, and to adore, according to the east- 
ern fashion, the divinity of his lord and master.*"* Diocletian 
was a man of sense, who, in the course of private as well as 
public life, had formed a just estimate both of himself and 
of mankind ; nor is it easy to conceive that in substituting 
the manners of Persia to those of Rome he was seriously 
actuated by so mean a principle as that of vanity. He flat- 
tered himself that an ostentation of splendor and luxury 
would subdue the imagination of the multitude ; that the 
monarch would be less exposed to the rude license of the 
peo])le and the soldiers, as his person was secluded from tlie 
public view; and that habits of submission would insensibly 
be productive of sentiments of veneration. Like the modesty 
affected by Augustus, the state maintained by Diocletian 
was a theatrical re])resentation ; but it must be confessed 
that, of the two comedies, the former was of a much more 
liberal and manly character than the latter. It was the aim 
of the one to disguise, and the object of the other to display, 
the unbounded power which the emperors possessed over 
the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new system 
instituted by Diocletian. The second was division. He 
divided the empire, the provinces, and every branch of the 

101 See Spanhelm de Csu Numiamat. Diasert. xll. 

los Aurelius Victor. Eutroplus, lx. 26. It appears by the Fanegyrlsts, that th» 
Romans were soon reconciled to the name and oesemouy ot adorawn. 
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civil as ■well as military administration. He multiplied the 
■wheels of the machine of government, and rendered its 
operations less rapid, but more secure. Whatever advan- 
tages and whatever defects might attend these innovations, 
they must be ascribed in a very great degree to the first in- 
ventor ; but as the new frame of policy was gradually im- 
proved and completed by succeeding pnnees, it will be more 
satisfactory to delay the consideration of it till the season of 
its full maturity and perfection.^®* Reserving, therefore, for 
the reign of Constantine a more exact picture of the new 
empire, we shall content ourselves with describing the prin- 
cipal and decisive outline, as it was traced by the hand of 
Diocletian. He had associated three colleagues in the exer- 
cise of the supreme power ; and as he was convinced that 
the abilities of a single man were inadequate to the public 
defence, he considered the joint administration of four prin- 
ces not as a temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law 
of the constitution. It was his intention that the two elder 
princes should be distinguished by the use of the diadem, 
and the title of Augusti ; that, as affection or esteem mi^ht 
direct their choice, they should regularly call to their assist- 
ance two subordinate colleagues ; and that the Cmsars, 
rising in their turn to the first rank, should supply an unin- 
terrupted succession of emperors. The empire was divided 
into four parts. The East and Italy were the most honor- 
able, the Danube and the Rhine the most laborious stations. 
The former claimed the presence of the Augusti, the latter 
were intrusted to the administration of the Ccesars. The 
strength of the legions was in the hands of the four partners 
of sovereignty, and the despair of successively vanquishing 
four formidable rivals might intimidate the ambition of an 
aspiring general. In their civil government the emperors 
were supposed to exercise the undivided power of the mon- 
arch, and their edicts, inscribed with their joint names, were 
received in all the provinces, as proimilgated by their mutual 
councils and authority. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the political union of the Roman world was gradually dis- 
solved, and a principle of division was introduced, which, in 
the course of a few years, occasioned the perpetual separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another 

i<w The Innovations Introduced by Diocletian are chiefly deduced : Ist, from 
tome vary strong passages in Lactantias , and, 2dly, tiom the new and various 
offlees which, in the Tbeodoslair code, appear atready estabUsbed in the begin, 
ning of the reign of Constantine. 
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very material disadvantage, which cannot even at present 
be totally overlooked ; a more expensive establisliment, and 
consequently an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves and freedmen, 
such as had contented the simple greatness of Augustus and 
Trajan, three or four magnificent courts were established in 
the various ^arts of the empire, and as many Roman kings 
contended with each other and with the Persian monarch for 
the vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The number of 
ministers, of magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who 
filled the different departments of the state, was multiplied 
beyond the example of former times ; and (if we may bor* 
row the warm expression of a contemporary) “ when the 
proportion of those who received exceeded the proportion 
of those who contributed, the provinces were oppressed 
by the weight of tributes.” From this period to the ex- 
tinction of the empii'e, it would be easy to deduce an unin- 
terrupted series of clamors and complaints. According to 
his religion and situation, each writer chooses either Diocle- 
tian, or Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for the object 
of his invectives ; but they unanimously agree in represent- 
ing the burden of the public impositions, and particularly 
the land tax and capitation, as the intolerable and increasing 
grievance of their own times. From such a concurrence, an 
impartial historian, who is obliged to extract truth* from 
satire, as well as from panegyric, will be inclined to divide 
the blame among the princes whom they accuse, and to 
ascribe their exactions much less to their personal vices than 
to the uniform system of their administration.* The em- 

'®* Lactant. de M. P. c. 7. 


• The most curious document which has come to llcht since the publication 
of Gibbon's history, is th« edict of Diocletian, publisYied from an inscription 
found at Esliihissnr (strntoiuccia), by tol Leake This inscription was first 
copied by Sherard, afterwards inucli more completely by Mr Jiankes. It Is con- 
firmed and illustrated by a more imperfect copy of the same edict, found in tlie 
Levant by a gentleman of Jhx, and brought to this country by M Vescnvali 
This edict was issued in the name of the four Ceesars, Diocletian, Maximian, 
Constantins, and (.alerius it fixed a maximum of prices, throughout the em- 
pire, for all the necessaries and commodities of life The pre imble insists, with 
great vehemence, on the extortion and inhumanity of the venders and merchants. 
Quis eriiin aiieo ohtunisi (ootusi) pectores (is) et a sensu iniiumanilatls extorns 
eat qui ignorare potest iiiimo non senserit in vennlUius lebus quae vel in mercinio- 
niis agiintur vel diurnA urbium coniersatione tractantiir in tantum se liceiitlaiii 
ut libido rapieo — —rum copia Dec aonoruoi ubercatibus 

mitigaretur The edict, iw Col. Leake clearly ^hows, was if«tued A C 30*^ 
Among the articltfi of which the maximuna value Is as^e'^sed, are oil, salt honey, 
butchers’ meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, fruit, the waives of iaborers and 
artisans, schoolmasters and orators, clothes, skins, boots and shoes, harness, 
com, wine, and beer (sythus) ibe depreciation in the value of money, 
or the rise In the price of commodities, had been so g^eat during the last oentury, 
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perer Diocletian was indeed the author of that system ; but 
during his reign the growing evil was confined within the 
boun^ of modesty and discretion, and he deserves the re- 
proach of establishing pernicious precedents, rather than of 
exercising actual oppression.^®^ It may be added, that his 
revenues were managed with prudent economy ; and that, 
after all the current expenses were discharged, there still 
remained in the Imperial treasury an ample provision either 
for judicious liberality or for any emergency of the state. 

It was in the twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian 
executed his memorable resolution of abdicating the empire; 
an action more naturally to have been expected from the 
elder or the younger Antoninus than from a prince who had 
never practised the lessons of philosophy either in the attain- 
ment or in the use of supreme power. Diocletian acquired 
the glory of giving to the world the first example of a resig- 
nation,“® which has not been very frequently imitated by 
succeeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles the Fifth, 
however, will naturally offer itself to our mind, not only 
since the eloquence of a modern historian has rendered that 
name so familiar to an English reader, but from the very 
striking resemblance between the characters of the two em- 
perors, whose political abilities were superior to their mili- 
tary genius, and whose specious virtues were much less the 
effect of nature than of art. The abdication of Charles aji- 
pears to have been hastened by the vicissitudes of fortune ; 
and the disappointment of his favorite schemes urged him 
to rclinqiiisli a power which he found inadequate to his am- 
bition. But the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a tide 
of uninterrupted success; nor was it till after he had van- 
quished all his enemies, and accomplished all his designs, 
that he seems to have entertained any serious thoughts of 
resigning the empire. Neither Charles nor Diocletian were 

Indicia lex nova qiijp saiio illorura teniporuni modeBtiA tolerablli?, in per- 
nlcleni proceB«t. Aurel. who has treatecl#tho characier of Diocletian 

with good sense, tJiough in bad 

Solus omnium, post conditum Komanum Imperium, qui ex tanto fasUglo 
sponte ad privata: vitie statuni civllltatenique remearet. Eutrop. ix. 29. 


that butchers* meat, which, In the second century of the empire, was In Rome 
about two deiiaiii the pound, was now fixed at a maximum of eight. Col. Leake 
supposes the average price could not be less Uian four ; at the same lime the maxi* 
mum of the wages of the agricultural laborers was twenty-five. The whole edict 
is* perhaps, the most (gigantic effort of a blind though well-iiilentloned despotism, 
to control that which is, and ought to be, beyond the regulation of the govern- 
ment. See an Edict of Diocletian, by Col. I^ake, ]x>ndo7i, 1826< 

Col. Leake has not observed that this Edict is expressly named in the treatise 
de Mort. Persecut. cb. vii. Idem cum variis IniquitatiDus immensam faceret 
eaadtatMXK, legem pretils rerum venalium f tatuere eonatus est.— M. 

^9 
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arrived at a very advanced period of life ; since tlie one was 
only fifty-five, and the other was no more than fifty-niue 
years of ago ; but the active life of those princes, their wars 
and journeys, the cares of royalty, and their application 
to business, had already impaired their constitution, and 
brought on the infirmities of a premature old age.“’ 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and rainy 
winter, Diocletian left Italy soon after the ceremony of his 
triumph, and began his progress towards the East round 
the circuit of the Illyrian provinces. From the inclemency 
of the weather, and the fatigue of the journey, he soon con- 
tracted a slow illness ; and though he made easy marches, 
and was generally carried in a close litter, his disorder, be- 
fore he arrived at Nicoraedia, about the end of the summer, 
was become very serious and alarming. During the whole 
winter he was confined to his paLace : liis danger inspired a 
general and unaffected concern ; but the people could only 
judge of the various alterations of his health from the joy 
or consternation whicli they discovered in the countenances 
and behavior of liis attendants. The rumor of liis death 
was for some time universally believed, and it was supposed 
to be concealed with a view to prevent the troubles that 
might have happened during the absence of the Caesar 
Galerius. At length, however, on the first of March, Dio- 
cletian once more appeared in public, but so pale and ema- 
ciated, that he could scarcely have been recognized by those 
to whom his person was the most familiar. It was time to 
put an end to the jiainful struggle, which he had sustained 
during more than a year, between the care of his health and 
that of his dignity. The former required indulgence and 
relaxation, the latter compelled him to direct, from the bed 
of sickness, the administration of a great empire. He re- 
solved to pass the remainder of his days in honorable repose, 
to place his glory beyond the reach of fortune, and to re- 
linquish the theatre of the world to his younger and more 
'active associates.^®* 


1"' The partloulars of the Journey and illnesa are taken from Lactantius (c. 17), 
who may toTnetimes be admitted ae an evidenee of public facta, though very sek 
dom of (nivate anecdotes. 

Aurelius Victfir ascrll>es the abdication, which had been so variously 
accounted for, to two causes ; Ist, Diocletian’s contempt of ambition j and 2dly, 
Ills aoprehension of impending troubles. One of the panegyilsts (vl. 9) men* 
lions the age and infirmities of Diocletian as a very natural reason for his letire- 
ment.* 


^ Constantine (Orat. ad Sanct. c.4dI)more than Insinuated that deranmment of 
mnd. connected with the confiagratiou of the palace at ^Clcomedia by ughtuingi 
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The oeremoliy of his abdication was performed in a spa- 
cious plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The em- 
peror ascended a lofty throne, and, in a speech full of reason 
and dignity, declared bis intention, both to the people and 
to the soldiers who were assembled on this extraordinary 
occasion. As soon as he had divested himself of his purple, 
he withdrew from the gazing multitude ; and, traversing the 
city in a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to the 
favorite retirement which he had chosen in his native coun- 
try of Dalmatia. On the same day, which was the first 
of May,^®* Maximian, as it had been previously concerted, 
made his resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 
Even in the splendor of the Roman triumph Diocletian had 
meditated his design of abdicating the government. As he 
wished to secure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted 
from him either a general assurance that he would submit 
his actions to the authority of his benefactor, or a particular 
promise that he would descend from the throne whenever 
ho should receive the advice and the example. This en- 
gagement, though it was confirmed by the solemnity of an 
oath before the altar of the Capitoline Jupiter,”® would 
have proved a feeble restraint on the fierce temper of Max- 
imian, whose passion was the love of power, and who neither 
desired present tranquillity nor future reputation. But he 
yielded, however reluctantly, to the ascendant which his 
wiser colleague had acquired over him, and retired, imme- 
diately after his abdication, to a villa in Lucania, where it 
was almost impossible that such an impatient spirit could 
find any lasting tranquillitj% 

Diocletian, who, froni a servile origin, had raised himself 
to the throne, jtassed the nine last years of his life in a pri- 
vate condition. Reason had dictated, and content seems to 
have accompanied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed, for a 
long time, the respect of those princes to whom he had re- 
signed the possession of the world.*” It is seldom that 

The dltBoulttes as well as mistakes attending the dates both of the year and 
of Ihe day of OiuoJelian’i. abdication, are perfectly cleat ed np by Tillemotit, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 62.), noto 19, and by Pagi ad annum. 

See Paiiegyr. Veter, vi. 9. The oration was pronounced after Maximian 
had ronS)Umed the purple. 

Eumeulus pays him a very fine compliment; “At enim divlnum ilium 
virum, qui prlntus i'mperiuui et partlcipavit et posult, consilii et fact! sul non 


was the cause of his abdication. But Heinlchen, in a very sensible note on this 
passage In Eusebius, wlille he ailinlta that his long Unless might produce a 
tepipora^ depr sslon of spirits, triumphantly appeals to the philo8opnic.al coB- 
duct of nioeletian In his retreat, ana the uuluence which be still retained oa 
public affairs.— M- 
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minds long exercised in business have formed any habits of 
conversing with themselves, and in the loss of power they 
principally regret the want of occupation. The amusements 
of letters and of devotion, which afford so many resources in 
solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian; 
but he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a taste for 
the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and his leisure 
hours were sufficiently employed in building, planting, and 
gardening. His answer to Maximian is deservedly cele- 
brated. lie was solicited by that restless old man to re- 
assume the reins of government, and the Imperial purple. 
He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, calmly ob- 
serving that, if he could show Maximian the cabbages which 
he had planted with his own hands at Salona, he should no 
longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment of happiness 
for the pursuit of power. In his conversations with his 
friends, he frequently acknowdedged, that of all arts, the 
most difficult was the art of reigning; and he expressed 
himself on that favorite topic with a degree of warmth 
which could be the result only of experience. “ How often,” 
was lie accustomed to say, “ is it the interest of four or five 
ministers to combine together to deceive their sovereign! 
Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, the truth is 
concealed from his knowledge ; he can see only with their 
eyes, he hears nothing but their misrepresentations. He 
confers the most impoi'tant offices upon vice and weakness, 
and disgraces the most virtuous and deserving among his 
subjects. By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, “ the 
best and wisest princes are sold to the venal corruption of 
their courtiers.”^*® A just estimate of greatness, and the 
assurance of immortal fame, improve our relish for the pleas- 
ures of retirement ; but the Roman emperor had filled too 
important a character in the world, to enjoy without alloy 
the comforts and security of a private condition. It was 
impossible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles 
which afflicted the empire after liis abdication. It was im- 
possible that he could be indifferent to their conseqjuences. 
Fear, sorrow, and discontent, sometimes pursued him into 
the solitude of Salona. His tenderness, or at least his pride, 

pcenitet; nec amislsse se putat quod aponta trangcrlpslt. Felix beatusque vere 
queni vestra, tautorum principum, coluut obsequla privatum,” Panegyr. Vet. 
vli. 15. 

>14 We are obliged to the younger Victor for this celebrated bon mot, Kntro- 
plua mentions tlie thing in a more general manner. 

'tJ Hist. August, pp. 22S, 22t. Vopiseus had learned this convenation from his 
father. 
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was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his wife and 
daughter ; and the last moments of Diocletian were imbit- 
tered by some affronts, which Licinius and Constantine 
might have spared the father of so many emperors, and the 
first author of their own fortune. A report, though of a 
very doubtful nature, has reached our times, that he pru- 
dently withdrew himself from their power by a voluntary 
death.“‘ 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life and char- 
acter of Diocletian, we may, for a moment, direct our view 
to the place of his retirement. Salona, a principal city of 
his native province of Dalmatia, was near two hundred 
Roman miles (according to the measurement of the public 
highways) from Aquileia and the coniines of Italy, and about 
tw’o hitndred and seventy from Sirmium, the usual residence 
of the emperors whenever they visited the Illyrian frontier.*^* 
A miserable village still preserves the name of Salona; but 
so late as the sixteenth century, the remains of a theatre, 
and a confused prospect of broken arches and marble col- 
umns, continued to attest its ancient splendor.^^® About six 
or seven miles from the city Diocletian constructed a mag- 
nificent palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the 
work, how long he had meditated his design of abdicating 
the empire. 'Tne choice of a spot which united all that could 
contribute either to health or to luxury did not require the 
partiality of a native. “The soil was dry and fertile, the 
air is pure and wholesome, and,though extremely hot during 
the summer months, this country seldom feels those sultry 
and noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria and some 
parts of Italy are exposed. The views from the palace are 
no less beautiful than the soil and climate were inviting. 
Towards the west lies the fertile shore that stretches alon^ 
the Adriatic, in which a number of small islands are scattered 
in such a manner as to give this part of the sea the appear- 
ance of a great lake. On the north «ide lies the bay, which 
led to the ancient city of S.alona ; and the country beyond 
it, appearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that more 

The younger Victor slightly mentions the report. But as Diocletian had 
disobliged a powerful ajrd successful party, his memory has heeu loaded with 
every crime and misfortune. It has been altirined that be died raving mad, that 
he was eoudemned as a criminal by the Roman senate, &c. 

See the Itiner. pp. 269, 272, edit. Weasel. 

"“The Abate Fords, In his Viaggio in Daltnaiia, p. 43 (printed at Venice in 
the year 1774, in two small volumes fii quarto), quotes a MS. account of the an- 
tiquities of Salona, composed by Giambattista Glustiuiaui about the middle ol 
the zvltb century. 
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extensive prospect of water, which the Adriatic presoats^lb 
to the south aud to the east. Towards the north, the view 
is terminated by high and irregular mountains, situated at 
a proper distance, and in many places covered with vilL^^ 
woods, and vineyards.*" 

Though Constantine, from a very obvious prejudice, 
aSects to mention the palace of Diocletian with contempt,"' 
yet one of their successors, who could only see it in a neglected 
and mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in terms of 
the highest admiration.*** It covered an extent of ground 
consisting of between nine and ten English acres. The form 
was quadrangular, flanked with sixteen towers. Two of the 
sides were near six hundred, and the other two near seven 
hundred feet in length. The whole was constructed of a 
beautiful freestone, extracted from the neighboring quarries 
of Trail, or Tragulium, and very little inferior to marble 
itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at right angles, 
divided the several parts of this great edifice, and the ap- 
proach to tlie principal apartment was from a very stately 
entrance, which is still denominated the Golden Gate. The 
approach was terminated by aperistylium of granite columns, 
on one side of which we discover the square temple of .^s- 
culapius, on the other the octagon tem)>le of Jupiter. The 
latter of those deities Diocletian revered as the patron of his 
fortunes, the former as the protector of his health. By com- 
paring the present remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, 
the several parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, the 
atrium, the oasilica, and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and Egyp- 
tian halls have been described w’ith some degree of precision, 
or at least of probability. Their forms were various, tlicir 
proportions just ; but they all were attended with two imper- 
fections, very repugnant to our modern notions of taste and 
conveuiency. These stately rooms had neither windows nor 
chimneys. They were lighted from the top (for the build- 
ing seems to have consisted of no more than one story), and 

Adam’s Antiquities of Diocletian’s Palace at Spalatro, p, 6. We may add 
a circumstance or two from tlie Abate Portis : the little atream of the Hyader, 
mentioned by Lucan, produces most exquisite tioul, which a aagaciouB writer, 
perhaps a monk, 8uppo-.eB to have been one of the principal reasons tliat deter- 
mined Diocletian in the clioice of his lotlremeut. Portia, p. 43. The same 
author (p, 3 b) obsen-oB, that a taste for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro ; and 
that an experimental farm has lately been establlBhed near the city, by a society 
of gentlemen, 

Constantin. Orat. ad Goatum Sanct, o. 25. In this sermon, the emperor, or 
the bishop who composed It for him, affects to relate the miserable end of all the 
persecutors of the church. 

in' Constantin. Porphyr. de Statu Imper. p. S6. 
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they received their heat W the help of pipes that were con* 
veyed sdong the walls. The range of principal apartments 
was protected towards the south-west by a portico five hun- 
dred and seventeen feet long, which must have formed a 
very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties of paint- 
ing and sculpture were added to those of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary coun- 
try, it would have been exposed to the ravages of time ; but 
it might, perhaps, have escaped the rapacious industry of 
man. The village of Aspalathns,^^ and, long afterwards, the 

P rovincial town of Spalatro, have grown out of its ruins. 

'he Golden Gate now opens into the market-place. St. J ohn 
the Baptist has usurped the honors of .^Esculapius ; and the 
temple of Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is 
converted into the cathedral church. For this account of 
Diocletian’s palace we are principally indebted to an inge- 
nious artist of our own time .and country, whom a very 
liberal curiosity carried into the heart of Dalmatia.'^' But 
tliore is room to suspect that the elegance of his designs and 
engraving has somewhat flattered the objects which it was 
their purpose to represent. We are informed by a more 
recent and very judicious traveller that the awful ruins of 
Spalatro are not less expressive of tlie decline of the arts 
than of the greatness of the Roman empire in the time of 
Diocletian.^®* If such was indeed the state of architecture, 
we must naturally believe that painting and sculpture had 
experienced a still more sensible decay. The practice of 
architecture is directed by a few general and even mechanical 
rules. But sculpture, and, above all, painting, propose to 
themselves the Imitation not only of the forms of nature, but 
of the characters and passions of the human soul. In those 
sublime arts the dexterity of the hand is Of little avail, un- 
less it is mimated by fancy, and guided by the most correct 
taste and observation. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the civil dis- 
tractions of the empire, the license of the soldiers, the inroads 
of the barbarians, and the progress of despotism, had proved 

D’Anvllle, Geographle Anclanne, tom. 1. p. IffA 

Messieurs Adam and CleriSBOau, attended by two draugbtomen, visited 
Spalatro In the month of July, I76T. The magnificent work which their Journey 
produced was puhliahed in London seven years afterwards. 

1 bIxrII quote the words of the Abate Fortis. “ E' baste volmente nota agll 
amatori dell’ Archltettura, e dell’ Antlchitn, I’oixera del Signor Adsks, cbe a 
douato molto a que’ superbi vestigi coll’ abituale eleganza del suo toccalapts e 
del bnlino. In geiiernle la rozzezza del gcalpello, e’l oattivo gusto del secoio vi 
gaieggiaua colla maguificeuxa del fabricato.*' See Viagglo in Dalmazia, p. 40. 
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very uafaverable to genius, and even to learning. The ano. 
cession of Illyrian princes restored the empii-e without re- 
storing the sciences. Their military education was not cal- 
culated to inspire them with the love of letters ; and even 
the mind of Diocletian, however active and capacious in 
business, was totally uninformed by study or speculation. 
The professions of law and physic are of such common use 
and certain profit that they will always secure a sufficient 
number of practitioners endowed with a reasonable degree 
of abilities and knowledge ; but it does not appear that the 
students in those two faculties appeal to any celebrated mas- 
ters who have flourished within that period. The voice of 
poetry was silent. History was reduced to dry and confused 
abridgments, alike destitute of amusement and instruction. 
A languid and affected eloquence was still retained in the 
pay and service of the emperors, who encouraged not any 
arts except those which contributed to the gi-atification of 
their pride or the defence of their power.^^® 

The declining age of learning and of mankind is marked, 
however, by the rise and rapid progress of the new Platon- 
ists. The school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens ; 
and the ancient sects enrolled themselves under the ban- 
ners of the more fashionable teachers, who recommended 
their system by the novelty of their method and the aus- 
terity of their manners. Several of these masters, Ammo- 
nius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry,'’^ were men of pro- 
found thought and intense application ; but, by mistaking 
the true object of philosophy, their labors contributed 
much less to improve than to corrupt the human under- 
standing. The knowledge that is suited to our situation 
and powers, the whole compass of moral, natural, and 
mathematical science, was neglected by the new Platonists ; 
whilst they exliausted their strength in the verbal disputes 
of metaphysics, .attempted to exjdore the secrets of the in. 
visible world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, 
oil subjects of which both these philosophers were as 

*23 The orator Eumeiilus wae secretary to the emperors Maximian and Con- 
stantiuB, and Erotessor of Khetoric in tiio college of Autuu. His salary was six 
hundred thousand sesterces, which, according to the lowest computation ot that 
must have exceeded three thoueaiid pounds a year. He generously requested 
the pe! mission of employing it In rebnildlng the college. See his Oration De 
Hestauraiidls Scholia ; which, Uiough not exempt from vanity, may atone for his 
pane^rlcs 

*2* Porphyry died about tbe time of rdocletian’s abdication. Tlie life of his 
master PioUnus, which he composed, will give us the most complete idea of the 

f 'enins of the ct. and the manners of its professors. This very carious piece is 
us«rted iu Pabrlelus, Bibliotheca Grteca, tom. It. pp. 88-148. 
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ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming their reason 
in these deep but unsubstantial meditations, their minds 
were exposed to illusions of fancy. They flattered them- 
selves that they possessed the secret of disengaging the 
soul from its corporeal prison ; claimed a familiar intercourse 
with demons and spirits; and, by a very singular revo- 
lution, converted the study of philosophy into that of 
magic. The ancient sages had derided the popular super- 
stition ; after disguising its extravagance by the thin pre- 
tence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus and Porphjrry 
became its most zealous defenders. As they agreed with 
the Christians in a few mysterious points of faith, they 
attacked the remainder of their theological system with all 
the fury of civil war. The new Platonists would scarcely 
deserve a place in the history of science, but in that of the 
church the mention of them will very frequently occur. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TROUBLSB AFTER THE ABDICATION OF DIOCBETIAN. — ^DEATH 
OF CONSTANTIDS — ELEVATION OF CONSTANTINE AND 

MAXENTIUS. — SIX EMPERORS AT THE SAME TIME. DEATH 

OF MAXIMIAN AND GALERIUS. VICTORIES OF CON- 
STANTINE OVER MAXENTIUS AND LICINIDfi. REUNION 

OF THE EMPIRE UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF CONSTAN- 
TINE. 

The balance of power established by Diocletian sub- 
sisted no longer than while it was sustained by the firm 
and dexterous hand of the founder. It required such a 
fortunate mixture of different tempers and abilities as 
could scarcely be found or even exjieeted a second time; 
two emjjorors Muthout jealousy, two Ciesars without ambi- 
tion, and the same general interest invarifibly pursued by- 
four independent princes. The abdication of Diocletian 
and Maxiinian was succeeded by eighteen years of discord 
and confusion. The empire was afflicted by five civil 
wars; and the remainder of the time was not so much a 
state of tranquillity as a suspension of .arms betv'een several 
hostile monarchs, who, viewing each other with an eye of 
fear and hatred, strove to increase their respective forces at 
the expense of their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned the 
purple, their st.ation, accoxaling to the rules of the new con- 
stitution, was filled by the two Csesars, Constantins and 
Galerius, who immediately assumed the title of Augustus.^ 
The honors of seniwity and precedence were allowed to 
the former of those princes, and he continued under a new 
appellation to administer his ancient department of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain. The government of those ample prov- 
inces was sufficient to e.xerci.se his talents and to satisfy his 
ambition. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, distin- 

1 M. tie Moiiteaquleu (Conetderatlone »ur la Gmndeur et la Decadence ties 
RoniainB, c. 17) auppoaea, on the auUioriiy ot Oiosiiia and Eiiaebiua, that, on tliia 
oocajsion, the emnne, for the lirat time, was reafh/ tlivlded ijito two narta. It Is 
dilBoali , liowpt er, to diacoTer In wliat roapect the plan of Galeriua differed from 
that of DiooletiuL. 
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gaiabed the amiable dharacter of Constantius, and his fortU' 
sate BubjectB had frequently occasion to compare the vir- 
tues of their sovereign with the passions of Maximian, and 
even with the arts of Diocletian,® Instead of imitating 
their eastern pride and magnificence, Constantius preserved 
the modesty of a Roman prince. He declared, with un- 
affected sincerity, that his most valued treasure Avas in the 
hearts of his people, and tliat, whenever the dignity of the 
throne, or the danger of the state, required any extraor- 
dinary supply, he could depend with confidence on their 
gratitude and liberality.® The provincials of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, sensible of his worth, and of their own hap- 
piness, reflected with anxiety on the declining health of the 
emperor Constantius, and the tender age of his numerous 
family, the issue of his second marriage with the daughter 
of Maximian. 

The stem temper of Galerius was cast in a very different 
mould; and w'hile he commanded the esteem of his sub- 

i 'ects, he seldom condescended to solicit their affections, 
lis fame in arms, and, above all, the success of the Persian 
war, had elated his haughty mind, Avhich W’as naturally 
impatient of a superior, or even of an equal. If it were 
possible to rely on the partial testimony of an injudicious 
writer, Ave might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to the 
menaces of Galerius, and relate the particulars of a, private 
conversation between the tAV’o princes, in which the former 
discovered as much pusillanimity as the latter displayed 
ingi’atitude and arrogance.* But these obscure anecdotes 

!!IIicnon modo amabills, f<e<l etiam TeiierabiUs Gallia luit ; priecipue quM 
Dlocletiaiii Buspeclani pruiientlain, et Maximlaiii saiiguinariam vlolentiam im- 
porioejua evaaerant. iutrop. Brevtar. x. i. 

<> l^ivitils ProAlniialjum (inel. jrroomcianim) ac priyatoruin atadens, flsci com- 
moda non adinodum altectaiis ; ducenaqiie melius publii a» opea a iirtvatia 
liaberi, quain liitia unum claustrnm reaerA'aii. Id. Ibiil. He earned this maxim 
80 far, tliat whenever Le gave an enterUunment, he was obliged to borrow a aer* 
vice of plate. 

* Laotantiue de Mort. Persecutor, e. 18. Wene the partlculara of this confer- 
ence more conaiatent with truth and decency, we might anil ask how they came 
to the knowledge of an obscure rhetoiiclaii.* But tliere are many historians 
who put na in mind of the admirable saying of the preat CoiidS to CariUnal d6 
Iiatz : “ Ces coquina iiouB font parler et agir, comme ils auroleut fait eux-memea 
k notre place.” 


* This attack upon T.Actantiu8 la luifounded. Lactantlua was so far from hav- 
ing been an obscure rhetorician, lhat he had taught rhetoiic publicly, and with the 
greatest aucceaa, ttrst in Africa, and afterwarua in Hiuomedia. UU reputation 
obtained him the esteem of Constantine, who Invited him to his coiut, and in- 
trusted to him the education of hia son Ciispiis. The facts which he relates took 

g lace during his own time; bo cannot be accused of dishonesty or imposture. 

atis me viusse arbitralmr et o&iclum homines Implesse si labor mens aliquoa 
homines, ab erroribua Uberatoa, ad iter coelaate diiexeiit. De Opil. Dei, cap. liO. 
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are sufficiently refuted by an impartial view of the oharaoter 
and conduct of Diocletian. Whatever might otherwise 
have been his intentions, if he had apprehended any dan. 

f er from the violence of Galerius, his good sense would 
ave instructed him to prevent the ignominious contest ; 
and as he bad held the sceptre with glory, he would have 
resigned it without disgrace. 

After the elevation of Constantins and Galerius to the 
rank of Augusti, two new Caesars were required to supply 
their place, and to complete the system of the Imperil 

f ovemment. Diocleti.an was sincerely desirous of with- 
rawing himself from the world ; he considered Galerius, 
who had married his daughter, as the fijTne.st support of his 
family and of the empire ; and he consented, without reluc- 
tance, that his successor should assume the merit as well as 
the 
out 
the 

age of manhood, and who might have been deemed the 
most natural candidates for the vacant honor. But the im- 
potent resentment of Maximian was no longer to be dreaded ; 
and the moderate Constantins, though he might despise the 
dangers, was humanely apprehensive of the calamities, of 
civil war. The two persons whom Galerius promoted to 
the rank of Csesar were much better suited to serve the 
views of his ambition; and their principal recommendation 
seems to have consisted in the want of merit or personal 
consequence. The first of these was Daza, or, as he was 
afterwards called, M.aximin, whose mother was the sister of 
Galerius, The unexperienced youth still betrayed, by his 
manners and language, his rustic education, when, to his 
own astonishment, as well as that of the world, he was in- 
vested by Diocleti.an with the purple, exalted to the dignity 
of Csesar, and intrusted with the sovereign command of 
, Egypt and Syria.® At 'the same time Severus, a faithful 

» Sub=atua nuper a pecoribus et sllvls (says Lactantlus de M. P. c. 19) statlm 
BcutarluS, continue Protector, mox Trlbnnus, i>o8trl(lie Ctesar, accepit Orientem, 
Aurelius Victor is too liberal in giving liim tie whole portion of Diocletian. 


TUe eloqnence of Laetantius liets caused him to be called the Christian Cicero. 
Anon. Geiit.— G. 

Yet no unprejudiced person can read this coarse and particular private con- 
versatlon of the two emperors, without assenting to the Justice of Gibbon’s severe 
aontonce. But the authorship of the treatise is by no means certain. The fame 
of I.*ctantlue for eloquence, as well as for truth, wotild suffer no loss if It should 
bs a<liadced to some more “ obscure rhetorician.” Manso, in his Leben Constan- 
tltia des Qrossen, concurs on this point with Gibbon. Beylage, iv. — ht. 


envy of the important nomination. It was fixed with- 
consulting the interest or inclination of the princes of 
West. Each of them had a eon who was arrived at the 
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eerviiat, addicted to pleasure, but not incapable of business, 
was sent to Milan to receive from the reluctant hands of 
Maximian the Csesarian ornaments and the possession of 
Italy and Afi'ica.® According to the forms of the constitu- 
tion, Severus acknowledged the supremacy of the western 
emperor ; but he was absolutely devoted to the commands 
of his benefactor Galerius, who, reserving to himself the 
intermediate countries from the confines of Italy to those of 
Syria, firmly established his power over three fourths of the 
monarchy. In the full confidence, that the approaching 
death of Constantius would leave him sole master of the 
Roman world, we are assured that he had arranged in his 
mind a long succession of future princes, and that he medi- 
tated his own retreat from public life after he should have 
accomplished a glorious reign of about twenty years.’ 

But, within less than eighteen months, two unexpected 
revolutions overturned the ambitious schemes of Galerius. 
The hopes of uniting the western provinces to his empire 
were disappointed by the elevation of Constantine, whilst 
Italy and Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
Maxentius. 

I. The fame of Constantine has rendered posterity at> 
tentive to the most minute circumstances of his life and 
actions. The place of his birth, as well as the condition of 
his mother Helena, have been the subject not only of literary 
but of national disputes. Notwithstanding the recent tradi- 
tion, which assigns for her father a British king,* we are 
obliged to confess that Helena was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper ; but at the same time we may defend the legality 
of her marriage, against those who have represented her as 
the concubine of Constantius.® The great Constantine was 
most probably born at Naissus, in Dacia;’® and it is not 


« His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged even by Lactantina, de M. P. c, 

18. 

’’ These schemes, however, rest only on the very doubtful authority of Lactan- 
tius de M. P. c. 20. 

» This tradliioii, unknown to the contemporaries of Constantine, was invented 
In the darkness of monasteries, was embelilshecl by Jeffrey of Monmouth, and the 
writers of the xlith century, has been defended by our antiquarians of the last 
am, and is seriously related in the ponderous History of England, compiled by 
Mr. Carte (vol. 1. p. H7). He transports, however, the kingdom of Coll, the 
imajfinary father of Helena, from Essex to the wall of Antoninus. 

v Eutroi'ius (X. 2> expresses, in-a lew words, tire real truth, and the occasion of 
the error, “ ex ob$cwiort matTiTrumto ejus fllius.” Zoslmus (1. 11. p. 78) eagerly 
seized the most nrrfavorable report, and is followed byOrosius (vii.2J5), ■rraose 
authority is oddly enough overlooked by the indefatigable, but partial Tllle- 
mont. By insisting on the divorce of Heleira, Biocletiarr itckuowleaged her mar- 
riage. 

u There are three opiirions with regard to the place of Constantine’s birth, 
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surprising that, in a family and province distinguished only 
by the profession of arms, the youth should discover very 
little inclination to improve his mind by the acquisition of 
knowledge.*^ He was about eighteen years of age when his 
father was promoted to the rank of Cissar ; but that fortu- 
nate event was attended with his mother’s divorce, and the 
splendor of an Imperial alliance reduced the son of Helena 
to a state of disgrace and humiliation. Instead of follow- 
ing Constantins in the West, he remained in the service of 
Diocletian, signalized his valor in the w'ars of Egypt and 
Persia, and gradually rose to the honorable station of a 
tribune of the first order. The figure of Constantine was 
tall and majestic ; he was dexterous in all his exercises, 
intrepid in w-ir, affable in peace ; in his whole conduct the 
active spirit of youth was tempered by habitual prudence ; 
and while his mind was engrossed by ambition, he appeared 
cold and insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The 
favor of the people and soldiers, who had named him as a 
worthy candidate for the rank of Csesar, served only to ex- 
asperate tlie jealou.sy of Galerius; and though prudence 
might restrain Jiini from exercising any open violence, an 
absolute monarch is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure 
and secret revenge.^* Every hour increased the danger of 
Constantine, and the anxiety of his father, who, by repeated 
letters, expressed the warmest desire of embracing ms son. 
For some time the policy of Galerius supplied him with 
delays and excuses ; cut it was impossible long to refuse so 
natural a request of liis associate, without maintaining his 
refusal by arms. The permission of the journey was reluo- 

1. Our Enallsh antiquarians wore used to c'well witli rapture on tbe rrords of his 
panegyrist, “ Brilaniiias lUic urieudo iiobdes feulsti.” Cut this celebrated pai<- 
sage may be referred with as much propriety to the aecession as to the naiivity 
of Coiiataiitine. D. Some of tbe modem Greeks have ascribed the honor of Jiis 
birth to Drepaiium, a lown on the Unit of Klcomedia (Ceilarius, tom. li. p. 17-1), 
which Constantine digiiitled with the name of llelenopolis, and Justinimioaomed 
with many splendid buildings tVrocop. do Edificiis, v. 2). Ills indeed probable 
enough, that Holena's father an inn at Drepauum, and tliat Constantius 
might lodge there when he returned from a Peminn embnsay, In the reign of 
Aurelian. But in the wandering life of a soldier, the place of his marriage, and 
the places whore Ids children are born, have very little connection with each 
other. 8. The claim of Naissus is supported by the anonymous writer, pub- 
lished at the end of Ammianus, p. 710, and who in general copied very good ma- 
bertala ; and It is confirmed by Julius Fimiicus (de Astrologia, 1. i. c. 4), who 
flourished under the reign of Constantine himself. Some obiections have been 
raised against the Integrity of the text, and the application of the passage 
of f irmirus : but the former is established by the best MSS., and the latter is 
vary ably defended byliipalus deMagnltudlne Romana, 1. tv. c. 11, et supplement. 

1* Literis minus liisiructus. Anonym, ad Ammian p. 710. 

1* Qalerius, or perhaps his own courage, exposed him to single combat with a 
igarmatian (Anonvm. p. 710), and with a monstrous lion. See Praxagoras apud 
^otluin, p. as. I^rax.sgoras, an Athenian philosopher, had written afi/e of Con 
•tautina iu two books, wldch are now lost. He was a contemporary. 
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tantly granted, andj-whatever precautions the emperor mi^t 
have taken to intercept a return, the consequences of which 
he, with 60 much reason, apprehended, they were effectually 
disappointed by the incredible diligence of Constantine.^ 
Leaving the palace of Nioomedia in the night, he travelled 
post thi’ough Bythynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and 
Gaul, and, amidst the joyful acclamations of the people, 
reached the port of Boulogne in the very moment when his 
father was preparing to embark for Britain.^* 

The British expedition, and an easy victory over the 
barbarians of Caledonia, were the last exploits of the reign 
of Constantius. He ended his life in the Imperial palace of 
York, fifteen months after he had received the title of 
Augustus, and almost fourteen years and a half after he had 
been promoted to the rank of Ciesar. His death was im- 
mediately succeeded by the elevation of Constantine. The 
ideas of inheritance and svccession are so very familiar, that 
the generality of mankind consider them as founded not 
only ill reason but in nature itself. Our imagination 
readily transfers the same principles from private property 
to public dominion ; and whenever a virtuous father leaves 
behind him a son whoso merit seems to justify the esteem, 
or even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence of pre- 
jiidice and of affection openates with irresistible weight. 
The flower of the western armies had followed Constantius 
into Britain, and the national troops were reBnforced by a 
numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed the orders of 
Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftains.*^ The opinion of 
their own importance, and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain would acquiesce in tlieir nomination, were dili- 
gently inculcated to the legions by the adherents of Con- 

Zosimus, 1, ii. pp. Tfl, 70. Lactanlins de M. P. c. 24. The fonnoi- tells a very 
tooMah story, that Constantine eaiised all tlie ix^st-horses which heh^ used to ho 
harnatrung. Such a bloody execution, without preventing a pursuit, would have 
scattered suspicious, and might have stopped his journey.* 

*< Anonym p. 710. Panegyr. Veter, vli. 4. But Zoslmus, I. Ii. p. 79, Eusebius 
de Vlt. Constant. I. i. c. 21, and Lactantius de Ivl. P c. 24, suppose, wiUi less ac- 
ouraoy, that he found his father on his death-bed. 

a CunctlB qul aderant annitentibus, sed prffiripne Crooo {alii Emco) [Erich 7] 
Alemannorum Kege, uuxlUi cratift Constantlum lomitato, Imnerlum ceplt. Vic- 
tor Junior, c. 41. Tills Is perhaps the first instance of a barbarian king, who as- 
sisted tiie Roman arms with an independent body of his own subjects. The 
practloe grew familiar, and at lost became fatal . 


• Kosimus is not the only writer who tell* this story. The younger Vletpr oou- 
firms It. Ad frustrandosiiisequentes. publics jumenta, quaqualtarageiot, Inter- 
flclens. Aurelius Victor de Csesar. says the same thing, G. j as also the Auony mus 
Volesli.— M. 

Manso (Iieben Constantins Vp. IS observes that the atorv has been exagger- 
ated ; be took this precaution atuing the first stage of his journey.— H. 
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stantine. Th6 soldiers were asked whether they eoaM 
hesitate a moment between the honor of placing at their 
head the worthy son of their beloved emperor and the 
ignominy of tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure 
stranger, on whom it might please the sovereign of Asia to 
bestow the armies and provinces of the West, It was in- 
sinuated to them that gratitude and liberality held a dis- 
tinguished place among the virtues of Constantine ; nor did 
that artful prince show himself to the troops till they were 
prepared to salute him with the names of Augustus and 
Emperor. The throne was the object of his desires ; and 
had he been less actuated by ambition, it was his only means 
of safety. He was well acquainted with the character and 
sentiments of Galerius, and sufficiently apprised that if he 
wished to live he must determine to reign. The decent 
and ei'en obstinate resistance which he chose to affect “ was 
contrived to justify his usurpation ; nor did he yield to the 
acclamations of the army till he had provided the proper 
materials for a letter, which he immediately despatched to 
the emperor of the East. Constantine informed him of the 
melancholy event of his father’s death, modestly asserted 
his natural claim to the succession, and respectfully lam- 
ented that the affectionate violence of his troops had not 
permitted him to solicit the Imperial purple in the regular 
and constitutional manner. The first emotions of Galerius 
were those of surprise, disappointment, and rage ; and. as he 
could seldom restrain his passions, he loudly threatened 
that he would commit to the flames both the letter and the 
messenger. But his resentment insensibly subsided ; and 
when he recollected the doubtful chance of war, when he 
had weighed the character and strength of his adversary, he 
consented to embrace the honorable accommodation which, 
the prudence of Constantine had left open to him. With- 
out either condemning or ratifying the choice of the British 
army, Galerius accepteebthe son of his deceased colleague 
as the sovereign of the provinces beyond the Alps ; but he 
gave him only the title of Csesar, and the fourth rank among 
the Roman princes, whilst he conferred the vacant place of 
Augustus on his favorite Severns. The apparent harmony 
of the empire was still preserved, and Constantine, who 
already possessed the substance, expected, without impa- 

HIb psneeyrlBt Eumenius (vil. 8) ventureB to affirm, lii the presence of Con- 
(tastine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in vain, to escape from tbs 
bands of bis BoldVers. 
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tieaoe, «a opportunity of obtaining the honors, of supreme 
power.” 

The children of Constantins by his second marriage were 
six in number, three of either sex, and whose Imperial 
descent might have solicited a preference over the meaner 
extraction of the son of Helena. But Constantine was in 
the thirty-second year of his age, in the full vigor both of 
mind and body, at the time w'hen the eldest of his brothers 
eould not possibly he more than thirteen years old. His 
claim of superior merit had been allowed and ratified by 
the dying emperor.” In his last moments Constantius 
bequeathed to his eldest son the care of the safety as well 
as greatness of the family ; conjuring him to assume both 
the authority and the sentiments of a father with regard to 
the children of Theodora. Their liberal education, advan- 
tageous marriages, the secure dignity of their lives, and the 
first honors of the state with which they were invested, 
attest the fraternal affection of Constantine ; and as those 
princes possessed a mild and grateful disposition, they sub- 
mitted without reluctance to the superiority of his genius 
and fortune.” 

II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was scarcely recon 
died to the disappointment of his views upon the Gallic 
provinces before the unexpected loss of Italy wounded his 

f jride as well as power in a still more sensible part. The 
ong absence of the emperors had filled Rome with dis- 
content and indignation ; and the pecmie gradually discov- 
ered that the preference given to N^icomedia and Milan 
was not to be ascribed to the particular inclination of Dio- 
cletian, but to the permanent form of government which 
he had instituted. It was in vain that, a few months after 
his abdication, his successors dedicated, under his name, 
those magnificent baths whose ruins still supply the ground 
as well as the materials for so many churches and convents.*® 

’7 Lactantlua de M. P. c. 25. Eumenlus (vil. ?) gives a ihetorical turn to the 
whole transaction. 

The choice of Constantine, by his dying father, which is warranted hy rea- 
■on, and insinuated by Eumenlus, seems to be conhrmed by the most unexcep- 
tionable authority, the concurring evidence of hsctantlus (de M. P. c. 24) and of 
Libanius (Oratio 1.), of Eusebius (ui Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. IS, 21), and of Julian 
(Oratlo 1.). 

Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the emperor Lirin- 
lin, Anastasia the CiBsar Sassiauus; and Eutropla the consul Nepotianue. The 
three brothers were, Ilalmatius, Julius Constantius, and Annlhallanus, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

See Gruter Inscrip, p. ITS. The six princes are all nientlonecLDiocletlan 
and Maximlan as the senior August!, and fathers of the emperors, ^ey jointly 
dedicate, for the use of their own Romans, this magnificent edifice. The archi- 
tects have dellueated the lulus of these Thermce, and the antlqumdaDS, particu- 
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Hie tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease and luxury 
was disturbed by the Impatient murmurs of the Itomans, 
and a report was insensibly circulated, that the sums ex- 
pended in erecting tliose buildings would soon be required 
at their hands. About that time the avarice of Galerius, or 
perhaps the exigencies of the state, had induced him to 
make a very strict and rigorous inquisition into the prop- 
erty of his subjects, for the purpose of a general taxation, 
both on their lands and on their persons. A very minute 
survey appears to have been taken of their real estates ; 
and, wherever there was the slightest suspicion of conceal- 
ment, torture w.as very freely employed to obtain a sincere 
declaration of their ]ieraonal wealth.“^ The privileges which 
had exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces were no 
longer regarded ;* and the officers of the revenue already 
began to number the Roman people, and to settle the pro- 
portion of the new taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom 
nad been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects have 
sometimes ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion of 
their property ; but on this occasion the injury was aggra- 
vated by the insult, and the sense of private interest was 
quickened by that of national honor. The conquest of 
Macedonia, as we have already observed, had delivered the 
Roman people from the weight of personal taxes. Though 
they had experienced every form of despotism, they had now 
enjoyed that exemption near five hundred years ; nor could 
they patiently brook the insolence of an Illyri.an peasant, 
who, from his distant residence in Asia, presumed to number 
Rome among the tributary cities of his empire. The rising 
fury of the people was encouraged by the authority, or at least 
the connivance, of the senate ; and the feeble remains of the 
ProBtorian guards, who had reason to apprehend their own 
dissolution, embraced so honorable a pretence, and declared 
their readiness to draw their swords in the service of their 
oppressed country. It‘ was the wish, and it soon became 

lai'ly ponatiu and Nardlnl, have asoertaiiied the ground which they covered. 
Olio of the great rooma ia now the Carthusian church ; and even one of the 
portoi’s lodges is audlcieut to form another church, which belongs to the Feuil- 
laus. 

>1 See Lactantius de M. P. c. 26, 31. 


• Savlgny, in his memoir on Koman taxation (Mem. Berl. Academ. 1822, 1823, 
p. 6 ), dates from tills period the abolition of the Jus llalicura. He quotes a re- 
markable passage of Aureilus Victor. Hioc denhiue parti Italisi invectuui 
tributoTum Ingens malum. Aur. Viet. c. 39. It was a necessaiy consequence of 
the division of the empire : It became Impossible to maintain a second court and 
executive, and lea\e so loi'ge and fruitful a part of the territory exempt from cou> 
Ulbatiou.— M. 
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tlje Lope, of every citizen that, after expellinsf from Italy 
their forei^ tyrants, they should elect a prince who, by the 
place of hw residence, and by his maxims of government, 
might once more deserve the title of Roman emperor. The 
name, as well as the situation, of Maxentius determined in 
his favor the popular enthusiasm. 

Maxentiixs was the son of the emperor Maximian, and he 
had married the daughter of Galerius. His birth and alliance 
seemed to offer him the fairest promise of succeeding to the 
empire ; but his vices and incapacity procured him the same 
exclusion from the dignity of Caesar which Constantine had 
deserved by a dangerous superiority of merit. The policy 
of Galerius preferred such associates as would never dis- 
grace the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their bene- 
factor. An obscure stranger was therefore raised to the 
throne of Italy, and the son of the late emperor of the West 
was left to enjoy the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a 
few miles distant from the capital. The gloomy passions of 
his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were inflamed by envy on 
the news of Constantine’s success ; but the hopes of Maxen- 
tius revived with the public discontent, and ho was easily 
persuaded to unite his personal injury and pretensions with 
the cause of the Roman people. Two PrEetorian tribunes 
and a commissary of provisions undertook the management 
of the conspiracy ; and, as every order of men was actuated 
by the same spirit, the immediate event was neitlicr doubt>- 
ful nor difficult. The prasfect of the city, and a few magis- 
trates, who maintained their fidelity to Severus, were mas- 
sacred by the guards ; and Maxentius, invested with the 
Imperial ornaments, was acknowledged by the applauding 
senate and people as the protector of the Roman freedom 
and dignity. It is uncertain whether Maximian was pre- 
viously acquainted with the conspiracy ; hut as soon as the 
standard of rebellion was erected at Rome, the old emperor 
broke from the retirement where the 'authority of Diocletian 
had condemned him to pass a life of melancholy solitude, 
and concealed his returning ambition under the disguise of 
paternal tenderness. At the request of his son and of the 
senate he condescended to reassume the purple. His 
ancient dignity, his experience, and his fame in arms, 
added strength as well as rejiutation to the party of Msx- 
entius.®* 

^ The sixth Psnegyrio represents the comloct of Maximian in the most faror- 
able light : mud the ambiraoiis expression of Aurelius Victor, “ retiactaiite <liu,” 
may signify either that he contrived, or that be opposed, the conspiracy. See 
Zoslmus, 1. 11. p. 79, and LactanUus de M. 2*. o. 29. 
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According to the advice, or rather the orders, of his e<d» 
league, the emperor Severus immediately hastened to Rome, 
in the full confidence that, by his unexpected celerity, he 
should easily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike populace, 
commanded by a licentious youth. But he found on his 
arrival the gates of the city shut against him, the walls filled 
with men and arms, an experienced general at the head of 
the rebels, and his own troops without spirit or affection. 
A large body of Moors deserted to the enemy, allured by 
the promise of a large donative ; and, if it be true that they 
had been levied by Maximian in his African war, prefening 
the natural feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of alle- 
giance. Anulinus, the Prastorian prsefect, declared himself 
in favor of Maxentius, and drew after him the most consid- 
erable part of the troojis accustomed to obey his commands. 
Rome, according to the expression of an orator, recalled 
her armies ; and the unfortunate Severus, destitute of force 
and of counsel, retired, or rather fled, with precipitation to 
Ravenna. Here he might for some time have been safe. 
The fortifications of Ravenna were able to resist the at- 
tempts, and the morasses that surrounded the town were 
sufficient to prevent the approach, of the Italian army. 
The sea, which Severus commanded with a powerful fleet, 
6( cured him an inexhaustible supply of provisions, and gave 
a free entrance to the legions which, on the return of spring, 
would advance to his assistance from Illyricum and the East. 
Maximian, who conducted the siege in person, was soon 
convinced that he might waste his time and his army in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to hope either 
from force or famine. With an art more suitable to the 
character of Diocletian than to his own, he directed his at- 
tack, not so much against the walls of Ravenna as against 
the mind of Severus. The treachery which he had expe- 
rienced disposed that unhappy prince to distrust the most 
sincere^ of his friends' and adherents. The emissaries of 
Maximian easily persuaded his credulity that a conspiracy 
was formed to betray the town, and prevailed upon his fears 
not to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated con- 
^eror, but to accept the faith of an honorable capitulation. 
He was at first received with humanity and treated with re- 
spect. Maximian conducted the captive emperor to Rome, 
and gave him the most solemn assurances that he had se- 
cured his life by the resignation of the purple. But Severus 
could obtain only an easy death and an Imperial funeral 
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When 6ie sentence was signified to him, the manner of ex- 
ecnting it was left to his own choice ; he preferred the fa- 
vorite mode of the ancients, that of opening his veins ; and 
as soon as he expired, his body was carried to the sepulchre 
which had been constructed for the family of Gallienus.®* 

Though the characters of Constantine and Maxentius 
had very little affinity with each other, their situation and 
interest were the same ; and prudence seemed to require 
that they should unite their forces against the common 
enemy. Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and 
dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the Alps, and, 
courting a personal interview with the sovereign of Gaul, 
carried with him his daughter Fausta as the pledge of the 
new alliance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles wdth 
every circumstance of magnificence ; and the ancient col- 
league of Diocletian, Avho again asserted his claim to the 
Western empire, conferred on his son-in-law' and ally the 
title of Augustus. By consenting to receive that honor 
from Maximian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of the senate ; but his professions we!-e ambig- 
uous, and his assistance slow and ineffectual. He consid- 
ered with attention the approaching contest between the 
masters of Italy and the emperor of the East, and was pre- 
pared to consult his own safety or ambition in the event of 
the war.'^ 

The importance of the occasion called for the presence 
and abilities of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army, 
collected from Illyricum and the East, he entered Italy, 
resolved to revenge the death of Severus, and to chastise 
the rebellious Romans; or, as he expressed his intentions, 
in the furious language of a barbarian, to extirpate the 
senate, and to destroy the people by the sword. But the 
skill of Maximian had concerted a prudent system of 
defence. The invader found every place hostile, fortified, 

# 

^ sa The circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are very doubtful- 
ly and variously told hi our ancient fraements (see Tillemont, Hist, des Emper- 
eurs, tom. Iv. part i. p. 655) . I have endeavored to extract from them a consistent 
and probable narration.* 

a* The sixth Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the elevation of Constan- 
tine ; but the prudent orator avoids the mention either of Galerius or of Maxen- 
tias. He introduces only one slight allusion to the actual troubles, aud to the 
majesty of Kome.t 


• Manso justly observes that two totally different narratiyea might he formed, 
almost upon equal authority. Beylage, Iv. — M. 

t Compare Manso, Beylage, tr. p. 392. Gibbon’s account is at least as probable 
aa that of his critic.— M. 
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and inacoeseible ; and though he forced his way as far as 
Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his dominion m Italy 
was confined to the narrow limits of his camp. Sensible of 
the increasing difficulties of his enterprise, the haughty 
Valerius made the first advances towards a reconciliation, 
and despatched two of his most considerable officers to 
tempt the Roman princes by the offer of a conference, and 
the declaration of his paternal regard for Maxentius, who 
might obtain much more from his liberality than he could 
hope from the doubtful chance of war.“ The offers of 
Galerius were rejected with firmness, his perfidious friend- 
ship refused with contempt, and it ■was not long before he 
discovered that, unless he fjrovided for his safety by a 
timely retreat, he had some reason to apprehend the fate of 
Severus. Tlie wealth w'hich the Romans defended against 
liis rapacious tyranrij^they freely contributed for his destruc- 
tion. The name of Maxiniian, the popular arts of his son, 
the secret distribution of large sums, and the promise of still 
more liberal rewards, checked the ardor and corrupted the 
fidelity of the Illyrian legions ; and when Galerius at length 
gave the signal of the retreat, it was with some difficulty 
that he could prevail on his veterans not to desert a banner 
which had so often conducted them to victory and honor. 
A contemporary writer assigns two other causes for the 
failure of the exjx'dition ; but they are both of such a 
nature, that a cautious historian will scarcely venture to 
adopt them. Wc are told that Galerius, who had formed a 
very imperfect notion of the greatness of Rome by the 
cities of the East with which he was acquainted, found his 
forces inadeejuate to llie siege of that immense capital. But 
the extent of a city serves only to render it more accessible 
to the enemy : Rome had long since been accustomed to. 
submit on the approach of a conqueror ; nor could the tem- 
porary enthusiasm of the people have long contended 
against the discipline •and valor of the legions. We are 
likewise informed that the legions themselves were struck 
with horror and remorse, and that those pious sons of the 
republic refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent.^® But when we recollect with how much ease, in 

** With regard to this negotiation, see the fra^mentH of an anonvTnous Listen 
rlan, published by VaJesius at the end of hw edition of Animiaiins Mart ellinus 
p. 711. These fiagnieuts liavefumished us with several curious, and, as it should 
aeem, authentic anecdotes 

LHotjintiuB de M. P. c 2 S. The foiinerof these reasons is prohably taken 
from VirglVs Shepherd Illam * * * ego hide ]io6tr$ei^iuil<uu«3deiibGee,putaTV* 
&C. Laciantias delights in these poetical aUuslonSt 
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vim jncare amsieot civil wars, the zeal of party and lie Imbita 
of military obedience had converted the native citizeas of 
Rome into her most implacable enemies* we shall be in* 
dined to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers and 
barbarians, who had never beheld Italy till they entered it 
in a hostile manner. Ilad they not been restrained by 
motives of a more interested nature, they would probably 
have answered Galerius in the words of Caisar’s veterans : 
“ If our general wishes to lead us to the banks of the Tiber,! 
we are prepared to trace out his camp. Whatsoever walls 
he has determined to level with the ground, our hands are 
ready to work the engines : nor shall we hesitate, should 
the name of the devoted city be Rome itself.” These are 
indeed the expressions of a jioet ; but of a poet who has 
been distinguished, and even censured, for his strict adher- 
ence to the truth of history.” 

The legions of Galenus exhibited a very melancholy 
proof of their disposition by the ravages which they com- 
mitted in their retreat. They murdered, they ravished, 
they plundered, they drove away the flocks and herds of the 
Italians; they burned the villages through which they 
passed, and tliey endeavored to destroy the country whicn 
It had not been in their power to subdue. During the 
whole march Maxentius hung on their rear, but he very 
prudently declined a general engagement with those brave 
and desperate veterans. His father had undertaken a 
second journey into Gaul, with the hope of persuading 
Constantine, who had assembled an army on the frontier, to 
join in the pursuit, and to complete the victory. But the 
actions of Constantine were guided by reason, and not by 
resentment. He persisted in the wise resolution of main- 
taining a balance of power in the divided empire, and Le no 
longer hated Galerius when that aspiring prince had ceased 
to be an object of terror.*^® 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible of the 
sterner passions, but it was not, however, incapable of a sin- 
cere and lasting friendship. Licinius, whose manners as 

Castra super Tuad el ponere Tybridls uudae (Jubecu') 

Heeperios audax veiiiam inetator in aeroe. 

Tu quoscuiiqiie Tolee in.plsnnm elfmidere muros. 

Hie arice aetne dispevget saxa lacertia ; 

Ilia licet peiiitua tolH quain jueeerie urbem 
Boma alt. Lucan. Pharaul. 1. 381. 

« lACtantiuB de M. P. c. 27. Zoeim. 1. ii. p. 82. The latter iusinnates that 
Conatantiue, in hie interview wiUi Maxliuian, had promised to declare war against 
Galerius. 
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veU as character were not ttnlike his own^ seems to have 
engaged both his affection and cstSem. Their intimacy had 
commenced in the happier period perhaps of their youth 
and obscurity. It had oeen cemented by the freedom and 
dangers of a military life ; they had advanced almost by 
equal steps through the successive honors of the service ; 
and as soon as Galerius had been invested with the Imperial 
dignity, he seems to have conceived the design of raising 
his companion to the same rank with himself. During the 
short period of his prosperity, he considered the rank of 
CiBsar as unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, and 
rather chose to reserve for him the place of Constantius, 
and the empire of the West. While the emperor was 
employed in the Italian war, he intrusted his friend 
with the defence of the Danube ; and immediately 
after his return from that unfortunate expedition he in- 
vested Licinius with the v.acant purple of Severus, resign- 
ing to his immediate command the provinces of Illyricum.® 
The news of his promotion was no sooner carried into the 
East, than Maximin, who governed, or rather oppressed, the 
countries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and discon- 
tent, disdained the inferior name of Csesar, and, notwith- 
standing the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, 
exacted, almost by violence, the equal title of Augustus.®® 
For the first, and indeed for the last time, the Roman 
world was administered by six emperors. In the West, 
Constantine and Maxentius affected to reverence their 
father Maximian. In the East, Licinius and Maximin 
honored with more real consideration their benefactor 
Galerius. The opposition of interest, and the memory 
of a recent war, divided the empire into two great hos- 
tile powers but their mutual fears produced an apparent 
tranquillity, and even a feigned reconciliation, till the deatli 
of the elder princes, of Maximian, and more particularly of 
Galerius, gave a new direction to the views and passions of 
their surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the empire,the 


* 1 . ri Aluemoat (msc, aea iiiinpereurB. tom, iv. parti, p. 659) has proved 
that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate rank of Ctesar, was de- 
clared Augustus, the 11th of November, A, D. 307, after the returji of Galerius 
from Italy. 

%.! ^ I^'^^ntius de M, P . c. 32. When Galerius declared Licinius Augustus with 
mmself, he tried to ^atlBfy bis younger associates, by inventing for Constantine 
and Maximtn (not Marentius ; see Baluze, p, 81) the new title of sons of tlie 


the wmy, Galerius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantina. 
as equal associates in the Imperial dignity. 
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venjd orators of the tunes applauded his philosophic moder- 
ation. When his ambiti6n excited, or at least encouraged, 
a civil war, they returned thanks to his generous patriotism, 
and gently censured that love of ease and retirement which 
had withdrawn him from the public service.®^ But it was im- 

{ )Ossible that minds like those of Maximian and his son could 
ong possess in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius con- 
sidered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, elected by the 
Roman senate and people ; nor would he endure the control 
of his father, who arrogantly declared that by his name and 
abilities the rash youth had been established on the throne. 
The cause was solemnly pleaded before the Praetorian guards, 
and those troops, who dreaded the severity of the old em- 
peror, espoused the party of Maxentius.®* The life and free- 
dom of Maximian were, however, respected, and he retired 
from Italy into Illyricum, affecting to lament his past conduct, 
and secretly contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who 
was well acquainted with his character, soon obliged him to 
leave his dominions, and the last refuge of the disappointed 
Maximian was the court of his son-in-law Constantine.®® He 
was received with respect by that artful prince, and with tho 
appearance of filial tenderness by the empress Fausta. That 
he might remove every suspicion, he resigned the Imperial 
purple a second time,®'* professing himself at length convinced 
of the vanity of greatness and ambition. Had he persevered 
in this resolution, he inigljt have ended his life with less dig- 
nity, indeed, than in his first retirement, yet, however, with 
comfort and reputation. But the near prospect of a throne 
brought back to his remembrance the state from whence he 
was fallen, and he resolved, by a desperate effort, either to 
reign or to perish. An incursion of the Franks had sum- 
moned Constantine, with a part of his army, to the banks of 
the Rhine ; the remainder of the troops were stationed in the 
southern provinces of Gaul, which lay exposed to the enter- 
prises of the Italian emperor, and a^jonsiderable treasure was 

® See Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi dolorU noetri Uberam vocem, &o. The whole 
passage is imagined with artful flattery, aud expressed with an easy flow of elo- 
quence. 

Lactantins de M. P. c. 28. Zoelm. I. il. p. 82. A report was spread, that 
Maxentius was the sou of some obscure Syrian, and had been substituted by the 
wife of Maximian as her own child. See Aurelius Victor, Anonym. Valeslan, 
Panegyr. Vet. lx. 3. 4. 

“ Ab urbe pulsum, ab Italia furatum, ab Illyrlco repudlatum, tuls provlnciis, 
tnis coplis, tuo palatio recepistl. Eumen. In Panegyr. Vet. tU. 14. 

•a Lactantius de M. P. o, 23. Yet, after the resignation of the purple, Con- 
stantine still continued to Maxlmiau the pomp and honors of the Imperial dig- 
nity ; and on all public occasions gave the light-haud place to ^ father-iu-lav. 
Panegyr. Vet. vili. 15. 
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deposited in the city of Arles. Maximian either craftily in. 
rented, or easily credited, a vain report of the death of Con- 
stantine. Without hesitation he ascended the throne, seized 
the treasure, and, scattering it with his accustomed profusion 
among the soldiers, endeavored to awake in their minds the 
memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he could 
establish his authority, or finish the negotiation which he ap- 
pears to have entered into with his son Maxentius, the celerity 
of Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the first news of 
his perfidy and ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid 
marches fi-om the Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the last- 
mentioned river at Chalons, and,at Lyons trusting himself to 
ihe rapidity of the Rlioiie, arrived at the gates of Arles with a 
military force which it was impossible for Maximian to resist, 
and which scarcely permitted him to take refuge in the neigh- 
boring city of Marseilles. The narrow neck of land which 
joined that place to the continent was fortified against the 
liosiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for the escape ot 
Maximian, or for tlie succors of Maxentius, if the latter should 
choose to disguise his invasion of Gaul under the honorable 
pretence of defending a distressed, or, as he might allege, an 
injured father. Apprehensive of the fatal consequences of 
delay, Constantine gave orders for an immediate assault ; but 
the scaling-ladders were found too short for the height of the 
walls, and Marseilles might have sustained as long a siege as 
it formerly did against the arras of Csesar, if the garrison, con- 
scious either of their fault or of their danger, had not pur- 
chased their pardon by delivering up the city and the person 
of Maximian. A secret but irrevocable sentence of death was 
pronounced against the usurper ; he obtained only the same 
favor which he had indulged to Severus, and it was published 
to the world that, oppi essed by the remorse of his repeated ■ 
crimes, he strangled himself with his own hands. After he 
had lost the assistance, and disdained the moderate counsels, 
of Diocletian, the second^period of his active life was a series 
of public calamities and personal mortifications, wliich were 
terminated, in about three years, by an ignominious death. 
He deserved his fate ; but we should find more reason to 
applaud the humanity of Constantine, if he had spared an 
old man, the benefactor of his father, and the father of his 
wife. During the whole of this melancholy transaction, it ap- 
pears that Fausta sacrificed tlie sentiments of nature to her 
donjugal duties.*® 

K Zosiin. 1. ii. p. 82. Eumeulus In Fanegyr. Vet. tU. 10-21. The latter ot 
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The last years of Oalerius were less shameful and unfoiv 
tanate ; and, though he had filled with more glory the subor* 
dinate station of Csssar than the superior rank of Augustus, 
he preserved, till the moment of his death, the first place 
among the princes of the Roman world. He survived his 
retreat from Italy about four years ; and, wisely relincjuishing 
his views of universal empire, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to the enjoyment of pleasure, and to the execution of 
some works of public utility .among which wo may distinguish 
the discharging into the Danube the superfluous waters of the 
Lake Pelso, and the cutting down the immense forests that 
encompassed it; an operation w'ortliy of a monarch, since it 
gave an extensive country to the agriculture of his Pannonian 
subjects.®* His death was occasioned by a very painful and 
lingering disorder. His body, swelled by an intemperate 
course or life to an unwieldy corj)ulence, was covered with 
ulcers, and devoured by innumerable swarms of those insects 
which have given their name to a most loathsome disease ; 
but as Galerius had offended a very zealous and powerful 
party among his subjects, his sufferings, instead of exciting 
their compassion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
of divine justice.®* He had no sooner expired in his palace 
of Nicomedia, than the two emperors who w’ere indebted for 


these has undoubtedly represented the whole affair In the most favorable light 
for hU sovereign. Vet even froui tins partial narrative we may conclude, that 
the repeated clemency of CoiiBtajitliie, and the rei.erated treasons of Maximlau, 
as they are de-icribed by Lactantim (de M. P. e. »a, 30), and copied by the mod- 
erns, are destitute of any hlstoiical foundation.* 

O' Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was situated on the upper Fannonia, 
near the borders of Nonoum ; and the province of Valeria (a name which the 
wife of Galeiius gave to the drained country) undoubtedly lay between the 
Drave and the llannbe tSextus Itufus, c. 9). 1 sliould therefoie suspect that 
Victor has confounded the Lake Felso vrith the Volocean marshes, ox, as they 
are now called, the Lake Sabatoii. It is placed in the heart of Valeria, and Its 
present extent is not leas than twelve Hungarian miles (about seventy English) 
in length, and two in breadth. See Severinl Fannonia, 1. i. c. 0. 

Laetaiitlus (de M. F. c. 33) and Eusebius (]. viii. c. 16) describe the symp- 
toms and progress of his disorder with singular accuracy and apparent 
pleasure. 

“a If any (like the late Dr. Jortln, Remarks am EccleslBStical History, vol. 11. 
p. 30T-366) still delight In recording the wonderful deaths of the persecutors, I 
would recommend to their perusal ail admirable passage of Grotius (Hist. 1, vil, 
p. 33g) conceriilng the last Illness of Philip 11. of Spain. 


• Yet some pagan authors relate and confirm them. Aurelius Victor, speak- 
ing of Maxlmln, says, cumque specie oSieli, dolls composltis, Coiistantlnuzn gen- 
erum tentaret acerbe, jure tamen litterierat. Aur. Viet, de Csesar, 1. p. C23. 
Eutroplus also says, Inde ad Galllas piofeotus est (Maxlmianus) dolo composite 
tamquam a flllo esset expulsus, ut Constantino genero jungeretur ; mollens tamen 
Constantlnum, repertd occaaione, interlioeTe, ficenas dedit Justlsslino exltu. 
Eutrop. X. p. 661 (Anon. Gent.)— O. 

These writers hardly conilrm more than Gibbon admits he denies the re- 
peated clemency of Constantine, and the reiterateit treasons of Maxlmlau. Cons 
pare Manso, p. 302.— M. 
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their purple to his favors began to collect their forces, with 
the intention either of disputing, or of dividing, the dominions 
which he had left without a master. They were persuaded, 
however, to desist from the former design, and to agree in tie 
latter. The provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of Licinins. 
The Hellespont and the Tliracian Bosphorus formed their 
mutual boundary, and the banks of those narrow seas, which 
flowed in the midst of the Roman world, were covered with 
soldiers, with arms, and with fortifications. The deaths of 
Maximian and Galerius reduced the number of emperors 
to four. The sense of their true interest soon connected 
Licinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was concluded 
between Maximin and Maxentins, and their unhappy subjects 
expected with terror the bloody consequences of their inevi- 
table dissensions, which were no longer restrained by the fear 
or the respect which tliey had entertained for Galerius.®* 
Among so many crimes and misfortunes, occasioned by the 
passions of the Roman princes, there is some pleasure in dis- 
covering a single action which may be ascribed to their vir- 
tue. In the sixth year of his rei^n, Constantine visited the 
city of Autun, and generously remitted the arrears of tribute, 
reducing at the same time the proportion of their assessment 
from twenty-five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation."** Yet even this indulgence af- 
fords the most unquestionable proof of the public misery. 
This tax was so extremely oppressive, either in itself or in the 
mode of collecting it, that, whilst the revenue was increased 
by extortion, it was diminished by despair : a considerable 
part of the territory of Autun was left uncultivated ; and 
great numbers of the provincials rather chose to live as exiles 
and outlaws, than to support the weight of civil society. It is 
but too probable that the bountiful emperor relieved, by a 

{ lartial act of liberality, one among the many evils which he 
lad caused by his general maxims of administration. But 
even those maxims were less the effect of choice than of ne- 
cessity. And if we except the death of Maximian, the reign 
of Constantine in Gaul seems to have been the most innocent 
and even virtuous period of his life. The provinces were 
protected by his presence from the inroads of the barbarians, 


See Euaeblas. 1. lx. 6, 10. Lactantlas de M. P. c. 36. Zosimus la leaa exact, 
and eridently coiifounda Maximian with Maximin. 

* See the Tiilth Pauegyr., in which Euraeniaa dlaplaya, in the preience of 
CouBtautlne, the misery arid the giatitude of the city of Autun, 
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who either dreaded or exMrienced his active valor. After a 
signal victory over the Franks and Alemanni, several of 
their princes were exposed by his order to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people seem to have 
enjoyed the spectacle, withont discovering, in such a treat- 
ment of royal captives, anything that was repugnant to the 
laws of nations or of humanity.^* 

The virtues of Constantine were rendered more illustri- 
ous by the vices of Maxentius. Whilst the Gallic provinces 
enjoyed as much happiness as the condition of the times 
was capable of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned under 
the dominion of a tyrant as contemptible as he was odious. 
The zeal of flattery and faction has indeed too frequently 
sacrificed the reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals ; but even those writers who have re- 
vealed, with the most freedom and pleasure, the faults of 
Constantine, unanimously confess that Maxentius was cruel, 
rapacious, and profligate.^* He had the good fortune to 
suppress a slight rebellion in Africa, The governor and a 
few adherents had been guilty ; the province suffered for 
their crime. The flourishing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, 
and the whole extent of that fertile country, were wasted 
by fire and sword. The abuse of victory was followed by 
the abuse of law and justice. A formidable army of syc- 
ophants and delators invaded Africa ; the rich and the no- 
ble were easily convicted of a connection with the rebels ; 
and those among them who expei’ienced the emperor’s clem- 
ency were only punished by the confiscation of their es- 
tates.** So signal a victory was celebrated by a magnificent 
triumph, and Maxentius exposed to the eyes of the people 
the spoils and captives of a Roman province. The state of 
the capital was no less deserving of compassion tlian that 
of Africa. The wealth of Rome supplied an inexhaustible 
fund for his vain and prodigal expenses, and the ministers 
of his revenue were skilled in the Arts of rapine. It was 

« Eutropius, X. 3. Panegyr. Voter, vll. 10, 11, 12. A peat number of the 
French youth were likewise exposed to the eame cruel and Ignominious death. 

Julian excludes Maxentius Irom the banquet of the Cmsars with abhor- 
rence and contempt; and Zosiraus (t ii. p. 85) accuses him of every kind of 
cruelty and profligacy. 

Zoslmus, 1. ir p. 83-85. Aurelius Victor. 


• Yet the panegyric assumes something of an apologetic tone. Te vero, Con- 
etftntine, qhantumllbet oderlnt hoetee, dnm perhorrescant. Htec eat enim veira 

Tlrtus, ut non ament et guiescant. Tbs orator appeals to the ancient usage of 
the republic.— M. 
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under his reign tiint the method of exacting a , ffift from 
the senators was firet invented ; and as^ the sum was insen'* 
sibly increas^ the pretences of levying it, a victory, a 
birth, a marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were propor- 
tionably multijdied.^ Maxentius had imbibed the same 
implacable aversion to the senate which had characterized 
most of the former tyrants of Rome ; nor was it possible 
for his ungrateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne, and supported him 
against all his enemies. The lives of the senators were ex- 
posed to his jealous suspicions, the dishonor of their wives 
and daughters heightened the gratification of his sensual 
passions.^® It may be presumed that an Imperial lover was 
seldom reduced to sigh in vain ; but whenever persuasion 
proved ineffectual, he had recourse to violence ; and there 
remains one memorable example of a noble matron who 
preserved her cliastity by a voluntary death. The soldiers 
were the only order of men w'hom he appeared to respect, 
or studied to please. He filled Rome and Italy with armed 
troops, connived at their tumults, suffered them with impu- 
nity to plunder, and even to massacre, tlie defenceless peo- 
ple ; and indulging them in the same licentiousness which 
their emperor enjoyed, Maxentius often bestowed on liis 
military favorites the splendid vdlla, or the beautiful wife 
of a senator. A prince of such a character, alike incapable 
of governing either in peace or in war, might purchase llie 
support, but ho could never obtain the esteem, of the army. 
Yet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilst he 
passed his indolent life either within the walls of his palace 
or in the neighboring gardens of Sallust, he was repeatedly 
heard to declare that he alone was emperor, and that the 
other princes were no more than his lieutenants, on whom- 
he had devolved the defence of the frontier provinces, that 
he might enjoy without interruption the elegant luxury of 
the capital- Rome, which had so long regretted the ab- 


Th' piiSBAge of AureliuB Victor should ho read in the following manner : 
Primus instltaio pessimo, munerum specie, Patres Oratoreeque pecuulam con> 
ferre piixligeiili sibi cogeret. 

I’ancgyr Vet. ix. J. Euseh. Hist, Eccles. vlli. 14, et in Vit. Constant, i. 

34. RuBnus. i . 17. The virtuous matron wlio stabbed herself to esc.ape the vio- 
lence ot Maxeiiuns, was a Christian, wife to the prtefect of the city, and her 
name was Sopln-onia It still reinains a question among the casuists, whether, 
oil such occasions, sub ide is jhstitlable. 

*> Pi'setorianis ciertem vulgi quondam annueret, is the vague expression of 
Aurelius Victor See luoio parriculai, thougli eoraewhat different, accounts of a 
tumult anti massacre whieli happened at Rome, in Eusebius (1. viil. c. 14). and in 
Zostmus (1. U. p. 64). 
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sei^ce, lamented, daring the six years of his reign, the pres* 
ence of her sovereign.^’ 

Though Constantine might view the conduct of Maxen« 
tius with abhorrence, and the situation of the Romans with 
compassion, we have no reason to presume that he would 
have taken up arms to punish the one or to relieve the 
other. But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to provoke 
a formidable enemy, whose ambition had been hitherto re- 
strained by considerations of prudence, rather than by prin- 
ciples of justice.^® After the death of Maxiraian, his titles, 
according to the established custom, had been erased, and 
his statues thrown down with ignominy. His son, who had 
persecuted and deserted him when alive, affected to display 
the most pious regard for his memory, and gave orders that 
a similar treatment should be immediately inflicted on all 
the statues that had been erected in Italy and Africa to the 
honor of Constantine. That wise prince, who sincerely 
wished to decline a war, with the difiiculty and importance 
of which he was sufliciently acquainted, at first dissembled 
the insult, and sought for redress by the milder expedients 
of negotiation, till he was convinced that the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it necessary 
for him to arm in his own defence. Maxentius, who openly 
avowed his jiretensions to the whole monarchy of the West, 
had already prepared a very considerable force to invade 
the Gallic provinces on the side of Rhaitia ; and though he 
could not expect any assistance from Licinius, he was flat- 
tered with the hope that the legions of lllyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the standard of 
that prince, and unanimously declare themselves his sol- 
diers and subjects." Constantine no longer hesitated. He 
had deliberated with caution, he acted with vigor. He gave 
a private audience to the ambassadors who, in the name of 
the senate and people, conjured him to deliver Rome from 
a detested tyrant ; and, without regarding the timid re- 
monstrances of his council, he resolved to prevent the en- 
emy, and to carry the war into the heart of Italy.*® 

See, iu the Panegyrics (ix. 14), a Uvely description ot the Indolence and 
Tain pride of MaNcntius. in another place the orator obserrea that the riches 
which iiome had accumulated in a period of lo^ years, wore lavished by the ty- 
rant on his mereeuaiy bauds ; redemptis ad civile latrooinlum manlbus in. ge»> 
serat. 

After the vlotory of Constantine, it wae mriversally allowed, that the mo- 
tive ot delivering tlie republic from a detested tyrant would, at any time, have 
justltled his expedition into Italy. Kuaeb. in. Vlt. Constantin. 1. 1. c. 26. Pan- 
egyr. Vet. ix. 2 . 

Zoslmus, L il. p. at, 85. Nazarlos In Panegyi. x. 7-13. 

^ See Pauegyr. V et. ix. 2. Omnibus fere tuis Comitibus et Paeibos non soluaf 
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The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory ; and 
the nnsucoessful event of two former invasions was sufficient 
to inspire the most serious apprehensions. The veteran 
troops, who revered the name of Maximian, had embraced in 
both those wars the party of his son, and were now restrained 
by a sense of honor, as well as of interest, from entertaining 
an idea of a second desertion. Maxentius, who considered 
the Praetorian guards as the firmest defence of his throne, 
had increased them to their ancient establishment ; and 
thejr composed, including the rest of the Italians who were 
enlisted into his service, a formidable body of fourscore 
thousand men. Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians 
had been raised since the redaction of Africa. Even Sicily 
furnished its proportion of troops ; and the armies of Max- 
entius amounted to one hundred and seventy thousand foot 
and eighteen thousand horse. The wealth of Italy supplied 
the expenses of the war; and the adjacent provinces were 
exhausted to form immense magazines of corn and every 
other kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of ninety 
thousand foot and eight thousand horse ; and as the 
defence of the Rhine required an extraordinary attention 
during the absence of the emperor, it was not in his power 
to employ above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety to his private quarrel.^ 
At the head of about forty thousand soldiers, he marched 
to encounter an enemy whose numbers were at least four 
times superior to his own. But the armies of Rome, placed 
at a secure distance from danger, were enervated by indul- 
gence and luxury. Habituated to the batJis and theatres of 
Rome, they took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans who had almost forgotten, or of new. 
levies who had never acquired, the use of arms and the 


tecite miisBantlbus, sed etiatn aoerte timenUbus ; contra consilia bominum, con- 
tra Harusplcuni luoiiita, ipee temet liboraiidas urbis tempus veiii^se Beutties. 
The umbasey of the Uomaiia in mentioned only by Zonarae (1. xlll.), and by Ced- 
renu* (lu Compend. Hist. p. 270) ; but those modern Greeks bad the opportunity 
of consulting many writers which haTo since been lost, among wliich we may 
reckon tbe life of Constantine by Praxagoras. Pbotlus (p. 91) has made a short 
extract from that historical work. 

Zosimua (1. li. p. S6) lias given ns this curious account of the forces on both 
•Ides. He makes no mention of any naval annamente, though we aie assured 
(Panejgyr. Vet. ix. 25) that the war was carried on b . sea as well us by laud ; and 
that the doet of Constantine took possession ot Sardinia, Corsica, and tbe ports 
Ol Italy. 

Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is not surprising that the orator should diminish the 
numbers with which his sovereign acnieved the conquest of Italy ; but it ap- 

S arr somewhat singular that he should esteem the tyrant’s auny at no more 
uaKXtOOO men. 
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S ractioe of war. The hardy lemons of Gaul had loog 
efended the frontiers of the empire against the barbarians 
of the North; and in the porrormance of that labiwious 
service, their valor was exercised and their discipline con* 
firmed. There appeared the same difference between tho 
leadera as between the armies. Caprice or flattery had 
tempted Maxentius with the hopes of conquest ; but these 
aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of pleasure and 
the consciousness of his inexperience. The intrepid mind 
of Constantine had been trained from his earliest youth to 
war, to action, and to military command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, he was 
obliged, first to discover, and then to open, a way over 
mountains, and through savage nations, that had never yielded 
a passage to a regular army.*® The Alps were then guarded 
by nature, they are now fortified by art. Citadels, constructed 
with no less skill than labor and expense, command every 
avenue into the plain, and on that side render Italy almost 
inaccessible to the enemies of the king of Sardinia.** But 
in the course of the intermediate period, the generals who 
have attempted the passage have seldom experienced any 
difficulty or resistance, in the age of Constantine the 
peasants of the mountains were civilized and obedient 
subjects ; the country was plentifully stocked with provi- 
sions, and the stupendous highways which the Romans had 
carried over the Alps opened several communications be- 
tween Gaul and Italy.*® Constantine preferred the road of 
the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now called, of Mount Cenis, 
and led his troops with such active diligence, that he 
descended into the plain of Piedmont before the court of 
Maxentius had received any certain intelligence of his 
departure from the banks of the Rhine. The city of Susa, 
however, which is situated at the foot of Mount Cenis, was 

“ 'rhe three principal paBsages of tlio AlpB between Oa\il and Italy, are those 
nf Mount St. Bernard, Mount Ceniu, and Mount GeiieTro. Tradition, and- a re. 
semblance of i\ames (Alpex Pennma.), bad aBBignlU the first of these for the 
march of Hannibal (see Simler de Alplbus). The Chevalier de Folard (Polyb. 
tom. iv.) and M. D’Anvllle have led him over Mount Genevre. But notwlth. 
standing the authority of an experienced officer and a learned geographer, Uie 
pretensfone of Mount Cenis are supported In a specious, not to say a convincing, 
manner, by M. Grosley. Observations sur ritalie. toin. i. p. 40. &c,* 

M La Brunette near Suse, Deraont, Exiles, Pejiestrelles, Coni, &c. 

^ See Anunlan. Marnellin. xv. 10. Hli) description of the roads over the Alps 
Is clear, lively, and accurate. 


• The dissertation of Messrs, Cramer and Wickham has clearly shown that the 
Idttle St. Bernard must claim the honor of Hannibal's passage. A tract by Mr. 

Long (London, 1831) has added some sensible corrections of Hannibal’s march fs 
the Alps,— M. 
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turrouaded with iiralls, and provided with a ^rrisoa soffit 
eiently numerous to oheck the progress of an invader ; but 
the impatience of Constantine’s troops disdained the tedious 
forms of a siege. The same day that they appeared before 
Susa they ap^ed fire to the gates, and ladders to the walls, 
and mounting to the assault amidst a shower of stones and 
arrows, they entered the place sword in hand, and cut in 
pieces the greatest part of the garrison. The fiames were 
extinguished by the care of Constantine, and the remains of 
Susa preserved from total destruction. About forty miles 
from thence a more severe contest awaited him. A numer- 
ous army of Italians was assembled under the lieutenants of 
Maxentius, in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength 
consisted in a species of heavy cavalry, which the Homans, 
since the decline of their discipline, had borrowed from the 
nations of the East. The horses, as well as the men, were 
clothed in complete armor, the joints of which were artfully 
adapted to the motions of their bodies. The aspect of this 
cavalry was formidable, their weight almost in’esistible ; 
and as, on this occasion, their generals had drawn them up 
in a compact column or wedge, with a sharp point, and 
with spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that they 
should easily break and trample down the army of Constan- 
tine. They might, perhaps, have succeeded in their design, 
had not their experienced adversary embraced the same 
method of defence, which in similar circumstances had been 
practised by Aurelian. The skilful evolutions of Constan- 
tine divided and baffled this massy column of cavalry. The 
troops of Maxentius fled in confusion towards Turin ; and as 
the gates of the city wei'e shut against them, very few 
escaped the sword of the victorious pursuers. By this 
important service Turin deserved to experience the clem- 
ency and even the favor of the conqueror. He made his 
entry into the Imperial palace of Milan, and almost all the 
cities of Italy between the Alps and the Po not only 
acknowledged the power, but embraced with zeal the party, 
of Constantine.®* 

From Milan to Rome, the .^inilian and Flaminian high- 
ways offered an easy march of about four hundred miles ; 
but though Constantine was impatient to encounter the 
tyrant, he prudently directed his operations against another 

^ ZoalmuB an well ai Goaebius hasten from the passage of the Alps to tht 
decisive action near Borne. We must apply to the two Panegyrics for tho intsp 
mediate actions of Constantine. 
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urmy of Italians, irlio, bj l^eir strenpfth and position, might 
either oppose his progress, or, in case of a misfortune, might 
intercept his retreat. Huricins Pompeianus, a general difr> 
tingaished by bis valor and ability, under his command 
the city of Verona, and all the troops that were stationed 
in the province of Venetia. As soon as he was informed 
that Constantine was adv'ancing towards him, he detached 
a large bo^ of cavalry, which was defeated in an engage- 
ment near Brescia, and pursued by the Gallic legions as far as 
the gates of Verona. The necessity, the importance, and 
the difficulties of the siege of Verona, immediately presented 
themselves to the sagacious mind of Constantine." The 
city was accessible only by a narrow peninsula towards the 
west, as the other three sides were surrounded by the 
Adige, a rapid river, which covered the province of Venetia, 
from whence the besieged derived an inexhaustible supply 
of men and provisions. It was not without great difficulty, 
and after several fruitless attempts, that Constantine found 
means to pass the river at some distance above the city, and 
in a place where the torrent was less violent. He then 
encompassed Verona with strong lines, pushed his attacks 
with prudent vigor, and repelled a desperate sally of Pom- 
peianus. That intrepid general, when he had used every 
means of defence that the strength of the place or that of 
the garrison could afford, secretly escaped from Verona, 
anxious not for his own, but for the public safety. With 
indefatigable diligence he soon collected an army sufficient 
either to meet Constantine in the field, or to attack him if 
he obstinately remained within his lines. The emperor, 
attentive to the motions, and informed of the approach, of 
so formidable an enemy, left a part of his legions to continue 
the operations of the siege, whilst, at tho head of those 
troops on whose valor and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, he advanced in person to engage tho general 
of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was drawn up in two 
lines, according to the usual practice of war ; but their 
experienced leader, perceiving that tho numbers of the 
Italians far exceeded his own, suddenly changed his disposi- 
tion, and, reducing the second, extended the front of his first 


The Marqiits Maflei has examined the siege and battle ot Verona with tliat 
degree of attention and accuracT which was duo to a memorable action that 
happened in his native country Tho forliOoatloiiB of that city, constructed by 
Glaluenus, were less extensive than the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was 
not Included within their circumference. See Verona lllustrata, part 1. p. 11^ 
W>. 
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line to a just proportion with that of the enemy. Sue% 
evolutions, which only veteran troops can execute ivithout 
confusion in a moment of danger, commonly prove decisive ; 
but as this engagement began towards the close of the day, 
and was contested with great obstinacy during the whole 
night, there was less room for the conduct of the generals 
than for the courage of the soldiers. The return of light 
displayed the victory of Constantine, and a field of carnage 
covered with many thousands of the vanquished Italians. 
Their general, Pompeianus, wms found among the slain ; 
Verona immediately surrendered at discretion, and the gar- 
rison was made prisoners of war.®* When the officers of the 
victorious army congratulated their master on this important 
success, they ventured to add some respectful complaints, 
of such a nature, however, us the most jealous monarchs 
will listen to without displeasure. They represented to 
Constantine that, not contented with all the duties of a 
commander, he had exposed his own person with an excess 
of valor which almost degenerated into rashness ; and they 
conjured him for the future to pay more regard to the 
presei'i’ation of a life in which the safety of Rome and of 
the cMiipire was involved.®* 

While Constantine signalized his conduct and valor in the 
field, the sovereign of Italy appeared insensible of the calam- 
ities and danger of a civil w.ur which raged in the heart of 
his dominions. Pleasure was still the only business of Max- 
entius. Concealing, or at least attempting to conceal, from 
the public knowledge the misfortunes of his arms,*® he in- 
dulged himself in a vain confidence, which deferred the rem- 
edies of the approaching evil, Avithont deferring the evil 
itself.*^ The rapid progress of Constantine®* avus scarcely 
sufficient to awaken him from this fatal security ; he flattered 
himself, that his well-known liberality, and the majesty of 
the Roman name, which had already delivered him from two 
invasions, w'ould dissipate Avith the same facility the rebel- 
lious army of Gaul. The officers of experience and ability 

® They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives ; and the whole 
council was at a lose ; but the sagacious conqueror imagined the happy expe- 
dient of converting Into fetters the swords of the vanquished. Panegyr. A'ei* 
ix. II. 

Panegyr. Vet. lx. 10. 

Literas calamitatum suarum Indices supprimeliat. Panegyr. Vet. lx. 18. 

“ Reinedia malorum potius quam mala dilTerobut, is the nne censure which 
Tacitus passes on the supine indolence of VitellluB. 

**Th« Marquis Mattel has made it i xtremely probable that Constantine wai 
•till at Verona, the Ist of September, A. !>. 312, 'and that the memorable ttre of 
the indictions was dated from his conquest of the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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irlio had served under the banners of Maximian were at 
length compelled to inform his effeminate son of the imminent 
danger to which he was reduced ; and, with a freedom that 
at once surprised and convinced him, to urge the necessity 
of preventing his ruin by a vigorous exertion of his remain- 
ing power. The resources of Maxentius, both of men and 
money, were still oonsidenable. The Prmtorian guards felt 
how strongly their own interest and safety were connected 
with his cause ; and a third army was soon collected, more 
numerous than those which had been lost in the battles of 
Turin and Verona. It was far from the intention of the 
emperor to lead his troops in person. A stranger to the ex- 
ercises of war, he trembled at the apprehension of so danger- 
ous a contest ; and, as fear is commonly superstitious, he lis- 
tened with melancholy attention to the rumors of omens and 
presages which seemed to menace his life and empire. Shame 
at length supplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take the field. He was unable to sustain the contempt of 
the Roman people. The circus resounded with their indig- 
nant clamors, and they tumultuously besieged the gates of 
the palace, reproaching the pusillanimity of their indolent 
sovereign, and celebrating the heroic spirit of Constantine.** 
Before Maxentius left Rome he consulted the Sibylline books. 
The guardians of these ancient oracles were as well versed 
in the arts of this world as they were ignorant of the secrets 
of fate ; and they returned him a very prudent answer, which 
might adapt itself to the event, and secure their reputation, 
whatever should be the chance of arms.®* 

The celerity of Constantine’s march has been compared 
to the rapid conquest of Italy by the first of the Caesars ; nor 
is the flattering parallel repugnant to the truth of history, 
since no more than fifty-eight days elapsed between the sur- 
render of Verona and the final decision of the war. Con- 
stantine had always apprehended that the tyrant would con- 
sult the dictates of fear, and perhaps of prudence ; and that, 
instead of risking his last hopes in a general engagement, he 
Avould shut himself up vathin the walls of Rome. His ample 
magazines secured him against the danger of famine ; and as 
the situation of Constantine admitted not of delay, he might 
have been reduced to the' sad necessity of destroying with 
fire and sword the Imperial city, the noblest reward of his 

® See Panegyr. Vet. xl. 16. Lactantlue de M . P. c. 44. 

^ lllo die iuMtem Romanorum esse perUui’um, The vanquiahed prince be> 
came of course the enemy of Home. 
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vioUnyf and liie deliveranoe of which had be^n the laotit^ 
or ratW indeed the pretence, of the civil war.* It was with 
equal stltrnrise and pleasure that, on his arrival at a place 
e^led Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from Rome,*’* be dia* 
covered the army of Maxentius prepared to give him battle.® 
Their long front filled a very spacious plain, and their deep 
array reached to the banks of the Tiber, which covered their 
rear and forbade their retreat. We are informed, and we 
may believe, that Constantine disposed his troops with con- 
summate skill, and that he chose for himself the post of honor 
and danger. Distinguished by the splendor of his arms, he 
charged in person the cavah-y of his rival ; and his irresist- 
ible attack determined tlie fortune of the day. The cavalry 
of Maxentius was principally composed either of unwieldy 
cuirassiers, or of light Moors and Niimidians. They yielded 
to the vigor of the Gallic horse, which possessed more activity 
than the one, more firmness than the other. The defeat of 
the two winws left the infantry without anv protection on 
its flanks, and the undisciplined Italians fled without reluc- 
tance from the standard of a tyrant whom they had always 
hated, and whom th^ no longer feared. The Prsetorians, 
conscious that their ofienoes were beyond the reach of mercy, 
were animated by revenge and despair. Notwithstanding 
their repeated efforts, those brave veterans were unable to 
recover the victory : they obtained, however, an honorable 
death ; and it was observed that their bodies covered tlie 
same ground which had been occupied by their ranks.®® The 
confusion then became general, and the dismayed troops of 
Maxentius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed by thou- 
sands into the deep and rapid stream of the Tiber. The 
emperor himself attempted to escape back into the city over 
the Milvian bridge ; but the crowds which pressed together 
through that narrow passage forced him into the river, where 
he was immediately drowned by the weight of his armor.®* 

* See Panegyr. Vet. lx. 16, X) 2T. The former of these orators magnifies the 
boards of corn, which Maxentius bad collected fiom Africa and the Islands. 
And yet, if there is any truth In the scarcity mentioned by Eusebius (in Vit. Con- 
■tanuu. 1. i. c. 36), the Imperial granaries must have ueen open only to the 
soldiers. 

IS Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa Itulrra, millla ferme novem »gerrlme 
progrossus. Aurelius Victor, See Cellariue GeogvapU, Antlq. tom, 1. p. 46.3, Saxa 
Rubra was in the neighborhood oi he Cremera, a trifiiiig rivulet, illustrated by 
the valor and glorious death of the three hundred Fabli 

(•r The post which Maxentius li d taken, with the Tiber In his rear, is very 
clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix. 16, x. 28. 

'■s Exceptis latrocinll lllius primis auctoribus, qiti desperate venia, locum queia 
pugnse sumpserant texere corporlbuB. Panegyr. Vet ix. 17. 

“i' A very idle rumor soon prevailed, that Maxentius, who had not taken any 
piecautiou for his own retreat, had cou^ved a very artful snare to destroy the 
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His body, which hsd sank rcry de^ into the mud, was found 
with some difficulty the next day. The sight of his head, 
wbeu it was exposed to the eyes of the people, convinced 
them of their deliverance, and admonished them to receive 
with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude the fortunate 
Constantine, who thus achieved by his valor and ability the 
,most splendid enterprise of his life.’® 

In the use of victory Constantine neither deserved the 
praise of clemency, nor incurred the censure of immoderate 
rigor.” He inflicted the same treatment to which a defeat 
would have exposed his own person and family, put to death 
the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully extirpated his whole 
race. The most distinguished adherents of Maxentius must 
have expected to share his fate, as they had shared his pros- 
perity and his crimes ; but when the Roman people loudly 
demanded a greater number of victims, the conqueror re- 
sisted, with finnness and humanity, those servile clamors, 
which were dictated by flattery as well as bjr resentment. 
Informers were punished and discouraged ; the innocent who 
had suffered under the late tyranny were recalled from exile, 
and restored to their estates. A general act of oblivion 
quieted the minds and settled the property of the people, 
both in Italy and in Africa.’* The first time that Constantine 
honored the senate with his presence he recapitulated his 
own services and exploits in a modest oration, assured that 

army of the purBuers ; but that the wooden bridge, which waa to have been loos- 
ened on the approach of ConstHUtine, unluckily broke down under the weight of 
the ilyiiig ItaUans, M. de Tillemont <HiBt. des Kinpereurfl, tom. Iv. part 1. p. 576) 
very seriously examines whether, in contradiction to common sens^ the testi- 
mony of Kusebius and Zosimus ought to prevail over the silence of L^actantiiiSt 
Nazaiius, and the anonymous, but contemporary orator, who composed the ninth 
Panegyric.* 

Zosimus, 1, il. pp, 88-88, and the two Panegyrics, the former of which was 
pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the clearest notion of this great 
battle. Lactantius, Eusebius, and even the Epitomes, supply several useful 
hints. 

Zosimufl, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. p. 88) that only a few of 
the friends of Maxentius were put to death ; but we may remark the expressive 
passage of Nazarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6), Omnibus qui labefactari statum ejus po- 
terunt cum stlrpe deletis.t Tho other orator (I%negyr. Vet. lx. 20. 21) contents 
hirnself with observing, that Constantine, when he entered Home, did not Imi- 
tate the cruel massacres of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla. 

See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this and the ensuing year. In the^ 
Theodoslan Code. 


* Manso (Beylage, vl.) examines'the question, and adduces two manifest allu- 
sions to the bridge, from the Life of Constantine by Praxagoras, and from Idba- 
xuus. Is it not very probable tliat such a bridge was thrown over the river to fa- 
cjJiiate Uie advance, and to secure tlie retreat, of the army of Maxentius? In 
were given for destroying it, In order t-o check the pursuit ; 
It broke down accidentally, ov in the confusion was destroyed, as hM not onfre* 
quently l)e©u the case, before the proper time.— M. 
t This may refer to the son or sons of Maxentius.— M. 
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illnstrioufl order of his sincere regai^ and promised to lf6‘ 
establish its ancient dignity and privileges. The grateful, 
senate repaid these unmeaning professions by the empty 
titles of honor which it was yet in their power to bestow ; 
and, without presuming to ratify the authority of Constam 
tine, they passed a decree to assign him the first rank among 
the three Augusti who governed the Roman world.’* Games 
and festivals were instituted to preserve the fame of his 
victory, and several edifices, raised at the expense of Max- 
entius, were dedicated to the honor of his successful rival. 
The triumphal arch of Constantine still remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular testimony of 
the meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find in the 
capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable of adorn- 
ing that public monument, the arch of Trajan, without any 
respect either for his memory or for the rules of propriety, 
was stripped of its most elegant figures. The difference of 
times and persona, of actions and characters, was totally dis- 
regarded. The Parthian captives appear prostrate at the 
feet of a prince who never carried his arms beyond the Eu- 
phrates ; and curious antiquarians can still discover the head 
of Trajan on the trophies of Constantino. The new orna- 
ments which it was necessary to introduce between the vacan- 
cies of ancient sculpture are executed in the rudest and most 
unskilful manner.’^ 

The final abolition of the Praetorian guards was a measure 
of prudence as wed as of revenge. Those haughty troops, 
whose numbers and privileges had been restored, and even 
augmented, by Maxentius, were forever suppressed by Com 
stantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed, and the few 
Praetorians who had escaped the fury of the sword were dis- 
persed among the legions, and banished to the frontiers of 
the empire, where they might be serviceable without again 
becoming dangerous.’® By suppressing the troops which 
w^ere usually stationed ,in Itome, Constantine gave the fatal 
blow to the dignity of the senate and people, and the dis- 

T3 Panegy''- Vet- t*- 20, Lsctantlus tie M. P. e. 44. Maximin, who was con- 
fessedly the eldest Caesar, churned, with some show of reason, the hrst rank 
among the Angustl. 

.tdhiie cuncta opera quse magnlflce construxerat, urbis fanutn atqne basill- 
cara, Flavli meritis patres saeravere. Aurelius Victor. With regard to the theft 
of Trajait’s tropUie-', consult FUamnins Vacca. apud Moutfaucon, Uiariuiiv Itali- 
cuin, p. 250, and I’Antiquitd Exidiqueo of the latter, tom, ir. p. 17i. 

Pr.'rtorire legionea ae snlisidla factionibus aptiora qnam iirbl Rome, siiblata 
penitus ; sliniil anna atqne u-ns liidiimentl militaris, AurelliiB Vidor. Zoslmus 
[1. ii. p.ROl mentions tills tact as an historian, and it is very pompously celebrated 
ui the iiiuih Panegyric. 
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armed capital was exposed without protection to the insults 
or neglect of its dist.mt master. We may observe that, in 
this last effort to preserve their expiring freedom, the Ro- 
mans, from the apprehension of a tribute, had raised Maxen- 
tins to the throne. He exacted that tribute from the senate 
under the name of a free gift. They implored the assistance 
ot Constantine. He vanquished the tyrant, and converted 
the free gift into a per]3etnal tax. The senators, according 
to the declaration which was required of their property, 
were divided into several classes. The most ojiulent paid 
annually eight pounds of gold, the next class paid four, the 
last two, and those whose poverty might have cLaimed an 
exemption were assessed, how'ever, .at seven pieces of gold. 
Besides the regular members of the senate, their sons, their 
descendants, and even their rehations, enjoyed the vain 
privileges, and supported the heavy burdens, of the senato- 
rial order ; nor will it any longer excite our surprise, that 
Constantine should be attentive to increase the number of 
persons who were included under so useful a description.’® 
After the defeat of Maxentius the victorious emperor passed 
no more than two or three months in Rome, which he vis- 
ited twice during the remainder of his life to celebrate the 
solemn festivals of the tenth and of the twentieth years of 
his reign. Constantine was almost perpetually in motion, 
to exercise tlie legions, or to inspect the state of the prov- 
inces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, were the occasional places of his residence, till 
he founded a new Rome on the confines of Europe and 
Asia.” 

Before Constantine marched into Italy, he had secured 
the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of Licinius, the 
Illyrian emperor. He had promised his sister Constantia 
in marriage to that prince; but the celebration of the nup- 
tials was deferred till after the conclusion of the war, and 
the interview of the two emperors gt Milan, which was ap- 
pointed for that purpose, appeared to cement the union of 
their families and interests.’* In the midst of the public 

™ Ex omnibus provlnciis optlmates Tiros Curl® tuse pigiierayeris ; nt Senatd* 
dignltas . . . ex Wtius Orbls flora consiateret. Naziirlns in Paiiegyr. Vet. x. 35. 
The word pi ffneraverin might almostscem maliciously chosen, toiicorning the 
aenntorlal tax, see Zoaimus, 1. 11 p. 115, the second title of the sixth book of the 
Theodosiaii Code, with Godefroy’sConimontary, and M^moiresdel'Academiedss 
Iiisci^tlons, tom xxtIII. p. 72(i. 

u From (he Theodoslan Code, we inav now betpn to trace the motiniis of the 
emperors : bnt the dates both or time aiul pluco have frequently been altered hy 
the carelessness of traiiscriliei's. 

7i Zosimua (1. il. p. 83) observes, that before the war the Bister of CoustautlM 
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legtivity w«re saddenly obliged to talce leave of 
other. An inroad of the Franks summoned Constantine to 
the Rhine, and the hostile approach of the sovereign of 
Asia demanded the immediate presence of Licinius. Maximin 
had been the secret ally of Maxentiue, and, without being 
discouraged by his fate, he resolved to try the fortune of a 
civil war. He moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers 
of Bithynia, in the depth of wdnter. The season was severe 
and tempestuous ; great numbers of men as well as horses 
perished in the snow ; and as the roads were broken up by 
incessant rains, he was obliged to leave behind him a con- 
siderable part of the heavy baggage, which was unable to 
follow the rapidity of his forced marches. By this extraor- 
dinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a harassed but 
formidable army, on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus 
before the lieutenants of Licinius were apprised of his hostile 
intentions. Byzantium surrendered to the power of Maxi- 
min, after a siege of eleven days. He was detained some 
days under the walls of Heraclea ; and he had no sooner 
taken possession of that city than he was alarmed by the 
intelligence that Licinius had pitched his camp at the dis- 
tance of only eighteen miles. After a fruitless negotiation, 
in which the two princes attempted to seduce the fidelity of 
each other’s adherents, they had recourse to arms. The em- 
peror of the East comnlanded a disciplined and veteran army 
of above seventy thousand men ; and Licinius, who had 
collected about thirty thousand Illyrians, was at first op- 
pressed by the superiority of numbers. His military skill, 
and the firmness of his troops, restored the day, and ob- 
tained a decisive victory. The incredible speed which 
Maximin exerted in his flight is much more celebrated than 
his prowess in the battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards 
he was seen, pale, trembling, and without his Imperial orna- 
ments, at Nicoraedia, one hundred and sixty miles from the 
place of his defeat, wealth of Asia was yet unex- 

hausted ; and though the flower of his veterans had fallen 
in the late action, lie had still power, if he could obtain 
time, to draw very numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. 
But he survived liis misfortune only three or four mouths. 
His death, which happened at Tarsus, was variously ascribed 
to despair, to poison, and to the divine justice. As Maximin 

hkd been betrothed to l.lcinius. According to the younger Victor, Diocletian 
WM iiiTited to the nuptiale ; but having ventured to plead his age and Infirin- 
Itiee, he received a cetond letter, iilled with reproaches for hla supposed pa»> 
liall^ to Qie cause of Mazentius and Mazlmln. 
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•was alike destittite o£ abilities and of yirtne, he "was lament* 
ed neither by the people nor by the soldiers. The provinces 
of the East, delivered from tiie terrors of civil war, cheerfiilly 
acknowledged the authority of Licinius,™ 

The vanquished emperor left behind him two children, a 
boy of about eight, and a girl of about seven, years old. 
Their inoffensive age might have excited compassion ; but 
the compassion of Lieinius was a very feeble resource, nor 
did it restrain him from extinguishing the name and mem- 
ory of his adversary. The death of Severianus will admit 
of less excuse, as it was dictated neither by revenge nor 
by policy. The conqueror had never received any injury 
from the father of that unhappy youth, and the short and 
obscure reign of Severus, in a distant part of the empire, 
was already forgotten. But the execution of Candidianus 
was an act of the blackest cruelty and ingratitude. He was 
the natural son of Galerius, the friend and benefactor of 
Lieinius. The prudent father had judged him too young 
to sustain the weight of a diadem ; but he hoped that, under 
the protection of princes who were indebted to his favor for 
the Imperial purple, Candidianus mi^ht pass a secure and 
honorable life. He was now advancing towards the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and the royalty of his birth, though 
unsupported either by merit or ambition, was sufficient to 
exasperate the jealous mind of Lieinius.®® To these innocent 
and illustrious victims of his granny, we must add the wife 
and daughter of the emperor Hiocletian. When that prince 
conferred on Galerius the title of Caesar, he had given him 
in marriage his daughter V aleria, whose melancholy adven- 
tures might furnish a very singular subject for tragedy. She 
had fulfilled and even surpassed the duties of a wife. As 
she had not any children herself, she condescended to adopt 
the illegitimate son of her husband, and invariably displayed 
towards the unhappy Candidanius the tenderness and anxiety 
of a real mother. After the deatii of Galerius, her ample 
possessions provoked the avarice, and her personal attractions 
excited the desires, of his successor, Maximin.®^ He had a 

7° Zosimus mentiona the defeat and death of Maximln aa ordinary events ; 
but LactantluB expatiates on tliem,(de M. P. c. 46-60), ascribing them to tlie mir- 
aculous luterpositioii of Heaven. Lieinius at that time was one of the protectors 
of the church. 

Lactantlus de M. P. o. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on the different conduct 
of Lieinius, and of Constantine, in the use of victory. 

The sensual appetites of Maximln were gratified at the expense of his sub- 
jects. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, examined their naked 
charms with anxious curiosity, lest any part of their body should be found un- 
worthy of the royal embraces. Coyness and disdain were considered as tteaeoii. 
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wife still alive ; but divorce was permitted by the Kqman 
law, and the fierce passions of the tyrant demanded an im- 
mediate ratification. The answer of Valeria was such as 
became the daughter and widow of emperors ; but it was 
tempered by the prudence which her defenceless condition 
compelled her to observe. She represented to the persons 
whom Maximin had employed on this occasion, “ that, even 
if honor could permit a woman of her character and dignity 
to entertain a thought of second nuptials, decency at least 
must forbid her to listen to his addresses at a time when the 
ashes of her husband and his benefactor were still warm, and 
while the sorrows of her mind were still expressed by her 
mourning garments. She ventured to declare, that she 
could place very little confidence in the professions of a man 
whose cruel inconstancy was capable of repudiating a faith- 
ful and affectionate wife.”'* On this repulse, the love of 
Maximin was converted into fury; and as witnesses and 
judges were always at his disposal, it was easy for him to 
cover his fury with an appearance of legal proceedings, and 
to assault the reputation as w'ell as the happiness of V aleria. 
Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and domestics 
devoted to the most inhuman tortures ; and several innocent 
and respectable matrons, who were honored with her friend- 
ship, suffered death, on a false accusation of adultery. The 
empress herself, together with her mother Prisca, was con- 
demned to exile ; and as they were ignominiously hurried 
from place to place before they were confined to a seques- 
tered village in the deserts of Syria, they exposed their 
shame and distress to the prox'inces of the East, which, 
during thirty years, had respected their august dignity. 
Diocletian made several ineffectual efforts to alleviate the 
misfortunes of his daughter ; and, as the last return that be 
expected for the Imperial purple which he had conferred 
upon Maximin, he entreated that V aleria might be permitted 
to share his retirement Of Salona, and to close the eyes of 
her afflicted father." He entreated ; but as he could no 
longer threaten, his prayers were received with coldness and 
disdain ; and the pride of Maximin was gratified in treat- 

aoid the obstinate fair one waa condemned to be drowned. A custom was eradn- 
BII 7 Introduced, that no person should marry a wUe without the permissTou of 
the emperor, “ ut Ipse In omnibus iiuptlis preegustator esaet.” Lactontius de M. 
P. c. 38. 

IB Lactantlus de M. P. c. 39. 

Xiiocletiaii at last sent cognatnm suum, quendam militarem ao potentem 
vlrum, to Intercede In faror of his daughter (Lactantlus de M. P. c. 41). We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the history of these times to point out the per> 
•on who was employed. 
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isg Diocletian as a suppliant, and his daughter as a criminal. 
The death of Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a 
favorable alteration in their fortune. The public disorders 
relaxed the vigilance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape from the place of their exile, and to repair, 
though with some precaution, and in disguise, to the couit 
of Licinius. His behavior, in the first days of his reign, and 
the honorable reception which he gave to young Candi- 
dianus, inspired V aleria with a secret satisfaction, both on 
her own account and on that of her adopted son. But these 
grateful prospects were soon succeeded by horror and as- 
tonishment ; and the bloody executions which stained the 
palace of Nicomedia sufficiently convinced her that the 
throne of Maxirnin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman 
than himself. V aleria consulted her safety by a hasty flight, 
and, still accompanied by her mother Prisca, they wandered 
above fifteen months through the provinces, concealed in 
the disguise of plebeian habits. They were at length dis- 
covered at Tliessalonica ; and as the sentence of their death 
was already pronounced, they were immediately beheaded, 
and their bodies thrown into the sea. The people gazed on 
the melancholy spectacle ; but their grief and indignation 
were suppressed by the terrors of a military guard. Such was 
the unworthy fate of the wife and daughter of Diocletian. 
We lament their misfortunes, we cannot discover their 
crimes ; and whatever idea we may justly entertain of the 
cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter of surprise that he 
was not contented with some more secret and decent method 
of revenge.®® 

The lioman world was now divided between Constantine 
and Licinius, the former of whom was master of the West, 
and the latter of the East. It might perhaps have been ex- 
pected that the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and 
connected by a private as well as public alliance, would 
have renounced, or at least would, have suspended, any fur- 
ther designs of ambition. And yet a year had scarcely 
elapsed after the death of Maxirnin, before the victorious 
emperors turned their arms against each other. The genius, 

M Valeria guoque per rartae provincme qaindeclm menBibna plebeio culta per- 
vaeata. Lactantins de M. P. o. 51: Tliere Is some doubt whether we ehould com- 
pute the Sfteeji mouths from the moment of her exile, or from that of her es- 
cape. The expression of pervagata seems to denote the latter ; but In that ease 
we must suppose that the treatise of Laciantius was written after the first clnl 
war between Licinius and Constantine. See Ouper. p. 254. 

* Xta ilUs pudtcltla et conditio exftlo fuit. I^tantius de M. F. c, 51. He re- 
lates the misfortunes of the liinooent wife and dau^ter of mocletlan witb It 
very natural mixture of pity and exultation. 
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the sQooess, and the aspiring temper of Cpnstantin^ 
seem to mark him out as the aggressor; but the perfidious 
character of Lioinins justifies the most unfavorable su^ 
plcions, and by the faint light which history reflects on this 
transaction ** we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his 
arts against the authority of his colleague. Constantine had 
lately given his sister Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, U 
man of a considerable family and fortune, and had elevated 
his new kinsman to the rank of CsBsar. According to the 
system of government instituted by Diocletian, Italy, and 
perhaps Africa, were designed for his department m the 
empire. But the performance of the promised favor was 
either attended with so much delay, or accompanied with 
so many unequal conditions, that the fidelity of Bassianus 
was alienated rather than secured by the honorable distinc- 
tion which he had obtained. His nomination had been rati- 
fied by the consent of Licinius ; and that artful prince, by 
the means of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a 
secret and dangerous correspondence with the new Ctesar, 
to irritate his discontents, and to urge him to the rash enter- 
prise of extorting by violence what he might in vain solicit 
from the justice of Constantine. But the vigilant emperor 
discovered the conspiracy before it was ripe for execution ; 
and, after solemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, de- 
spoiled him of the purple, and inflicted the deserved punish- 
ment on his treason and ingratitude. The haughty refusal 
of Licinius, when he was required to deliver up the criminals 
who had taken refuge in his dominions, confirmed the sus- 
picions already entertained of his perfidy; and the indigni- 
ties offered at .^Emona, on the frontiers of Italy, to the 
statues of Constantine, became the signal of discord between 
the two princes.*’' 

The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Panno- 
Jiia, situated on the River Save, about fifty miles above Sir- 
mium.** From the inconsiderable forces which in this im- 

“ The euTious reader who ooneulte the Valeeian fragment, p. 713, will prob. 
ably aucuse me of giving a bold and licentloue paraphrase ; but if he conudeca 
it with attention, he will acknowledge that my interpretation is probable and 
ooneletent, 

» The situation of ^mona, or, as it is now called, Laybaeh, in Carniola 
(D’Anville, Gtotri'aphie Ancienne, tom. I. p. 187), may suggest a conjecture. As 
It lay to the norw-east of the Julian Alps, Uiat important territory became a nat- 
ural object of dispute between the sorerelgiis of Italy and of Illyrloum. 

Cibalis or cfbalie (whose name is etill preserved in the obscure ruins of 
Swllel) was situated about' fifty miles from Sirmium, the capital of Illyrlcum, 
and about one hundred from Taurunuin, or Belgrade, and the conflux of the 
Danube and the Save, The Roman garrisons and cities on those livers are finely 
illustrated by M. d’AiivUle, lii a memoir Inserted in I’Acaddmle dea luscrlptioia. 
tom. ixvill. 
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portAnt contest two snoh powerful monarchs brought into 
the field, it may be inferred that the one was suddenly pro- 
voked, and that the other was unexpectedly surprised. The 
emperor of the West had only twenty thousand, and the 
sovereign of the East no more than five and thirty thousand, 
men. The inferiority of number was, however, compensated 
by the advantage of the ground. Constantine had taken 
post in a defile about half a mile in breadth, between a steep 
hill and a deep morass, and in that situation he steadily ex- 
pected and repulsed the first attack of the enemy. He pur- 
sued his success, and advanced into the plain. But the vet- 
eran legions of Illyrioum rallied under the standard of a 
leader who had been trained to arms in the school of Prohus 
and Diocletian. The missile weapons on both sides were 
soon exhausted ; the two armies, with equal valor, rushed to 
a closer engagement of swords and spears, and the doubtful 
contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to a 
late hour of the evening, when the right wing, which Con- 
stantine led in person, made a vigorous and decisive charge. 
The judicious retreat of Licinius saved the remainder of his 
troops from a total defeat; but when he computed his loss, 
which amounted to more than twenty thousand men, be 
thought it unsafe to pass the night in the presence of an 
active and victorious enemy. Abandoning his camp and 
magazines, he marched away with secrecy and diligence at 
the head of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon 
removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. His diligence 
preserved his wife, his son, and his treasures, which he had 
deposited at Sirmium. Licinius passed through that city, 
and breaking down the bridge on the Save, hastened to col- 
lect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his flight he be- 
stowed the precarious title of Csesar on Valens, his general 
of the Illyrian frontier.®* 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a sec- 
ond battle no less obstinate and bloody than the former. 
The troops on both sides displayea the same valor and dis- 
cipline; and the victory was once more decided by the 
superior abilities of Constantine, who directed a body of five 
thousand men to gain an advantageous height, from whence, 
during the heat of the action, they attacked the rear of the 
enemy, and made a very considerable slaughter. The troops 
of Licinius, however, presenting a double front, still main- 


* ZoBlmu* (1. il pp. 90, 91) gives a very particular account pi tbls ;>att;e ; but 
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tamed their ground, till the approach of night put an end to 
the combat, and secured their retreat towards the mountains 
of Macedonia.*^ The loss of two battles, and of his bravest 
veterans, reduced the fierce spirit of Licinius to sue for 
peace. His ambassador Mistrianus was admitted to the 
audience of Constantine: he expatiated on the common 
topics of moderation and humanity, which are so familiar 
to the eloquence of the vanquished ; represented in the most 
insinuating language that the event of the war was still 
doubtful, whilst its inevitable calamities were alike perni- 
cious to both the contending parties ; and declared that he 
was authorized to jiropose a lasting and honorable peace in 
the name of the ttoo emperors his masters. Constantine re- 
ceived the mention of Valens with indignation and con- 
tempt. “It was not for such a purpose,” he sternly replied, 
“ that we have advanced from the shores of the western 
ocean in an uninterrupted course of combats and victories, 
that, after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, we should accept 
for our colleague a contemptible slave. The abdication of 
Valens is the first article of the treaty.”®' It was nec- 
essary to accept this humiliating condition ; and the un- 
happy Valens, after a reign of a few days, was deprived of 
the purple and of his life. As soon as this obstacle was 
removed, the tranquillity of the Roman world was easily re- 
stored. The successive defeats of Licinius had ruined his 
forces, but they had displayed his courage and abilities. 
His situation was almost desperate, but the efforts of despair 
are sometimes formidable, and the good sense of Constantine 
preferred a great and certain advantage to a third trial of 
the chance of arms. He consented to leave his rival, or, at 
he again styled Licinius, his friend and brother, in the pos- 
session of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt ; but the 
provinces of Pannoma, Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia, and 
Greece, were yielded to the Western empire, and the domin- 
ions of Constantine now extended from the confines of Cale- 
donia to the extremity of Peloponnesus. It was stipulated 
by the same treaty that three royal youths, the sons of em- 


’o ZoBlmus, 1, 11. pp. 92, ai. Anonym. Valeslan. p. 713. Tlie Epitomes furtiish 
some clrcunibtaiiees ; but they frequently confound the two wars between U- 
ciuius and Constantine. 

Petrus Patrldus in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27. if it should be thought that 
yaaSpoc Bignltles more properly a son-in-law, we might conjecture that Constan- 
tine, assuming the name as well as the duties of a father, had adopted his 
younger brq' hers and slstars. the children of Theodora. But in the best authors 
yapSpof sometimes Higniaes a husband, sometimes a fnther-in-law, and some, 
times a tlnsmau <n general. See Spanheim, Obserrat. ad Julian. Qrat. i. p. 72. 
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perors; c^obld be called to the hopes of the succession. 
■Crispus and the j^oung Constantine were soon afterwards 
declared Csesars in the West, while the younger Licinius 
was invested with the same dignity in the East. In this 
double proportion of honors, the conqueror asserted the 
superiority of his arras and power.” 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though 
it was embittered by resentment and jealousy, by the re- 
membrance of recent injuries, and by the apprehension of 
future dangers, maintained, however, above eight years, the 
tranquillity of the Roman world. As a very regular series 
of the Inmerial laws commences about this period, it would 
not be difficult to transcribe the civil regulations which em- 
ployed the leisure of Constantine. But the most important 
of ms institutions are intimately connected with the new 
system of policy and religion, which was not perfectly es- 
tablished till the last and peaceful years of his reign. There 
are many of his laws, which, as far as they concern the 
rights and property of individuals, and the practice of the 
bar, are more properly referred to the private than to the 
public jurisprudence of the empire; and he published many 
edicts of so local and temporary a nature, that they would ill 
deserve the notice of a general history. Two laws, how- 
ever, may be selected from the crowd ; the one for its 
importance, the other for its singularity ; the former for its 
remarkable benevolence, the latter for its excessive severity. 
1. The horrid practice, so familiar to tlie ancients, of expos- 
ing or murdering their new-born infants, was become every 
day more frequent in the provinces, and especially in Italy. 
It was the effect of distress; and the distress was princi- 
pally occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, and by 
the vexatious as well as cruel prosecutions of the officers of 
the revenue against their insolvent debtors. The less opu- 
lent or less industrious part of mankind, instead of rejoi- 
cing in an increase of family, deejned it an act of paternal 
tenderness to release their children from the impending 
miseries of a life which they themselves were unable to sujv 
port. The humanity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by 

Zofilmus, I. ii. p. 93. Anonym. Vsleslan. p. 713. Eutropius, x. T. Aurelius 
Victor, Kuseb. in Ctaron. Sozonieu, 1. 1. c. 2. Four of these wnters affirm that the 
piomotioiiof the Ctesurs waa an article of the treaty. It Is, however, certain, 
that the younger Constantine and Licinius were not yet bom ; and it is highly 
probable that the promotion was made the Istof March, A. D. 817. The treaty 
had probably stiyuilated that the two Ceesars might be created by the western, 
•nd one only by the eastern emperor ; but each of them reserved to Mmself the 
ohoice of the petsoua. 

32 
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Some recent and extraordinary inatanoea of deimair,* ea» 
gaged him to addreaa an edict to all the cities of It^y, and 
afterwards ot Africa, directing immediate and snmeient 
relief to be given to tliose parents who should produce befoi’e 
the magistrates the children whom their own poverty would 
not allow them to educate. But the promise was too liberal, 
and the provision too vague, to effect any general or penna- 
nent benefit.** The law, though it may merit some praise, 
■served rather to display than to alleviate the public distress. 
It still remains an authentic monument to contradict and con- 
found those venal orators, who were too well satisfied with 
their own situation to discover either vice or misery under 
the government of a generous sovereign.®* 2. The laws of 
Constantino against rapes were dictated with very little in- 
dulgence for the most amiable we.aknesses of human nature ; 
since the description of that crime was applied not only to 
the brutal violence which compelled, but even to the gentle 
seduction which might persuade, an unmarried woman, 
under the age of twenty-five, to leave the house of her 

•• Codex Tbeodoelan. 1. xi. tit. 27, tom. Iv. p. 188, with Godefroy’s obBervatlons. 
See likewise 1. v. tit. 7, 8. 

M Omiila (orle plaeita, doml prospera, annonst ubertate, fructuum eopll, £c. 
Panogyr. Vet. x. 38. This oration of Nazanus was pronounced on the day of the 
Qulu<iuennalla of the Csesare, the 1st of March, A. D. 821. 


* This explanation appears to me little probable. Godefroy has made a much 
more happy conjecture, Bupported by all the historical clrcuiuBtances which ro- 
tate to this edict. It was published the 12tli of May, A D. 316, at Naissus in Pan- 
nonia, the birthplace of CouBtaiitine. The 8th of October, in that jear, Con- 
stantine gained the tictory of Cibalis over Llcinlus. lie was yet niicertalii aa 
to the fate of the war : the Christians, no doubt, whom bo farored, had propli- 
esled his victory. Laclantins, then preceptor of Crispiis, had lust written his 
work upon Christianity (his Divine Institutes) , he had dedicated it to Constan- 
tine. Ill this book he bad inveighed with great force against infanticide, and the 
exposure of infants (1 vl. c. 20). Is It not probable that Constantine had reaii 
this work, that he had conversed on the subject with Lactantius, that ho was 
moreil, among other tilings by Die passage to which I have referied, and in the 
first transport of bis enthusiasm, he publ&hed the edict in question ? The whole 
of the edict bears the character of precipitation, of excitement (entrainemeiif), 
rather tiian of deliberate refteclion— the extent of the promises, the indeliiilte- 
ness of the means, of the conditions, and of the time during wlilch the parents 
might have a right to the succor of the state- Is there not reason to believe that 
the hiiinanity of Constantine wasiexcited bv the influence of Lactantius, by that 
of the principles of Christianity, and of uie Christians themselves, already In 
high esteem with tlie emperor, nather than by some “ extraord marti instances nf 
despair" ’ • * * See Hegewlsi'b, Essal Hist, sur its Finances Romaines. 

llie edict for Africa was not published till 322 : of that we may say In truth 
that its origin was ill the misery of the times. Afiica had suffered much from 
the cruelty of Maxentlus. Constantine says expresslv, that he had learned that 

S areiits, under the pressure of distress, were there selling their children. This 
ecree Is more distinct, more maturely deliberated, than the former ; the succor 
which was to he given to the parents, and the source from which it was to be de- 
rived, are determined. (Code Theod. 1. xi. tit. 27, c 2.) it the direct utility of 
these laws may not have been very extensive, they had at least the great and 
happy effect of establishing a decisive opposition between the principles of the 
government and those which, to this Ume, bad prevailed among the subjects of 
the empire — G. 
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toftrants. “The enccessful ravisher was punished with 
death ; and as if simple death was inadequate to the enormity 
of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, or torn in pieces by 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin’s declaration 
that she had been carried away with her own consent, 
instead of saving her lover, exposed her to share his tate. 
Ihe duty of a public prosecution was intrusted to the 
parents of the guilty or unfortunate mqid ; and if the senti- 
ments of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, 
and to repair by a subsequent marriage the honor of their 
family, they were themselves punished by exile and confis- 
cation. The slaves, whether male or female, who were con- 
victed of having been accessory to rape or seduction, were 
burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture of 
pouring down their throats a quantity of melted lead. As 
the crime was of a public kind, the accusation was per- 
mitted even to strangers. The commencement of the ac- 
tion was not limited to any temi of years, and the conse- 
quences of the sentence were extended to the innocent off- 
spring of such an irregular union.”®® But whenever the 
offence inspires less horror than the punishment, the rigor 
of penal law is obliged to give way to the common feelings 
of mankind. The most odious parts of this edict were 
softened or repealed in the subsequent reigns ;** and even 
Constantine himself very frequently alleviated, by partial 
acts of mercy, tlie stern temper of his general institutions. 
Such, indeed, was the singular humor of that emperor, who 
showed himself as indulgent, and even remiss, in the execu- 
tion of his laws, as he was severe, and even cruel, in the 
enacting of them. It is scarcely possible to observe a more 
decisive symptom of weakness, either in the character of 
the prince, or in the constitution of the government.®' 

The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by 
the military defence of the empire. Crispus, a youth of the 
most amiable character, who had received with the title of 
Caesar the command of the Rhine, distinguished his conduct 
as well as valor in several victories over the Franks and 

» See the edict oi Constantine, addressed to the Boman people, in the Theo- 
doslan Code, 1. lx, tit. tom. ill. p,,189. 

^ HIb son very fairly assigns the true reason of the repeal : “ Ne sub specie 
atrociorls judlclt allquu in ulciscendo crimine dilatlo uaeceretur.*’ Cod. Tbeod. 
tom. 111. p. 193, 

^ Kuaebius (In ViUl Constant. 1. 111. c. 1) chooses to affirm, tbat in the raljzn of 
this hero, the sword of justice hung idle In the hands of the mt^strates. Guse* 
blus himself (1. ir. o. 29, M), and the Theodosian Code, will Inform us that this 
excessive lenity was not otnug to the want either of atradous criminals or oi 
penal Uws. 
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AlemanDl; and taught the barbarians of that froatier t« 
dread the eldest son of Constantine, and the grandson of 
Oonstantius.'** The emperor bimself had assumed the more 
difficult and important province of the Danube. The Goths, 
who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian had felt the 
weight of the Roman arms, respected the power of the em- 
pire, even in the midst of its intestine divisions. But the 
strength of that warlike nation was now restored by a peace 
of near fifty years ; a new generation had arisen, who no 
longer remembered the misfortunes of ancient days; the 
Sarmatiana of the Lake Mseotis followed the Gothic stand- 
ard either as subjects or as allies, and their united force was 
poured upon the countries of Illyricum. Campona, Mar- 
gus, and Benonia,t appear to have been the scenes of several 
memorable sieges and battles ; and though Constantine en- 
countered a very obstinate resistance, he prevailed at length 
in the contest, and the Goths were compelled to purchase an 
ignominous retreat, by restoring the booty and prisoners 
which they had taken. Nor was this advantage sufficient 
to satisfy the indignation of the emperor. He resolved to 
chastise as well as to repulse the insolent barbarians who 
had dared to invade the territories of Rome. At the head 
of his legions he passed the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge which had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated 
into the strongest recesses of Dacia,’’* and, when he had in- 
flicted a severe revenge, condescended to give peace to the 
suppliant Goths, on condition that, as often as they were re- 
quired, they should supply his armies with a body of forty 
thousand soldiers.”” Exploits like these were no doubt 

“ Nazarlne in Panegyr. Vet. x. The victory of Crlspus over the Alemanni ia 
expressed on some medals.* 

See Zosimiu, 1. li. p. 9^94 ; though the narrative of that historian Is neither 
clear nor consistent. Tte Panegyric of OptatianuB (c. 23) mentions the alliance - 
of the Sarmatiaus with the Carpi and Getje, and points out the several fields of 
battle. It is supposed that the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the mouth of 
November, derived their origin from the success of this war. 

•w In the Caesars of Julian (u. 32B. Commentaire de Spaiiheim, p. 262). Con- 
stantine boasts, that he ha<i recovered the province (Dacia) which Trajan had 
subdued. But it is insinuated by Sllenus, that the conquests of Constantine 
were like the gardens of Adonis, which ffide and wither almost the moment they 
appear. 

uji Jornandes de Rebus Getiois, c. 21. I know uot whether we may entirely 
depend on his authority. Such an alliance has a very recent air, and scarcely is 
suited to the maxims oi the beginning of the fourth century. 


• Other medals are extant, the leyends of which commemorate the success of 
Constantine over the Sanuatians and other bai-baroua nations, Sabmatia 
DJEVJOTA. ViOTOBIA GoTHICA. DEBBI4.AT0RI QEXTICM BAABABOBUM. Ex- 
CPBBATOB OMMtiM OENTIDM. St. Martin, note on Le Beau,l. 188— M. 

t Campona, Old Buda, in Hungary ; Margua, Eastolats C. kollucaa ; Bonoaia. 
Wlddln, In M«sia.— G. and M 
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ftonorable to Constantine, and beneficial to the state, bat it 
may surely be (juestioned whether they can justify the ex-r 
operated jussertion of Eusebius, that all Scythia, as farae 
the extremity of the North, divided as it was into so many 
names and nations of the most various and sava^ manners, 
had been added by bis victorious arms to the Roman em- 
pire.*®* 

In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Con- 
stantine should any longer endure a partner of the empire. 
Confiding in the superiority of his genius and military power, 
he determined, without any previous injury, to exert them for 
the destruction of Licinius, whose advanced age and unpopu- 
lar vices seemed to offer a very easy conquest.*®' But the 
old emperor, awakened by the approaching danger, deceived 
the expectations of his friends, as well as of his enemies. 
Calling forth that spirit and those abilities bv which he had 
deserved the friendship of Galerius and the Imperial purple, 
he prepared himself for the contest, collected the forces of the 
East, and soon filled the plains of Hadrianople with his 
troops, and the straits of the Hellespont with his fleet. The 
army consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse ; and as the cavalry was drawn, for the 
most part, from Phrygia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a 
more favorable opinion of the beauty of the horses than of 
the courage and dexterity of their riders. The fleet was com- 
posed of three hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of 
oars. A hundred and thirty of these were furnished by 
Egypt and the adjacent coast of Africa. A hundred and 
ten sailed from the ports of Phoenicia and the isle of Cyprus ; 
and the maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caria were 
likewise obliged to provide a hundred and ten galleys. The 
troops of Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thes- 
salonica ; they amounted to above a hundred and twenty 
thousand horse and foot.*®^ Their emperor was satisfied with 
their martial appearance, and his army contained more sol- 
diers, though fewer men, than that of his eastern competi- 
tor. The legions of Constantine were levied in the warlike 
provinces of Europe ; action had confirmed their discipline, 

102 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. 1. c. 8. This paBBaee, however, Is taken 
from a seneral declamation on the greatness of Constantine, and not from anf 
parUcurar account of the Gothic war. 

102 Oonstantlnus tameii, vir ingens, et omnia efllcere nitens que animo pr»- 

E irasset, slmul princlpatum totlns orbis afTectans, l.iclnio bellum Intullt. 

utropius, X. 6. Zosimus, 1. 11. p. 89. The reasons which they have assigned for 
the fint dvll war may, with more propriety, be applied to the second. 

104 ^imuB, 1. 11. pp. Si, SB. 
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victory had elevated their hopes, and there 'were amoagtheni 
a great number of veterans, who, after seventeen gloriotis cam* 
paigns under the same leader, prepared themselves to deserve 
an honorable dismission by a last effort of their valor/**® But 
the naval preparations of Constantine were in every respect 
much inferior to those of Licinius, The maritime cities ol 
Greece sent their respective quotas of men and ships to the 
celebrated harbor of JPirasus, and their united forces consisted 
of no more than two hundred small vessels ; a very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with those formidable fleets which 
were equipjied and maintained by the republic of Athena 
during the Peloponnesian war/®* Since Italy was no longer 
the seat of government, the naval establishments of Misenum 
and Ravenna had been gradually neglected ; and as the ship- 
ping and mariners of the empire were supported by commerce 
rather than by war, it was natural that they should the most 
abound in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is 
only surprising that the eastern emperor, who possessed so 
great a superiority at sea, should have neglected the oppor- 
tunity of carrying an offensive war into the centre of his 
rival’s dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which 
might have changed the whole face of the war, the prudent 
Licinius expected the approach of his rival in a camp near 
Hadrianople, which he h.ad fortified with an anxious care 
that betrayed Ins apprehension of the event. Constantine 
directed his march from Thessalonica towards that part of 
Thrace, till he found himself stopped by the broad and 
rapid stream of the Ilebrus, and discovered the numerous 
army of Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of the hill, 
from the river to the city of Hadrianople. M.any days 
were spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes ; hut at length 
the obstacles of the passage and of the attack were removed 
by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. In this place we 
might relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, 
though it can scarcely be paralleled either in poetry or 
romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted to nis 
fortune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. 

Constantine was very attentive to the pri vllegca and comforts of hie fellow- 
veterans (Conveteraiil), as he now began to style them. See the Theodosiaii 
Code, 1. vll. tit. lU, turn. 11- pp. 419, 429. 

ue Wliilst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea, their fleet eon* 
slated of three, and afterwards of four, hiuidred galleys of three ranks of oars, 
all completely equipped and ready for immediate service. Tbe arsenal in the 
port of Piraius bad coet the republic a thousand talents, about two biindred and 
sixteen thousand pounds. See Thucydides de Bel. Felopou. 1, ii< c, 12, 

■las de Fortuna c. 19b 
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We are aesored that the valiant emperor threw himself into 
the River Hebrus, accompanied only by ttodm horsemen, 
and that by the effort or terror of his invincible arm, he 
broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men. The credulity of Zosimus prevailed 
so strongly over his passion, that, among the events of the 
memorable battle of Hadrianople, he seems to have selected 
and embellished, not the most important, but the most mar> 
vellous. The valor and danger oi Constantine are attested 
by a slight wound which he received in the thigh ; but it 
may be discovered even from an imperfect narration, and per- 
haps a corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no 
less by the conduct of the general than by the courage 
of the hero ; that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the enemy, 
■whose attention was diverted by the construction of a 
bridge, and that Licinius, perplexed by so many artful 
evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from lus advantageous 
post to combat on equal ground in tlie plain. The contest 
was no longer equal. His confused multitude of new levies 
was easily vanquished by the experienced veterans of the 
W est. Thirty-four thousand men are reported to have been 
slain. The fortified camp of Licinius was taken by assault 
the evening of the battle ; the greater part of the fugitives, 
who had retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves 
the next day to the discretion of the conqueror; and his 
rival, who could no longer keep the field, confined himself 
within the walls of Byzantium.^’ 

The siege of Byzantium, which was immediately under- 
taken by Constantine, was attended with great labor and 
uncertainty. In the late civil wars, the fortifications of 
that place, so justly considered as the key of Europe and 
Asia, had been repaired and strengthened ; and as long ns 
Licinius remained master of the sea, the garrison was much 
less exposed to the danger of fanyne than the army of the 
besiegers. The naval commanders of Constantine were 
summoned to his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet of Licinius, 
instead of seeking and destroying their feeble enemy, con- 
i'” ZoslmuB, 1. 11. pp. 9Q, P6. This great battle la described in the 'Valesian fra» 
tneiit (p. 714), 111 a clear though concise manner. “Licinius vero circum Hadrl- 
anopoUn maxlmo exercitu latera ardol montls implereiat; llluc toto aemine 
OonstantliiuB inilexit. Cum bellum terrft marique traheretur, qaamris per 
ardunm snis nitentibus, attamen dl8clplln& mllltari et felicitate, Constantinul 
Ucinil coufuaiuu et slue ordhio ageutem vlclt exercitum : levlter Icmotte aau* 
datoa.* 
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tbmed inactive in those narrow stmits, where its snpertoiity 
of numbers was of little use or advmit^e. Crispus, the 
emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the execution of 
this daring enterprise, which he performed with so much 
coura^ and success, that he deserved the esteem, and most 
probably excited the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lasted two days; and in the evening of the first, the 
contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual loss, 
retired into their respective harbors of Europe and Asia.' 
The second day, about noon, a strong south wind sprang 
Up, which carried the vessels of Crispus against the enemy ; 
and as the casual advantage was improved by his skilful 
intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete victory. A hun- 
dred and thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, 
escaped with the utmost difficulty to the shores of Chalce- 
don. As soon as the Hellespont was open, a plentiful 
convoy of provisions flowed into the camp of Constantine, 
who liad already advanced the operations of the siege. He 
constructed artificial mounds of earth of an equal height 
with the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers which 
were erected on that foundation galled the besieged with 
large stones and darts from the military engines, and the 
b.attoring rams had sliakeii the walls in several places. If 
Licinius persisted much lunger in the defence, he exposed 
himself to be involved in the ruin of the place. Before ho 
was surrounded, he prudently removed his person and 
treasures to Chalcedoii in Asia; and as he was always 
desirous of associating companions to the hopes and dangers 
of his fortune, he now hestoived the title of Cassar on Mar- 
tinianus, wlio exercised one of the most important offices of 
the empire.'” 

Such were still the resources, and such the abilities, of 
Licinius, that, after so many successive defeats, he collected 
in Bithynia a new army of fifty or sixty thousand men, 
while the activity of Constantine was employed in the 
siege of Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, how- 
ever, neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. A con- 
siderable part of his victorious army was transported over 

*<* Zoiimiis, 1. li. pp. 07, 98. ITie curront always sets out of the Hellespont ; 
and when it is assisted by a norOi wind, no veseel van attempt the passage. A. 
south wind renders the force of the current almost Imperceptible. See Toume- 
fort’s Voyage au Leraut. Let. xl. 

Aurelius. Victor. Zosimus. 1 . H. j>. 93. According to tlie latter, Martinlanus 
was Magister Offlcioriim (ha uses the Latin appellation in Greek). Some medals 
Mens to intimate, thatduring his short reigu be received the title of Augustas. 
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tiie &>8]>hora8 in small vessels, and the decisive engagement 
vras fought soon after their landing on the heights of Chry- 
sopolis, or, as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops of , 
Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill armed, and 
worse disciplined, made head against their conquerors with 
fruitless but desperate valor, till a total defeat, and the 
slaughter of five and twenty thousand men, irretrievably 
determined the fate of their leader.'^® He retired to Nioo- 
raedia, rather with the view of gaining some time for nego- 
tiation, than with the hope of any effectual defence. Con- 
stantia, his wife, and the sister of Constantine, interceded 
with her brother in favor of her husband, and obtained 
from his policy, rather than from his compassion, a solemn 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the sacrifice of 
Martinianus, and the resignation of the purple, Licinius 
himself should be permitted to pass the remainder of his 
life in peace and affluence. The behavior of Constantia, 
and her relation to the contending parties, naturally recalls 
the remembrance of that virtuous matron who was the 
sister of Augustus and the wife of Antony. But the tem- 
per of manlcind was altered, and it was no longer esteemed 
infamous for a Roman to survive his honor and indepen- 
dence. Licinius solicited and accepted the pardon of his 
offences, In id himself and his purple at the feet of his lord 
and master, "’as raised from the ground with insulting pity, 
was admitted the same day to the Imperial banquet, and 
Boon afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, which had 
been chosen for the place of his confinement.”^ His confine- 
ment was soon terminated by death, and it is doubtful 
whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, 
was suggested as the motive for his execution. According 
to the rules of tyranny, he was accused of forming a con- 
spiracy, and of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the barbarians; but as he was never convicted, either by 
his own conduct or by any legal evidence, we may perhaps 
be allowed, from his weakness, to presume his innocenoe.^*- 

110 Eusebius (in VltA Constantin. 1. il. c. IS, IT) ascribes this decisive victoix to 
the pious pravers of the emperor. The Valesian fragment (p. 714) mentions a 
body of Gotbiu auxiliaries, under their chief Allquaca, who adhered to the party 
of Licinius. 

Zoslmus, 1. ii. p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome. Anonym. Valesian. p. 

714. 

n* Contra roHglonem sacramentl Thessalonic® privatus occisus est. EutropliiB, 
X. 6 ; and his evidence is conilrmed by .leiome Uu Chronic.) as well ns by Zosl- 
mus, 1. 11. p. 102. The Valesian writer is the only one who mentions the soldiers, 
and it is Zonaras alone who calls in the assistance of the senate. Eusebius pru- 
dently slides over this delicate transaction. But Sozomen, a century afterwardl^ 
ventures to assert the treasonable practices of Licinius, 
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The memory of Liciniua waa branded* with hk 

statues were thrown down, and by a hasty edicts of such 
miscfaievous tendency that it was almost immediately cor- 
rected, all his laws, and all the judicial proceedings of his 
reign, were at once abolished.”* By this victory of Con- 
stantine the Boman world W'as again united under the 
authority of one emperor, thirty-seven years after Diocletian 
had divided his power and provinces with his associate 
Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, 
from his first assuming the purple at York, to the resigna- 
tion of Licinius, at Nicomedia, have been related with some 
minuteness and precision, not only as the events are in 
themselves both interesting and important, but still more as 
they contributed to the decline of the empire by th^ expense 
of blood and treasure, and by the perpetual increase, as well 
of the taxes, as of the military establishment. The founda- 
tion of Constantinople, and the establishment of Che Christian 
religion, were the immediate and memorable consequences 
of this revolution. 

u« se« the Tbeodoalan Code, 1. xv. tit. 15, tom. r. pp. 404, 403. Th«*e edict* of 
Constantliie betray a degree of paiiion and precipitancy very imb^coming the 
character of a lawgiver. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PROGRESS OP i'HE CHRISTIAIf RELIGIOIT, AND THE SEN 
TIMENTS, MANNERS, NUMBERS, AND CONDITION OP THE 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS.* 

A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progress and 
establishment of Christianity may be considered as a very 
essential part of the history of the Roman empire. While 
that great body was invaded by open violence, or under- 
mined by slow decay, a pure ana humble religion gently in- 
sinuated itself into the minds of men, gi'ew up in silence 
and obscurity, derived new vigor from opposition, and 
finally erected the triumphant banner of the Cross on the 
ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. 
After a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that 
religion is still professed by the nations of Europe, the most 
distinguished portion of human kind in arts and learning as 
well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of the Europeans, 
it has been widely diffused to the more distant shores of 
Asia and Africa ; and by the means of their colonies has 
been firmly established from Canada to Chili, in a world 
unknown to the ancients. 

But this enquiry, however useful or entertaining, is at- 
tended with two peculiar difficulties. The scanty and sus- 
picious materials of ecclesiastical history seldom enable us 
to dispel the dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the 
church. The great law of impartiality too often obliges us 
to reveal the imperfections oi the , uninspired teachers and 
believers of the gospel ; and, to a careless observer, tAeir 
faults may seem to cast a shade on the faith which they 
professed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, and the 
fallacious triumph of the Infidel, should cease as soon as 

* In spite of my resolution, I.ardner led me to look througli the famous flf. 
teenth and sixteenth chapters of Gibbon. 1 could not lay them down without 
finishing them. The causes assimed, in the fifteenth chapter, for the (Ilffpslan 
of Cbristlauity, must, no doubt, have contributed to It materially; bnt I doubt 
whether be saw them all. Perhaps thoee which he enumerates are among the 
most obvioiu. They might all be safely adopted by a Christian writer, with soma 
eaaiige In the language aud manner, Mackvnloah ; see AtJ'e, 1. p. 244, — M. 
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they recollect not only hy whom, but likewise to whom, the 
Divine revelation was given. The theologian may indulge 
the pleasing task of describing Religion as she descended 
from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A more melan- 
choly duty is imposed on the historian. He must discover 
the inevitable mixture of error and corruption which she 
contracted m a long residence upon earth, among a weak 
and degenerate race of beings.* 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what 
means the Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory 
over the established religions of the earth. To this inquiry 
an obvious but satisfactory answer may be returned ; that 
it was owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine it- 
self, and to the ruling providence of its great Author. But 
as truth and reason seldom find so favorable a reception in 
the world, and as the wisdom of Providence frequently con- 
descends to use the passions of the human heart, and the 
general circumstances of mankind, as instruments to execute 
its purpose, we may still be permitted, though with becoming 
submission, to ask, not indeed what were the first, but what 
were the secondary causes of the rapid growth of the Chris- 
tian church. It will, perhaps, appear that it was most effec- 
tually favored and assisted by the five following causes : I. 
The inflexible, and, if we may use the expression, the intol- 
erant zeal of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and unsocial 
spirit which, instead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles 
from embracing the law of Moses.t II. The doctrine of a 
future life, improved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important truth. III. 
The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive churcli. 
IV. The pure and austere morals of the Christians. V. The 
union and discipline of the Christian republic, which gradu- 

* The art of Qibbon, or at least the unfair impression produced by these two 
memorable chapters, eouslsta in <;oiifounding together, in one uiidlstinguishable 
mass, tbeoriain and npostolic pi opagaUou oftlie Christian religion with its later 
progress. The main question, the divine origin of the religion, is dexterously 
eluded or speciously conceded ; his plan enables him to commence his account, 
in most parts, below the apoatolic times and it is only by the strength of the dark 
coloring with which he has brought out the failings and the follies of succeeding 
ages, that a shadow of doubt and suspicion is thrown back on the primitive 
period of Christianity. Divest this whole passage of the latent sarcasm betrayed 
by the subsequent tone of the whole disquisition, and It might commence a 
CuTlstlau history, wiltteji in the most Christian spirit of candor.— M. 

t Though we are thus far agreed with respect to the inflexibility and intoler- 
ance of Christian seal, yet, as to the principle from which It was derived, we ar<n 
toto cffilo, divided in opinion. You deduce it from the Jewish religion ; 1 would 
refer it to a more adequate and a more obvious source, a full persuasion of tba 
truth of Christianity. Watson, Letters to Uibbon,i, 9. — M. 
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ally formed an independent and increasing state in the heart 
of the Roman empire. 

I. We have already described the religious harmony of 
the ancient world, and the facility * with which the most dif- 

* This fadllW not always preTsnted intolerance, which seems inherent In 
the religious spirit, when armed with authority. The separation of the ecclesl* 
astical and civil power appears to be the only means of at once maintaliiing 
religion and tolerance ; but this is a very modern notion. The passions, whleu 
mingle themselves with opinions, made the Pagans very often intolerant and 
perseuutors ; witness the Persians, the Egyptians, even the Qreeks and Uoniane. 

1st. T/ie /*er«ians.— Cambyses, conqueror of the Egyptians, condemned to 
death the magistrates of Memphis, because they had oncred divine honors to 
their god. Apis : be caused the god to be brought before him, struck him with 
his dagger, commanded the priests to be scourged, and ordered a general massacre 
of all the Egyptians who should be found celebrating the festival of Apis ; be 
caused all the statues of thegods to be burnt. Not content with this intolerance, 
he sent an army to reduce the Ammoniana to slavery, and to set on dre the tem- 
ple In which Jupiter delivered his oracles. See Herod, ill. 25 — 29, 37. 

Xerxes, during bis liivaaton of Greece, acted on the same principles ; he de- 
stroyed all the temples of Greece and Ionia, except that of Ephesus. See Pans. 
1. vii. p. 533, and x. p. 887. Strabo, 1. liv. p. 941. 

2d. The Egyptia,n».—They thought thombelves defiled when they had drunk 
from the same cup or eaten at the same tabic with a man of a dinerent belief 
from their own. “ He who has voluntarily killed any sacred animal is punished 
with death ; but if any one, even Involuntarily, has killed a cat or an Ibis, he 
cannot escape the extreme penalty : the people drag him away, treat him in the 
most cruel manner, sometimes without wait'ng tor a judicial sentence. * • • 
Even at the time when King Ptolemy was not yet the acknowledged friend of 
the Roman people, while the multitude were paying court with all possible 
attention to the strangers who came from Italy * ♦ a Ifoman having killM a cat, 
the people rushed to Ills liouse, and neither the entreaties of the nobles, whom 
the king sent to them, nor the terror of the Roman name, were sufficiently power- 
ful to rescue the man from punishment, though he had committed the crimo 
involuntarily ” Diod. Sic. i. 8.3. Juvenal, in his 13th Satire, describes the san- 
guinary conflict between the inliabitaiits of Ombos and of Tcntyra, from religious 
animosity. The fury was carried so far, that the conquerors tore and devoured 
the quivering limbs of the conquered. 

Ardet adhuc Ombos et Tentyra, summus utrlnque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod iiiiimna vicinoriim 
Odit uterque locus ; quuni solos credat habendos 
Esse Deos quoe ipse colit. Sat. xv. v. 85- 

3d. The Greeks.— ' Lot us not here,” sa.vs the Abb^ Guende, “refer to the 
cities of Peloponnesus and their severity against atheism ; the Ephesians pros- 
ecuiing Heraclitus for Impiety; the Greeks armed one against the other by 
religious zeal, in the Amphictyonic war. Let ns say nothing either of the fright- 
ful cruelties inflictod by three successors of Alexander upon Oie Jews, to force 
them to abandon their religion, nor of Antiochus expelling the philosophers from 
his states. i,et us not seek our proofs of intolerance so far off. Atlieue, the 
polite and learned Athens, will supply us with sufficient examples. Every 
citizen made a public and solemn vowio conform to the religion of his country, to 
defend it, and to cause it to be respected. An^xiness law severely punishea all 
discourses against the gods ; and a rigid decree ordered the denunciation of all 
who should deny their existence. • • • The practice was In unison with the 
se verity of the law. The proceedings commenced against Protagoras; a price 
set upon the head of Tiiagoras ; the danger of Alcimades ; Aristotle obliged to 
fly ; Stilpo banished ; Anaxagoras hardly escaping death ; Pericles himself, after 
all his services to his country, and all the glory he had acc^ulred, compelled to 
appear before Uie tribunals and mak e his defence ; * * a priestess executed for 
having Introclaced strange gods ; Socrates condemned and drinking the hemlock , 
because he was accused of not recognizing those of Ills country, &c.; these facts 
attest too loudly, to be called in question, the religious intolerance of the most 
humane and enlightened people in Greece.” Lettres de quelques Julfs k Mons. 
Voltaire, i. p. 221 (Compare Bentley on Freethinking, from which much of this is 
derived)— M. 

4th. The Jlomans.— The laws of Rome were not less express and severe. The 
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ferent and even hostile nations erahraoed, or at least re. 
speeted, each other’s superstitions. A single people refused 
to join in the oominon intercourse of manKind. The Jews, 
who, under the Assyrian and Persian monarcnies, had 
languished for many ages the most despised portion of their 
slaves,’ emerged from obscurity under the successors ol 
Alexander ; and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in 
the East, and afterwards in the West, they soon excited the 
curiosity and wonder of other nations.® The sullen obsti- 
nacy with which they maintained their peculiar rites and un- 
social manners seemed to mark them out as a distinct species 
of men, who boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their 
implacable hatred to the rest of human kind.* Neither the 

1 Oum Abb^ob penes, Medosgue, et rersas Orlens full, despectiBBima pars 
Berrientium. Tacit. Hist. v. 8. Iferodotaa, wlio visited Asia wbifst it obeyeu the 
last ot thoae empiret, Blishtly mentions the SyriaiiB ot Palestine, who, according 
to their own coiifesalon, had rocelvedllroin £gypt the rite ol clrcu incision. See 
1. il. c. 104. 

t Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. Dion Cassius, 1, xxxvii. p. 121. Tacit Hist. t. 1— a. 
Justin, xxxvl. 2, 3. 

• Tradldit arcano guscunque volwnine M oees, 

Non monBtrnre vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 

„ QutBsltutn ad foutein soloB deducere verpoB. 

The letter ot this law Is not to be found in the present volume of Moses. But 
the wise) the humane Maimonldes openly teaches that If an idolater fall into the 


intolerance of foreign rell^ons reaches, with the Komans, as high as the laws of 
the twelve tables; the priTnildtlons were afterwauls renewed at different times. 
Intolerance did not discontinue under the emperors; witness the counsel of 
Mmeenas to Augustus. This counsel is so reniarkuLile, that 1 tliink it right to 
Insert it entire. "Honor the gods yourself,” says Miecenas to Augustus, "In 
every way according to the usage of your aiiccHtors. and compel (dravica^c) others 
to worship them. Hate and puiilsu tliose who introduce strange gods {rov? be 6ij 
(ti'i^onTae fiierti Kai icdXa<E), not only for the saJfe of the gods (he who despises 
them will respect no one), but because those who introduce new gods engage a 
multitude of persons in foreign laws and customs. From hence arise unions 
bound by oaths, and confederacies, and associations, things dangerous to a 
monarchy.” Dion Cass. 1. il. o. 36. (But, though some may differ from it, see 
Gibbon’s just observation on this passage In Dion Cassius, eh. xvi. note 117 ; 
impugned. Indeed, by M. Gnizot, note in loc.)— M. 

Even the laws which the tihilosophers of Athens and of Home wrote for their 
Imaginary republics are intolerant. Plato does not leave to his citizens freedom 
of religious wotship ; and Cicero expressly prohibits them from having other 
gods than those of the state. L.ettres de quclques Juifs a Mens. Voltaire, i. p. 
?26 — G. 

According to M. Guizot’s justlremaiks. religious intolerance will always ally 
itself with the passions of man, however different those passions may be. In the 
instances quoted above, with tge Persians it was the pnde ot despoiism ; to con- 

S uei the godc of a country wasHIie lost mark of subjugation. 'With the Egyp- 
ans, it was the gross Fctlchism of the superstitious populace, and the local 
jealousy of neighboring towns. In Greece, jiersecution was in general connected 
with political party ; in Home, with the stem supremacy of the law and the 
interests of the state. Gibbon has been mistaken In attributing to the tolerant 
apiiit Ol Paranlsm that which arose out of the peciill.'ur oircumerances of the 
times. Ist The decoy of the old Polytheism, through the progress of reason and 
intelligence, and the prevalence of philosophical opinions among the higher 
order-*. 2d. The Homan character. In which tlie poiiiiAl always predominated 
over the religious part- The Bomana were contented with having bowed the 
world to a uniformity of subjection to their power, and egred not for estab.ishing 
the (to them) leas important uniformity of religion.— Jd. 
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T^Ienoe of Astioehas, D<Mr tine arts of Herod, nor the example 
of the oiroumjaoent nations, ooold ever persuade the Jews to 
associate with the institutions of Hoses the elegant mytholo^ 
of the Glreeks.* According to the maxims of universal tol- 
eration, the Romans protected a superstition which they 
despised.* The polite Augustus condescended to give orders 
that sacrifices should be offered for his prosperity in the 
temple of Jerusalem ; • while the meanest of the posterity of 
Abraham, who should have paid the same homage to the 
Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been an object of abhor* 
rcnce to himself and to his brethren. But the moderation 
of the conquerors was iasufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed and scandal- 
ized at the ensigns of paganism, which necessarily introduced 
themselves into a Roman province.'^ The mad attempt of 
Caligula to place his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem 
was defeated by the unanimous resolution of a people who 
dreaded death much less than such an idolatrous profana- 
tion." Their attachment to the Jaw of Moses was equal to 

water, a Jew ought not to Bare him from instant death. See Baanage, Histolrs 
d.e« Jalfa, 1. Ti. <i. 28.* 

* A Jewish ieot, which indulged theroselveB in a eort of occasional conformity, 
derived from Herod, by whose example and authority they liad been seduced, 
the name of Herodians. But their numbers were so inconsiderable, and their 
duration so short, that Josephus has not thought them worthy of his notice. 
See Frideaux’s Connection, vol. it. p. 285.t 

“ Cicero pro Flacco, o. 28.t 

•Philo do l/cgatione. Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual sacrifice. 
Tet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius expreseed towards the 
temple of Jerusalem. See Suetou. in August, c. 93, and Casaobon’s notes on that 
passage. 

’ See, in particular, Joseph. Antiqultat xvll. 6, zviii. 3 ; and de Bell. Judaic. 
1 . 33, and 11. 9, edit. Harercamp.J 

* Jussi a Calo Cscsare, elBgiem ejus in templo locare, arma potius anmpsere. 

Tacit. Hist. V. 9. Philo and Josephus give a very circumstantial, but a very 
rhetorical, account of this transaction, which exceedingly perplexed the governor 
of Syria. At the first mention of this Idolatrous proposal, I Ing Agrippa fainted 
away ; and did not recover his senses until the third day. (Hist, of Jews, il. 181, 
&c.) 

* It is diametrically opposed to its spirit and to its letter ; see, among other 
passages, Deut. x. 18, 19, (Qod) lovetb the stranger in giving him food and 
raiment. Love ye, thoreiore, the stranger : for ye were strangers in the land of 
Lgynt.” Comp. Lev. xxiil. 2S. Juvenm is a sattrlst, whose strong expressions 
can uardly be received as histoiic evidence a and he wrote after the horrible 
cruelties of the Bomans, which, during and after the war, might give some cause 
for the complete isolation of the Jew from the rest of the worloT The Jew was 
a bigot, but his religion was not the only source at his bigotry. After how many 
centuries of mutual wrong and hatred, which had still further estranged the Jew 
from mankind, did Maimonides write 7— M. 

t The Herodians were proliably more of a polltlcBl party than a religloas sect, 
though Gibbon is most likely right as to their occasional conformity. See Hist, 
of the Jews ii. 108.— M. 

% The edicts of Julius Csesar, and of some of the cities In Asia Minor (Krebs. 
Decret. pro Judscis), in favor of the nation in general, or of the Asiatde Jews, 
speak a different language.— M. 

{ This was during the government of Pontius Pilate. (Hist, of Jews, 11. 1S6.) 
Probably in part to avoid this collision, the Roman governor, in general, resided 
at C»sarea.->0M. 
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and detdtiott, as it was contracted into a narrow diaiiB<^^ 
ran with tb» strength, and sometimes with the fury, of w 
toirent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared so odious or 
BO ridicttlous to the ancient world, assumes a more awful 
olMwacter, since Providence has deigned to reveal to us the 
mysterious history of the chosen people. But the devout 
and even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic religion, so 
conspicuous among the Jews who lived under the second 
temple, becomes still more surprising, if it is compared with 
the stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. When the law 
was given in thunder from Mount Sinai, when the tides of 
the ocean and the course of the planets were suspended for 
the convenience of the Israelites, and when temporal rewards 
and punishments were the immediate consequences of their 
piety or disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebel- 
lion against the visible majesty of their Divine King, placed 
the idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and 
imitated every fantastic ceremony that was practised in the 
tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of Pbcenicla.* As the 
protection of Heaven was deservedly withdrawn from the 
ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportionable degree 
of vigor and purity. The contemporaries of Moses and 
Joshua had beheld with careless indifference the most amaz- 
ing miracles. Under the pressure of every calamity, the 
belief of those miracles has preserved the Jews of a later 
period from the universal contagion of idolatry ; and in 
contradiction to every known principle of the human mind, 
that singular people seems to have yielded a stronger and 
more ready assent to the traditions of their remote ancestors 
than to the evidence of their own senses.^® 

° For the enuznerstiOQ of tlie Syrian and Arabian deities, it mav be obseir^ 
that Milton has oomuiisM in one hundred and thirty very beautiful lines the 
two large and learned syntagmas which Selden had composed ou that abstruse 
subject. 

'u “ How long trill thlf people pfbroke me? and how long will it be ere they 
believe me, for all the gig'M whieli I hate shown among them?” (Numbers xiv 
11.) It would be easy, bi.t it would be unbecoming, to justify the complaint of 
the Deity from the wbolo tenor of the Mosaic history.* 


* Among a rude and mrbarons people, religtous impressions are easily made, 
and are as soon efTacea. The ignorance which multiplies imaginary wonders, 
would weaken or destrie the effect of real miracle. At the peiiM of the Jewish 
history, referred to in Cie passage from Numbers, their fears predominated over 
their luitb,— the fears of an unwarlike people, just rescued from debssing 
Mavery, and command^id to attack a Seroe, a well-armed, a gigantic, and a far 
more numerous race, tae Inhabitants of Cariagn. As to thie frequent apostasy of 
Hie Jews, their r«Ugitm was bej’ond their state of civilization. Nor Is IVuHcom- 
mon for a people to cling with passionate attachment to that of which, at first. 
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The Jewish rdigien tree admirably fitted for deloDoe, but 
it w«MS never designed for oonqaest ; and it seems probable 
that tlie -namber of pi-oselytes was never mnch aa|>erior to 
that of apostates. The divine promises were originally 
made, and the distingnishing rite of cironmoision was 
enjoined, to a single family. When the posterity of Abraham 
had mnltiplied like the sands of the sea, the Deity, from 
whose mouth they received a system of laws and ceremonies, 
declared himself the proper and as it were the national God 
of Israel ; and with the most jealous care separated his 
favorite people from the rest of mankind. The conquest of 
the land of Caanan was accompanied with so many wonder- 
ful and with so many bloody circumstances, that the victori- 
ous Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable hostility with 
all their neighbors. They had been commanded to extirpate 
some of the most idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the 
divine will had seldom been retarded by the weakness of 
humanity. With the other nations they were forbidden to 
contract any marriages or alliances ; and the prohibition of 
receiving them into the congregation, which in some oases 
was perpetual, almost always extended to the third, to the 
seventh, or even to the tenth generation. The obligation of 
preaching to the Gentiles the faith of Moses had never been 
inculcated as a precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined 
to impose it on themselves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens that unsocial people 
was actuated by the selfish vanity of the Greeks, rather 
than by the generous policy of Rome. The descendants of 
Abraham were flattered by the opinion that they alone were 
the heirs of the covenant, and they were apprehensive of 
diminishing the value of their inheritance by sharing it too 
easily with the strangers of the earth. A larger acquain- 
tance with mankind extended their knowledge without cor- 
recting their prejudices ; and whenever the God of Israel 
acquired any new votaries, he was much more indebted to 
the inconstant humor of polytheism than to the active zeal 
of his own missionaries.” The religion of Moses seems to 
be instituted for a particular country as well as for a single 

“ All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very ably tre*ted by 
Basnage, Hist, des JuUs, 1. vi. c. 6. 7. ' 


they oonld not appreciate the value. Patriotism and national pride will con- 
tend, even to death, for political rights which have been forced upon a reluctant 
people. The Christian may at least retort, with justice, that the ^at sign of his 
rdiglon, the resnrreetlon of Jesus, was most ardently believed, and most reso. 
hit^ Mserted I 7 the eye-witnesses of the fact,— M. 

88 
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nation ; and if a stricst obedience had been paid to the order, 
that every male, three times in the year, sbonld present 
himself bafore the Lord Jehovah, it vrould have been irri- 

E ossible that the Jews could ever have spread themselves 
eyond the narrow limits of the promised land.” That ob- 
stacle was indeed removed by the destruction of the temple 
of Jerusalem ; but the most considerable part of the J ewish 
religion was involved in its destruction ; and the Pagans, 
who had long wondered at the strange report of an empty 
sanctuary,” were at a loss to discover what could be the 
object, or w'hat could be the instruments, of a worship 
which was destitute of temples and of altars, of priests and 
of sacrifices. Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still as- 
serting their lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead 
of courting, the society of strangers. They still insisted 
with inflexible rigor on those parts of the law which it was in 
their power to practise. Their peculiar distinctions of days, 
of meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome obser- 
vances, were so many objects of disgust and aversion for 
the other nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were 
diametrically opposite. The painful and even dangerous 
rite of circumcision was alone capable of repelling a willing 
proselyte from the door of the synagogue.” 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to 
the world, armed with the strength of the Mosaic law, and 
delivered from the weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal 
for the truth of religion, and the unity of God, was as care- 
fully inculcated in the new .as in the ancient system ; and 
W'hatever was now revealed to mankind concerning the na- 
ture and designs of the Supreme Being was fitted to in- 
crease their reverence for that mysterious doctrine. The 
divine authority of Moses and the prophets was admitted, 
and even established, as the firmest basis of Christianity. 
From the beginning of the world, an uninterrupted series 
of predictions had announced and prepared the long-ex- 
pected coming of the Messiah, who, in compliance with the 
gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been more frequently 

a See Exod. xxiiv.23, Deut. xvl. 16, the commentatoTS, and a very sensible 
note In the Universal History, vol. 1. p. 603, edit. fol. 

When Pompey, using or abusing the right of coinmest, entered into the 
Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazenient, “Nullil lutus Deam etligie, 
vaouam sedem et inaula aruona.” Tacit. Hist. v. 9. It was a popular sayuig, 
with regard to the Jews, 

NU printer nubes et coeli numen adorant. 

UA second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian 
proselyte. The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the con^ 
version of sttaugers, njay bo seen in Baenage, Hlstoire des Juifs, 1. vi. c. 6. 
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represented under the character of a King ana Conq^ueror, 
than under that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of 
^d. Bv his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect jd^rifices of 
the temple were at once consummated and abolished. The 
ceremonial law, which consisted only of types and figures, 
was succeeded by a pure and spiritual worship equally 
adapted to all climates, as well as to every condition of 
mankind ; and to the initiation of blood was substituted a 
more harmless initiation of water. The promise of divine 
favor, instead of being partially confined to the posterity of 
Abraham, was univers.ally proposed to the freeman and the 
slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to 
the Gentile. Every privilege that could raise the proselyte 
from earth to heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure 
his happiness, or even gratify that secret pride which, under 
the semblance of devotion, insinuates itself into the human 
heart, was still reserved for the members of the Christian 
church ; but at the same time all mankind was permitted, 
and even solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, which 
was not only proffered as a favor, but imposed as an obliga- 
tion. It became the most sacred duty of a new convert to 
diffuse among his friends and relations the inestimable 
blessing which he had received, and to warn them against 
a refusal that would be severely punished as a criminal dis- 
obedience to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful 
Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of 
the synagogue was a work, however, of some time and of 
some difficulty. The Jewish converts, who acknowledged 
Jesus in the character of the Messiah foretold by their an- 
cient oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue 
and religion ; but they obstinately adhered to the ceremo- 
nies of their ancestors, and were desirous of imposing them 
on the Gentiles, who continually augmented the number of 
believers. These Judaizing Christisyis seem to have argued 
with some degree of plausibility from the divine origin of 
the Mosaic law, and from the immutable perfections of its 
great Author. They affirmed, the Being who is the 

same through all eternity had designed to abolish those 
sacred rites which had served to distinguish his chosen peo- 
ple, the repeal of them would have been no less clear and 
solemn than their first promulgation ; that, instead of those 
frequent declarations which either suppose or assert the 
perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been rep- 
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resented as a provisionary scheme intended to last only to 
the coming of the Messiah, who should instruct mankind la 
a more perlteot mode of faith and of worship ; that the 
Messiah himself, and his disciples who conversed with him 
on earth, instead of authorizing by their example the most 
minute observances of the Mosaic law,^® would have pub- 
lished to the world tlie abolition of those useless and obso- 
lete ceremonies, without suffering Christianity to remain 
during so many yeara obscurely confounded among the 
sects of the Jewish church. Arguments like these appear 
to have been used in the defence of the expiring cause of 
the Mosaic law ; but the industry of our learned divines 
has abundantly explained the ambiguous language of the 
Old Testament, and the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic 
teachers. It was proper gradually to unfold the system of 
the gospel, and to pronounce, with the utmost caution and 
tenderness, a sentence of condemnation so repugnant to the 
inclination and prejudices of the believing Jews. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively 
proof of the necessity of those precautions, and of the deep 
impression which the Jewish religion had made on the 
minds of its sectaries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusa- 
lem were all circumcised Jews; and the congregation over 
which they presided united the law of Moses with the doc- 
trine of Christ.^'' It was natural th.at the primitive tradi- 
tion of a church which was founded only forty days after 
the death of Christ, and was governed almost as raauy years 
under the immediate inspection of his apostle, should be re- 
ceived as the standard of orthodoxy.^® The distant churches 
very frequently appealed to the authority of their venerable 
Parent, and relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution 
of alms. But when numerous and opulent societies were 
established in the great cities of the empire, in Antioch, 

’5 These arguments wore urged with great ingenuity by the >Tew Orobio, and 
refuted Tvith equal ingenullyaad candor by the Christian Llniborch See Uia 
A mica Collatio (It well deserves that name), or account of the dispute between 
Uiem. 

1® Jesus . . . elrcumoisus erat ; cib’s iitebatur .Tudaicis ; vestitfi gimlli ; pur- 
galos scahie mittebat ad sacerdotes , Paschat-i et alios dies festos rellglosfe obser- 
vabat : Si quoB sanavit sabbaUio, oeteiidit non tanliim ex lege, sed ex roceptis 
sententiis, 'alia opera sal'betbo non interdict,!. Grolius de Verltate IteHgioniB 
Christiana), 1. v, c. 7. A little afterwards (o. 12) be expatiates on ^e condescen- 
sion of the apostles. 

n Piene omnes Christum Deum eub legls observatlone credebant. Sulploiu* 
Beyerus, i] 31. See Eusebius, Hist, Ectlesiast. 1. iv. e. 3. 

t* Mosbeim de Rebus Christianisante Constantinum Magnum, p. 163. In this 
masterly performance, which 1 shall often have occasion to quote, he enter* 
much more fully into the state of the primitive church, thsoi he has an opportia 
nity of doing in his General History. 
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Al^anctria, Epheans, Corinth, and Rome, the revereno® 
which Jerusalem bad inspired to nil the Christian colonies 
insensibly diminished. The Jewi-h conv^erts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who had laid the 
foundations of the church, soon found themselves over- 
whelmed by the increasing multitudes, that from all the 
various religions of polytheism enlisted under the banner 
of Christ ; and the Gentiles, who, witb the approbation of 
their peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable weight 
of the Mosaic ceremonies, at length refused to their more 
scrupulous brethren the same toleration which at first they 
had humbly solicited for their own practice. The ruin of 
the temple, of the city, and of the public religion of the 
Jews, was severely felt by the Nazarenes ; as in their man- 
ners, though not in their faith, they maintained so intimate 
a connection with their impious countrymen, whose misfor- 
tunes were attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and 
more justly ascribed by the Christians to the wrath, of the 
Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes retired from the ruins of 
Jerusalem * to the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, 
where that ancient church languislied above sixty years in 
solitude and obscurity.^® They still enjoyed the comfort 
of making frequent and devout visits to the IToli/ City, and 
the hope of being one day restored to those seats which 
both nature and religion taught them to love as well as to 
revere. But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the measure of 
their calamities ; and the Romans, exasperated by their re- 
peated rebellions, exercised the rights of victory with un- 
usual rigor. The emperor founded, under the name of 
^lia Capitolina, a new city on Mount Sion,“ to which ho 
gave the privileges of a colony ; and denouncing the se- 
verest penalties against any of the Jewish people who 
should dare to approach its precincts, he fixed a vigilant 
garrison of a Roman cohort to enfpree the execution' of his 

If Eusebius, 1. lii. c. 5. Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclestast. p. 605. During lliia occa- 
sional aJbiHeiiee. the bishop and church of Pella still retainod the title of Jerusa- 
lem. In the sa.ue maiiiier, the Homan pontills resided seventy years at Avignon: 
and the patriarchs of Alexandria have long since truiisferred their episcopal 
seat to Cairo, 

20 Biou Cassius, 1. Ixlx. The exll^ of the Jewish nation from Jerusalem U 
attested by Aristo of Pella (apud Euseb. 1. Iv. c. C). ajid is mentioned by several 
ecclesiastical writers ; though some of them too hastily extend this iuterdlctiun 
V> the whole country of Palestine. 


• This is Incorrect ; all the tradition concur in placing the abandonment of 
the city by the Chrlatiaiis. not only before It was in riiiiui, but before the siege 
liad comnieuoed. Euseb. ioc. cit., ami Ee Olerc.^jVL 
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orders. The Nazsrenes had only one way left to escape the 
common proscription, and the force of truth was on this 
occasion assisted by the influence of temporal advantages. 
They elected Marcus tor their bishop, a prelate of the race 
of the Gentiles, and most probably a native either of Italy 
or of some of the Latin provinces. At his persuasion the 
most considerable part of tae congregation renounced the 
Mosaic law, in the practice of which they had persevered 
above a century. Ly this sacrifice ot their habits and pre- 
indices they purchased a free admission into the colony of 
Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their union with the 
Catholic church.'^* 

When the name and honors of the church of Jerusalem 
had been restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and 
schism were imputed to the obscure remnant of the Naza- 
renes which refused to accompany their Latin bishop. They 
still preserved their former habitation of Pella, spread them- 
selves into the villages adjacent to Damascus, and formed 
an inconsiderable church in the eij^ of Beroea, or, as it is 
now called, of Aleppo, in Syria.®* The name of Naznrenes 
was deemed too honorable for those Christian Jews, and 
they soon received, from tlie supposed poverty of their un- 
derstanding, as well as of their condition, the contemptuous 
epithet of Ebionites.*® In a few years after the return of 
the church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and 
controversy, whether a man who sincerely acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah, but who still continued to observe the 
law of Moses, could possibly hope for salvation. The hu- 
mane temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer this 
question in the affirmative; and though ho expressed himself 
with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine 

« Eusebius, I. Iv. o. 6. Sulpicius Severus, 11. 31. By comparing their unsat- 
isfactory Hccouiits. Mosbeira (p. 327, Ac.) has drawn out a very distiuct represen- 
tation of the circuinstaiices and motives of this revolution. 

Le Glero (Hist. Ecclesiast. pp. 477, 53S) seems to have collected from Eusebius, 
Jerome, Eplphaiilus, and otbeje writers, all the principal circumstances that 
relate to the Nazarciies oi Ebloiiites. The nature of their opinions soon divided 
tliem into a stricter and a milder sect ; and there is some reason to conjecture, 
that the family of Jesus Christ remained members, at least, of the latter and 
mure moderate party. 

“Some writers have been pleased to create an Eblon, the imaginary author of 
tlieir sect and name. But we can more safely rely on the learned Eusebius than 
on the vehement Tertullian, or the credulous Epiphanius. According to Lo 
Clerc, the Hebrew word Ebjonim may be translated Into Latin by that of Pau- 
peres. See Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 477.* 


* The opinion of Le Clerc Is generally admitted ; but Neander has suggested 
some good reasons for supposing that this term only applied to poverty of con- 
dition. The obscure history of uieir tenets and divisions, is clearly and ration, 
ally traced in bis History of the Church, vol. i. part U. p. 612, Ac., Qmtat, 
•dlt,— M. 
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In favor of such an imperfect Christian, if he were content 
to practise the Mosaic ceremonies, without pretending to 
assert their general use or necessity. But when Justin was 
pressed to declare the sentiment oi the church, he confessed 
that there were very many among the orthodox Christians, 
who not only excluded their Judaizing brethren from the hope 
of salvation, but who declined anjr intercourse with them in 
the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and social 
life.®* The more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was nat- 
ural to expect, over the milder ; and an eternal bar of sepa- 
ration was fixed between the disciples of Moses and those of 
Christ. The unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from one re- 
ligion as apostates, and from the other as heretics, found 
themselves compelled to assume a more decided character ; 
and although some traces of that obsolete sect may be dis- 
covered as late as the fourth century, they insensibly melted 
awiM^ either in the church or in tlie synagogue.®® 

While the orthodox church preserved a just medium be- 
tween excessive veneration and improper contempt for the 
law of Moses, the various heretics deviated into equal but 
opposite extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites 
had concluded that it could never be abolished. From its 
supposed imperfections, the Gnostics as hastily inferred that 
it never was instituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There 
are some objections against the authority of Moses and the 
propliets which too readily present themselves to the Beep- 
s' See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Tryphon.l 
The conference between them was held at Ephesus, In the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, and about twenty years after the return of the cliurch of Pella to Jerusa- 
lem. For this date consult the accurate note of XlUemont, M^moires Ecclesl- 
astiques, tom. ii. p. Ell. 

® Of all the systems of Christianity, that of Abyssinia Is the only one which 
still adheres to the Mosaic rites. (Geddes’s Church History of Aithiopla, and 
Dissertations de La Grand sur la Itelatioii du P, Lobo.) The eunuch of the 
queen Candace might suggest some suspicions ; but as we are assured (Socrates, 
i. 19. Sozomeii, ii. 24. Xudolphus, p. 281) that the ASthlopians were not con- 
verted till the fourth century, it is more reasonable to believe that they resijected 
the sabbath, and distinguished the forbidden meats, in Imitation of the Jews, 
who, in a verv early period, were seated on hoth%ides of the Ked Sea. Circumcision 
had been practised by the most ancient .Ethiopians, from motives of liealth and 
cleanliness, which seem to be explained in the Becherches Fhilosophiqnea I'lT 
lea Amerlcains, tom. Ii. p. 117. 


t .Tustin Martyr makes an Important distinction, which Gibbon has neglected 
to notice. * * * There were some .who were not content with observing the 
Mosaic law themselves, butenforced the same observance, as necessary to salva- 
tion, upon the heathen converts, and refused all social intercourse with them if 
they did not conform to the law. Justin Martyr himself freely admits those who 
kept the law themselves to Christian communion, though he ooknowledges that 
tome, not the Church, thought otherwise ; of the other party, he himself thought 
less favorahly^op.oibir cal tovtouc oi>« diroSei^ogaL. The former by some are con- 
sidered the Nozareaus, the letter the Ebionites. — G. and M. 
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tioal miod ; though they can only be derived from our igi 
norance of remote antiquity, and from our incapaei^ to 
form an adequate judgment of the divine economy. These 
objections were eagerly embraced and as petulantly urged 
by the vain science of the Gnostics.'’* As those heretics 
were, for the most part, averse to the pleasures of sense, 
they morosely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, the 
gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solomon. The con- 
quest of the laud of Canaan, and the extirpation of the un- 
suspecting natives, they were at a loss how to reconcile with 
the common notions of humanity and justice.* But when 
they recollected the sanguinary list of murders, of execu- 
tions, and of massacres, which stain almost every page of 
the Jewish annals, they acknowledged that the barbarians 
of Palestine had exercised as much compassion towards their 
idolatrous enemies, as they had ever shown to their friends 
or countrymen.’” Passing from the sectaries of the law to 
the law itself, they asserted that it was impossible that a re- 
ligion which consisted only of bloody sacrifices and trifling 
ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as punishments were 
all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love of 
virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation and fall of man was treated with profane 
derision by the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience 
to the repose of the Deity after six days’ labor, to the rib of 
Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees of life and of knowledge, 
the speaking serpent, the forbidden fruit, .and the condemna- 
tion pronounced against human kind for the venial offence of 
their first progenitors.”* The God of Israel was impiously rep- 


* BesaBObre, Hlstolre du Manlcheisme, 1. 1. e. 3, has stated their objections, 
particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Au^stln, with the most learned 
Impartiality. 

Apud IpsoB fides obstiiiata, misericordia in promptA ; adversns omnes alios 
hostile odium. Tacit. Hist. v. 4. Suielv Tacitus liad seen the Jews with too 
(arorabla an eye.t The pei-u.sal of Josephus must liave destroyed the antitliesis. 

s* Hr. Burnet (Arclijeolopla, 1. ii. c. 1) has discussed the ttrst chapters of Gon- 
tsis with too much wit and freeda.n.t 


• On the “ war law ” of the Jews, see Hist, of Jews, 1. 137.— M. 
t Few writers have suspected Tacitus of partiality towards the Jews. The 
Whole later history of the Jews illustrates as well their slronu feelings of human- 
ity to their brethren, as their hostility to the rest of mankind. The character 
and the position of Josephus with the Homan authorities, must be kept in mind 
during the perusal of his Uistoiy. Perhaps he has not exaggerated the ferocity 
and fanaticism of the Jews at that time ; but insuiTectionary warfare is not the 
best school for the humaner virtues, and much must be allowed for the grinding 
tyranny of the later Homan governors. See Hist, of Jews, li. 254. — M. 

t Dr. Burnet apologised for the levity with which he bad conducted some of 
his arguments, by the excuse that he wrote in a learned language for scholars 
tsloiae, not for the vulgar. Whatever may be thought oC his sucuess iu tracing ui 
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resented the Gnostlos as a being liable to passion and to 
error, capricious in his favor, implacable in his resentment, 
meanly jealous of his superstitious worship, and confining his 

f mrtial providence to a single people, and to this transitory 
ife. In such a character they could discover none of the 
features of the wise and omnipotent Father of the universe.® 
They allowed that the religion of the Jews was somewhat less 
criminal than the idolatry of the Gentiles ; but it was their 
fundamental doctrine that the Christ whom they adored as 
the first and brightest emanation of the Deity appeared upon 
earth to rescue mankind from their various errors, and to 
reveal a twus system of truth and perfection. The most 
learned of the fathers, by a very singular condescension, 
have imprudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics.* 
Acknowledging that the literal sense is repugnant to every 
principle of faith as well as reason, they deem themselves 
secure and invulnerable behind the ample veil of allegory, 
which they carefully spread over every tender part of the 
Mosaic dispensation 

It has been remarked wnth more ingenuity than truth 
that the virgin purity of the church was never violated by 
schism or heresy before the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, 
about one hundred years after the death ot Christ." W e 
may observe with much more propriety, that, during that 
period, the disciples of the Messiah were indulged in a freer 
latitude, both of faith and practice, than has ever been al- 
lowed in succeeding ages. As the terms of communion were 

M Tlie milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a Beln^ of a mixed 
nature between God and the Ufemon. Others conlounued him with the evil 
principle. Consult the second century of the general history of Mosbeim, which 
gives a very distinct, though concise, account of their strange opinions on this 
subject. 

See Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisrae, 1. i. c. 4. Orlgen and St. Aagustin 
were among the allegorists. 

'll iiogesippuB, a]). Buseb. 1. ili. 32, iv. 22. Clemens Alexandria. Stromat. 
vli. 17.t 


Eastern allegory In the first chapters of Genesis, his other works prove him to 
have been a man of great genius and of sincere piety.— M. 

* The Gnostics, and the bUtoriaii who has stated these plausible objections 
wltli so much force as almost to make them his own. would have shown a more' 
considerate and not less reasonable philosophy, if they bad considered the 
religion of Muses with reference to the age in which it was promulgated ; if 
thc^ had done justice to its sublime as well as its more Imperfect views of the 
divine nature ; Uie humane and civilizing provisions of the Hebrew law, as well 
as those adapted for an infant and barbarous people. See Hist, of Jews, 1. 36, 
37, &e.— M. 

t The assertion of Hegesippus is not so positive : it is sufficient to read tbe 
whole passage in Eusebius, to see that the former part is modilled by the latter.. 
Hegesippus adds, that up to this period the church bod remained pure and 
immaculate as a virgin. Those who labored to corrupt tbe doctrines of tha 
gospel worked as yet in obscurity. — G. 
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insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority of the pre^ 
vailing party was exercised with increasing severity, many 
of its moat respectable adherents, who were called upon to 
renounce, were provoked to assert their private opinions, to 
pursue the consequences of their mistaken principles, and 
openly to erect the standard of rebellion against the unity 
of the church. The Gnostics were distinguished as the most 
polite, the most learned, and the most wealthy of the Chris- 
tian name ; and that general appellation, which expressed a 
superiority of knowledge, was either assumed by their own 
pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversa- 
ries. They were almost without exception of the race of the 
Gentiles, and their principal founders seem to have been na^ 
tives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of the climate 
disposes botli the mind and the body to indolent and con- 
templative devotion. The Gnostics blended with the faith 
of Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, wliicli they de- 
rived from oriental philosophy, and even from the religion 
of Zoroaster, concerning the eternity of matter, the existence 
of two principles, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invis- 
ible world.®^ As soon as they launched out into that vast 
abyss, they delivered themselves to the guidance of a dis- 
ordered imagination ,' and as the paths of error are various 
and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into 
more than fifty particular sects,®'* of whom the most cele- 
brated appear to have been the Basilidians, the Valentin- 
ians, the Marcionites, and, in a still later period, the Mani- 
choeans. Each of these sects could boast of its bishops and 
congregations, of its doctors and martyrs ; and, instead of 
the Four Gospels adopted by the church, t the heretics pro- 
duced a multitude of histories, in which the actions and dis- 
courses of Christ and of his apostles were adapted to their 

In tbe account of the Gnostics of tho second and third centuries, Moshetm 
is Ingenious and candid ; Le Clerc dull, hut exact ; lieausohre almost always an 
apologist ; and it is much to be feued that the primltiTe fathers are very fre- 
quently calumniators.* 

See the catalogues of Irenieus and Eplphanlus. It must indeed he allowed 
that those writers were Inclined to luultiply the number of sects which opposed 
tlienni/^ of the church. 

Eusebius, I. iv, c. 15. Sozoraen, 1. 11. c. 32. See In Bayle, In the article of 
Marcion, a curious detail of a dispute on Oiat subject. It should seem that some 
of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, and even retused, the honor of mar- 
tyrdom, Their reasons were singular and abstruse. See Mosheun, p. 639. 


* The Hlstoire du Gnostleisme of M. Matter is at once the fairest and most 
amuplete account of these sects. — M. 

t M. Hahn has restored the Marcloiilte Gospel with great ingenuity. Hil work 
reprinted in Thiio. Codex. Apoc. Nov. Test. vol. L — M. 
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respective tenets.® The success of the Gnostics was rapid 
and extensive.® They covered Asia and Egypt, established 
themselves in Borne, and sometimes penetrated into the 
provinces of the West. For the most part they arose in the 
second century, flourished during the third, and were sup- 
pressed in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more 
fashionable controversies, and by the superior ascendant of 
the reigning power. Though they constantly disturbed the 
peace, and frequently disgraced the name, of religion, they 
contributed to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose strongest objec- 
tions and prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, 
could find admission into many Christian societies, which re- 
quired not from their untutored mindany belief of an antece- 
dent revelation. Their faith was insensibly fortified and 
enlarged, and the church was ultimately benefited by the 
conquests of its inveterate enemies.®’ 

But whatever difference of opinion might subsist between 
the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnostics, concerning 
the divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic law, they were 
all equally animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by the 
same abhorrence for idolatry, which had distinguished the 
Jews from the other nations of the ancient world. The 
philosopher, who considered the system of polytheism as a 
composition of human fraud and error, could disguise a 
smile of contempt under the mask of devotion, without 
apprehending that either the mockery, or the compliance, 
would expose him to the resentment of any invisible, or, as 

® See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem, ad Lucam.) That Inde- 
fatigable writer, who had consumed his life In the study of the Scriptures, relies 
for tlieir auUientlolty on the inspired authority of the enurch. It was impossible 
that the Uiiostics could receive our present Gospels, many parts of which (partic- 
ularly in the resurrection of Christ) are directly, and as it might seem designedly, 
pointed against their favorite tenets, it is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Euist. atl Sinyrn. Patr. Apostol. tom. ii. p. 31) should choose to employ 
a vague and doubtful tradition, lustead of quoting tbe certain testimony of the 
evangelists.* 

3“ Faciiint favoB et vespse ; facluntecclesia^et Marcionitae, is the strong ex- 
pression of Tertuliian, which 1 am obliged to quote from memory. In the time 
of Eplphanlus (.advers. Hatreses, p. 302) tbe Marcionites were very numerous in 
Italy, Syria, Ewpt, Arabia, aud Persia. 

■a Augustin is a memorable Instance of this gradual progress from reason to 
faith. He was, during several years, engaged in the Maiiichoiaii sect. 


* Bishop Pearson has attempted very happily to explain this “ singularity.” 
The first Curistiang were acquainted with a numWr of sayings of Jesus Christ, 
which are not related in our Gospels, and Indeed have never been written. Why 
might not St. Ignatius, who had lived with the apostles or their disciples, repeat 
in other words that which St. Luke has related, particularly at a time when, 
being in pi'isoM, be could have had the Gospels at hand? Feu'son, Viud. Igc, 
pp. 2, 0 1 p. 396, in tom, U. Patres Apost. ed. Goteler.— G. 
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he conceived them, imaginary powers. But the estaMisbed 
reli^ons of Paganism were seen by the primitive Christians, 
in a much more odious and formidable light. It was the 
universal sentiment both of the church and of heretics, that 
the dfemons were the authors, the patrons, and the objects 
of idolatry.®* Those rebellious spirits who had oeen 
degraded from the rank of angels, and cast down into the 
infernal pit, were still permitted to roam upon earth, to 
torment the bodies, and to seduce the minds, of sinful men. 
The daemons soon discovered and abused the natural pro- 
pensity of the human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their Creator, 
they usurped the place and honors of the Supreme Deity. 
By the success of their malicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet susceptible, the hope 
of involving the human species in the participation of their 
guilt and misery. It was confessed, or at least it was 
imagined, that they had distributed among themselves the 
most important characters of polytheism, one daemon as- 
suming the name and attributes of Jupiter, another of 
.disculapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of 
Apollo ; and that, by the advantage of their long experi- 
ence and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, with 
sufficient skill and dignity, the parts which they had under- 
taken. They lurked in the temples, instituted festivals and 
sacrifices, invented fable.s, pronounced oracles, and were 
frequently allowed to perform miracles. The Christians, 
who, by the interposition of evil spirits, could so readily 
explain every preternatural appearance, were disposed and 
even desirous to admit the most extravagant fictions of the 
Pagan mythology. But the belief of the Christian was 
accompanied with horror. The most trifling mark of 
respect to the national worship he considered as a dii’ect 
homage yielded to the cl^Eemon, and as an act of rebellion 
against the majesty of God, 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first but 
arduous duty of a Christian to preserve himself pure and 
undefiled by the practice of idolatry. The religion of the 
nations was not merely a speculative doctrine professed in 

w The uiianimoufi sentiment of the primitive church is very clearly explained 
by tJustiii Murtjr, Apolog. Major, by Atheuagorae, Ijegat. c. 22, &c., and by 
l«M:taniiu8. lustUut. Iiivin. ii. 14 — 19. 

^^Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2:i) alleges the eonfessioii of the dsmons themselves 
•B often as they were tormented by the Christian exorcists. 
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the school* or preached in the temples. The innumerable 
deities and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven with 
every circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or of 
private life, and it seemed impossible to escape the obser- 
vance of them, without, at the same time, renouncing the 
commerce of mankind, and all the offices and amusements 
of society." The important transactions of peace and war 
were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which 
the magistrate, the senator, and the soldier, were obliged to 
preside or to participate.^^ The public spectacles were an . 
essential part of the cheerful devotion of the Pagans, and 
the gods were supposed to accept, as the most grateful offer- 
ing, the games that the prince and people celebrated in 
honor of their peculiar festivals." The Christian, who with 
pious horror avoided the abomination of the circus or the 
theatre, found himself encompassed with infernal snares in 
every convivial entertainment, as often as his friends, in- 
voking the hospitable deities, poured out libations to each 
other’s happiness." When the bride, struggling with well- 
affected reluctance, was forced in hymenseal pomp over tho 
threshold of her new habitation,^* or when the sad proces- 
sion of the dead slowly moved towards the funeral pile," 
the Christian, on these interesting occasions, was compcdled 
to desert the persons who were the dearest to him, rather 
than contract tho guilt inherent to those impious ceremonies. 
Every art and every trade that was in the least concerned 
in the framing or adorning of idols was polluted by the 
stain of idolatry ; " a severe sentence, since it devoted to 

Tertulllan hns written a most severe treatise against idolatry, to caution his 
brethren against tlio hourly danger of iueurriug that guilt, iteebgita sylvam, ct 
quantfB latitaut spiiind. l)e Coron4 MUHIb, c. 10. 

The liomau senate was always held in a temple or couseemted place (Aulus 
Gelllus, xiv. T). Before they entered on business, every senator dropped some 
wine and fraiikinceiise on the altar. Sueton. in August, c. 35. 

See Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This severe reformer shows no more indul- 
gence to a tragedy of Euripides, than to a combat of gladiators, llie dress of the 
actors particularly ofCer.ds him. By the use of the lofty buskin, they iuipiously 
strive to add a cubit to tlieir stature c. 23. 

'I’he ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with libations may be 
found in every classic. Socrates and .Seneca, in their last moments, made a noble 
application of this custom, Postremo stagnum caiida» aquee introiit, resporgens 
proximos servorum, addit& voce, llbare ae Bquorem Ilium Jovi Liberatorl. Tacit. 
Anual, XV. 64, 

^ See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials of Manlius 
and Julia. O Hymen, Hyiueneee lb ! Uuis hule Deo eompararler ausit? 

^ The ancient funerals (,iii those of Miseiius and Pallas) are no less accurately 
described by Virgil, than tliey are illustrated by his commentator Servlus. Tlie 
pile itself was an altar, the dames were fed with the blood of victims, and all the 
assistants were sorlnkled with lustral water. 

TertulUaji de Idololatria, c. 11.* 


The exaggerated and declamatory opinions of Tertullian ought not to be 
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eternal miseiy the far greater part of the community which 
is emplm^ed in the exercise of liberal or mechanic profes- 
sions. If we oast our eyes over the numerous remains of 
antiquity, we shall perceive that, besides the immediate 
representations of the gods, and the holy instruments of 
their worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions con- 
secrated by the imagination of the Greeks, were introduced 
as the richest ornaments of the houses, the dress, and the 
furniture of the Pagans.^’ Even the arts of music and 
painting, of eloquence and poetry, flowed from the same 
impure origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the 
Muses were the organs of the infernal spirit ; Homer and 
Virgil were the most eminent of his servants ; and the 
beautiful mythology which pervades and animates the com- 
positions of their genius is destined to celebrate the glory 
of the daemons. Even the common language of Greece and 
Rome abounded with familiar but impious expressions, 
which the imprudent Christian might too carelessly utter, or 
too patiently hear.‘® 

The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked 
in ambush to surprise the unguarded believer assailed him 
with redoubled violence on the days of solemn festivals. So 
artfully were they framed and disposed throughout the 
year, that superstition always wore the appearance of 
pleasure, and often of virtue.® Some of the most sacred 
festivals in the Roman ritual were destined to salute the new 
calends of January with vows of public and private felicity ; 
to indulge tiie pious remembrance of the dead and living ; 
to ascertain the inviolable bounds of property ; to hail, on 
the return of spring, the genial powers of fecundity; to per- 
petuate the two memorable mras of Rome, the foundation 
of the city and that of the republic ; and to restore, during 
the humane license of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality 

Seo evexy part of Montfaucon’s AntiqaitieB. Even the reverses of the 
Greek and Koiiian coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature. Here indeed 
the scruples of the Christian werC suspended by a stronger pas^ion.^ 

Tertullian de Idolohitria, c. 20, 21, 22. If a Pagan friend (on the occasion 
perhaps of sneezing) used tlie familiar expression of “ Jupiter bless you," the 
Christian was obliged to protest against the divinity of Jupiter. 

Consult the most labored work of Ovid, his imperfect Fasti. He finished no 
more than the first six montlis of the year. The compilation of Macrobius is 
called the Saturnalia^ but it is only a small paitof the first book that bears any 
relation to the title. 


taken as the general sentiment of the early Christians. Gibbon has too often 
allowed himself to consider the peculiar nonons of certain Fathers of the Church 
as iubereiit in Christianity. This is not accurate.— -G. 

* All this scrupulous nicety is at variance with the decision of St. Paul aboul 
Aeat offered to iuols. 1 Cor. z. 21-J2.— 
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of mankind. Some idea may be conceived of the abhor- 
rence of the Christians for such impious ceremonies, by the 
scrupulous delicacy which they displayed on a much less 
alarming occasion. On days of general festivity it was 
the custom of the ancients to adorn their doors with lamps 
and with branches of laurel, and to crown their heads with 
a garland of flowers. This innocent and elegant practice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere civil institu- 
tion. But it most unluckily happened that the doors were 
Under the protection of the household gods, that the laurel 
was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and that garlands of 
flowers, though frequently worn as a symbol either of joy 
or mouniing, had been dedicated in their first origin to the 
service of superstition. The trembling Christi.ans, who were 
persuaded in this instance to comply with the fashion of 
their country and the commands of the magistrate, labored 
under the most gloomy apprehensions, from the reproaches 
of their own conscience, the censures of the church, and the 
denunciations of divine vengeance." 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to 
guard the chastity of the gospel from the infectious breath 
of idolatry. The superstitious observances of public or 
private rites were carelessly practised, from education and 
habit, by the followers of the established religion. But as 
often as they occurred, they afforded the Christians an op- 
portunity of declaring and confirming their zealous opposi- 
tion. By these frequent protestations their attachment to 
the faith was continually fortified ; .and in proportion to the 
increase of zeal, they combated with the more ardor and 

w TertulUan has coini>oeed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the rash action 
of a Christian soldier, who, by throwinjf away Ids crown of laurel, had exposed 
himself and his brethren to the most iiunimonl danger.^ By the mention of the 
emperors (Severn* ami Caracalia), it is evident, notwithstanding the wishes of M, 
de Tillemont, tliat TertulUan composed his treatise De Corona long before he was 
engaged in the errors of the Montanisto. See Mt^moires Kcclesiastiques torn., iii* 
p. 384.t 


* The soldier did not tear off his crown to throw It down with contempt : ho 
did not even throw it away ; ho held it in his hand, while others wore it on their 
heads. Solus libero capite, oruamento in manu otioso. — G. 

t TertulUan does not expressly name the two emperors, Sevorus and Cara- 
calla : he speaks only of two emperors, and of a long peace which the church 
had enjoyed. It is genertdly agreed that TertulUan became a Montanist about 
the vear200: ids work, de Corond. Militis, appears to have been written, at the 
earliest, about the year 202 before the persecution of Severus : it may be main- 
tained, then, that it is subsequent to the Montanlsm of the author. See Mos'^ 
helm, Biss, ae Apoh Tertull. p. C3. Biblioth. rais. AmsterdL tom. x. part 11. p. 

Cave’s Hist. Tit. pp« 92, 93. — G. 

The state of TertuUian’s opinions at the particular period is almost an Idle 
question. ** The fiery African ** is not at any time to be considered a fair repie* 
Bentative of Christianity.— M. 
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flQ«oeas m the holy war which they had undertaken agsiiist 
the emmre of the demons. 

II. The writings of Cicero “ represent in the moat lively 
colors the ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the 
ancient philosophers with regard to the immortality of the 
soul. When they are desirous of arming their disciples 
against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an obvious 
though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke of our 
dissolution releases us from the calamities of life; and that 
those can no longer suffer, who no longer exist. Yet there 
were a few sages of Greece and Rome who had conceived a 
more exalted, and, in some respects, a justcr idea of human 
nature, though it must be confessed that, in the sublime in- 
quiry, their reason had been often guided by their imagina- 
tion, and that their imagination had been prompted by their 
vanity. When they viewed with complacency the extent of 
their own mental powers, when they exercised the various 
faculties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the most 
profound speculations, or the most important labors, and 
when they reflected on the desire of fame, which transported 
them into future ages, far beyond the bounds of death and of 
the grave, they were unwilling to confound themselves with 
the beasts of the field, or to suppose that a being, for whose 
dignity they entertained the most sincere admiration, could 
be limited to a spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. 
With this favorable prepossession they summoned to their 
aid the science, or rather the language, of Metaphysics. 
They soon discovered that, as none of the projiertiea of mat- 
ter will a})p]y to the operations of the mind, the human soul 
must consequently be a substance distinct from the body, 
pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and sus- 
ceptible of a much higher degree of virtue and hapj^iness 
after the release from its corjmreal prison. From these 
specious and noble priiicijdes the philosophers who trod in 
the footsteps of Plato d, educed a very unjustifiable conclu- 
sion, since they asserted, not only the future immortality, 
but the past eternity of the human soul, which they were too 
apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and self-existing 
spirit which pervades and sustains the universe.®^ A doc- 

In particular, the first book of the Tueculsn QuestlonB, and the treatise De 
Senectute^ and tlie Somnium Scipionls, contain. In the most beautiful language, 
everything that Grecian philosophy, or Koinaii good sense, could posslb^r sug- 
gest on this dark but important object. 

“ The pre^xlstence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine is com* 
TOtible with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin fathers. 
Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, h yi* 
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trioo thus removed beyond tbe senses and the experience of 
mankind might serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic 
mind; or, in the silence of solitude, it might sometimes 
impart a ray of comfort to desponding virtue ; but the faint 
impression which had been received in the schools was 
soon obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. 
We are sufficiently acquainted with the eminent persons who 
flourished in the age of Cicero and of the first Csesars, with 
their actions, their charactei’S, and their motives, to be as- 
sured that their conduct in this life was never regulated by 
any serious conviction of the rewards or punishments of a 
future state. At the bar and in the senate of Rome the 
ablest orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to 
their hearers by exposing that doctrine as an idle and ex- 
travagant opinion, wdiich was rejected with contempt by 
eyery man of a liberal education and understanding.®* 

Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy 
can extend no further than feebly to point out the desire, the 
hope, or, at most, the probability, of a future state, there is 
nothing, except a divine revelation, that can ascertain the 
existence and describe the condition, of the invisible country 
which 18 destined to receive the souls of men after their 
separation from the body. But we may perceive several 
defects inherent to the popular religions of Greece and 
Rome, which rendered them very unequal to so arduous a 
task. 1. The general system of their mythology was unsup- 
ported by any solid proofs ; and the wisest among the Pagans 
had already disclaimed its usurped authority. 2. The de- 
scription of the infernal regions had been abandoned to the 
fancy of painters and of poets, who peo])Iod them with so 
many phantoms and monsters, who dispensed their rewards 
and punishments with so little equity, that a solemn truth, 
the most congenial to the human heart, was oppressed and 
disgraced by the absurd mixture of the wildest fictions.®^ 3. 
The doctrine of a future st.ate was scarcely considered among 
the devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as a fundamental 

See Cicero pro Cluent- c. 61. Caeear ap. Sallust, de Bell. Catiliii. c. 60. Ju- 
Teual. Satir. ii. 149. 

£iue aliquld maues, et eubterranea regna, 

• • • • » • 

Nec pueri credunt, niei qui nondnin sere laraiitar. 


“ The xlth book of the Odyssey gives a very dreary and Incoherent account of 
the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished the picture ; bnt even 
those poets, though more correct than their great model, are guilty of very strange 
lacoasistencies. See Bayle, Uesponaes auz Questions d’uu Provincial, part lu. 

34 
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article of faith. The providence of the gods, as it related to 
public communities rather than to private individuals, ■was 
principally displayed on the visible theatre of the present 
world, i'he petitions which were offered on the altars of 
Jupiter or Apollo expressed the anxiety of their worshippers 
for temporal happiness, and their ignorance or indifference 
concerning a future life.“ The important truth of the im- 
mortality of the soul was inculcated with more diligence, as 
well as success, in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, and in Gaul ; 
and since we cannot attribute such a difference to the superior 
knowledge of the barbarians, wm must ascribe it to the in- 
fluence of an established priesthood, which employed the 
motives of virtue as the instrument of ambition.®® 

We might naturally expect that a principle so essential 
to religion would have been revealed in the clearest terms 
to the chosen people of Palestine, and that it might safely 
have been intrusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. 
It is incumbent on us to adore the mysterious dispensations 
of Providence,®^ when we discover that the doctrine of the 

“ See tlie xrltli epletle of the first book of Horaoe, the xliiUi Satire of Juve- 
nal, and the lid Satire of Persius : these popular discourses express the sentl- 
meiit and language of the multitude. 

If we confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may observe, that they intiustod, 
not only their lives, but even their money, to the secuiity of another world. 
Veins life nios Galloium oceurrit (says Valerius Waxlmus, f. it. c. 6. p. 10) qiios, 
memoria prodltum est, pecunias mutuas. quao his apiid inferos redderentur, dare 
BOlltoB. The same custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela, 1. ill. o. 2. It is 
almost needless to add, tliat the profits of trade hold a just projjortion to the 
credit of the merchant, and tliat the Druide derived from their holy profession 
a cliaracter of responsibility, which could scarcely be claimed by any other order 
of men. 

t’l The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses assigns a 
very curious reason for the omission, and most ingeniously retorts it on the 
unbelievers.* 


* The hypothesis of Warhurton concerning this remarkable fact, which, as far 
as the L(iw of Moses, is miquoslinnable, made few disciples ; and it is difficult to 
auppose tliat it could be intended by tlie author himself for more than a display 
of intellectual strength. Modern writers have accounted in various ways for the 
silence of the Hebrew legislator on the immortality of tlie soul. According to 
Michaelis. “ Moses wrote as an blstoilan and as a lawgiver; he regulated the 
ecclesiastical discipline, rather than the religious belief of his people ; and the 
sanctions of the law being tempaal, he had no occasion, and as a civil legislator 
could not with propriety, threaien punishments in another world.” See 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 272. vol. iv. p. 209, Eng. Trans.; and Syntagma 
Commentationura, p. 80, quoted by Guissot. >1. Guizot adds the “ ingenious con- 
jecture of a philosophic theologian,” wliicli approximates to an opinion long 
entertained by the Editor. That writer believes, that in tile state of civilization 
at the tinie of the legislator, this doctrine, become popular among the dews, 
would necessarily have given birth to a multitude of idolatrous superstitions 
■which he wished to prevent. His primary object was to establish a ifriii theoc- 
racy, to make his people theconservatois of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, the 
basis upon which Christianity was hereafter to rest. He carefully excluded 
everything which could obscure or weaken that doctrine. Other nations had 
strangely abused their notions on the immortality of the soul ; Moses wished to 
prevent this abuse : hence be forbade the Jews trom consulting necromancers, 
(those who evoke the spirits of the dead). Dent, xvili. 11. Those who rsflset on 
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immortality^ of the soul is omitted in the law of Moses ; it is 
darklj insinuated by the prophets ; and during the long 
period which elapsed between the Egyptian and the 
Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the 
Jews appear to have been confined within the narrow com- 
pass of the present life.“ After Cyrus had permitted the 
exiled nation to return into the promised land, and after 
Ezra had restored the ancient records of their religion, two 
celebrated sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, insensibly 
arose at Jerusalem.®® The former, selected from the more 
opulent and distinguished ranks of society, wei'e strictly at- 
tached to the literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they 
piously rejected the immortality of the soul, as an opinion 
that received no countenance from the divine book, which 
they revered as the only rule of their faith. To the author- 
ity of Scripture the Pharisees added that of tradition, and 
they accepted, under the name of traditions, several specu- 
lative tenets from the philosophy or religion of the eastern 
nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, of angels 
and spirits, and of a future state of rew'ards and punishments, 
were in the number of these new articles of belief ; and as 


See Xj6 Clerc (Prolegomena ad Hist. Bcclesiast. sect. I, c. 8.) His authority 
seems to carry the greater weight, as be has written a learned and judicious com- 
mcntary ou toe books of the old Testament. 

^“Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xiii. c. 10. De Bell, dud, il. 8. Acoordine to the 
most natural Interpretation of bis woids, the Sadducees admitted only toe Pen- 
tateuch ; but it has pleased some moilern critics to add the Prophets to their 
creed, and to suppose that they contented themselves with rejecting the tradi- 
tioim of tlid Phadsees. Dr. Jortin has argued that point in his Kemarks ou 
Ecclesiastical History, rol. li, p. 103. 


the state of the Pagans and of tho Jews, and on the facility with which Idolatry 
crept in on every dde, will not bo astonished that Moses has not (leveloped 
a doctrine of which the influence might be more pernicious than useful to his 
people. Orat. Pest, de Vltw IxnmorU Spe., &.C., auct, Ph. Alb. Stapfer, pp. 12, 13. 
20. Berne, 1T87. 

Moses, as well from the intimations blattered In his writings, the passage 
relating to the translation of Enoch (Gen. v. 21), the prohibition of necromancy, 
(Michaelis believes him to be the author of the Book of Job, thoueh this opinion 
Ifi in general rejected; other learned writejs consider this Book to he coeval 
with and known to Moses), as from hie long realdenc© in Egypt, and his acquain- 
tance with Egyptian wisdom, could not be Ignorant of tlie doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. But tlxis doctrine, if popularly known among the Jews, must 
liave been purely Egyptian, ajid, as so, intimately counectea with the whole 
religious system of that country. It was no doubt moulded up with the tenet 
of the transmigration of the soul, perhaps with notions analogous to the ema- 
nation system of India, in whicli the human soul was an efflux from, or indeed a 
part of, the Deity. The Mosaic religion drew a wide and impassable Interval 
between the Creator and created human beings : in this it differed from the 
Egyptian and all the Eastern religions. As then the immortality of the soul was 
thus inseparably blended with those foreign religions which were altogether to 
be effaced from the minds of the people, and by no means necessary for the 
establishment of the tlieocraoy, Moses maintainea silence on this point, and a 
purer notion of It was left to M developed at a more favorable period in tba 
history of man.— M. 
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the Pharisees, by the austerity of their manners, had drawn 
into their party the body of the Jewish people, the imTnor> 
tality of the soul became the prevailing sentiment of the 
synagogue under the reign of the Asmonsean princes and 
pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was incapable of content- 
ing itself with such a cold and languid assent as might satisfy 
the mind of a Polytheist ; and as soon as they admitted the 
idea of a future state, they embraced it with the zeal which 
has always formed the characteristic of the nation. Their 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or even prob-, 
ability : and it was still necessary that the doctrine of life 
and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, ap- 
proved by reason, and received by superstition, should obtain 
the sanction of divine truth from the authority and example 
of Christ. 

When the promise of etemal happiness was proposed to 
mankind on condition of adopting the faith, and of oWrving 
the precepts, of the gospel, it is no wonder that so advanta- 
geous an offer should have been accepted by great numbers 
of every religion, of every rank, and of evm-y province in 
the Roman empire. The ancient Christians were animated 
by a contempt for their present existence, and by a just 
confidence of immortality, of which the doubtful and imper- 
fect faith of modern ages cannot give us any adequate notion. 
In the primitive church the influence of truth was very 
powerfully strengthened by an opinion which, however it 
may deserve re.spect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was universally 
believed that the end of the world, and the kingdom of 
heaven, were at hand.* The near approach of this wonder- 
ful event had been predicted by the apostles ; the tradition 
of it was preserved by their earliest disciples, and those who 
understood in their literal sense the discourses of Christ 
himself were obliged to expect the second and glorious com- 
ing of the Son of Man iivthe clouds, before that generation 
was totally extinguished which had beheld his humble condi- 
tion upon earth, and which might still be witness of the 
calamities of the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian. The 
revolution of seventeen centuries has instructed us not to 
press too closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation ; but as long as, for wise purposes, this error was 


This was In fact, ^ Intejrral part of tlie Jewish notion of the Messiah, 
froni which the minds of the apostles themselves were but gradually detaahed. 
Bertlioldt, ChriBtologia Ju^orum, coucludiag chaptets.— M ^ 
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pemiitted tOBobsist in the church, it was productive of the 
most salutary effects on the faith and practice of Christians, 
who lived in the awful expectation of that momenf when 
the globe itself, and all the various race of mankind, should 
tremble at the appearance of their divine Judge.*® 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Millennium was 
intimately connected with the second coming of Christ. As 
the works of the creation had been finished in six days, their 
duration in their present state, according to a tradition 
which was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to six 
thousand years.®^ By the same analogy it was inferred that 
this long period of labor and contention, which was now al- 
most elapsed,®^ would be succeeded by a joyful Sabbath of 


»>Tliis expectation was countenanced by tbe twen^-foiirth chapter of St. 
Matthew, and by tbe first epistle of St. Paul to the Thessaloniaiis. Krasinus 
removes the ditUculty by the help of allegory and metaphor; and the learned 
Grotius ventures to Insinuate, that, for wise purposes, the pious deception was 
pennitted to take pla<'e.* 

O' See Burnet’s Sacred Tlieoiy, part 111. c. 5. This tradition may be traced as 
high as tliB author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote in the" first century, 
and wlio seems to have been half a .iew.t 

oa Tlie [iriraitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years from the cre- 
ation of tlia world to the birth of Christ. Africanus, Jjactantlue, and the Greek 
church, have reduced that numl)er to 6600, and Eusebius has contented hliii- 
Bolf with 6200 yeais, Theee calculations wore foiined on the .Septuagint, wMch 
was universally received durine tbe six first centuries. The authority of the 
vulgate and of the Hebrew textlias determined Uie moderns, Protestants as well 
as Catholics, to prefer a period of about ■fOOO years ; tliongh. In the study of pro- 
fane antiquity, they often find themselves straitened by those narrow limits. t 


• Sojne modern theologians explain it without discovering either allegory or 
deception. They say, that Jesus Christ, after having pioclaiiticd the ruin of 
Jerusalem and of the Temple, speaks of Ins second coming, and the signs which 
wore to proceed it ; but those who believed that the moment was near, deceived 
themselves as to the sense of two words, an error which still subsists In our 
versions of the Gospel according to St. Maltliew, xxiv. 29, ,94. In verse 29, w« 
read, " Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be dark- 
ened,” &o. The Greek word eiSso), signifies all at once, suddenly, not immerii- 
atebf ; BO that it siguilies only the sudden appoar.ance of the signs which Jesus 
Christ announces, not the shortness of the interval whi<‘h was to separate them 
from the “ days of ti ibulatioii,” of which he was speaking. The verse 34 is this : 
“ Verily I say unto you. This generation shall not pass till all these things shall 
be fullilled. ' Jesus, speaking to his disci]>1e8, uses these words, ovt? yevra, 
wliieli the translators liave rendered by tliis generation, but which means the 
race, the filiation of niy disciples ; tliat Is, he speaks of a class ot men, not of a 
generation. The true sense then, according tc^iese learned men, is, In truth I 
tell you that this race of men, of which you are the commeiicpment, shall not 
pa-8 away till this shall take place ; that is to say, the succession of Christians 
shall not cease till his coming. See Commentary of M. Paulus on the New Test., 
edit. 1892, torn. ill. pp. 44,6, 446. — G. 

Others, as Iloseiirauller and Kiilnoel, in loc,, confine this passage to a highly 
figurative description of the ruins of the Jewish city and polity. — M. 

t In fact It is purely Jewish. See Mosheim, Do Keb. Christ. 11. 8. Ughtfoot’s 
Works, 8vo. edit. vol. iii. p. 37. Bertlioldt. < hristologla Juda;orum, ch. 38.— M. 

t Most of the more learned modern English Protestants, Dr. Hales, Mr. Faber, 
Dr. Riissel, as well as the Continental writers, adopt the larger chronology. 
There is little doubt that the narrower systmi was framed by the Jews of Tibe- 
rias ; It was clearly neither that of St. Paul, nor of ilosephus, nor of the Sama- 
ritan Text, It is OTeatly to be regretted lliat the chronoIoOT of the earlier Selina 
tures should ever have been made a religious question.— MT 
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a thonsand years; and that Christ, with the trinmphant 
band of the saints and the elect who had escaped death, or 
who had been miraculously revived, would reim upon earth 
till the time appointed for* the last and general resurrection. 
So pleasing was this hope to the mind of believers, that the 
Ifew Jerusalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, was quickly 
adorned with all the gayest colors of the imagination. A 
felicity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure would 
have appeared too refined for its inhabitants, w'ho were still 
supposed to possess their human nature and senses. A gar- 
den of Eden, with the amusements of the pastoral life, was 
no longer suited to the advanced state of society which pre- 
vailed under the Roman empire. A city was therefore 
erected of gold and precious stones, and a supernatural 
plenty of com and wine was bestowed on the adjacent terri- 
tory ; in the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous produc- 
tions the happy and benevolent people was never to be re- 
strained by any jealous laws of exclusive property.®* Tbo 
assurance of such a Millennium was carefully inculcated by 
a succession of fathers from Justin Martyr*' and Irenteus, 
who conversed with the immediate disciples of the apostles, 
down to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of Con- 
stantine.*® Though it might not be universally received, it 
appears to have been the reigning sentiment of the orthodox 
believers ; and it seems so well adapted to the desires and 
apprehensions of mankind, that it must have contributed in 
a very considerable degree to the progress of the Christian 
faith. But when the edifice of the church was almost com- 
pleted, the temporary support was laid aside. The doctrine 
of Christ’s reign upon earth was at first treated as a pro- 
found allegory, was considered by degrees as a doubtful and 

•* Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misrepreBentation of iBaiali’ 
Daniel and the Apocalypse. One of the grosaest images may he found in 
Ireneeus (1. v. p. 455), the disciple of Fapiae, who had seen the apostle St. John. 

•x See the second dialogue of Justin wlUi Tuphon, and 'he seventh book of 
Lactantius. It Is nnneuessary to allege all the liitcrinpdiatc fatliers, as the fact 
is not disputed. Yet the curlous’reader may consult Daillb de Usu Fatruni, 1. 
ii. c. 4. 

“ The testimony of .Instln of his own faith and that of his orthodox brethren, 
in the doctrine of a Millennium, is -Jollvercd In the clearest and tnost solemn 
manner (Dialog, cum Tryphonto -Jud. pp. 177, 178, edit. Benedictin). If in the 
beginning of this Important passage there is any thing like an inconsistency, we 
may impute it, as we think proper, either to the author or to liib transcribers.* 


* The Millennium is described in what once stood as the XLIst Article of the 
English Church (see Collier, Eocles. Hist., for Articles of Edw. VI.) as “a fabls 
of Jewish dotage. " The whole of these gross and earthly images may be traced in 
tlie works which treat on the .Jewlsb traditions, in Lightfoot, Schoetgen, and 
Elsenmeuger ; “Das eutdeckte Judenthum,” t. ii. 809 ; and briefly in BerUioldU 
i c. 38. 39.-M. 
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useless opinion, and was at length rejected as the absurd in- 
vention of heresy and fanaticism.®® A mysterious prophecy, 
which still forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was 
thought to favor the exploded sentiment, has very narrowly 
escaped the proscription of the church.®® 

Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were 
promised to the disciples of Christ, the most dreadful calami- 
ties were denounced against an unbelieving world. The 
edification of the new Jerusalem was to advance by equal 
steps with the destruction of the mystic Babylon ; and as 
long as the emperors who reigned before Constantino per- 
sisted in the profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon 
was applied to the city and to the empire of Rome. A regu- 
lar series Avas prepared of all the moral and physical evils 
which can afflict a flourishing nation ; intestine discord, and 
the invasion of the fiercest barbarians from the unknown 
regions of the North; pestilence and famine, comets and 
eclipses, earthquakes and inundations.®® All these were 
only so many preparatory and alarming signs of the great 
catastrophe of Rome, when the country of the Scipios and 
Caesars should be consumed by a flame from Heaven, and 
the city of the seven hills, with her palaces, her temples, and 
her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast lake of fire 
and brimstone. It might, however, afford some consolation 

* Dnpin, BibllothJiquc Eccleslastlque, tom. i. p. 223, tom. li. p. 360, and Mo»- 
hcim, p. 720 ; though Uie latter of theso loanied diviiiee iu not altogether candid 
oji tide ocrasion. 

™ In the council of I.aodicea (about the year 360). the Apocalypse was tacitly 
excluded from the sacred canon, by the same churches of .■Vsia to w hlch it is ad- 
dressed ; and we may learn from the complaint of Siilpicius Severing that their 
sentence had been ratified hy the greater number of Christians of bis time. 
From what causes then is the Apocalypse at present so generally received by the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant Churches? The following ones maybe 
assigned. 1. The Greeks were subdued by the autliority of an impostor, who, in 
the sixth century, assumed the character of Wonysius the Areopagite. 2. A fust 
apprehension, that the grammariana miglit become more important than the 
theologians, engaged the council of Trent to tlx tlie seal of their Infallibility on 
all the books of Scripture contained in the I.atlu Vulgate, in the number of 
which the Apocalypse was f<irtunately included. (Fr. Paolo, Istoriadcl Concillo 
Tridentino, 1. 11.) 3. The advantage of turning those inyatenous prophecies 
against the See of Rome, inspired the Protestaids witli uncoiunion veneration for 
BO uselid an ally. See the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present bishop 
of Litchfield on that unpromising subject.' 

® Laotmitius (Institiit. Divlii. vli. 15, Ac.) relates the dismal tale of futurity 
with great spirit and eloquence. t 


*■ The exclusion of the Apocalypse is not improbably assigned to its obvious 
nntltness to be read in churches. It is' to be feared that a history of the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse would not give a ve^ favorable view either of the 
wisdom or the charity of the successive ages of Cfhrlstianity. Wetsteln’s Intel* 
pretation, dllferently modified, is adopted by most Continental scholars.— M. 

1 Lactantius hail a notion of a great Asiatic empire, which was previously to 
rise on the ruins of the Jtoman : quod Bomanum nomen (horret animus dicere, 
Bed dicam, quia futurom eat) tolletui de terr^, et Impeilum iu Aslam rsTar* 
tetur.— M. 
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to Roman vanity, that the |«riod of their empire would be 
that of the world itself ; which, as it had once perished by 
the element of water, was destined to experience a second 
and speedy destruction from the element of fire. In the 
opinion of a general conflagration the faith of the Christian 
very happily coincided with the tradition of the East, the 
pIiiloBophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of Nature; and 
even the country, which, from religious motives, had been 
chosen for the origin and principal scene of the conflagration, 
was the best adapted for that purpose by natural and physi- 
cal causes ; by its deep caverns, beds of sulphur, and numer- 
ous volcanoes, of which those of ^tna, of V esuvius, and of 
Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect representation. Tlie calm- 
est and most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknowl- 
edge that the destruction of the present system of the world 
by fire was in itself extremely probable. The Christian, 
who founded his belief much less on the fallacious arguments 
of reason than on the authority of tradition and the inter- 
pretation of Scrijiture, expected it with terror and confidence 
as a certain and approaching event ; and as his mind was 
perpetually filled with the solemn idea, he considered every 
disaster that happened to the empire as an infallible symp- 
tom of an expiring world,““ 

The condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of 
the Pagans, on account of their ignorance or disbelief of the 
divine trutli, seems to offend the reason and the humanity of 
the present age.’'’ But the primitive church, whose faith 
was of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, without 
hesitation, to eternal torture, the far greater part of the 
human species. A charitable hope might perhaps be in- 
dulged in favor of Socrates, or some other sages of antiquity, 
who had consulted the light of reason before that of, the 
gospel had arisen.” But it was unanimously affirmed that 

«> On this subject every reader of taste will be entertained with tbe third part 
of Burnet's Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy, Scripture, and tradition, into 
one magnlScent system ; in the ieseription of which he displays a sireugth of 
fancy not inferior lo tliat of Milton himself. 

And yet whatever may be the language of individuals, it Is still the public 
doctrine of all tbe Christian churches ; nor can even our own refuse to admit 
the conclusions which must be drawn from the villth and the xviiith of her 
Articles. The Janseniets, who have so diligently studied the works of the 
father^ maintain this sentiment with distinguished zeal ; and the learned 
M. de 'nllemont never dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his 
damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party who has ever adopted 
the milder Bentimeut, and he gave no loss otfenoe to the Lutheians than to the 
Catholics. See Bossuet, Hiato&e des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, 1. ii. c. 
19-22. 

” Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philosophers wore 
Instructed by the Logos; confoundlug its double slgnlhcatioii of the human 
reason, and of the Divine Word. 
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tliose who, «inco the birth or the death of Chiist, had obsti- 
nately persisted in the worship of the daemons, neitlier de- 
served nor could expect a pardon from the irritated jiistioe 
of the Deity. These rigid sentiments, which had been un- 
known to the ancient world, appear to have infused a spirit 
of bitterness into a system of love and harmony. Tlie ties 
of blood and friendship were frequently torn asunder by the 
difference of religious faith ; and the Christians, who, in this 
world, found themseh'es oppressed by the power of the 
Pagans, were sometimes seduced by resentment and sjiiritual 
pride to delight in the prospect of their future triumph. 
“You are fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertullian ; 
“expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last and eternal 
judgment of the universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, 
how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so many proud 
monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of 
darkness; so many magistrates, who ])ersecuted the name 
of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled 
against the Christians ; so many sage philosojdicrs blushing 
ill red-hot flames with their deluded scholars ; so many cele- 
brated poets trembling before the tribunal, not of jiiinos, 
but of Christ ; so many tragedians, more tuneful in the ex- 
jiression of their own sufferings; so many dancers.”* But 
the humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a veil 
over the rest of this infernal description, which the zealous 
African pursues in a long variety of affected and unfeeling 

witticisms.’’^ t 

"2 Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c, 30. In order to ascertain the degree of 
authority which tlio zealous African had acquired, it may he sufflcienl to allege 
the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the western churches. (See 
I*nulent. Hym. xiii. 100.) As often as he applied himself to his dafly study of the 
writings of Tertullian, he was accustomed to say, “ JJa mihi mayistrum^ Give me 
my master,** (Hieroiiym. de Yiris Jllustilbus, tom. 1. p. 284.) 


• This translation is not exact : the firet sentence is imperfect. Tertullian 
eays, Ille dies natioiiibue insperatus, ille derisus, cum tanta sieculi vetusfas oitot 
ejus naiivitAtes uno l;jne hau’ientur. The text docs not authorize the exagger- 
ated expreasiuns, so many magistrates, so niliny sage pliilo 80 phei*s, so many 
poets, &c.; but simply iiiadstraies, philosophers, poets.— G. 

It is not clear that Ginbou’s version or paraphrase is Incorrect; Tertullian 
writes tot tantosque leges item preesides, — M. 

t The object of Tertulliaii’s vehemence In hla Treatise was to keep the 
Christians away from the secular games celebrated by the JSini>eror Severus : it 
ha# not prevented him from showing himself in other places full of benevolence 
and charity towards unbelievers : tiie hpitit of the gospel Inis eonietimes pre- 
vailed over the violence of human passions: Qui ergo piitaverls nihil nos de 
salute Cfiesaris curare (he says in his Apology) iiispioe Dei voces, literas nostras. 
Scltote ex illis prseceptum esse nobis sd rfdondationem, benignitates etiam pro 
Inimlcis Dedm orare, et pro persecutoiibus bona precaii. Sed otiam nomi/iaiini 
atque manifesto orate inquit (Christua) pro regIbus et pro piincipibus et potes- 
tatibuB ut omnia siiit tranqnilla vobia. Tert. Apol. c. 31.— G- 

It would be wiser for Christianity, retieatiug upon its genuine records in the 
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Dpubtless there were many among the primitive Chris- 
tians of a temper more suitable to the meekness and charity 
of their profession. There were many who felt a sincere 
compassion for the danger of their friends and countrymen, 
and who exerted the most benevolent zeal to save them 
from the impending destruction. The careless Polytheist, 
assailed by new and unexpected terrors, against which 
neither his priests nor his philosophers could afford him any 
certain protection, was very frequently terrified and subdued 
by the menace of eternal tortures. His fears miglit assist 
the progress of his faith and reason ; and if he could once 
persuade himself to suspect that the Christian religion might 
possibly be true, it became an easy task to convince him 
that it was the safest and most prudent party that he could 
possibly embrace. 

III. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were 
ascribed to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must 
have conduced to their own comfort, and very frequently to 
the conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, 
which might sometimes be effected by the immediate inter- 
position of the Deity when he suspended the laws of Nature 
for the service of religion, the Christian church, from the 
time of the apostles and their first disciples,’* has claimed an 
uninteiTupted succession of miraculous powers, the gift of 
tongues, of vision, and of prophecy, the power of expellin" 
daemons, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. The 
knowledge of foreign languages was frequently communi- 
cated to the contemporaries of Irenosus, though Irenaeus 
himself was left to struggle with the difficulties of a bar- 
barous dialect, whilst he preached the gospel to the natives 
of Gaul.’* The divine inspiration, whether it was conveyed 


W Notwithstanding the evaxions of Dr. Mi<H!eton, it is impossible to overlook 
ttie eloar traces of visions and inspiration, which may be found in the apostolic 
l&huo rs ■ * 

« Irensens adv Haeres. Proem, p. 3.t Dr. Middleton (Free Inquirv. P. 96 
Ac.) oteerves, that as this pretension of all others was the most dlBicult to 
esS't'^ *** soonest given up. The observation suits his hypoth- 


New Testoment, to disclaim this fierce African, than to identify itself with his 
clsm’— unsatisfactory apologies for their unchristian fmmti- 

• Gibbon should have noticed the distinct and remarkable nassaee from 
Middleton (Works, vol. 1. p. 105). in which L a^ims 
jong (jjscontiHuance of miracles as a notorious fact.— M. 

t This passage of Irenffius contains no allusion to the gift of tongues • it is 
merely an apology for a rude and unpolished Greek slvlc, which could not be 
expected from one Who passed his life hi a remote and bkrbarons provinc^and 
was oontimially obliged to speak the Celtic language -M province, ana 

t ijtoept 111 the life of Pachomius, an Egyptian monk of the fourth century 
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In the form of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described 
as a favor very liberally bestowed on all ranks of the faiths 
ful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon bishops. 
When their devout minds were sufficiently prepared by a 
course of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the ex- 
traordinary impulse, they were transported out of their 
senses, and delivered in ecstasy what was inspired, being 
mere organs of the Holy Spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of 
him who blows into it. We may add that the design of 
these visions was, for the most part, either to disclose the 
future history, or to guide the present administration, of the 
church. The expulsion of the daemons from the bodies of 
those unhappy persons whom they had been permitted to 
torment, was considered as a signal though ordinary triumph 
of religion, and is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apolo- 
gists as the most convincing evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. The awful ceremony was usually performed in a 
public manner, and in the presence of a great number of 
spectators ; the patient was relieved bj’ the power or skill 
of the exorcist, and the vanquished diemon was heard to 
confess that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who 
had impiously usurped the adoration of mankind.’® But the 
miraculous cure of diseases of the most inveterate or oven 
preternatural kind c.an no longer occasion any surprise, 
when we recollect that in the days of Irenseus, about the 
end of the second century, the resurrection of the dead was 
very far from being esteemed an uncommon event ; that the 
miracle was frequently performed on necessary occasions, 
by great fasting and the joint supplication of the church of 
the place, and that the persons thus restored to their pray- 
ers had lived afterwards among them many years.” At 

Athenagorafi In IjegaUone. Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad Gentes, Tertullian 
advers. Marclouem, 1. iv. These descriptions are not very unlike the prophetic 
fury, for which Cicero (do Diviiiat. ii. 54) expre.sses so little reverence. 

™ Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold defiance to the Pagan magis- 
trates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of exorcising is the only one whioh 
has been assumed by Protestants.* • 

” Irenseus adv. "Hasreses, 1- 11. 58,57, 1. v. o. 6. Mr. Dodwell (Dissertat. ad 
Irenieum, ii. 42) concludes, that the second century was still more fertile in 
miracles than the flxst.t 


(see Jortln, Ecc. Hist. 1. p 308, edit. 1805), and the latter (not earlier) lives of 
Xavier, there Is no claim laid to the gift of tongues since the time of Ireneus : 
and of this claim Xavier’s own letters are profoundly silent, ^ee Douglas's 
Criterion, p. 70, edit 1807.— M. 

* But by Protestants neither of the most enlightened ages nor most reasoning 
nitnda. — M. 

t It Is difficult to answer Middleton’s objection to this statement of Irenmus* 
“ It Is very strange, that from the time of the apostles there is not a single 
lustauce of this m&acle to be found iu the three first centuries ; except a sin^s 
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«tich a period, when faith could boast of so many wonderful 
victories over death, it seems difficult to account for the 
scepticism of those philosophers who still rejected and de- 
tided the doctrine of the resurrection. A noble Grecian had 
rested on this important ground the whole controversy, and 
promised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, that, if he could be 
gratified with the sight of a single person who had been 
actually raised from the dead, he would immediately em- 
brace the Christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the prelate of the first eastern church, however anxious 
for the conversion of his friend, thought proper to declino 
this fair and reasonable challenge.^® 

The miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the 
sanction of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free 
and ingenious inquiry,"* which, though it has met wdth the 
most favorable reception from the jmblic, apjiears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of our own as 
■well as of the other Protestant churches of Europe.®* Our 
different sentiments on this subject will be much less influ- 
enced by any particular arguments, than by our habits of 
study and reflection ; and, above all, by the degi’ee of evi- 
dence which we have accustomed ourselves to require for 
the proof of a miraculous event. The duty of an historian 
does not call upon him to interpose his private judgment in 
this nice and important controversy; but he ought not to 
dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may 
reconcile the interest of religion with that of reason, of 
making a proper application of that theory, and of defining 
with precision the limits of that happy period, exempt from 
error and from deceit, to which we might be disposed to ex- 
tend the gift of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the pojies, a succession of bishops, of 
saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is continued without in- 
is TheoptilhiB ad Autolyciim, 1. i. p. 346. Edit. Benedictin. Paris, 1742.* 

™ Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduetlon in the year 1747, piiblislied his Free 
Inquiry in 1749, and before his desith, which happened in 1760, he had prepared a 
vindication of it against his numerous ailTcrsaries. 

The university of Oxforil conferred degrees on his opponents. From the 
indignation of Mosheim (p. 221), we may discover the sentiments of the Lutheran 
dlvines-t 


case, slightly intimated in Eusebius, from the Works of Papias : which he seems 
to rank among the other fabulous stories delivered by that weak man *' Middle- 
ton, Works, vol.l. p. 69. Bp. Douglas (Criterion, p. &9) would consider Irenieua 
to speak of what had “ been performed formerly,” not in bis own time.— M. 

* A candid sceptic might disceim some impropriety in the Bishop being called 
>pon to jierform a miracle on demand — M. 

t Yet many Protestant divines will now without Teluctance couflno miiaclM 
to the time of the apostles, or at least to the first centui-y. — M. 
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temtption ; an(l the progress of superstition was so paduah 
and almost imperceptible, that we know not in wW pai‘- 
ticular link we should break the chain of tradition. Every 
age bears testimony to the wonderful events by which it was 
distinguished, and its testimony appears no less weighty 
and respectable than that of the preceding generation, till 
we are insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency, if 
in the eighth or in the twelfth century we deny to the ven- 
erable Bede, or to the holy Bernard, the same degree of 
confidence which, in the second century, we had so liberally 
granted to Justin or to Irenaeus.*^ If the truth of any of 
those miracles is appreciated by their apparent use and pro- 
priety, every age had unbelievers to convince, heretics to 
confute, and idolatrous nations to convert ; and sufficient 
motives might always be produced to justify the interposi- 
tion of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revelation 
is persuaded of the reality, and every reasonable man is 
convinced of the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evi- 
dent that there must have been some period in which they 
were either suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the 
Christian church. Whatever sera is chosen for that purpose, 
the death of the apostles, the conversion of the Roman em- 
pire, or the extinction of the Arian heresy,®^ the insensibility 
of the Christians who lived at that time will equally afford 
a just matter of surprise. They still supported their preten- 
sions after they had lost their power. Credulity performed 
the office of faith ; fanaticism w'as permitted to assume the 
language of inspiration, and the effects of accident or con- 
s' It may seem somewhat remarkahle, that Bernard of Clairvaux, who records 
so many niiracles of his friend St. Malachl, never takes any notice of his own, 
wliich, in their turn, iioweveiy are caiefully related by liis companions and dis- 
ciples. In tlio long series of ecclesiastical history, does there exist a single 
instance of a saint asserling that lie himself possessed the gift of miracles? 

The conversion of Constantine is the mra which is most usually fixed by 
Protestants. T!ie more rational divines are unwilling to admit the miracles of 
the ivth, whilst the more crodulous are unwilling to reject those of the vth ceu- 
tuiy.s 


* All this appears to proceed on the principle that any distinct line can bo 
drawn in an unphilosophle age between wundeis and miracles, or between what 
piety, from their unexpected and extraordinary nature, the marvellous concur- 
rence of secondary causes to some remarkable end, may consider providential 
tnferpiaaihons, and nuracles strictly so balled, in which the laws of nature are 
suspouded or violated. It Is impossible to asBlgn, on one side, limits to human 
credulity, on the other, to tlio influence of the finaglnation on the bodily frame ; 
but some of the miracles reconlcd in the Gospels nie such palpable tm/mseibilities, 
according to the known law s and operations of nature, that If recorded on suffi- 
cient evidence, and the evidence we believe to be that of eye-witnesses, we can- 
not reject them, without either asserting, with Hume, that no evidence can prave 
a mlracie, or that the Author of Nature has no power o£ suspending Its ormnarr 
laws. But whloh-of tbo post-aposiolic miracles will bear this test?— 3il. 
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trivance were ascribed to supernatural causes. The recent 
experience of cenuine miracles should have instructed the 
Christian world in the ways of Providence, and habituated 
their eye (if we may use a very inadequate expression^ to 
the style of the divine artist. Should the most skilful 
painter of modem Italy presume to decorate his feeble imi- 
tations with the name of Raphael or of Correggio, the inso- 
lent fraud would be soon discovered, and indignantly re- 
jected. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of 
the primitive church since the time of the apostles, this un- 
resisting softness of temper, so conspicuous among the be- 
lievers of the second and third centuries, proved of some 
accidental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. In 
modern times, a latent and even involuntary scepticism ad- 
heres to the most pious dispositions. Their admission of 
supernatural truths is much less an active consent than a 
cold and passive acquiescence. Accustomed long since to 
observe and to respect the invariable order of Nature, our 
reason, or at least our imagination, is not sufficiently prejiared 
to sustain the visible action of the Deity. Rut, in the first 
ages of Christianity, the situation of mankind was extremely 
different. The most curious, or the most credulous, among 
the Pagans, were often persuaded to enter into a society 
which asserted an actual claim of miraculous powers. The 
primitive Christians jierpetually trod on mystic ground, and 
their minds were exercised by the habits of believing the 
most extraordinary events. They felt, or they fancied, that 
on every side they were incessantly assaulted by daemons, 
comforted by visions, instructed by prophecy, and surpris- 
ingly delivered from danger, sickness, and from death itself, 
by the supplications of the church. The real or imaginary 
prodigies, of which they so frequently conceived themselves 
to be the objects, the instruments, or the spectators, very 
happily disposed them tp adopt with the same ease, but 
with far greater justice, the authentic wonders of the evan- 
gelic history; and thus miracles that exceeded not the 
measure of their own experience inspired them with the 
most lively assurance of mysteries wliich were acknowl- 
edged to surpass the limits of their understanding. It is 
this deep impression of supernatural truths which has been 
so much celebrated under the name of faith ; a state of 
mind described as the surest pledge of the divine favor and 
of future felicity, and recommended as the first, or perhaps 
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the only merit of a Christian. According to the more rigid 
doctors, the moral virtues, which may be equally practised 
by infidels, are destitute of any value or eflScacy in the work 
of our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith 
by his virtues; and it was very justly supposed that the 
divine persuasion, which enlightened or subdued the under- 
.standing, must, at the same time, purify the heart, and direct 
the actions, of the believer. The first apologists of Chris- 
tianity who justify the innocence of their brethren, and the 
writers of a later period who celebrate the sanctity of their 
ancestors, display, in the most lively colors, the reformation 
of manners which was introduced into the world by the 
preaching of the gospel. As it is my intention to remark 
only such human causes as were permitted to second the 
influence of revelation, I shall slightly mention two motives 
which might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than those of their 
Pagan contemporaries or their degenerate successors; re- 
pentance for their past sins, and the laudable desire of sup- 
porting the reputation of the society in which they were 
engaged.* 

It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance 
or the malice of infidelity, that the Christians allured into 
their party the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as 
they were touched by a sense of remorse, were easily per- 
suaded to wash away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of 
their past conduct, for which the temples of the gods refused 
to grant them any expiation. But this reproach, when it is 
cleared from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the 
honor as it did to the increase of the church.®* The friends 
of Christianity may acknowledge without a blush that many 
of the most eminent saints had been before their baptism 
the most abandoned sinners. Those persons who in the 
world had followed, though in an imperfect manner, the dic- 
tates of benevolence and propriety,* derived such a calm sat- 
isfaction from the opinion of their own rectitude as ren- 

The Imputations of Celsus and Julian, with the defence of the fathers, are 
Tory fairly stated by Spanheim, Commehtaire sur les Cesars de Julian, p. 468 


* These, in the opinion of the editor, are the most uncandld paragraphs in 
Gibbon’a History. He ought either, with manly courage, to have denied the 
moral reformation Introduced by Christianity, or fairly to have investigated all 
its motives , not to have confined hlinseif to an insidious and sarcastic description 
of the less pure and generous elements of the Christian character as it appeared 
even at that early time.— M. 
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<lered them much less susceptible of the sudden emotions of 
shame, of mef, and of terror, which have given birth to so 
many wonderful conversions. After the example of their 
divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel disdained not 
the society of men, and especially of women, oppressed by 
the consciousness, and very often by the effects, of their 
vices. As they emerged from sin and superstition to the 
glorious hope of immortality, they resolved to devote them- 
selves to a life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. The 
desire of perfection became the ruling passion of their soul ; 
and it is well known that, while reason embraces a cold 
mediocrity, our passions hurry us, with rapid violence, over 
the space which lies between the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in the number 
of the faithful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the 
church, they found themselves restrained from relapsing into 
their past disorders by another consideration of a less spir- 
itual, but of a very innocent and respectable nature. Any 
particular society that has departed from the great body of 
the nation, or the religion to which it belonged, immediately 
becomes the object of universal as well as invidious observa- 
tion. In proportion to the smallness of its numbers, the 
character of the society may be affected by the virtues and 
vices of the persons who compose it ; and every member is 
engaged to watch with the most vigilant attention over his 
own behavior, and over that of his brethren, since, as he 
must expect to incur a part of the common disgrace, he may 
hope to enjoy a share of the common reputation. When 
the Christians of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal 
of the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul that, far 
from being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were 
bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from the commis- 
sion of those crimes which disturb the private or public 
peace of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and 
fraud.®** Near a century afterwards, Tertullian, with an 
honest pride, could boast that very few Christians had suf- 
fered by the hand of the executioner, except on account of 
their religion.®® Their serious and sequestered life, averse to 

« Pliii. Epist. X. 97.* 

* Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, with some degree of heBitation, 
• Aut Bl allud, jam non Chrlatianus.”t 


* And this blameleesneBS was fully admitted by the candid and enlightened 
Roman. — M. 

t TertulUan say* positively no Christian, nemo 1111c Chrlstlamui ; for the rest, 
the limitation which he himself eubjotne, and which Olbbdn quotes in the for»- 
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the fcay luxury of the age, inured them to chastity, temper* 
ance, economy, and all the sober and domestic virtues. As 
the greater number were of some trade or profession, it was 
incumbent on them, by the sti'ictest integrity and the fairest 
dealing, to remove the suspicions which the profane are too 
apt to conceive against the appearances of sanctity. The 
contempt of the world exercised them in the habits of hu- 
mility, meekness, and patience. The more they were perse- 
cuted, the more closely they adhered to each other. Their 
mutual charity and unsuspecting confidence has been re- 
marked by infidels, and was too often abused by perfidious 
friends.*® 

It is a very honorable circumstance for the morals of the 
primitive flbristians, that even their faults, or rather errors, 
were derived from an excess of virtue. The bishops and 
doctors of the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the principles, 
and even the practice of their contemporaries, had studied 
the Scriptures with less skill than devotion ; and they often 
received, in the moat literal sense, those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles, to which the prudence of succeeding 
commentators has applied a looser and more figurative mode 
of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
gospel above the wisdom of philosophy, the zealous fathers 
have carried the duties of self-mortification, of purity, and 
of patience, to a height which it is scarcely possible to at- 
tain, and much less to preserve, in our present state of weak- 
ness and corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so 
sublime must inevitably comm.and the veneration of the 
people ; but it was ill calculated to obtain the suffrage of 
those woi'ldly philosophers who, in the conduct of this 
transitory life, consult only the feelings of nature and the 
interest of society.*' 

There are two very natural propensities which we may 
distinguish in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the 
love of pleasure and the love of action. If the former is re- 
fined by art and learning, improved by the charms of social 

“ The philosopher Peregrlnus (of whose Ufe and death Lucian has left us so 
entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on the credulous simpUclty of 
the Christians of Asia. 

^ See a very Judicious treatise of Barheyrac sur la Morale des Pferes. 

going note, diminishes the force of this assortjon, and appears to pi-ore that at 
u)ast he knew none such.— G. 

Is not the sense of Tertulllan rather, if guilty of any other offence, he has 
thereby ceased to be a Ohiietlan ?— M. 
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Uiteroourse, and corrected by a just regard to economy, to 
Health, and to reputation, it is productive of the greatest 
part of the happiness of private life. The love of action is 
a principle of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. 
It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; but 
when it is guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence, 
it becomes the parent of every virtue, and if those virtues 
are accompanied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or an 
empire may be indebted for their safety and prosperity to 
the undaunted courage of a single man. To the love of 
pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to 
the love of action we may attribute moat of the useful and 
respectable, qualifications. The character in which both the 
one and the other should be united and harmonized would 
seem to constitute the most perfect idea of human nature. 
The insensible and inactive disposition, which should be 
supposed alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the 
common consent of mankind, as utterly incapable of pro- 
curing any happiness to the individual, or any public benefit 
to the world. But it was not in this world that the primi- 
tive Christians were desirous of making themselves either 
agreeable or useful.* 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason 
or fancy, and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, 
may employ the leisure of a liberal mind. Such amuse- 
ments, however, were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted 
with the utmost caution, by the severity of the bathers, who 
despised all knowledge that was not useful to salvation, and 
who considered all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of 
the gift of speech. In our present state of existence the 
body is so inseparably connected with the soul, that it seems 
to be our interest to taste, with innocence and moderation, 
the enjoyments of which that faithful companion is sus- 
ceptible. Very different was the reasoning of our devout 
predecessors; vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection of 
angels, they disdained* or they affected to disdain, every 


• Et rjue me fait cette homdlie semi-etoicienne, semi-^picurienne 7 A-t-on 
Jamais regarde I'amour du plaisir comme I’uii ties pnncipes de la perfection 
morale? Et de quel droit laites vous de I’amour de I’actioii, et de I'amour du 
plaisir, les souls el6meii8 Ue I’etre humalii 7 Est ce quo vous faites abstraction 
de la v6nt^ eii elle-ineme, du la cotiscieuce et du suutiment du devoir? Estce 
que vous ne aentez point, par example, que le sacridee du moi k la justice et k 
la verity, est aussi dans le cmur de I’homme : que tout n’est pas pour lul action 
on plaisir, et que dans le bien ce n’est par le inouvement, luais la vkritd, qu’il 
cherehe 7 Et puis * * Thuoydide et 'recite, ces ipaltres de riiiatoire, ont 11a 
jamais Introduits dans leur rtelts nn fragment de dissertation sur le plaisir at 
aui I’aotlon ? VlUemaln, Cours de Lit. Fran?, part it. Lejon v. — M. 
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earthly and corporeal delight.*® Some of our senses indeed 
are necessary for our preservation, others for our subsist- 
ence, and others again for our information ; and thus far 
it was impossible to reject the use of them. The first sensa- 
tion of pleasure was marked as the first moment of their 
abuse. The unfeeling candidate for heaven was instructed, 
not only to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to shut his ears against the profane har- 
tiiony of sounds, and to view with indifference the most fin- 
ished productions of human art. Gay apparel, magnificent 
bouses, and elegant furniture, were supposed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and of sensuality; a simple and morti- 
fied appearance was more suitable to the Christian who was 
certain of his sins and doubtful of his salvation. In their 
censures of luxury the fathers are extremely minute and cir- 
cumstantial ; and among the various articles which excite 
their pious indignation w'e may enumerate false hair, gar- 
ments of any color except white, instruments of music, vases 
of gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed his head 
on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, public salutations, 
the use of warm baths, and the practice of shaving the 
beard, which, according to the expression of Tertullian, is a 
lie against our own faces, and an impious attempt to im- 
prove the works of the Creator.*® When Christianity was 
introduced among the rich and the polite, the observation 
of these singular laws was left, as it would be at present, to 
the few who were ambitious of superior sanctity. But it is 
always easy, as well as agreeable, for the inferior ranks of 
mankind to claim a merit from the contempt of that pomp 
and pleasure which fortune has placed beyond their reach. 
The virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the first 
Homans, was very frequently guarded by poverty and ig- 
nor.ancc. 

The chaste severity of the fathers, in whatever related to 
the commerce of the two sexes, flow wl from the same prin- 
ciple ; their abhorrence of every enjoyment which might 

f ratify the sensual, and degrade the spiritual nature of man. 
t was their favorite opinion, that it Adam had preserved 
his obedience to the Creator, he would have lived forever in 
a state of virgin purity, and that some harmless mode of 

® Lactant. Instltut. Diviii. 1. vi. c. 20, 21, 22. 

Oonault a work of Clemens of Alexandria, entitled The PEsdagogue, which 
contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught in the most celebrated of 
the Chrlstl,an schools. 

“ Tertullian, de Speotaculis, o. 23. Clement Alerandrln. Psedagog. 1. Hi. c. 8. 
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vegetation might have peopled Paradise with a race of in. 
noeent and immortal beings." The use of marriage was 
permitted only to his fallen posterity, as a necessary expe- 
dient to continue the human species, and as a restraint, how- 
ever imperfect, on the natural licentiousness of desire. The 
hesitation of the orthodox casuists on this interesting sub- 
ject betrays the perplexity of men unwilling to approve am 
institution ivhich they were compelled to tolerate.®* The 
enumeration of the very whimsical laws which they most 
circumstantially imposed on the marriage-bed would force 
a smile from the young and a blush from the fair. It was 
their unanimous sentiment that a first marriage was ade- 
quate to all the purposes of nature and of society. TJie 
sensual connection was refined into a resemblance of the 
mystic union of Chi'ist with his church, and was pronounced 
to be indissoluble either by divorce or by death. The prac- 
tice of second nuptials was branded with the name of a 
legal adultery; and the persons who were guilty of so 
scandalous an offence against Christian purity were soon 
excluded from the honors, and even from the alms, of the 
churcli.” Since desire was imputed as a crime, and mar- 
riage was tolerated as a defect, it was consistent with the 
same principles to consider a state of celibacy as the near- 
est approach to the divine perfection. It was with the ut- 
most difficulty that ancient Rome could 8up[)ort the institu- 
tion of six vestals ; ®‘ but the primitive church was filled 
with a number of persons of either sex, who had devoted 
themselves to the profession of perpetual chastity.®^ A few 
of these, among whom we may reckon the learned Origen, 
judged it the most prudent to disarm the tempter.®* Some 

" Beaudobie, Hiet. Critique du Maniclieigme, 1. vii. o. 3. Justin, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Augustin, &c., strongly Inclined to this opinion .• 

“ Some of the Gnostic heretics weie more consistent ; they rejected the use of 
tnaniage. 

See a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the Morale des 
Phres, c. iv. 6—26. 

See a \ ery curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in the M^molres de 1’ Acadimle 
des Inscriptions, tom. It. pp- 161—227. Notwithstanding the honors and rewards 
wliioh were bestowed on those Tlrgins, it was difficult to procure a suffleiont 
number ; nor could the dread of the most horrible death alwaj s restrain their 
Incontinence. 

"» Cupiditatem procreandi aut unara sclmus aut nullam, Mlnutlus Fffilia, c. 
31. .lustln. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Legat. c. 28. TertuUian de CuHu 
Fcemlii. 1. ji. 

10 Fusebius, I. yi. 8. Before the fame of Origen had excited envy and persecu- 
tion, this extraordinary action was rather admired tlian censured. As it tras his 
general piactice to allegorize Scripture, it seonis unfortunate' that, in this 
lustunce only, he should have adopted the literal sense . 


•But these -were Gnostic or Manichean opinions. Beausohre distinctly aa- 
crihes Augustin’s bias to his recent escape from Manichelsm; and adds that he 
afterwards changed his views.— Id. 
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irere insensible and some were invincible against the as- 
saults of the flesh. Disdaining an- ignominious flight, the 
virgins of the warm climate of Africa encountered the 
enemy in the closest engagement ; they permitted priests 
and deacons to share their bed, and gloried amidst the 
flames in their unsullied purity. But insulted Nature some- 
times vindicated her rights, and this new species of martyr- 
dom served only to introduce a new scandal into the 
church.*' Among the Christian ascetics, however (a name 
which they soon acquired from their painful exercise), many, 
as they were less presumptuous, were probably more suc- 
cessful. The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied and com- 
pensated by spiritual pride. Even the multitude of Pagans 
were inclined to estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its 
apparent difficulty ; and it was in the praise of these chaste 
spouses of Christ that the fathers have poured forth the 
troubled stream of their eloquence.*® Such are the early 
traces of monastic principles and institutions, which, in a 
subsequent age, have counterbalanced all the temporal ad- 
vantages of Christianity.** 

The Christians were not less averse to the business than 
to the pleasures of this world. The defence of our persons 
and property they knew not how to reconcile with the pa- 
tient doctrine which enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of 
past injuries, and commanded them to invite the repetition 
of fresh insults. Their simplicity was offended by the use 
of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and by the active con- 
tention of public life ; nor could their humane ignorance 
be convinced that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the 
blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the sword of justice 
or by that of war, even though their criminal or hostile 
attempts should threaten the peace and safety of the whole 
community.'*® It was acknowledged that, under a less per- 
fect law, the powers of the Jewish constitution had been 

• 

Cyprian. Epist, 4, and Dodwell, Dissertat. Cyprianlc. ill. Something like 
this rasti attempt was long atterwards imputed to the founder of the order of 
Fontevrault. Bayle has amused himself and his readers on that very delicate 
subject. 

“ Dupln (BlbilothSque Eccleslastique, tom. 1. p. 196) gives a particular account 
of the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was composed by Methodius, Bishop of 
Tyre. The praises of virrinity are excessive. 

O'' The Ascetics (as early as the second century) made a public profession of 
mortifying their bodies, and of abstaining from the use of flesh and wine. 
Moslielm, p. 310. 

"" See the Morale des Pferes. The same patient principles have been revived 
since the Ueformation by the Soclnians, the modern Anabaptists, and the 
Ouakers. Barclay, the Apologist of the tjaakers, has protected his brethren by 
the authority of the primitive Christians ; pp. Hri — 649. 
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exercised, with the approbation of heaven, by inspired 
prophets and by anointed kings. The Christians felt and 
confessed that such institutions might be necessary for the 
present system of the world, and they cheerfully submitted 
to the authority of their Pagan governors. But while they 
inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to 
take any active part in the civil administration or the mili- 
tary defence of the empire. Some indulgence might, per- 
haps, be allowed to those persons who, before their conver- 
sion, were alretidy engaged in such violent and san^inary 
occupations ; but it was impossible that the Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume the 
character of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes.^®* This 


Tertullian, Apolog. o. 21. De Idolotatrlft, c. IT, 18.— Orlgen contra Celsum, 
1 V. p. HG , I Vll. p. 34H, 1. vill pp. 42J— 428. 

t w Tertullian (de Coronll c 11) suggested to them tlie expedient of 

deserting , a counsel, which, if it had been generally known, was not very proper 
to coiiciflate the favoi of the empeiors towaids the Christian sect.* 


• There Is nothing which ought to astonish us in the refusal of the primitive 
Christians to take part in public affairs , it was the natural consequence of the 
contrariety of their principles to the customs, laws, and active life of the Pagan 
world. As Christians, they could not enter into the senate, which, according to 
Gibbon liimself, always assembled in a temple or consecrated place, and where 
each seuator, before he took hie seat, made .i libation of a few drops of wine, and 
burnt incense on the altar , ae Clinstlaiie they could not assist at festivals and 
banquets, which always teriiiiiiated with lib itions, &c., flnally, as “ the innumer- 
able deities and lites of polytheism weie oloseh interwoven with every clrcum 
stance of public and private life,” the Christians could not participate in them 
without incut ling, according to their principles, the guilt of impiety. It was 
then much loss by an eifect of their doctilue, than by the conseqiienoe of their 
situation, that tht y stood aloof from public business Whenever this situation 
offered no impediment, they showed as much activity as the Pagans. Proiiide, 
savs Justin Martyr (Apol. o IT), nos solum Deum adoramus, et vohls in rebus 
allis Iseti InservlmuB.— O. 

This latter passage, M. Gulsot quotes in J-atiii • if he had consulted the orig- 
inal, he would have found it to be altog< ther irielevant . it merely relates to the 
payment of tuxes.— M. 

Tertullian does not suggest to the soldiers the expedient of deeertvng , he saj a, 
that they ought to be constantly on their guard to do nothing during their sdi vii a 
contrary to the law of God, and to lenolve to suffer martyrdom ratherthan submit 
to a base compHaiioe, or openly to renounce the sei vice (De Cor Mil ii p 127) 
lie does not positivelv decide Uiat the military servile Is not permitted to Chris- 
tians , he ends, indeed, by saying, Puts denlque licere mllitiam usque ad caiisam 
coroiim.— G. , 

M. Guizot is, I think, again unfortunate in his defence of Tertullian. That 
father says, that many Chi istlan suldieis had deserted, aut deseroiidum statim 
sit. ut a multls actum. The latter sentence, Puta, &c., &c , is a conceesioii for 
the sake of aiguinent • what follows is more to the purpose — M 

Many other passages of Tertullian prove that the aimy was full of Christians, 
Hestenii sumus et veslia omnia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, niunlcipia, 
conclllabula, caatra ipaa (Apol. c JT ) Navigamus et nos vobiscum et mihtamua. 
(c 42.) Orlgen, in truth, appears to have maintained a more rigid opinion (Cont. 
Cels. 1. vill ), but he has often renounced this exaggerated severity, perhaps nec- 
essary to produce great results, and he speaks oi the profession of arms as an 
honorable one (1 iv. c 218).— G 

On these points Christian opinion, it should seem, was much divided. Tertul- 
lian, when be wrote the De Cor. Mii., was evidently inclining to more ascetic opin- 
ions, and Origan was of the same class. See Neander, vol. 1, ptirt il. p. SOS, edit. 
1828.-M. 
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indolent or even criminal disregard to the public welfare 
exposed them to the contempt and reproaches of the 
Pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be the fate 
of the empire, attacked on every side by the Barbarians, ii 
all mankind should adopt the pusUlaniraous sentiments ol 
the new sect.^*® To this insulting question the Christian 
apologists returned obscure and ambiguous answers, as they 
were unwilling to reveal the secret cause of their security ; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of mankind was 
accomplished, war, government, the Roman empire, and 
the world itself, would be no more. It may be observed 
that, in this instance likeudse, the situation of the first 
Christians coincided very happily with their religious scru- 
ples, and that their aversion to an active life contributed 
rather to excuse them from the service, than to exclude 
them from the honors, of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may be exalted 
or depressed by a temporary enthusiasm, will return by 
degrees to its proper and natural level, and will resume 
those passions that seem the most adapted to its present 
condition. The primitive Christians were dead to the bus- 
iness and pleasures of the world ; but their love of action, 
M'hich could never be entirely extinguished, soon revived, 
and found a new occupation in the government of the 
church. A separate society, which attacked the established 
religion of the empire, was obliged to adopt some form of 
internal policy, and to appoint a suflicient number of min- 
isters, intrusted not only with the spiritual functions, but 
even with the temporal direction of the Christian common- 
wealth. The safety of that society, its honor, its aggrandize- 
ment, were productive, even in the most pious minds, of a 
spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the Romans had felt 
for the republic, and sometimes of a similar indifference in 
the use of whatever means might probably conduce to so 
desirable an end. The ambition flf raising themselves or 
their friends to the honors and ofiices of the church was 
disguised by the laudable intention of devoting to the public 
benefit the power and consideration which, for that purpose 
only, it became their duty to solicit. In the exercise of 
their functions they were frequently called upon to detect 
the errors of heresy or the arts of faction, to oppose the 

As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of Origen (I. 
nil. p. 423;, his adversary, Celsus, had urged his objecUon with great force and 
caudor. 
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designs of perfidious brethren, to stigmatize their characters 
with deserved infamy, and to expel them from the bosom of 
a society whose peace and happiness they had attempted to 
disturb. The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians were 
taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the inno- 
cence of the dove ; but as the former was refined, so the 
latter was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of govern- 
ment. In the church as well as in the world, the persons 
who were placed in any public station rendered themselves 
considerable by their eloquence and firmness, by their knowl- 
edge of mankind, and by their dexterity in business ; and 
while they concealed from others, and perhaps from them- 
selves, the secret motives of their conduct, they too fre- 
quently relapsed into all the turbulent passions of active 
life, which were tinctured with an additional degree of bit- 
terness and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been the sub- 
ject, as well as the prize, of religious contention. The hos- 
tile disputants of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, 
have alike struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model to the respective standards of their own policy. 
The few who have pursued this inquiry with more candor 
and impartiality are of opinion that the apostles declined 
the office of legislation, and rather chose to endure some 
partial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the Chris- 
tians of a future age from the liberty of varying their forms 
of ecclesiastical government according to the changes of 
times and circumstances. The scheme of policy which, 
under their approbation, was adopted for the use of the first 
century, may be discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, 
of Ephesus, or of Corinth. The societies which were in- 
stituted in the cities of the Roman empire were united only 
by the ties of faith and charity. Independence and equality 
formed the basis of their internal constitution. The Avant 
of discipline and human learning was supplied by the oc- 
casional assistance of the prophets^^ who were called to 
that function without distinction of age, of sex,* or of nat- 

The aristocratlcal party in France, as well as In England, has strenuously 
maintained the di\ ine origin of bishops. But tlie Calvlniatical presbyters were 
impatient of a superior ; and the ttoman Pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal. 
See Fra Paolo. 

In the history of the Christian hierarchy I have, for the most part, fol- 
lowed ihe learned and candid Mosheim. 

«» For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Dissertatlones ad 
Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, to rn, li. pp. 132-208. 

* St. Paul distinctly reproves the intrusion of females into the prophetia 
office. 1 Cor. xlv. M. 7 Tim. U. U.— M. 
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nraJ abilities, and who, as often as they felt the divine 
impulse, poured forth the effusions of the Spirit in the as- 
sembly oi the faithful. But these extraordinary gifts were 
frequently abused or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They displayed them at an improper season, presumptuously 
disturbed the service of the assembly, and, by their pride 
or mistaken zeal, they introduced, particularly into the 
apostolic church of Corinth, a long ana melancholy train of 
disorders.^’ As the institution of prophets became useless, 
and even pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and 
their office abolished. The public functions of religion were 
solely intrusted to the estanlished ministers of the church, 
the bishops and the presbyters ; two appellations which, in 
their first origin, appear to have distinguished the same 
office and the same oi’der of persons. The name of Pres- 
byter was expressive of their age, or rather of their gravity 
and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted their inspection 
over the faith and manners of the Christians who were com- 
mitted to their pastoral care. In proportion to the respective 
numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number of these 
episcopal presbyters guided each infant congregation with 
equal authority and with united counsels.’®* 

But the niost perfect equality of freedom requires the 
directing hand of a superior magistrate : and the order of 
public deliberations soon introduces the office of a pres- 


See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corinthiaui.* 
><* Hooker’s Eocleslastloal Polity, 1. tH. 


• The first ministers established In the church were the deacons, appointed at 
.Terusalem, seven in number ; they were charged with the distribution of the 
aims ; even females had a share in this employment. After the deacons came 
the elders or priests (irpeirdvTvpoO, charged with the maintenance of order and 
decorum in the community, and to act everywhere in its name. The bishops 
were afterwards charged to watch over tlie faith and the instruction of the discl- 
pies ; the apostles themselves appointed several bishops. Tertnlllan (adv. Mar- 
ium, c. V.), Clement of Alexandria, and many fathers of the second and. third 
century, do not permit us to doubt tiiis fact. The equality of rank between these 
different functionaries did not prevent tlieir functions being, even in tbeirorigln, 
distinct ; they became subsequently still moresso. See Plank, (^clilchte der 
Christ. Kirch. Vorfassung., jrol. 1. p. 24. — G. 

On this extremely obscure eubject, which has been so much perplexed by pas- 
sion and interest, ibis impossible to Justify any opinion without entering mto 
long and controversial details. It must be admitted, in opposition to Flank, that 
in the New Testament, the words irpcvISviupov and viruntdirov are sometimes indis- 
criminately used. (Acts XX. V. 17, comp, with 28 Tit. 1. 5 and 7. Philip i. 1.) But 
it is as clea^ that as soon as we can discern tlie form of church government, at 
the period closely bordering upon, If not witliin, the apostolic age, it appears with 
a bishop at the head of each comraunity. holding some superiority over the pres- 
byters. Whether he was, as Gibbon from Mosheira supposes, merely an elective 
head of the college of Presbyters (for this w« have, in fact, no valid authority), 
or whether his distinct functions wore established on apostolic authority, la still 
contested. The universal submission to this episcopacy, in every part of tii» 
Christian world, appears to me strongly to favor the latter view.— M. 
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ident, invested at least with the authority of collecting th« 
sentiments, and of executing the resolutions, of the assem* 
bly. A regard for the pubHc tranquillity, which would eo 
frequently have been interrupted by annual or by occasional 
elections, induced the primitive Christians to constitute an 
honorable and perpetual magistracy, and to choose one of 
the wisest and most holy among theii* presbyters to execute, 
during bis life, the duties of their ecclesiastical governor. 
It was under these circumstances that the lofty title of' 
Bishop began to raise itself above the humble appellation of 
Presbyter ; and while the latter remained the most natural 
distinction for the members of every Christian senate, the 
former was appropriated to the dignity of its new pres- 
ident.’®* The advantages of this episcopal form of gov- 
ernment, which appears to have been introduced before the 
end of the first century,”® were so obvious and so important 
for the future greatness, as well as the present peace, of 
Christianity, that it was adopted without delay by all the 
societies M'hich were already scattered over the empire, had 
acquired in a very early period the sanction of antiquity,’” 
and is still revered by the most powerful churches, both of 
the East and of the West, as a primitive and even as a 
divine establishment.”* It is needless to observe that the 
pious and humble presbyters M'ho were first dignified with 
the episcopal title could not possess, and would probably 
have rejected, the power and pomp which now encircles the 
tiara of the lioman Pontiff, or the mitre of a German pre- 
late. But w^e may define, in a few words, the narrow limii,s 
of their original jurisdiction, which w^as cliiefly of a spirit- 
ual, though in some instances of a temporal nature.”* It 
consisted in the administration of the sacraments and 

See Jerome ad Titum, o. i. and Epistol. 85 (in the Benedictine edition, 101), 
and the elaborate apology ol Blondel, pro eenteiilli meronyini. The ancient 
Btate, as It is described by Jerome, of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, 
receives a remarkable confirmation from the patriarch Eutychiua (Aiinal. tom. 1. 
p. aiO, Vers. Bocock) : whose testtmony 1 know not how to reject, in spite of ah 
the obiections of the learned Fearson in his Vindieifejgnatiana), part i. c. 11. 

See the introilactioii to the Apocalypse. Bbhops, under the name of an- 
gels, were already instituted In the seven cities of Asia. And yet the epistle of' 
Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a date) does not lead us to discover any 
traces of episcopacy either at Corinth or Borne. 

Nulla Eociesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a maxim since the 
time of Tertullian and Irenmus. 

After we have passed the dlfHcultics of the first century, we find the epis- 
copal government universally eslablishcd, till it wmt Interrupted by the repunli- 
cau genius of the Swiss and German refonnors. 

"I See Mosheim In the first and second centuries. Ignatius (ad SmymsBOS, c. 
8,&o.) is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. Leclerc (Hist. Kccles. p. 669) 
very bluntly censures his conduct. .Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p, 
161) suspects the purity even of the smaller epistles. 
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discipline of the church, the superintendency of religious 
ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in number and 
variety, the consecration of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom 
the bishop assigned their respective functions, the manage- 
ment of the public fund, and the determination of all such 
differences as the faithful were unwilling to expose before 
the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. These powers, during 
a short period, were exercisea according to the advice of 
the presbyteral college, and with the consent and appro- 
bation of the assembly of Christians. The primitive bishops 
were considered only as the first of their equals, and the 
honorable servants of a free people. Whenever the epis- 
copal chair became vacant by death, a new president was 
chosen among the presbyters by the suffrage of the whole 
congregation, every member of which supposed himself in- 
vested with a sacred and sacerdotal character.^“ 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the 
Christians were governed more than a hundred years after 
the death of the ajiostles. Every societj^ formed within 
itself a separate and independent republic ; and although 
the most distant of these little states maintained a mutual 
as well as friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, 
the Christian world w as not yet connected by any supreme 
authority or legislative assembly. As the numbers of the 
faithful w'ere gradually multiplied, they discovered the 
advantages that might result from a closer union of their 
interest and designs. Towards the end of the second century, 
the churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful in- 
stitutions of provincial synods,t and they may justly be sup- 

Nonne et T.aicl sacerdotas Buitin*?* Tertullian, E:ihort. ad Castltat. c. T. 
Ab the human heart is still the same several of the observations which Mr. Hume 
has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, vol. i. p, T6, quartoedlt.) may be applied even to 
real Inspiration. 


• This expression was employed by the earlier Christian writers in the sense 
used by St. Feter, 1 £p. 11. 9. It was the sanctity and virtue, not the power of 
•Ihe priesthood, in which all Christians were to 1* equally distinguished.— M. 

t The s.vnod3 were not the first means taken by tho insulated churches to en- 
ter into communion and assume a corporate cliaracter. The <lioceses were first 
(formed by the union of several country churches with a church in a city ; many 
cliurclies in one city uniting among themselves, or joining a more couslderahle 
chuich, became metropolitan. Thedioce-es were not formed before the begin- 
ning nf the 8ec.ond century; before that time the Christians had not established 
sufneient churches in the country to stand in need of that union. It is towards 
the middle of the same century that we discover tlie first traces of the metropoli- 
tan constitution, (Probably the country churches were founded in general by 
missionaries from those in the city, and would preserve a natural connection wita 
the parent church.) — M. 

The provincial synods (lid not commence till towards the middle of the third 
century, and were n(Jt the first synods. History gives us distinct notions of the 
synods, held towards the end of the second century, at Ephesus, at Jerusalem, at 
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posed to have borrowed the model of a representative ooan< 
oil from the celebrated examples of their own country, the 
Amphictyons, the Achtean league, or the assemblies of the 
Ionian cities. It was soon established as a custom and as a 
law, that the bishops of the independent churches should 
meet in the capital of the province at the stated periods of 
spring and autumn. Their deliberations were assisted by 
the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and moderated 
by the presence of a listening multitude.”® Their decrees, 
which were styled Canons, regulated every important con- 
troversy of faith and discipline ; and it was natural to 
believe that a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit would be 
poured on the united assembly of the delegates of the Chris- 
tian people. The institution of synods was so well suited 
to private ambition, and to public interest, that in the space 
of a few years it was received throughout the whole empire. 
A regular correspondence was established between the pro- 
vincial councils, which mutu.ally communicated and approved 
their respective proceedings ; and the catholic church soon 
assumed the form, and acquired the strength, of a great 
foederative republic.”® 

As the legislative authority of the particular churches was 
insensibly superseded by the use of councils, the bishops 
obtained by their alliance a much larger share of executive 
and arbitrary power ; and as soon as they were connected 
by a sense of their common interest, they were enabled to 
attack, with united vigor, the original rights of their clergy 
and people. The prelates of the third century impercept- 
ibly changed the language of exhortation into that of com- 
mand, scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and sup- 
plied, by Scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, tljeir 
deficiency of force and of reason. They exalted the unity 
and power of the church, as it was represented in the kpis- 

Acta ConclI. Carthaa. apud Cyprian, edit. Fell, p. 168. Tills council was 
composed of elgUty-seveu Dishods from tlie provinces of Mauritania, Numidia, 
and Africa ; some pi’esbyters and deacons assisted at the assembly ; pressente pie- 
bis maximd, parte. 

Aguntur praeterea per Gracias illas, certls In locis concilia, &c. Tertulllan 
de Jejuniis, c. 13. The African mentions it as a recent and foreign Institution. 
Tile coalition of the Christian churches is very ably explained by Mosheim, pp. 


Pontus, and at Rome, to put an end to the disputes which had arisen between the 
Latin and Asiatic churches about the celebration of Easter* But these synoda 
were not subject to any regular form or periodical return ; this regularity was 
first established with the provincial synods, wlilch were formed by a union of the 
bishops of a district, subject to a metropolitan. Planck, p. 90. Geschii^te def 
Christ Kii'ch. Verfassung. — G. 
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coPAi. OPPICB, of which every bishop enjoyed an equal and 
undivided portion.”’ Princes and magistrates, it was often 
repeated, might boast an earthly claim to a transitory do- 
minion ; it was the episcopal authority alone which was 
derived from the Deitv, and extended itself over this and 
over another world. I'he bishops were the vicegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the mystic substi- 
tutes of the high priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive 
privilege of conferring the sacerdotal character invaded the 
freedom both of clerical and of popular elections ; and if, t 
in the administration of the church, they still consulted the 
judgment of the presbyters, or the inclination of the people, 
they most carefully inculcated the merit of such a voluntary 
condescension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme 
authority which resided in the assembly of their brethren ; 
but in the government of his peculiar diocese, each of them 
ex.acted from his flock the same implicit obedience as if that 
favorite metaphor had been literally just, and as if the shep- 
herd had been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
sheep.”* This obedience, however, was not imposed with- 
out some efforts on one side, and some resistance on the 
other. The democratical part of the constitution was, in 
many places, very warmly supported by the zealous or in- 
terested opposition of the inferior clergy. But their patriot- 
ism received the ignominious epithets of faction and schism ; 
and the episcopal cause was indebted for its rapid progress 
to the labors of many active prelates, who, like Cyprian of 
Carthage, could reconcile the arts of the most ambitious 
statesmen with the Christian virtues which seem adapted to 
the character of a saint and martyr.”® 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equal- 
ity of the presbyters introduced among the bishops a pre- 
thninence of rank, and from thence a superiority of jurisdic- 
tion. As often as in the spring and autumn they met in 
provincial synod, the difference of personal merit and repu- 
tation was very sensibly felt among the members of the as- 
sembly, and the multitude was governed by the wisdom and 
eloquence of the few. But the order of public proceedings ^ 

Cypriau, In his admired treatise De Unitate Ecclesi®, pp. 75-86 
Jis We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian’s conduct, of his doctrine, 
and of his epistles. Le Clerc, in a short life of Cyprian (Blbiiotheque Uidver- 
selle, tom. xil. pp. 207-378), has laid him open with great freedom and accuracy. 

ff Novatus, Felicisslmus, &c.,whom the Bishop of Carthage expelled from 
his church, and from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters of wicked- 
ness, the zeal of Cyprian must occasionally have prevailed over his veracity. For 
a very just account of these obscure quarrels, see Mosheim, pp. 497-612. 
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required a more regular and less invidious distinction ; tha . 
office of perpetual presidents in the councils of each prov- 
ince was conferred on the bishops of the principal citjr ; and 
these aspiring prelates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of 
Metropolitans and Primates, secretly prepared themselves 
to usurp over their episcopal brethren the same authority 
which the bishops had so lately assumed above the college 
of presbyters.^®* * Nor was it long before an emulation of 
preeminence and power prevailed among the Metropolitans 
themselves, each of them affecting to display, in the most 
pompous terms, the temporal honors and advantages of the 
city over which he presided ; the numbers and opulence of 
the Christians who were subject to their pastoral care ; the 
saints and martyrs ivho had arisen among them ; and the 
purity with which they preserved the tradition of the faith, 
as it had been transmitted through a series of orthodox 
bishops from the apostle or the apostolic disciple to whom 
the foundation of their church was ascribed.^^ From every 
cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was 
easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, and would 
soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. The society of the 
faithful bore a just proportion to the capital of the empire ; 
and the Roman church was the greatest, the most numer- 
ous, and, in regard to the West, the most ancient of all the 
Christian establishments, many of which had received their 
religion from the pious labors of her missionaries. Instead 
of one apostolic founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of 
Ephesus, or of Corinth, the banks of the Tiber were sup- 
posed to have been honored with the preaching and martyr- 
dom of the two most eminent among the apostles ; *** and the 
bishops’ of Rome very prudently claimed the inheritance of 
whatsoever prerogatives were attributed either to the per- 

'Sf Moshelm, pp. 269, 674. Dupin, Antique Eccles. Dlsciplin. pp. 19, 20. 

Tertullian, In a dietinct treatise, lias pleaded against the heretics the right 
of prescription, a., it was held by tCie apostolic churches. 

<8* The journey of St. Peter to Rome is mentioned by most of the ancients 
(see Eusebius, ii. 26), maintained by all the Catholics, allovred by some Protes- 
tants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Succoss. Episcop . Roman), but has been vig- 
orously attacked by Spanheim (Miscellanea Sacra, lii. 3). According to Father 
Hardonin, the monks of the thirteenth century, who composed the.fflneld, repre- 
sented St. Peter under the allegorical character of the Trojan hero.* 


* It is quite clear that, strictly speaking, the church of Rome was notTounded 

by either of these apostles. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans proves undeulably 

the flourishing state of the church before his visit to the city ; and many Roman 
Catholic writers have given up the Impracticable task of reconciling with chro- 
nology any visit of St. Peter to Rome before the end of the reign of Claudius, or 
the beginning of that of Nero.— M. 
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son or to the office of St. Peter.^ The'bishopa of Italy and 
of the provinces were disposed to allow them a primacy of 
order and association (sucli was their very accurate expres- 
sion) in the Christian aristocracy.^ But the power of a 
monarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring 
genius of Rome experienced from the nations of Asia and 
Africa a more vigorous resistance to her spiritual, than she 
had formerly done to her temporal, dominion. The patriotic 
Cyprian, who ruled with the most absolute sway the church 
ot Carthage and the provincial synods, opposed with resolu- 
tion and success the ambition of the Roman Pontiff, artfully 
connected his own cause with that of the eastern bishops, 
and, like Hannibal, sought out new allies in the heart of 
Asia.'® If this Punic war was carried on without any ef- 
fusion of blood, it was owing much less to the moderation 
than to the weakness of the contending prelates. Invectives 
and excommunications were their only weapons ; and these, 
during the progress of the whole controversy, th^ hurled 
against each other with equal fury and devotion. The hard 
necessity of censuring either a pope, or a saint and martyr, 
distresses the modern Catholics whenever they are obliged 
to relate the particulars of a dispute in which the champions 
of religion indulged such passions as seem much more adap- 
ted to the senate or to the camp.'® 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to 
the memorable distinction of the laity and of the clergy, 
which had been unknown to the Greeks and Romans.''” 
The former of these appellations comprehended the body of 
the Christian people ; the latter, according to the significa- 
tion of the word, was appropriated to the chosen portion 
that had been set apart for the service of religion ; a cele- 


’=3 It Is in French only that the famous allusion to St. Peter’ s name is exact. 
Tu es Pierre, et sur catto jiifrrc.— The same la Imperfect In Greek, Latin, Itidiam 
&o., ,iiid totally uiiintelllirihle in our Teutonic languages.* ’ 


jji biie or passages. i>ut Wie loose and rb 

often appears favoralne to the pretensions of Rome. 

V .4 u M i?® sharp epistle from Firmi2iaims» bishop of Ciesarea, to Stephen 

bishop of Rome. ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 76. owyumi, 

Concerning this dispute of the rebaptism of heretics, see the epistles of 
Cyprian, and the seventh Wk of Eusebius. ^ 

Bias/ MOBhelm.p. Ml, Spanhelm, Hist. Eccle- 

time o?’l^tulUan Clerui and Laicui was eBtabliahed before 


_ * It is exact In Syro-Chaldalc, the lanzn 
ChrlBt. (St. Matt. xvl. 17.) Peter was call 
ne» bate, foundation, rock. — G. 


In which It wat spoken by Jesni 
lephaa ; and the word cepha aigui. 
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brated order of men, which has furnished the most impor» 
tant, though not always the most edifying, subjects for mod- 
em history. Their mutual liostilities sometimes disturbed 
the peace of the infant church, but their zeal and activity 
wore united in the common cause, and the love of jjower, 
which (upder the most artful disguises) could insinuate 
itself into the breasts of bishops and martyrs, animated them 
to increase the number of their subjects, and to enlarge the 
limits of the Christian empire. They were destitute of any 
temporal force, and they were for a long time discouraged . 
and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civil magistrate ; 
but they had acquired, and they employed within their own 
society, the two most efficacious instruments of government, 
rewards and punishments; the former derived from the 
pious liberality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, of 
the faithful. 

I. The community of ^ods, which had so agreeably 
amused the imagination of Plato, and which subsisted in 
some degree among the austere sect of the Essenians,^-® was 
adopted for a short time in the primitive church. The 
fever of the first proselytes prompted them to sell those 
worldly possessions which they despised, to lay the price 
of them at the feet of the apostles, and to content themselves 
with receiving an equal share out of the general distribu- 
tion.^®'' The progress of the Christian religion relaxed, 
and gradually abolished, this generous institution, which, in 
hands less pure than those of the a])Ostles, would too soon 
have been corrupted and abused by the returning selfishness 
of human nature ; and the converts who embraced the new 
religion were permitted to retain the possession of their 
patrimony, to receive legacies and inheritances, and to 
increase their separate property by all the lawful means' of 
trade and industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a 
moderate proportion was accepted by the ministers of the 
gospel ; and in their weekly or monthly assemblies every 

119 The community instituted by Plato is more perfect than that which Sir 
Thomas More bad imagined for his Utopia. The community of women, and 
that of temporal goods, may be consldeieu as Inseparable parts of the same sys- 
tem. 

>11 Joseph. Antlqultat xviil. 2. Philo, de Vlt. ContemplatlT. 

>* See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, with Grotius's Commentary. Mos- 
beim, in a particular dissertation, attacks the common opinion with very Incon- 
olnslve arguments.* 


* This is not the general judgment on Mosheim’s learned dissertation. There 
is no trace in the latter part of the New Testament of this community of goo^ 
and many distinct proofs of the contrary. All exhortations to almsgiving would 
liave been unmeaning if property had been in common. — M. 
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believer, according to the exigency of the occasion, and the 
measTire of his wealth and piety, presented his voluntary 
offering for the use of the common fund.^^ Nothing, how- 
ever inconsiderable, was refused ; but it was diligently 
inculcated that, in the article of Tithes, the Mosaic law was 
stUl of divine obligation ; and that, since the Jews, under a 
less perfect discipline, had been commanded to pay a tenth 
part of all that they possessed, it would become the disciples 
of Christ to distinguish themselves by a superior degree of 
liberality,"** and to acquire some merit by resigning a super- 
fluous treasure, which must so soon be annihilated with 
the world itself.*®* It is almost unnecessary to observe 
that the revenue of each particular church, which was of so 
uncertain and fluctuating a nature, must have varied with 
the poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as they were 
dis])ersed in obscure villages, or collected in the great cities 
of the empire. In the time of the emperor Decius it was 
the opinion of the magistrates, that the Christians of Rome 
were possessed of very considerable wealth ; that vessels of 
gold and silver were used in their religious worship, and 
that many among their proselytes had sold their lands and 
houses to increase the public riches of the sect, at the 
expense, indeed, of their unfortunate children, who found 
themselves beggars because their parents had been saints.*®* 

Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. Tertullian, Apolog, c. 39. 

Ireuteus ad Hajres. 1. Iv. c. Ji7, 34. Origoii in Nuiu. Uora. 11. Cyprian de 
Unltat, Bocles. Constitut. Apostol. 1. il. c. 34, 35, with tlie notes of Cotelenus, 
The Constitutions introduce this divine precept, by declaring that priests aro as 
much above kings as the soul is above the body. Among the tithable articles, 
they enumerate corn, wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, consult 
Prideaux's Historv of Titlies, and Fra Paolo delle Materle BeneUciarie ; two 
writers of a very olfferent character. 

The same opinion, which prevailed about the year one thousand, was pro- 
ductive of the same effects. Most of the Donations express tlieir motive, " a^ 
propiuquante muudl hne." See Mosheini's General History of the Church, vol. 
1 . p. 467, 

Turn somma cura est fratribus 
, (Ut serino testatur loquax), 

Offerre fundis venditis 
Sestertlorum nilllia 
Addicta avorum prftdia 
Feedis sub auctionibus, 

Successor exheres geiult 
Sanctis egens Parentibus. 

Hnc occ^nntur abditis 
Eoclesiarum tn angulis. 

Et summa pletas credltur 
Nudare dulces llberos. 

Prudent, irepi o-Te^dewr, Hymn 2. 

The subsequent conduct of the deacon I.aurence only proves how proper a use 
was tnade of the wealth of the Roman Church ; It was undoubtedly very consid- 
erable ; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appears to exaggerate, when he supposes that the 
snocessorB of Commodus were urged to persecute the Christians by their own av- 
arice, or that of their Prutorlan prssfects. 

86 
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We should listen with distrast to the suspicions of strangers 
and enemies : on this occasion, however, they receive a 
very 8i>eciou8 and probable color from the two following 
circumstances, the only ones that have reached our knowl- 
edge, which define any precise sums, or convey any distinct 
idea. Almost at the same period, the bishop of Carthage, 
from a society less opulent than that of Rome, collected a 
hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hundred and fifty 

S ounds sterling), on a sudden call of charity to redeem the 
rethren of Numidia, who had been carried away captives 
by the barbarians of the desert.^*® About a hundred years 
before the reign of Decius, the Roman church had received, 
in a single donation, the sum of two hundred thousand 
sesterces from a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his 
residence in the capital.^®* These oblations, for the most 
part, were made in money ; nor was the society of Chris- 
tians either desirous or capable of acquiring, to any consid- 
erable degree, the encumbrance of landed property. It 
had been provided by several laws, which were enacted with 
the same design as our statutes of moi-tmain, that no real 
estates should be given or bequeathed to any corporate 
body, without either a special privilege or a particular 
dispensation from the emperor or from the senate ; who 
were seldom disposed to grant them in favor of a sect, at 
first the object of their contempt, and at last of their fears 
and jealousy. A transaction, Jiowever, is reljited under tlie 
reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers that the re- 
straint was sometimes eluded or suspended, and th.at tlie 
Chnstians were permitted to claim and to possess lands 
within the limits of Rome itself.'®® The progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the civil confusion of the empire, contributed to 
relax the severity of the laws ; and before the close of the 
third century many considerable estates were bestowed on 
the opulent churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and the otbpr great cities of Italy and the 
provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the church ; the 

las Cyprian, Epistol. 62. '* Tertullian de Prascriptione, c. 30, 

ia> I>ioc1etinn gave a rescript, which Is only a declaration oi the old law ; 
" Collegium, si nullo speclall privilegio snbnixum sit, heeredltatem capere non 
posse, dnbium non est.” Fra Paolo (c. 4) thinks that these regulations had been 
much neglected since the reign of Valerian. 

lai Hist. August, p. 131. The ground had been public ; and was now disputed 
between the society of Christians and that of butchers.* 


* Popliiaiil, rather victuallers.— M. 
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public fltocK was intrusted to his care without account or 
control; the presbyters were confined to their spiritual 
functions, and the more dependent order of deacons was 
solely employed in the management and distribution of the 
ecclesiastical revenue. *• If we may give credit to the 
vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were too man^ 
among his African brethren who, in the execution of tlieir 
charge, violated every precept, not only of evangelic perfeo 
tion, but even of moral virtue. By some of these unfaithful 
stewards the riches of the church were lavished in sensual 
pleasures ; by others they were perverted to the purposes of 
private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usu- 
ry. But as long as the contributions of the Christian people 
were free and unconstrained, the abuse of their confidence 
could not be very frequent, and the general uses to which 
their liberality was applied reflected honor on the religious 
society. A decent portion was reserved for the mainten- 
ance of the bishop and his clergy ; a sufficient sum was 
allotted for the expenses of the public worship, of which the 
feasts of love, the agiapce, as they were called, constituted a 
very pleasing part. The whole remainder was the sacred 
patrimony of the poor. According to the discretion of the 
bishop, it was distributed to support widows and orphans, the 
lame, the sick, and the aged of the community ; to comfort 
strangers and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 
prisoners and cajitives, more especially when their sufferings 
had been occasioned by their firm attachment to the cause 
of religion.^^ A generous intercourse of charity united the 
most distant provinces, and the smaller congregations were 
cheerfally assisted hv tfie alms of their more opulent breth- 
rcn.^“ Such an institution, wdiich paid less regard to the 
merit than to the distress of the object, very materially 
conduced to the progress of Christianity. The Pagans, who 
were actuated by a'sense of humanity, while they dierided 
the doctrines, acknowledged the, benevolence, of the new 
sect.'^® The prospect of immediate relief and of future 
protection allured into its hospitable bosom many of those 
unhappy persons whom the neglect of the world would have 

ConBtitut, Apostol. ii. 35. 

140 Cyprian de LaptiU, p. 69. Eplstol. 65. The charge Is conllrmed by the 19th 
and 20th canon of the council of Jlliberie. 

Ml Spe the apologies of Justin, Tertullian» &c. 

142 The wealth and liberality of the liotnans to their most distant brethren Is 
gratefully celebrated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Kuseb. 1. W. c. 23. 

14* See Lucian In Peregrin, tfuliaii (Epist. 49) seenm morticed that the Chris* 
Uan charity maintains not only their own, but likewise the heathen poor. 
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abandoned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and of old 
age. There is some reason likewise to believe that great 
numbers of infants, who, according to the inhuman practice 
of the times, had been exposed by their' parents, were 
frequently rescued from death, baptized, educated, and 
maintained by the piety of the Christians, and at the 
expense of the public trea8ure.*‘‘ 

II. It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude 
from its communion and benefits such among its members 
as reject or violate those regulations which have been estab* 
lished by general consent. In the exercise of this power 
the censures of tlie Christian church were chiefly directed 
against scandalous sinners, and particularly those who were 
guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incontinence ; against the 
authors or the followers of any heretical opinions which had 
been condemned by the judgment of the episcopal order; 
and against those unhappy persons who, Avhether from choice 
or from compulsion, had polluted themselves after their 
baptism by any act of idolatrous worship. The conse- 
quences of excommunication were of a temporal as well as 
a spiritual nature. The Christian against whom it was pro- 
nounced was deprived of any part in the oblations of the 
faithful. The ties both of religious and of private friendship 
were dissolved ; he found himself a profane object of abhor- 
rence to the persons whom he the most esteemed, or by 
whom he had been the most tenderly beloved ; and as far as 
an expulsion from a respectable society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgrace, he was shunned or suspected 
by the generality of mankind. The situation of these unfor- 
tunate exiles was in itself very painful and melancholy; but, 
as it usually happens, their apprehensions far exceeded their 
sufferings. The benefits of the Christian communion were 
those of eternal life ; nor could they erase from their minds 
the awful opinion that to those ecclesiastical governors by 
whom they were condemned the Deity had committed the 
keys of Hell and of Paradise. The heretics, indeed, who 
might be supported by the consciousness of their intentions, 
and by the flattering hope that they alone had discovered 
the true path of salvation, endeavored to regain, in their 
separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as well as 
spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great society 

Such, at least, hats been the laudable conduct of more modern mluionariea, 
under the same circumstances. Above three thousand new-born infants are an- 
nually exposed In the streets of Pekin. See Le Comte, M^molres sur la Chine, 
and the Steherches sur les CbiuoU et let ^gyptlens, tom. 1. p. 61. 
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of ChristianB. But almost all those who had reluctantly 
yielded to the power of vice or idolatry were sensible of their 
fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of being restored to 
the benefits of the Christian communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two op- 
posite opinions, the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided 
the primitive church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists 
refused them forever, and without exception, the meanest 
place in the holy community which they had disgraced or 
deserted ; and leaving them to the remorse of a guilty con- 
science, indulged them only with a faint ray of hope that 
the contrition of their life and death might possibly be ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Being.^^ A milder sentiment was 
embraced, in practice as well as in theory, by the purest and 
most respectable of the Christian churches.^" The gates of 
reconciliation and of heaven were seldom shut against the 
returning penitent ; but a severe and solemn form of discip- 
line was instituted, which, while it served to expiate his 
crime, might powerfully deter the spectators from the imita- 
tion of his example. Humbled by a public confession, ema- 
ciated by fasting, and clothed in sackcloth, the penitent lay 
prostrate at the door of the assembly, imploring with tears 
the jtardon of his offences, and soliciting the prayers of the 
faithful.^*’ If the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole 
years of penance were esteemed an inadequate satisfaction 
to the divine justice ; and it was always by slow and painful 
gradations that the sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was 
readmitted into the bosom of the church. A sentence of 
perpetual excommunication was, however, reserved for some 
crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and particularly for 
the inexcusable relapses of those penitents wdio had already 
experienced and abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. According to the circumstances or the number 
of the guilty, the exercise of the Christian discipline was 
varied by the discretion of the .bishops. The councils of 
Ancyra and Illiberis were held about the same time, the 
one in Galatia, the other in Spain ; but their respective 
canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe a very differ- 
ent spirit. The Galatian, who after his baptism had repeat- 

The MontanlBts and the Novatiann, who adhered to this opinion with the 
greatest rigor and obstlnaoy. found themselves at last In the number of excom- 
municated heretics. See the learned aitd oopious Moshelm, Secul. il. and iii. 

Dionysius ap. Euseb. iy. 23. Cypnan, de Lapsls. 

Caye’s Primitive Christianity, ^rt 111. c. S. The admirers of antiquity vt> 
gret the loss of this public penance. 
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edly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon by a pentem 
of seven years ; and if he had seduced others to imftate his 
example, only three years more were added to the term of 
his exile. But the unhappy Spaniard who had committed 
the same offence was deprived of the hope of reconciliation, 
even in the article of death ; and his idolatry was placed at 
the head of a list of seventeen other crimes, against which a 
sentence no less terrible was pronounced. Among these we 
may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of calumniating a bishop, 
a presbyter, or even a deacon.^" 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and rigor, the 
judicious dispensation of rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to the maxims of policy as well as justice, constituted 
the human strength of the church. The Bishops, whose 
paternal care extended itself to the government of both 
worlds, were sensible of the importance of these prerogatives ; 
and, covering their ambition with the fair pretence of the 
love of order, they were jealous of any rival in the exercise 
of a discijjline so necessary to prevent the desertion of those 
troops which had enlisted themselves under the banner of 
the cross, and whose numbers every day became more con- 
siderable. From the imperious declamations of Cyprian we 
should naturally conclude that the doctrines of excommuni- 
cation and penance formed the most essential part of relig- 
ion ; and that it was much less dangerous for the disciples 
of Christ to neglect the observance of the moral duties, than 
to despise the censures and authority of their bishops. Some- 
times we might imagine that we were listening to the voice 
of Moses, when he commanded the earth to open, and to 
swallow up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race which 
refused obedience to the priesthood of Aaron ; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman consul 
asserting the majesty of the republic, and declaring his in- 
flexible resolution to enforce the rigor of the laws.* “ If 

P" See In Dupln, BlbUothSquo E«t!eBla*tique, tom. il. pp. 304-313, a short hnt 
rational exi) 08 itioii of the canons of those councils, wliii h wero assembled in the 
first moments of tranquillity after the persecution of l>iocletian. This perset u* 
lion had been much less severely felt In Spain than in Galatia ; a difference which 
may, in some measure, account for the contrast of their regulations. 


• Gibbon has been accused of injustioe to the character of Cyprian, as exalt* 
Ing the^ •< censures and authority of the church above the observance of the moral 
duties.*^ Feiicissimus had been condemned by a svnod of bishops (non tantum 
m^, 8^ plurimorum ooepiscorum, sententia coiiaemnatum), on the charge not 
only of schism, but of embezzlement of public money, the debauching of virgins, 
and frequent acta of adultery. His violent menaces had extorted his readmission 
Into the church, again 4 which Cyprian protests with much vehemence : ne pe- 
eonisB commissap slhi f raudator, ne stuprator virginnm, tie matrimoniornm mul- 
torum depopulator et corruptor, ultra adhuc sponsaiu Christi incorruptazn pn^ 
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such irregularities are suffered with impunity ” (it is thus 
that the bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of his col- 
league), “ if such irregularities are suffered, there is an end 
of EPISCOPAL VIGOR ; un end of the sublime and divine 
power of governing the Church, an end of Christianity it- 
self.” Cyprian had renounced those temporal honors which 
it is probable he would never have obtained ; * but the ac- 
quisition of such absolute command over the consciences 
and understanding of a congregation, however obscure or 
despised by the world, is more truly grateful to the pride of 
the human heart than the possession of the most despotic 
power, imposed by arms and conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though perhaps tedious, 
inquiry, I have attempted to display the secondary causes 
which so efficaciously assisted the truth of the Christian relig- 
ion. If among these causes we have discovered any artificial 
ornaments, any accidental circumstances, or any mixture of 
error and passion, it cannot appear surprising that mankind 
should be the most sensibly affected by such motives as were 
suited to their imperfect nature. It was by the aid of these 
causes, exclusive zeal, the immediate expectation of another 
world, the claim of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and 
the constitution of the primitive church, that Christianity 
spread itself with so much success in the Roman empire. 
To the first of these the Christians were indebted for their 
invincible valor, which disdained to capitulate with the 
enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. The three 
succeeding causes supplied their valor with the most formid- 
able arras. The last of these causes united their courage^ 
Cyprian Epist. 69. 


aentiss siiee dedecore, et Impudicft stque iiicestil contafdone, Tiolaret. See Chel- 
Bum’# remarks, p. ia4. If these cliarges against FeliciBsimus were true, they were 
bomething more than “ irregularitiee.” A Eoraaii censor would have been a 
fairer subject of comparison than a conenl. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the cliarge of adultery deepens very rapidly, as the controveisy be- 
coiiies more violent. Jt 1b first represented as a single act, recently detected, and 
which men of character were prepared to subslautiate : adulteiii etlam crimen 
accedil,quod patres nostrl giaves viri rfcpreAcTK/issc se nunllaverunt, et proba- 
tiiros se assoveraruiit. Epist. xxxviii. The beretic bas now darkened into a man 
cf notorious and general proliigacy. Nor can It be denied that of tho whole long 
epistle, very far tire larger and the more passionate part dwells on the breach of 
occle^iastical unity, rather than on the violation of Christian holiness.— M . 

* This supposition appears unfounded ; the biilb and the talents of Cyprian 
might make, us presume the contrary. Thascius Ca clliua Cypriamis, Csrthagi- 
nensis. artU oratorlse professlone claius. magnam sibl gloilam, opes, bonores 
acquisivlt, epularibus csenis et largis dapibiis assnetns, pretiosS veste oonspicuus, 
auro atque purpuri fulgens, fascibus oblectatus et bonoribus, stijiatus cllentinm 
cnnels, frequentlore comil atu oBlcil agminis honestatns, ut ipse de ge loquitui In 
EpistolK 84 Donatun). .See Dr, Cave. Hist Liter, b. i. p. 87.-^. 

Cave hai rather embeUished Cyprian’s language. — M. 
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directed their artiis, and gave their efforts that irrMistiblfl 
weight, which even a small band of well-trained and intrepid 
volunteers has so often possessed over an undisciplined mul- 
titude, ignorant of the subject and careless of the event of 
the war. In the various religions of Polytheism, some wan- 
dering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who addressed themselves 
to the credulous superstition of the populace, were perhaps 
the only order of priests^®® that derived their whole support 
and credit from their sacerdotal profession, and were very 
deeply affected by a personal concern for the safety or pros- 
perity of their tutelar deities. The ministers of Polytheism, 
noth in Rome and in the provinces, were, for the most part, 
men of a noble birth, and of an affluent fortune, who received, 
as an honorable distinction, the care of a celebrated temple, 
or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very frequently at their 
own expense, the sacred games,“^ and with cold indifference 
performed the ancient rites, according to the laws and fashion 
of their country. As they were engaged in the ordinary oc- 
cupations of lire, their zeal and devotion were seldom ani- 
mated by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an 
ecclesiastical character. Confined to their respective temples 
and cities, they remained without any connection of dis- 
cipline or government ; and whilst they acknowledged the 
supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of the college of pontiffs, 
and of the emperor, those civil magistrates contented them- 
selves with the easy task of maintaining in peace and dignity 
the general worship of mankind. We have already seen 
bow various, how loose, and how uncertain were the religious 
sentiments of Polytheists. They were abandoned, almost 
without control, to the natural workings of a superstitious 
fancy. The accidental circumstances of their life and situ- 
ation determined the object as well as the degree of their 
devotion ; and as long as their adoration was successively 
prostituted to a thousand deities, it was scarcely possible 
that their hearts could be ^susceptible of a very sincere or 
lively passion for an^ of them. 

When Christianity appeared in the world, even these 


The arts, the manners, and the Tices of the priests of the Syrian goddess 
are very humorously described by Apuleius, in the eighth book of ois Metamor- 
phoses, 

The office of Aslarch was of this nature, and it is frequently mentioned in 
Aristides, the Inscriptions, &c. It was annual and elective. None but the vain- 
est citizens could desire the honor ; none but the most wealthy could support 
the expense. See, in the Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 200, with how much indliler- 
ence Pnillp the Aslarch conducted himself in the martyrdom of Poiycarp. T^ere 
were likewise Bithyniarchs, Lyciaiche, &o. 
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faint and imperfect impressions had lost much of their orig- 
inal power. Human reason, which by its unassisted strength 
is incapable of perceiving the mysteries of faith, had already 
obtained an easy triumph over the folly of Paganism ; and 
when Tertullian or Lactantius employ their labors in expos- 
ing its falsehood and extravagance, they are obliged to tran- 
scribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The 
contagion of these sceptical writings had been diffused far 
beyond the number of their readers. The fashion of incredu- 
lity was communicated from the philosopher to the man of 
pleasure or business, from the noble to the plebeian, and 
from the master to the menial slave who waited at his table, 
and who eagerly listened to the freedom of his conversation. 
On public occasions tlie philosophic part of mankind affected 
to treat with respect and decency the religious institutions 
of their country; but their secret contempt penetrated 
through the thin and awkward disguise ; and even the people, 
when they discovered that their deities were rejected and 
derided by those whose rank or understanding they were ac- 
customed to reverence, were filled with doubts and appre- 
hensions concerning the truth of those doctrines to which 
they had yielded the most implicit belief. The decline of 
ancient prejudice exposed a very numerous portion of human 
kind to the danger of a painful and comfortless situation. 
A state of scepticism and suspense may amuse a few inquisi- 
tive minds. But the practice of superstition is so congenial 
to the multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, they 
still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. Their love of 
the marvellous and 8upernatur.al, their curiosity with regard 
to future events, and their strong propensity to extend their 
hopes and fears beyond the limits of the visible world, were 
the principal causes which favored the establishment of 
Polytheism. So urgent on the vulgar is the necessity of be- 
lieving, that the fall of any system of mythology will most 
probably be succeeded by the introduction of some other 
mode of superstition. Some deities of a more recent and 
fashionable cast might soon have occupied the deserted tem- 
ples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the 
wisdom of Providence had not interposed a genuine reve- 
lation, fitted to inspire the most rational esteem and convic- 
tion, whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with all that 
could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the veneration 
of the people. In their actual disposition, as many were al- 
most disengaged from their artificial prejudices, but equally 
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BUBceptible and desiroas of a devout attachmenti an object 
much less deserving would have been sufficient to fill the 
vacant place in their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain 
eagerness of their passions. Those who are inclined to pur- 
sue this reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment the 
rapid i)rogress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that 
its success was not still more rapid and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, 
that the conquests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of 
Christianity. In the second chapter of this work we have 
attempted to explain in what manner the most civilized prov- 
inces of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the 
dominion of one sovereign, and gradually connected by the 
most intimate ties of laws, of manners, and of language. 
The Jews of Palestine, who had fondly expected a temporal 
deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the miracles of the 
divine prophet, that it was found unnecessary to publish, or 
at least to preserve, any Hebrew gospel.'^ The authentic 
histories of the actions of Christ were composed in the Greek 
language, at a considerable distance from Jerusalem, and 
after the Gentile converts were grown extremely numerous.^* 
As soon as those histories were translated into the Latin 


xiie modern critics are not disposed to believe what the fathers almost 
unanimously assert, that St Matthew composed a Hebrew gospel, of which only 
the Greek translation is extant. It seems, however, dangerous to re}ect their 
testiraonv.* 

Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Borne, and Kphesus. See Mill, Prolegomena ad Nov. Testament, and 
Vr. Lardiier’s fair and extensive collection, vol. xv.f 


* Strong reasons appear to conrimi this testimony. Paplas, contemporary of 
the apostle St. John, sajs positively that Matthew had written tlte discourses of 
Jesus Christ in Hebrew, and that each interpreted them as he could. This Hebrew 
was the Syro-Cbaldaio dialect, then In use at Jerusalem ; Origen, Irensens, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, confirm this stalemeut. Jesus Christ preached 
himself in ,Syro-Cna]daic, as is proved by many words wliich lie used, and which 
the Kvangellsta have taken the pains to translate. St. Paul, addressing the Jews, 
used the same language : Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 'i, xxvi. 14. The opinions of some 
critics prove nothing against such uiideniablo testimonies. Moreover, their 
principal objection is, that St. MatHiew quotes the Old Testament according to 
the Greek version of the LXX., which ie inaccurate ; for of ten quotations, found 
In his Gospel, seven are evidently token from the Hebrew text ; the three others 
offer little that dilter : moreover, the latter are not literal quotations. St. Jerome 
says positively, that, according to a copy which he had seen in tiie libra^ of 
CseearesL, the quotations were made in Hebrew (in Catal). More modern critics, 
among others Michaelis, do not entertain a doubt on the subject. The Greek ver- 
sion appears to have been made in the time of the apostles, as St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine affirm, perhaps by one of them. — G. 

Among modern critics, Ur. Hug has asserted the Greek original of St. Mat- 
thew, but the general opinion of the most learned biblical writers supports the 
view of M. Guizot.— M. 

f This question has, it is well known, been most elaborately discussed since 

tie time or Gibbon. Ihe Preface to the Translation of Sclileiermaoher'fi Version 

of St. Luke contains a very able suuunary qf the various theories. M. 
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tongue, they were perfectly intelli^ble to all the aubjects of 
Home, excepting only to the peasants of Syria and Egypt, 
for whose benefit particular vereions were afterwards made. 
The public highways, which had been constructed for the 
use of the legions, opened an easy passage for the Christian 
missionaries from Damascus to Corinth, and from Italy to 
the extremity of Spain or Britain ; nor did those spiritual 
conquerors encounter any of the obstacles which usually re- 
tard or prevent the introduction of a foreign religion into a 
distant country. There is the strongest reason to believe 
that before the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the faith 
of Christ had been preached in every province, and in all the 
great cities of the empire ; but the foundation of the several 
congregations, tlie numbers of the faithful who composed 
them, and their proportion to the unbelieving multitude, are 
now buried in obscurity, or disguised by fiction and declam- 
ation. Such imperfect circumstances, however, as have 
reached our knowledge concerning^the increase of the Chris- 
tian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in the 
West, we shall now proceed to relate, without neglecting the 
real or imaginary acquisitions which lay beyond the frontiers 
of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the 
Ionian Sea were the principal theatre on which the apostle 
of the Gentiles displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of 
the gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, were 
diligently cultivated by his disciples ; and it should seem 
that, during the two first centuries, the most considerable 
body of Christians was contained within those limits. 
Among the societies which were instituted in Syria, none 
were mor-, ancient or more illustrious than those of Damas- 
cus, of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophetic 
introduction of the Apocalypse has described and immortal- 
ized the seven churches oi Asia ; Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
rnus, Thyatir;i,^“ Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia ; and 
their colonies were soon diffused over that populous country. 
In a very early period, the islands of Cyprus and Crete, the 
provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, gave a favorable re- 
ception to the new religion ; and Christian republics were 
soon founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of 

>°'<The Alogians (Eplphanlua de Hserea. 61) disputed the genulnene^:8 of the 
Apocalypse, because the church of Thyattra was not yet founded. £piphanlns, 
■who allows the fact, extricates hlmseif from the dlmculty by ingenlous.y sup- 
posing that St. John wiote in the spirit of piopiiecy. See Ab&urit, Uisconn sox 
f’Apocilrpse. 
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Athens.^“ The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic churches 
allowed a sufficient space of time for their increase and mul- 
tiplication; and even the swarms of Gnostics and other 
heretics serve to display the flourishing condition of the 
orthodox church, since the appellation of heretics has always 
been applied to the less numerous party. To these domestic 
testimonies we may add the confession, the complaints, and 
the apprehensions of the Gentiles themselves. From the 
writings of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, 
and who describes their manners in the most lively colors, 
we may learn that under the reign of Cornmodus his native 
country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans and Chris- 
tians}^ Within fourscore years after the death of Christ,*” 
the humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil which 
he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his very curious 
epistle to the emperor Trajan, he affirms that the temples 
were almost deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely found 
any purchasers, and that the superstition had not only 
infected the cities, but had even spread itself into the villages 
and the open country of Pontus and Bithynia.*“ 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expres- 
sions or of the motives of those writers who either celebrate 
or lament the progress of Christianity in the East, it may in 
general be observed that none of them have left us any 
grounds from whence a just estimate might be formed of 
the real numbers of the faithlul in those provinces. One 
circumstance, however, has been fortunately preserved, 
which seems to cast a more distinct light on this obscure 
but interesting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, 
after Christianity had enjoyed, during more than sixty years, 
the sunshine of Imperial favor, the ancient and illustrious 
church of Antioch consisted of one hundred thousand per- 
sons, three thousand of whom were supported out of the 

151 The epietles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. Euseh. Iv. 23) point out many 
churches in Asia and Qreece. That of Athens seems to have been one of tlie 
least dourisbing. * 

1“ Lucian in Alexandro, c. 26. Christianity, however, must have been very 
unequally dlflused over Pontus ; since, in the middle of tlie third century, there 
were no more than seventeen believers in the extensive diocese of Neo-Cffisarea. 
See M. de Tlllemont, Mdmoires Eccleslast. tom. Iv. p. 676, from Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa, who were themselves natives of Cappadocia.* 

According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the consulship of 
the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our present sera. Pliny was sent into Bithynia 
(according to Pagi) in the year 110. 

Plln. Epist. 1 . 97. 


* Gibbon forgot the conclusion of this 81017 , that Gregoi’V left only seventeen 
Ireathens in his diocese. Tlie antithesis is suspicious, and both numbers may have 
been chosen to magnify the spiritual fame of the wonder-worker. — M. 
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public oblations.*®* The splendor anc? dignity of the queen 
of the East, the acknowledged populousness of Csesarea, 
Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which afflict- 
ed Antioch under the elder Justin,*®* are so many convincing 
proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was not less 
than half a million, and that the Christians, however multi- 
plied by zeal and power, did not exceed a fifth part of that 
gieat city. How different a proportion must we adopt 
when we compare the persecuted with the triumphant 
church, the W est with the East, remote villages with popul- 
ous towns, and countries recently converted to the faith 
with the place where the believers first received the appel- 
lation of Christians ! It must not, however, be dissembled 
that, in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom we are in- 
debted for this useful information, computes the multitude 
of the faithful as even superior to that of the Jews and 
Pagans.*®* But the solution of this apparent difficulty is 
easy and obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a paral- 
lel between the civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of 
Antioch; between the list of Christians who had acquired 
heaven by baptism, and the list of citizens who had a right 
to share the public liberality. Slaves, strangers, and infants 
were comprised in the former ; they were excluded from 
the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximi^ 
to Palestine, gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It 
was at first embraced by great numbers of the Therapeutae 
or Essenians, of the Lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had 
abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic ceremonies. 
The austere life of the Essenians, their fasts and excom- 
munications, the community of goods, the love of celibacy, 
their zeal for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the 
purity of their faith, already offered a very lively image of 

ChryeoBtom. Opera, tom. vU. pp. esS, ^0 [edit. Savil. 11. 422, 6291. 

John Malala, tom. 11 p. 144. He draws the same conclusion with regard to 
the iKipulousiieeB of Antioch. 

*“■ Chryaostom. tom. 1. p. 692. I am Indebted for theae paaaaees, though not 
for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility of the Gospel History, 
vol xil. p. 370.* 


* The statements of Chrysostom with regard to the population of Antioch, 
whatever may be their accuiaey. are perfectly consiatont. In one passage he 
reckons the population at 200,00(1. in a second the Christians at 100,000. In a 
third he states that the Christians formed more than half the population. Gib- 
bon has neglected to notice the first passage, and has drawn his estimate of the 
population of Antioch fixiin other sources. The 3000 maintained by alms were 
widows and vifgius alone. — M. 
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the primitive discipline.'*® It was in the school of Alexandria 
that the Christian theology appears to have assumed a reg- 
ular and scientific form ; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, 
he found a church composed of Jews and of Greeks, suffi- 
ciently important to attract the notice of that inquisitive 
prince.'** But the progress of Cliristianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits of a single city, which w as 
itself a foreign colony, and till the close of the second 
century the predecessors of Demetrius w'ere the only pre- 
lates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops were conse- 
crated by the hands of Demetrius, and the number was in- 
creased to twenty by his successor Heraclas.'®* The body of 
the natives, a people distinguished by a sullen inflexibility 
of temper,'*® entertained the new doctrine with coldness and 
reluctance ; and even in the time of Origen it was rare to 
meet with an Egyptian who had surmounted his early pre- 
judices in favor of the sacred animals of his country.'*® As 
soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal 
of those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion ; the 
cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the deserts of 
Thebais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed 
into the capacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange 
or odious, whoever was guilty or suspected, might hope, in 
the obscurity of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance 
of the law. In such a various conflux of nations, every 
teacher, either of truth or falsehood, every founder, whether 
of a virtuous or a criminal association, might easily multiply 
his disciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the 
time of the accidental persecution of Nero, are represented 
by Tacitus as already amounting to a very great multitude,'*' 
and the language of that great historian is almost similar to 
the style employed by Livy, when he relates the introduction 

'“BaBiiage, Hislolre des .Tuifs, 1. 2, c. 20 21 22, 23, lias examined with the 
moht critical accuracy the curious tieatlse of Philo, which desciibes the Thera- 
peutse. By proving that it was composed as early as the time of Augustus, 
Basiiage has demonstrated, in spite of Knsehius (1. 11. c. 17) and a crowd of 
modem Catholics, that the Therapeutie were neither Christians nor monks. It 
still remains probable that tliey changed their name, preserved their maimers, 
adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers of the 
Egjmtian Ascetics. 

See a letter of Hadrian in the Augustan History, p. 246. 

i« For the succession of Alexandrian bishojis, consult Heiiaudot’s History, p. 
24, SEC. This curious fact la preserved by the iiainareli Eutychius (Annal. tom. 1. 
p. 334, Vers. Pocock), and its Internal evidence would alone be a suffleient 
answer to all the objections which Bishop Pearson has urged in the Vlndiclss 
Ignatianie, 

»« Ammlan. Mareellln. xxll. le. Origen contra Celsum. 1. 1. p. 40. 

Ingens multltudo Is the expression of Tacitus, xv. 44. 
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an<J the suppression of the righto ol* Bacchus. After the 
Bacchanals had awakened the severity of the senate, it was 
likewise apprehended that a very great multitude, as it were 
anoth&r people, had been initiated into those abhorred mys- 
teries. A more careful inquiry soon demonstrated that the 
offenders did not exceed seven thousand ; a number indeed 
sufficiently alarming, when considered as the object of public 
justice.^®* It is with the same candid allowance that we 
should interpret the vague expressions of Tacitus, and in a 
former instance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds 
of deluded fanatics who had forsaken the established wor- 
ship of the gods. The church of Rome was undoubtedly 
the first and most populous in the empire ; and we are pos- 
sessed of an authentic record which attests the state of re- 
ligion in that city about the middle of the third century, 
and after a peace of thirty-eight years. The clergy, at that 
time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven 
deacons, as many sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty 
i-eaders, exorcists, and porters. The number of widows, of 
the infirm, and of the poor, who were maintained by the 
oblations of the faithful, amounted to fifteen hundred.^®* 
PVom reason, as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we 
may venture to estimate the Christians of Rome at about 
fifty thousand. The populousness of that great capital can- 
not perhaps be exactly ascertained ; but the most modest 
calculation will not surely reduce it lower than a million of 
inhabitants, of whom the Christians might constitute at the 
most a twentieth part.”® 

The western provincials appeared to have derived the 
knowledge of Christianity from the same source which had 
diffused among them the language, the sentiments, and the 
manners of Rome. In this more important circumstance, Af- 
rica, as well as Gaul, was gradually lashioned to the imitation 
of the capital. Yet notwithstanding the many favorable oc- 
casions which might invite the Roman missionaries to visit 
their Latin provinces, it was late 'before they passed either 
the sea or the Alps ; nor can we discover in those great 

T. LIt. xxxlx. 13, IB, 16, 17. Nothing could exceed the horror and conatema- 
tion of the nenate on the diacovery of the Bacchaualiaiis, whose depravity U de- 
scribed, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 

Nnseblns, 1. vl. c. 43- The Latin translator (M. de Valois) has thought 
proper to reduce the number of presbyters to forty-four. 

iTO This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor, to the rest of the people, 
was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into Italy, p. 168), and is approved by 
Moylelvol. li. p. IBl). They were both nnacqualntect with the passage of Chrysos- 
tom, which convert* their conjecture almost into a faet. 

Serius trans Alpes, rellgione Dei suscepta. Sulpiclus Severus, 1. U, With 
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countries any assured* traces either of faith or of persecution 
that ascend higher than the reign of the Antonines.^’'* The 
slow progress of the gospel in fte cold climate of Gaul was 
extremely di/ferent from the eagerness with which it seems 
to have been received on the burning sands of Africa. The 
African Christians soon formed one of the principal mem- 
bers of the primitive church. The practice introduced into 
that province of appointing bishops to the most inconsider- 
able towns, and very frequently to the most obscure villages, 
contributed to multiply the splendor and importance of their 
religious societies, which during the course of the third cen- 
tury were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, directed by 
the abilities of Cyprian, and adonied by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes to- 
wards Gaul, we must content ourselves with discovering, in 
the time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and united congi-e- 
gatious of Lyons and V ienne ; and even as late as the reign 
of Decius we are assured that in a few cities only, Arles, 
Narbonne, Thoulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and Paris, 
some scattered churches were supported by the devotion of 
a small number of Christians.^’* Silence is indeed very con- 
sistent with devotion ; but as it is seldom compatible with 
zeal, we may perceive and lament the languid state of Chris- 
tianity in those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue, since they did not, during the three 
first centuries, give birth to a single ecclesiastical writer 
From Gaul, which claimed a just preeminence of learning 
and authority over all the countries on this side of theAli)S, 
the light of the gospel was more faintly reflected on the I'e- 
mote provinces of Spain and Britain ; and if we may credit the 
vehement assertions of Tertullian, they had already received 
the first rays of the faith, when he addressed his Apology to the 
magistrates of the emperor Severus.”* But the obscure and 

regard to Africa, see Tertulllau ad Scapulam, c. 3. It is imagined tliat the 
ScjUitan martyrs were the llrst (AclaSinceia Rulnart. p. 34). One of the adver 
sarioB of Apulelus seems to have heen a Christian. Apolog. pp. 496, 497, edit. 
Delphln. 

1'- Turn primum Intra Oalllas martyrla visa. Snip. Severus, 1. il. These were 
the celebrated martyrs of Lj one. See Eusebius, v. i. Tillemont, MCm. Eccleslast. 
tom. li. p. ;tl6. According to the Jiunatists, whose asseiUoii is conlinued by the 
tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, Africa was the last of the provinces which 
received the gospel. Tlilemont, M4m. Ecclesiast. tom. 1. p. 7fl4. 

”■* llarse in aliijuibus clvitatibns ecelesiie, paucoruin Chiistiaiiorum devotlone, 
resurgerent. Acia Siiicera, p. 130. Gregory of Tours, 1. i. c. 28. Moshelm, pp. 
207, 4i9. There is gome reason to believ e that, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, the extensive dioceses of Liege, of Treves, and ot Cologne, composed a 
single bishopric, which had been very recently founded. See Mimolres de Tille- 
mont. tom. vl. part 1. pp. 43, 411. 

ici The date of TertuUlan’s Apology Is fixed, in a dissertatloa of Moshelm, to 
the rear 198. , 
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imperfect origin of the -western churches ^)£ Europe has been 
so negligently recorded, that if we would relate the time and 
rianner of their foundation, we must supply the silence of 
antiquity by those legends which avarice or superstition 
long afterwards dictated to the monks in the lazy gloom of 
their convents.”'^ Of these holy romances, that of the apostle 
St. James can alone, by its singular extravagance, deserve 
to be mentioned. From a peaceful fisherman of the Lake of 
Gennesaretli, he was transformed into a valorous knight, 
who charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in their 
battles against the Moors. The gravest historians have cele- 
brated his exploits ; the miraculous shrine of Compostella 
displayed his power; and the sword of a military order, 
assisted by the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufficient to 
remove every objection of profane criticism.^’" 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the 
Roman empire ; and according to the primitive fathers, who 
interpret facts by prophecy, the new religion, within a cen- 
tury after the death of its divine Author, had .already visited 
every part of the globe. “ There exists not,” says Justin 
Martyr, “ a people, whether Greek or Barb.arian, or any other 
race of men, by whatsoever appellation or manners they may 
bo distinguished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, 
whether they dwell under tents, or wander about in covered 
wagons, among whom pr.iyers are not offered up in the name 
of a crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things.””^ 
But this splendid ex.aggeration, which even at present it 
would be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real state 
of mankind, can be considered only as the rash sally of a 
devout but careless writer, the measure of whose belief was 
regulated by that of his wishes. But neither the belief nor 
the wishes of the fathers can alter the truth of history. It 
will still remain an undoubted fact, that the barbari,ans of 
Scythia and Germany, who afterwards subverted the Roman 
monarchy, were involved in the darkness of paganism ; and 
that even the conversion of Iberia, (fi Armenia, or of jEthi- 
opia, was not attempted with any degree of success till the 

In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either inclination or 
courage to queefioii, whether .Joseph of Ariinathea founded the monaBtery of 
Qlabtonbury, and whether DloiiyBiue the Areopagite pieferred the residence of 
Paris to that of Athens. 

ni The stupendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth century. See 
Mariana (Hist. JIUpan. 1. vii. c. l.-l, tom. 1. p- 2S5, edit. Hag. Com. 1733), who, in 
e-rerj’ sense, imitates Livy, and the honest detection of the legend of St. James 
by Dr. Geddes, Miscellanies, voi. ii. p. 221. 

I’r Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphon. p. 3il. Irenssus adr. Hseres. 1. 1. e. 10. 
Tertulllan adv. Jud. c. 7. See Moeheim, p. 203. 

87 . * 
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sceptre was in the liands of an orthodox emperor.”* Before 
that time the various accidents of war and commerce might 
indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge among the tribes of 
Caledonia,”* and among the borderers of the Rhine, the Dan. 
ube, and the Euphrates.**® Beyond the last-mentioned river, 
Edessa was distinguislied by a firm and early adherence to 
the faith.*** From Edessa the principles of Christianity 
were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian cities 
which obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes ; but they do not 
appear to have made any deep impression on the minds of 
the Persians, whose religious system, by the labors of a well- 
disciplined order of priests, had been constructed with much 
more art and solidity than the uncertain mythology of Greece 
and Rome.*** 

From this impartial though imperfect survey of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, it may perhaps seem probable that the 
number of its pi-oselytes has been excessively magnified by 
fear on the one side, and by devotion on the other. Accord- 
ing to the irreproachable testimony of Origen,**® the propor- 
tion of the faithful was very inconsiderable, when compared 
with the multitude of an unbelieving world ; but, as we are 
left without any distinct information, it is impossible to de- 
termine, and it is difficult even to conjecture, the real num- 
bers of the primitive Christians. The most favorable cal- 

>7* See the fourth centuiy of Moshelm’s History of the Church. Many, though 
Tory confused circumstances, that relate to (he coiiTersion of Iberia and Armenia, 
may be found in Moses of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 7S-89.* 

l™ According to Tertulliaii, the Christian faith had penetrated Into parts of 
Britain inaccessible to tlie Roman arms. About a century afterwards, Ossian, 
the sou of I'itigal, is mid to h.ave disputed, in his extreme old age, with one of 
the foreign missionaries, and the dispute is still extant, in Yerso, and in the Erse 
language. See Mr. Maepherson’s bissertatlon on the Antiquity of Ossian’s 
Poems, p. 10. 

The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the reign of Gallienus, carried away great 
numbers of captives ; some of whom wore Christians, and became missionaries. 
See Tillemont, MSinolres Ecclesiast. tom. iv. p. 44. 

The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, affords a decisive proof, that 
many years before Eusebius wrote his history, the greatest part of the inhalH 
itauts of Edessa had embraced Christianity. Their rivals, the citlxens of Car- 
rhie, adhered, on the contrary, to the cause of Paganism, as late as the sixth 
century. • 

1*3 According to Bardesanes (ap. Euseb. Praepar. Evangel.) there were some 
Christians in Persia before the end of the second century. In the time of Con- 
stantine (see his epistle to Swor, Vit. 1, iv. c. 13) they composed a flourishing 
church. Consult Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. 1. p. 180, and 
the Bibliother.a Orientalls of Assemani. 

Origen contra Celsiim, 1. viii. p. 424. 


• Mens. St. Martin has shown that Armenia was the first nation that embraced 
Christianity. Mimoires su, I’Arinenie, vol. 1. p. 306, and notes to Le Beau. Gib- 

bon, Indeed, had expressed ins intention of withdrawing the words “ of Armenia ” 
from the text of future editions. (Vindication, Works, iv. 677). He was Wtteily 

taunted by Person for neglecting or declining to fulfil his promise. Preface to 
I^etteiB to Travis.— M. , 
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«ulation, however, that can be deduced*from the examples 
of Antioch and of Rome, will not permit us to imagine that 
more than a t\x entieth part of the subjects of the empire had 
enlisted themselves under the banner of the cross before the 
important conversion of Constantine. But their habits of 
faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed to multiply their num- 
bers ; and the same causes which contributed to their future 
increase served to render their actual strength more apparent 
and more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, whilst a few 
persons are distinguished by riches, by honors, and by knowl- 
edge, the body of the people is condemned to obscurity, ignor- 
ance and poverty. The Christian religion, Avhich addressed 
itself to the whole human race, must consequently collect a 
far greater number of proseljtes from the lower than from the 
superior ranks of life. This innocent and natural circum- 
stance has been improved into .a very odious imputation, 
which seems to be less strenuously denied by the apologists 
than it is urged by the adversaries of the faith ; that the 
new sect of Christians was almost entirely composed of the 
dregs of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of boys 
and women, of beggars <and slaves, the last of whom might 
sometimes introduce the missionaries into the rich and noble 
families to w'hich they belonged. These obscure teachers 
(such was the charge of malice and infidelity) are as mute in 
public as they are loquacious and dogmatical in private. 
Whilst they cautiously avoid the dangerous encounter of 
philosophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, 
and insinuate themselves into those minds whom their age, 
their sex, or their education, has the best disposed to 
receive the impression of superstitious terrors.^®* 

This unfavorable picture, though not devoid of a faint 
resemblance, betrays, by its dark coloring and distorted fea- 
tures, the pencil oi an enemy. As the humble faith of Christ 
diffused itself through the world, it was embraced by sev- 
eral persons who de’-ived some conSequence fi’om the advan- 
tages of nature or fortune. Aristides, who presented an elo- 
qiient apology to the emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian 
philosopher.**’* Justin Martyr had sought divine knowl- 
edge in the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, and 
of Plato, before he fortunately was accosted by the old 

Minucius Felix, c. S, with Wowerus’e notes. Celsus ap. Orlgen, 1. iii- pp. 
138, 142. Julinii ap. Cyril. 1. vi. p. 20r>, edit, ^anheim. 

Euseb. Hist, Eccles. iv. 3. Hleronym. Epist. 83. 
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man, or rather the ^ngel, who turned his attention to the 
study of the Jewish prophets.*^* Clemens of Alexandria had 
acquired much various reading in the Greek, and Tertullian 
in the Latin, language. Julius Africanus and Origen pos- 
sessed a very considerable share of the learning of their 
times ; and although the style of Cyprian is very different from 
that of Lactantius, we might almost discover that both those 
writers had been public teachers of rhetoric. Even the 
study of philosophy was at length introduced among the 
Christians, but it was not always jjroductive of the most 
salutary effects ; knowledge was as often the parent of 
heresy as of devotion, and the description which was 
designed for the followers of Artemon may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to the various sects that resisted the 
successors of the apostles. “ They presume to alter the Holy 
Scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule of faith, and to form 
their opinions according to the subtile precepts of logic. 
The science of the church is neglected for the study of geom- 
etry, and they lose sight of heaven while they are employed 
in measuring the earth. Euclid is j)erpetually in their 
hands. Aristotle and Theophrastus are the objects of their 
admiration ; and they express an uncommon reverence for 
the works of Galen. Their errors are derived from the 
abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, and they cor- 
rupt the simplicity of the gospel by the refinements of 
human reason.” 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were always separated from the profession 
of Christianity. Several Roman citizens were brought be- 
fore the tribunal of Pliny, and he soon discovered that a 
great number of persons of every order of men in Bithynia 
had deserted the religion of tlieir ancestors.*®'* His unsus- 
pected testimony may, in this instance, obtain more credit 
than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he addresses 

himself to the fears as well as to the liumanity of the pro- 

« 

Tlie story is prettily told in Justin’s Dialogues. Tillemont (M^m. Eccle- 
siast. tom, ii. p, 364), wbo relates it alter him, is sure that the olu man was a 
disguised angel. 

Eusebius, v. 28. It may be hoped, that none, except the heretics, gave oo- 
casion to tlie complaint of C'elsus (ap. Origen, 1, ii. p. 77), that the Christians were 
perpetually correcting and altering their (Joapels.* 

Pllii Epist. 1 . 97. Eueruiit alLi simllis amentite, elves Romani Multi 

enim omnis tetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexiis, etiam vocantur in periculum 
ot vocabuutur. 


• Origen states In reply, that he knows of none who had altered the Qospeli 
except the Marcionltes, the Valentlnlans, and perhaps some followers of Luoanus. 
— M. 
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consul of Afi’ica, by assuring him that if he persists in his 
cruel intentions he must decimate Carthage, and that he 
will find among the guilty many persons of his own rank, 
senators and matrons of noblest extraction, and the frien ls 
or relations of his most intimate friends.*®* It appears, how- 
ever, that about forty years afterwards the emperor Va- 
lerian was persuaded of the truth of this assertion, since in 
one of his rescripts he evidently supposes that senators, 
Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were engaged in the 
Christian sect.*** The church still continued to increase 
its outward splendor as it lost its internal purity, and, in the 
reign of Diocletian, the palace, the courts of justice, and even 
the army, concealed a multitude of Chi’istians, who endeav- 
ored to reconcile the interests of the present with those of a 
future life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, 
or too recent in time, entirely to remove the imputation of 
ignorance and obscurity which has been so arrogantly cast 
on the first proselytes of Christianity.* Instead of employing 
in our defence the fictions of later ages, it will be more pru- 
dent to convert the occasion of scandal into a subject of edi- 
fication. Our serious thoughts will suggest to us that the 
apostles themselves were chosen by Providence among the 
fishermen of Galilee, and that, the lower we depress the 
temporal condition of the first Christians, the more reason 
we shall find to admire their merit and success. It is in- 
cumbent on us diligently to remember that the kingdom of 
heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, and that minds 
afflicted by calamity and the contempt of mankind, cheer- 
fully listen to the divine promise of future happiness ; while, 
on the contrary, the fortunate are satisfied with the posses- 
sion of this world ; and the wise abuse in doubt and dispute 
their vain superiority of reason and knowledge. 

W e stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for the 
loss of some illustrious ch.aracter^ which in our eyes might 

Tertulllan ad Scapulani. Yet even Ills rlistorio rises no higher than to 
claim u tenth part of Carthage. 

iw Cyprian. Bpist. 79. 

* This incomplete enumeration ought to he increased by the names of seTcral 
Fagans converted at the dawn of Christianity, and whose conversion weakens the 
repioach which the historian appears to support. Such are, the Frooonsul Sergius 

Paul us, converted at Papho- (Acts xiil. 7-12); DiouysiuB, member of the Areo- 
pagus, converted, with several others, at Athens (Acts xvii. 34) ; several persons 

at the court of Nero (Philip, iv. 22) ; Erastus, receiver at Corinth (Rom. xvl. 23) ; 
some Asiarehs (Acts xii. 31). Ah to the ^ihllosophers, we may add Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophllus of Antioch, Ilegeslppus, Melito, Mlltiades, Panteeuus, 
Ammouius, die., aU distinguished for |heir^emus and learning. — Q. 
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have seemed the most worthy of the heavenly present. Th« 
names of Seneca, of the elder and thq younger Pliny, of 
Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epictetus, and of 
the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which they 
flourished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. They 
filled with glory their respective stations, either in active or 
contemplative life ; their excellent understandings were im- 
proved by study ; Philosophy had purified their minds from 
the prejudices of the popular superstitions; and their days 
w^ere spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. 
Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of surpi-ise than 
of concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection of the 
Christian system. Their language or their silence equally 
discover their contempt for the growing sect, which in their 
time had diffused itself over the Roman empire. Those 
among them who condescend to mention the Christians 
consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, 
who exacted an implicit submission to their mysterious 
doctrines, without being able to produce a single argument 
that could engage the attention of men of sense and 
learning. 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers 
perused the apologies * which the primitive Christians 
repeatedly published in behalf of themselves and of their 
religion ; but it is much to be lamented that such a cause 
was not defended by abler advocates. They expose with 
superfluous wit and eloquence the extravagance of Polj^the- 
ism. They interest our compassion by displaying the inno- 
cence and sufferings of their injured brethren. But when 
they would demonstrate the divine origin of Christianity, 
they insist much more strongly on the predictions which 
announced, than on the miracles which accompanied, the 


Dr. Lardner, in his first and second volumes of Jewish and Christian testi- 
monies, collects and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of Tacitus, of Galen, 
of Marcus Antoninus, and perhans of Epictetus (for it is donlitful whether that 
pliilOHopher means to speak of the Christians). The new sect is totally unnoticed 
by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and Plutarch. 


* The emperors Hadrian, Antoninus, &c., read with astonishment the apologiea 
of Justin Martyr, of Aristides, of Melito, &c. (See St. Uieron. od mas. orat. 
Oroeius, Ivlli. c. 13.) Eusebius says expressly, th-it the cause of Christianity was 
detended before the senate, in a very elegant discourse, by Ajmllonlus the Martyr. 
UoAXd Ain-apdw iKtrtvaavTOi tow fiiKaVToO, Koyov ini ffvyK\riTov ^ovAnf 
airnnai'TOf, AoytwTdTTjr irnip epaprvpct viorrwt naPTutp irapaoj^wr affoApyiar — G. 

Qlbbon, in his severer siiliit of criticism, may have questioned the authority 
of Jerome and Eusebius. There are some difficulties about Apollonius, which 
Helnichen (note In loc. Eusebll) would solve, by supposiiig him to have been, as 
Jerome states, a senator.— M. 
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appearance of the Messiah. Their favo^te argument might 
serve to edify a Christian or to convert a Jew, since both 
the one and the other acknowledge the authority of those 
prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout reverence, to 
search for their sense and their accomplishment. But this 
mode of persuasion loses much of its weight and influence, 
when it is addressed to those who neither understand nor 
respect the Mosaic dispensation and the prophetic style.^®* 
In the unskilful hands of Justin and the succeeding apolo- 
gists, the sublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles evaporates 
in distant types, affected conceits, and cold allegories ; and 
even their authenticity was rendered suspicious to an unen- 
lightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgeries, which, 
under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,*®* 
were obtruded on him as of equal value with the genuine 
inspirations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and sophis- 
try in the defence of revelation too often reminds us of the 
injudicious conduct of those poets who load their invulner- 
able heroes with a useless weight of cumbersome and brittle 
armor. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the 
Pagan and philosophic world to those evidences which 
were presented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their 
reason, but to their senses? During the age of Christ, of 
his apostles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine which 
they preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. 
The lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were healed, the 
dead were raised, djeraons were expelled, and the laws of 
Nature were frequently suspended for the benefit of the 
church. But the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside 
from the awful spectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary occu- 
pations of life and study, appeared unconscious of any altera- 
tions in the moral or physical government of the world. 
Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth,*** or at least 

If the famouB prophecy of the Seventy Weeks had been alleged to a Roman 
philosopher, would he not have replied In tjie woids of Cicero, “Qu® tandem 
ista auguratlo est, annoruiu potlus quam aut menslum aut dlerum?” Oe 
Divinatione, ii. 30. Observe with what Irreverence Lucian (in Alexandro, c. 13) 
and his Ci-leud Celsus ap. Orlgen (1. vll. p. 327} express themselves concerning 
the Hebrew prophets. 

The philosophers who derided the more ancient predictions of the Sibyls, 
would easily have detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which have been 
so tilumphantly quoted by the fatheis, from Juslin Martyr to Lactaiitius. When 
the Sibylline verses had performed their appointed task, thev, like the ssrstem of 
the millennium, were quietly laid aside. The Chiistian Sybil had unluckily 
fixed tlte ruin of Rome for the year 195, A. U. C. 948. 

' The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Oom C'almet (Disser- 
tetions snr la Bible, tom. ill, pp. 296-3081, seem to cover the whole eaiui with 
darkness, lu which they are followed by most of the modems. 
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a celebrated prpvinSe of the Roman empire,'*® was involv^ 
in a preternatural darkness of three hours. Even this 
miraculous event, which ou^ht to have excited the wonder, 
the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, passed without 
notice in an age of science and history,'®" It happened 
during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, W'ho must 
have experienced the immediate effects, or received the 
earliest intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of these philos- 
ophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the great 
phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and 
eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could collect.'®' 
Both the one and the other have omitted to mention the 
greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been wit- 
ness since the creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of 
Pliny '®" is designed for eclipses of an extraordinary nature 
and unusual duration ; but he contents himself with describing 
the singular defect of light which followed the murder of 
Caesar, when, during the greatest part of a year, the orb of 
the sun appeared pale and without splendor. This season of 
obscurity, which cannot surely be compared with the pre- 
ternatural darkness of the Passion, had been already cele- 


Origen ad Matth. c. 27, and a few modem crities, Beza, Le Clero, Lard- 
uer, &u., are deairouB of confining It to the laud of Judea. 

no The celebrated passage of Phlegon is now wisely abandoned. When Ter- 
tulllan assures the Pagans that the mention of the prodigy is found in Arcanis 
(not Archirls) vestris (see his Apology, c. 21), he probably appeals to the Sibylllna 
verses, which relate it exactly in the words of the Gospel.* 

Seneca, Qusest. Natur. 1. 1. 15, vi. 1. vil. 17. Plln. Hist. Natur. 1. 11. 

>« Plln. Hist, Natur. 11. 30. 


• According to some learned theologians a misunderstanding of the text In 
the GosmI has given rise to this mistake, which has employed and wearied so 
many laborious commentators, though Origen had alrendy taken the pains to 
preinform them. The expression gsorov iytvm does not mean, they assert, an 
eclipse, hut any kind of obscurity occasioned in the atmosphere, whether by 
clouds or any other cause. As this obscuration of the sun rarely took place in 
Palestine, woore iu the middle of April the sky was usually clear, it assumed, 
in the eyes of the Jews and Christians, an importance conformable to therecoived 
notion, tliat the sun concealed at midday was a sinister presage. See Amos viii. 
9, 10. The word o-siiTor is often taken in this sense by contemporary writers : the 
Apocalypse says, cVcotio-Oti 5 ouii was concealed, when speaking of an 

oDscuranon caused by smoke and dust. (Revel, lx. 2.) Moreover, the Hebrew 
word ophal, which in the LXX. answers to the Greek o-kotov, signifies any dark- 
ness ; and the Evangelists, who have modelled the sense of their expressions by 
those of the LXX., must have taken it in the fame latitude. This darkening 
of the sky usually precedes earthquakes. (Matt, xxvli. 61.) The Heathen au- 
thors furnish ns a number of examples, of which a niiraculous explanation was 
giv en at the time. See Ovid. ii. v. 33, 1. xv. v. 785. Plinv, Hist, Nat. 1. il. o. 30. 
Wetstein has collected all these examples in his edition of the New Testament. 

We need not, then, be astonished at the silence of the Pagan authors concern- 
ing a phenomenon which did not extend beyond Jerusalem, and which might 
have nothing contrary to the laws of nature ; although the Christians and the Jews 
may have regarded it as a sinister presage. See Mlchaelis, Notes on Now Te*. 
tameut, v, 1. p, 290. Paulus, Commentary ou New Testament, ill. p. 700, — G, 
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brated by most of tbe poets and bistirians of that memor* 
able 8ge.“® 

iw Virgil- Oeo^o. 1. 466. Tlbulliu, 1. 1. Eleg. v. ver. 76. Ovid. Metamorph. 
rv. 762. Lucan. Aiusal. 1. 640. The last of these poets places this prodigy be- 
fore the civil war. 

xn See a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. Antiquit. xiv. 12, Plutarch 
in Ctesar. p. 471. Applan. Bell. Civil. 1. Iv. Dion Cassius, 1. xlv. p. 431, Julius 
Obs^ueus, e. 12& His little treatise is an abstract of Ldvy’s prodigies. 
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CHAPTER XVI * 

THK CONT5ITCT OF THE ROMAN' GO'V'ERNMKNT TO'WARDS THH 
CHRISTIANS, FROM THE REIGN OF NERO TO THAT OF CON* 
STANTINE. 


If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian reli- 
gion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as 
well as austere lives of the greater number of those who 
during the first ages embraced tlie faith of the gospel, we 
should naturally suppose that so benevolent a doctrine would 
have been received with due reverence even by the unbeliev- 
ing world; that the learned and the polite, however they 
might deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues, 
of the new sect ; and that the magistrates, instead of perse- 
cuting, would have protected an order of men who yielded 
the most passive obedience to the laws, though they declined 
the active cares of war and government. If, on the other 
hand, we recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, as 
it was invariably maintained by the faith of the people, the 
incredulity of philosophers, and the policy of the Roman 
senate and einjierors, we are at a loss to discover what new 
offence the Christians had committed, what new provocation 
could exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and 
what new motives could urge the Roman princes, who beheld 
without concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in 
peace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punish- 

^The fiixteenth chapter I cannot Iielp considering as a very ingenious and 
fpecious, but very disgraceful extenuation of the cruelties perpetrated by the 
ttomaii magistrates against tlie Christians, it is written in the most contempti* 
hly factious spirit of prejudice agaihst the suiTerers; it is unworthy of a philos- 
opher and of a man of humanity. Let tlie narrative of CypHan’s deatti be ex- 
amined. He had to i elate the murder of an iunoceiit man of advanced age, and 
iu a station deemed venerable by a considerable body of the provincials of 
Africa, put to death because he refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. Instead of points 
Ing the indignation of posterity against such an atrocious act of tyranny, he 
dwells, with visible art, on the small circumstances of decorum and politeness 
which attended this murder, and which he relates with as much parade as if they 
were the moat important particulars of the ©vent. 

Dr. liobertson has been the subject of much blame for his real or supposed 
ienity towards the Spanish murderers and tyrants in America. That the six- 
teenth chapter of Mr. G. did not excite the same or greater disapprobation, is a 
proof of the unphllosophlcal and Indeed fanatical animosity against Christian- 
ity, which was so prevalent during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
Mackmtosh: see IAfe» 1. pp. 214, 240. * « 
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ment on any part of their subjects Vho had chosen for 
themselves a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and 
worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have 
assumed a more stern and intolerant character to oppose 
the progress of Christianity. About fourscore years after 
the death of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished 
»with death by the sentence of a proconsul of the most 
' amiable and philosophic character, and according to the 
laws of an emperor distinguished by the wisdom and justice 
of his general administration. The apologies which were 
repeatedly addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled 
with the most pathetic complaints that the Christians, who 
obeyed the dictates, and solicited the liberty, of conscience 
were alone, among all the subjects of the Roman empire, 
excluded from the common benefits of their auspicious 
government. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have 
been recorded with care ; and from the time that Chris- 
tianity was invested with the supreme power, the governors 
of the church have been no less diligently employed in dis- 

f laying the cruelty, than in imitating the conduct, of their 
*agan adversaries. To separate (if it be possible) a few 
authentic as well as interesting facts from an undigested 
mass of fiction and error, and to relate, in a clear and 
rational manner, the causes, the extent, the duration, and 
the most important circumstances of the persecutions to 
which the first Christians were exposed, is the design of the 
present chapter.* 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, 
animated with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusi- 
asm, are seldom in a proper temper of mind calmly to in- 
vestigate, or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their 
enemies, which often escape the impartial and discerning 
view even of those "who are placed at a secure distance 


• The history of the first age of Christialiity is only found in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in order to speak of the first persecutions experienced by the 
Christiaas, that book should naturally bare been consulted ; those persecutions, 
then limited to individuals and to a narrow sphere, interested only the perse- 
cuted, and have been related by them alone. Gibbon, making the persecutions 
ascend no higher than Nero, has entirely omitted those which preceded this 
epoch, and of which ht. Luke has preserved the memory. The only vray to jus- 
tify this omission was, to attack the authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles; 
for, if authentic, they must necessarily be consulted and quoted. Now. an- 
tiquity has left very few works of which the authenticity is so well established as 
that of the Acts of the Apostles. (.See Lardner’s Cred. of Gospel Hist, part ii.) 
It is, therefore, witliont sutUclent reason, that Gibbon has maintsiined silence 
concerning the narrative of St. Luke, and ihta omission is not without Uupo]> 
tance. — Q. , 
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from the flames of peftjecution. A reason has been assigned i 
for the conduct of the emperors towards the primitive 
Christians, which may appear the more S])eciou8 and prob- 
able as it is drawn from the acknowledged genius of Poly- 
theism. It has already been observed that the religious 
concord of the world was principally supported by the im- 
plicit assent and reverence which the nations of antiqui^ 
expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It 
might therefore be expected that they would unite with in- 
dignation against any sect or people which should separate 
itself from the commimion of mankind, and, claiming the 
exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should disdain 
every form of worship, except its own, as impious and idol- 
atrous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual in- 
dulgence ; they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the 
accustomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute w'as in- 
flexibly refused by the Jew’s, and by them alone, the con- 
sideration of the treatment w’hich they experienced from 
the Roman magistrates will serve to explain how far these 
speculations are justified by facts, and will lead us to dis- 
cover the true causes of the per ecution of Christia.'.it)'. 

Without repeating what lias been already ineutiuned of 
the reverence of the Roman princes and governors for the 
temple of Jerusalem, w'e shall only observe that the destruc- 
tion of the temple and city was accompanied and followed 
by every circumstance that could exasperate the minds of 
the conquerors, and authorize religious persecution by the 
most specious arguments of political justice and the public 
safety. From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion of 
Rome, Avhich repeatedly broke out in the most furious mas- 
sacres and insurrections. Humanity is shocked at the re- 
cital of the horrid cruelties which they committed in the 
cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, Avhere they dwelt 
in treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting nath’es ; ‘ 
and we are tempted to applaud the severe retaliation which 
was exercised by the arms of the legions against a race of 

* In Gyrene, they masBacred 220, 0(K) Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 ; in Egypt, a 
very great multitude. Many of these unhappy vietims were sawn asunder, ac- 
cording to a precedent to which David had given the sanction of his example. 
The victorious Jews devoured tho tiesb, licked up the blood, and twisted the en- 
trails like a girdle round their bodies. See Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviil. p. 1140.* 


•Some commentators, among them lieimar, in his no'es on Dion Cassius, 
tiiink that the liatred of the lioinans against tho Jews has led the histoiiau to 
exaggerate the cruelties committed by the latter. Dion Cass. Ixvlii. p. 114C— G, 
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fanatics, •whose dire and credulous superstition seemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of the Roman 

f overnment, but oi human kind.® The enthusiasm of the 
ews was supported by the opinion that it ■was unlawful 
for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous master ; and by the 
flattering promise which they derived from their ancient 
oracles, that a conquering Messiah would soon arise, des- 
tined to break their fetters, and to invest the favorites of 
heaven with the empire of the earth. It was by announ- ' 
cing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and by calling 
on all the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of 
Israel, that the famous Barchochebas collected a formidable 
army, with which he resisted during two years the power 
of the emperor Hadrian.® 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the re- 
sentment of the Roman princes expired after the victory ; 
nor were their apprehensions continued beyond the period 
of war and danger. By the general indulgence of polythe- 
ism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
were restored to their ancient privileges, and once more ob- 
tained the permission of circumcising their children, with 
the easy restraint that they should never confer on any for- 
eign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew 
race.^ Tiie numerous remains of that people, though they 
were still excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were 
permitted to form and to maintain considerable establish- 
ments both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the 
freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honors, and to obtain 
at the same time an exemption from the burdensome and 
expensive offices of society. The moderation or the con- 
tempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical policy which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tibe- 
rias, was empowered to appoint his subordinate ministers 
and apostles, to exercise a dome^ic jurisdiction, and to re- 
ceive from his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.® 

® Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may learii 
from Dion (1. Ixfx. p, 1162), that in Hadrian's war 660,000 Jews were out on by the 
sword, besides an inlluite umnber which perished by faniiiie, by disease, and by 
tire. 

“ For the Beet of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. 1 . c. 17 ; for 
the charaeters of the Messiah, according to the Kabbis, 1. v. o. 11, 12 13 ; tor the 
actions of Barchochebas, 1. vii. c. 12. (Hist, of Jewt-, ill. 115, &c). — H. 

< It is to Modestlnus, a Boman lawyer (1. vi. regular.) that we are indebted for 
a i^tiuct knowledge or the edict of Antoninus. See Casaubouad Slat. August. 

‘ See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. iii. c. 2, 3. The ofSce of Patriarch was 
suppressed by Theodosius the younger. . 
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New synagogaes were frequently erected in the principal 
cities of the empire ; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the 
festivals, which were either commanded by the Mosaic law, 
or enjoined by the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated 
in the most solemn and public manner.® Such gentle treat- 
ment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the Jews. 
Awakened from their dream of prophecy and conquest, they 
assumed the behavior of peaceable and industrious subjects. 
Their iri’econcilable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less dan- 
gerous gratifications. They embraced every opportunity 
of overreaching the idolaters in trade ; and they jironounced 
secret and ambiguous imprecations against the haughty 
kingdom of Edom.'' 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the dei- 
ties adored by their sovereign and by their fellow-subjects, 
enjoyed, however, the free exercise of their unsocial relig- 
ion, there must have existed some other cause, which ex- 
posed the discijiles of Christ to those severities from which 
the posterity ot Abraham was exempt. The difference be- 
tween them is simple and obvious ; but, according to the 
sentiments of antiquity,it was of the highest importance. 
The Jews were a nation; the Christians were a sect ; and 
if it was natural for every community to respect the sacred 
institutions of their neighbors, it was incumbent on them 
to persevere in those of their ancestors. The voice of ora- 
cles, the precepts of philosophers, and the authority of the 
laws, unanimously enforced this national obligation. By 
their lofty claim of superior sanctity the Jews might pro- 
voke the Polytheists to consider them as an odious and im- 


• We need only mention the Piirim, or deliTerauce of the Jews from the rage 
of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was celebrated with insolent tri- 
umph and riotous intemperance. Daenage, Hist, dee Juifs, 1. wl. o. IT, 1, viii. 
t. 6. 

According to the false Josephus, Tsepbo, the grandson of Esau, conducted 
into Italy the army ot Eneas, king of Carthage. Another colony of Idumieaiis, 
Hying trom the sword of David, took refuge ni the dominions of Bomulus. For 
these, or for other reasons of equal weight, the uame of Edom was applied by 
the Jews to the Roman empire.* 


* The false Josephus is a romancer of very modem date, though some of these 
legends are probably more ancient. It may be worth cunsidering whether many 
of the Btoiies in the Talmud aie not history in a ligurauve disguise, adopted 
from prudence. The Jews might dare to say many things of Rome, undei' the sig- 
nificant appellation of Edom, which they feared to utter publicly. Later and 
more Ignorant ages took literally, and perhaps embeUisheu, what was intelligi- 
ble among the generation to which it was addressed. Hist, ot Jews. lii. 131. 

The false Josephus has the inauguration of the emperor, with the seren elec- 
tors and apparently the pope assisting at the coronation ! Rref. page, zztL 
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pure race. By disdaining the intercotirse of other nations, 
they might deserve their contempt. The laws of Mosea 
might be for the most part frivolous or absurd ; yet, since 
they had been received during many ages by a large society, 
bis followers were justified by the example of mankind ; 
and it was universally acknowledged that they had a right 
to practise what it would have been criminal in them to 
neglect. But this principle, which protected the Jewish 
synagogue, afforded not any favor or security to the prim- 
itive church. By embracing the faith of the gospel the 
Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and 
unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of 
custom and education, violated the religious institutions of 
their country, and presumptuously despised whatever their 
fathers had Lelieved as true, or had reverenced as sacred. 
Nor was this apostasy (if we may use the expression) merely 
of a partial or local kind ; since the pious deserter w ho 
withdrew himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria 
would equally disdain to seek an asylum in those of Athens 
or Carthage. Every Christian rejected with contempt the 
superstitions of his family, his city, and his province. The 
whole body of Christians unanimously refused to hold any 
communion with the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of 
mankind. It was in vain that the oppressed believer as- 
serted the inalienable rights of conscience and private judg- 
ment. Though his situation might excite the pity, his ar- 
guments could never reach the understanding, either of the 
philosophic or of the believing part of the Pagan world. 
To their apprehensions it was no less a matter of surprise 
that any individuals should entertain scruples against com- 
plying with the established mode of worship, th^an if they 
had conceived a sudden abhorrence to the manners, the 


dress, or the language of their native country.® * 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by resent- 
ment ; and the most pious of men were exposed to the un- 
just but dangerous imputation of impiety. Malice and preju- 


® From the arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and refuted by Ori- 

f *n (1. V. pp. l'47-269>, wo may clearly, discover the diBlinctlou that was made be- 
ween the Jewish people and tlie Cnristian sect. See, In the Walogue of Mlnu- 
clus Felix (c. 5, 6), a fair and not Inelegant description of the popular sentimentB, 
with regard to the desertion of the estahlislied worship. 


* In all this there Is doubtless much truth ; yet does not the more Important 
difference lie on the surface ? The Christians made many converts, the Jmvs 
but few. Had the Jewish beenequallya proselytising religion, would It nothava 
enoouutered as violent persecution V — M . 
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dioo concurred in re^resonting the Christians as a society ot 
atheists, who, by the most ^ring attack on the religious 
constitution of the empire, had merited the severest animad- 
version of the civil magistrate. They had separated them- 
selves (they gloried in the confession) from every mode of 
superstition which was received in any part of the globe by 
the various temper of polytheism : but it was not altogether 
30 evident what deity, or what form of worship, they had 
eubstituted to the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure 
and sublime idea which they entertained of the Supreme 
Being escaped the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, 
who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, 
that was neither represented under any corporeal figure or 
visible symbol, nor was adored with the accustomed pomp 
of libations and festivals, of altars and sacrifices.* The 
sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their minds to 
the contemplation of the existence and attributes of the 
First Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity to reserve 
for themselves and their chosen disciples the privilege of this 
philosophical devotion.^* They were far from admitting the 
prejudices of mankind as the standard of truth, but they 
considered them as flowing from the original disposition of 
human nature ; and they supposed that any popular mode 
of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim the assist- 
ance of the senses would, in proportion as it receded from 
superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the wander- 
ings of the fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. The careless 
glance which men of wit and leaniing condescended to cast 
on the Christian revelation served only to confirm their 
hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, 
which they might have revered, of the Divine Unity, was 
defaced by the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by the airy 
speculations, of the new sectaries. The author of a cele- 
brated dialogue, which has been attributed to Lucian,'whilst 
he affects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a 
style of ridicule and contempt, betra 3'8 his own ignorance of 
the weakness of human reason, and of the inscrutable nature 
of the divine perfections.” 

> Cur nullas aras habent ? Templa nulla? nulla nota simulacra ? Unde 

autem, vel quls ille, aut ubl, Deus uiiicus, solltarius, destitutus? Miuaclus 
Felix, c. 10. The Tagan interlocutor goes on to make a distinction In favor of the 
Jjewf, who had once a temple, altars, victims, &c. 

w It Is difficult (saye Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, the knowledge 
of the true God. See the Tlieologie des Philosopbos, in the Abb6 d’Ollvet'e 
French traiislatloii of Tully de HaturS Deomm, tom. i. p. 275. 

a The author of the Phllopatrls perpetually treats the Christians os a com- 
pany of dreaming enthusiasts Rainoviot ai^epo^arovyrts dfpe/Sarovmr, 
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It might appear less surprising, that^he founder of Chris- 
tianity should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage 
and a prophet, but that he should be adored as a God. The 
Polytheists were disposed to adopt every article of faith, 
which seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or 
imperfect, with the popular mythology ; and the legends of 
Bacchus, of Hercules, and of ..Esculapius, had, in some meas- 
ure, prepared their imagination for the appearance of the Son 
of God under a human form.** But they were astonished 
that the Christians should abandon the temples of those 
ancient lieroes, who, in the infancy of the world, had in- 
vented arts, instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants or 
monsters who infested the earth; in order to choose for the 
exclusive object of their religious worship an obscure teacner, 
who, in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, had 
fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of his own counti*yraen, 
or to the jealousy of the Roman government. The Pagan 
multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits 
alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and immor- 
tality which was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and voluntary suf- 
ferings, his universal benevolence, and the sublime simplicity 
of his actions and character, were insufiicient, in the opinion 
of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, of 
empire, and of success ; and whilst they refused to acknowl- 
edge his stupendous triumph over the powers of darkness 
and of the grave, they misrepresented, or they insulted, the 
equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious death, of 
the divine Author of Christianity.*® 

The person.al guilt which every Christian had contracted, 
in thus preferring his private sentiment to the national re- 
ligion, was aggravated in a very high degree by the number 
and union of the criminals. It is well known, and has been 

&c.; and in one place manilesUr alludes to the vision in which St. Paul was 
transported to the third heaven. In another place. Triephon. who personates a 
Christian, after deriding the gods of Faganisip, proposes a mysterious oath. 
"Y^iiLfitSoyra tityav, a/^ffpvrov, ovpai.niii.a. 

Yitv frarpbr, irvtv/ia warpbs tKwopfVopei'Ov, 

"Ey f/t Tpiwv, sal rfrbs rpia. 

‘ApifjiUir fit iiiduKci; (is the profane answer of Critias.) aal opcot apiOpigrixii' 
ovK otfia yap ri Xcyeis* iv rp.a, Tpia, 

Accomliig to J ustin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70-85), the dsemon who had 
gained some Imperfect knowledge of the prOThecies, purposely contrived this 
resemblance, which miglit deter, thou<’b by different means, both the people and 
the philosophers from embracing the faith of Christ. 

In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birth and charac- 
ter of our Saviour with the most impious contempt, lire orator I.ibanius praises 
Porphyry and .Julian for ooiifiitlng the folly of a sechwblch style a dead man of 
PalesUue, (3od, aud the Sou of Clod. Socratgs, Hist. Eccleslast. lil. 23. 
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already observed, thft Roman policy viewed with the utmost 
jealousy and distrust any association .among its subjects; 
and that the privileges of private corporations, though 
formed for the most harmless or beneficial purposes, were 
bestowed with a very sparing hand.'* The religious assem- 
blies of the Christians, who had separated themselves from 
the public worship, appeared of a much less innocent nature : 
they were illegal in their principle, and in their consequences 
might become dangerous ; nor were the emperors conscious 
that they violated the laws of justice, when, for the peace 
of society, they prohibited those secret and sometimes noc- 
turnal meetings.'® The pious disobedience of the Christians 
made their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a 
much more serious and criminal light; and the Roman 
princes, who might perhaps have suffered themselves to be 
disarmed by a ready submission, deeming their honor con- 
cerned in the execution of their commands, sometimes at- 
tempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue this inde- 
pendent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority 
superior to that of the magistrate. The extent and cluration 
of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every day 
more deserving of his animadversion. We have already 
seen that tlie active ana successful zeal of the Chrictians had 
insensibly diffused them through every province and almost 
every city of the empire. The new converts seemed to re- 
nounce their family and country, that they migiit connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar 
society, which everywhere assumed a different character from 
the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, 
their abhorrence of the common business and plccdures of 
life, and their frequent predictions of impending calamities,'® 
inspired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger, 
which would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as 
it was the more ojbscure. “Whatever,” says Pliny, “may 
be the principle of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy 
appeared deserving of punishment.” " 

The emperor Tr^an refused to incorporate a company of ISO fireman for 
the use of the city of Kicomedia. He disliked all associations. See Plin. Eplst. 
X. 42, 43. 

The proconsul Pliny iiad published a general edict against unlawful meet- 
ings. Tlie prudence of the Cilristlans suspended their Agapte ; but it was im- 
possible for them to omit the exercise of public Avorshlp. 

"‘As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approachu'" conflagration, &c.,pro- 
Toked those PngaTis whom they did not convert, they were mentioned with cau- 
tion and reserve ; and the Montaiiists were censured for disclosing too freely the 
dangerous secret. See Moshelm, p. 413. 

ir Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque esset quod fatorenfur (such are the 
Vrords of Pliny), pervicaciani certe et lilflexihiletu dtbere punixl. 
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The precautions with which the dis&ples of Christ per- 
formed the offices of reli^on were at first dictated by fear 
and necessity ; but they were continued from choice. By 
imitating the a^i^ful secrecy which reined in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the Christians bad flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more respectable in the 
eyes of the Pagan world.^® But the event, as it often hap- 
pens to the operations of subtile policy, deceived their wishes 
and their expectations. It was concluded that they only con- 
cealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their 
mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to 
invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales 
which described the Christians as the most wicked of human 
kind, who practised in their dark recesses every abomination 
that a depraved fancy could suggest, and who solicited the 
favor of their unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or to 
relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was as- 
serted, “ that a new-born infant, entirely covered over with 
flour, was presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, 
to the knife of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted 
many a secret and mortal wound on the innocent victim of 
his error ; that as soon as the cruel deed was perpetrated, 
the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder the 
quivering members, and pledged themselves to eternal 
secrecy, by a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as 
confidently affirmed that this inhuman sacrifice was suc- 
ceeded by a suitable entertainment, in which intemperance 
served as a provocative to brutal lust ; till, at the appointed 
moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame was 
banished, nature was forgotten j and, as accident might 
direct, the darkness of the night was polluted by the inces- 
tuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of sons and of 
mothers.” 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to 
remove even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid 
adversary. The Christians, with the intrepid security of 
innocence, appeal from the voice of rumor to the equity of the 
magistrates. They acknowledge that, if any proof can be pro- 


See Moshelm’s Eocleeiastical Hietory, vol. 1. p. 101, and Spanhelm, Be* 
marqueM »ur lea Cajaaia de julien, p. 468, &o. 

See Justin Martyr, Apolog. 1. 36, 11. 14. Athenagoraa, in Legation, c. 2T. 
Tertullian, Apoiog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minuclus Felix, c. 9, 10, 30, 31. The last of these 
yrrltera relates the aeeuBation in .the most elegant and circumstantial manner. 
The auaver of TertulUan is the boldest aud^niost vigorous. 
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duced of the crimes which calumny has imputed to them, they 
are worthy of the most severe punishment. They provoke 
the punishment, and they challenge the proof. At the same 
time they urge, with equal truth and propriety that the charge 
is not less devoid of probability, than it is destitute of evi- 
dence ; they ask whether any one can seriously believe that 
the pure and holy precepts of the gospel, which so frequently 
restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, should incul- 
cate the practice of the most abominable crimes ; that a large 
society should resolve to dishonor itself in the eyes of its own 
members ; and that a great number of persons of either sex, 
and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death 
or infamy, should consent to violate those principles which 
nature and education had imprinted most deeply in their 
minds.®* Nothing, it should seem, could weaken the force or 
destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it 
were the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, 
who betrayed the common cause of religion, to gr atify their 
devout hatred to the domestic enemies of the church. It 
was sometimes faintly insinuated, and sometimes boldly 
asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and the same 
incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to the 
orthodox believers, were in reality celebrated by the Mar- 
cionites, by the Carpocratiaiis, and by several other sects of 
the Gnostics, Avho, notwithstanding they might deviate into 
the paths of heresy, were still actuated by tire sentiments of 
men, and still governed by the precepts of Cliri^iianity.*** 
Accusations of a similar kind were retorted upon the church 
by the schismatics who had departed from its communion,®* 
and it w.a8 confessed on all sides that the most scandalous 
licentiousness of manners prevailed among great numbers 
of those who affected the name of Christians. A Pagan 
magistrate, u'ho possessed neither leisure nor abilities to 

*>ln the peraeoution of Lyons, dome Gentile slnves were compelled, by tlio 
fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian master. The church of Lyons, writine 
to their brethren of Asia, treat the horrid cliarge with proper indignation ana 
contempt. Euseb. Hist. Eceles. v. i. 

“'See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35, Irenseus adv. Hseies. i. 24. Clemens 
Alexaiidrin. Stroiuat. 1. iil, p. 43S. Euseb, Iv. f>. It would be tedious and dis- 
gusting to relate all that the succeeding writers liave imagined, all that Eplpha- 
nlus has received, and all that 2'lllemout Las copied. M. de Beausobre (Hist, dii 
Manlcbeisme, 1, lx c. 8, 9) has exposed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of 
Augustin and Pope Leo I. 

When Tertullian became a MoiitanisL he aspersed the morals of the church 
which he had so resolutely defended. “Sed majoris est Agape, quia per hane 
odolescentes to] cum sororibus dormlunt. Appendices scilicet gulie laaciviu et 
luxuria.” De Jejuniis, c. 17. The 36tb canon of the council of IlTlberU ptovides 
against the siandals which too often polluted the vigils of the churoh, and dle- 
giaoed the Christian name In the eyel of wibelievers. 
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discern the almost imperceptible line \>hicli divides the or- 
thodox faith from heretical pravity, might easily have imag- 
ined that their mutual animosity had extorted the discovery 
of their common guilt. It was fortunate for the repose, or 
at least for the reputation, of the first Christians, that the 
magistrates sometimes proceeded with more temper and mod- 
eration than is usually consistent with religious zeal, and 
that they reported, as the impartial result of their judicial 
inquiry, that the sectaries, who had deserted the established 
worship, appeared to them sincere in their professions, and 
blameless in their manners ; however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws.*® 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of 
the past for the instniction of future ages, would ill deserve 
that honorable office, if she condescended to plead the cause 
of tyrants, or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that the conduct of the emperors 
who appeared the least favorable to the jirimitive church 
is by no means so criminal as that of modern soverei^s 
who have employed the arm of violence .md terror against 
tlie religious opinions of any part of their subjects. From 
their reflections, or even from their own feelings, a Charles 
V. or a Lewis XIV. might have acquired a just knowledge 
of the rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of 
the innocence of error. But the princes and m.agistrates of 
ancient Rome were strangers to those principles which 
inspired and authorized the inflexible obstinacy of the 
Christians in the cause of truth, nor could they themselves 
discover in their owm breasts any motive which would have 
prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it were a natural, 
submission to the sacred institutions of their country. The 
same reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must 
have tended to abate the rigor, of their persecutions. As 
they were actuated, not by the furious zeal of bigots, but by 
the temperate policy of legislat©rs, contempt must often 
have relaxed, and humanity must frequently have suspended, 
the execution of those laws which they enacted against the 
humble and obscure followers of Christ. From the general 
view of their character and motives we might naturally 
conclude : I. That a considerable time elapsed before they 
considered the new sectaries as an object deserving of the 

^ TertulHan (Apolog. c. 2) expatiates on the fait and honorable testimony of 
Pliny with much reason, and some declamatioji. 
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attention of govenAient. II. That in the conviction of 
any of their subjects who were accused of so very singular 
a crime they proceeded with caution and reluctance. lil. 
That they were moderate In the use of punishments ; and, 
IV. That the afflicted church enjoyed many intervals of 
peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indif- 
ference which the most copious and the most minute of the 
Pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Christians, 
it may still be in our power to confirm each of these prob- 
able suppositions by the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence a mysterious 
veil was cast over the infancy of the church, which, till the 
faith of the Christians was matured, and their numbers were 
multiplied, served to protect tliem not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the P.agan world. The slow 
and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
gospel. As they were, for the greater part, of the race of 
Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the Temple of 
Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspiration of the Deity. 
The Gentile converts, who by a spiritual adoption had been 
associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded 
under the garb and appearances of Jews,’*'’ and as the Poly- 
theists paid less regard to articles of faith than to the ex- 
ternal worship, tlie new sect, which carefully concealed, or 
faintly announced, its future greatness and ambition, was 
permitted to shelter itself under the general toleration which 
was granted to an ancient and celebrated people in tlio Ro- 
man empire. It was not long, perhaps, before the Jews 
themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous 
faith, perceived the gradual separation of their Nazarene 

« In the various compilation of the Aumistan History (a part of vrhich was 
<»m^ed under the reign of C'onstaiitine), there are not si* lines which relate to 
the ChristiauB ; nor has the diligeri^e of AlphUin diacovered their name in the 
large history of Dion CaBsiuB.* 

An obRCUre passage of Suetonius (in Claud, c. 2(S) may seem to offer a proof 
now strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded with each 
other. 


♦ The greater part of the Augustan History is dedicated to Diocletian. This 
may account for the silence of its authoia concerning Christianity. The notices 
tliab occur are almost all In the Lives composed under the reign of Constantine. 
It may fairly be concluded, from the language which he puts into the mouth of 
M^enas, that Dion was an enemy to all innovations in religion. (See Gibbon, 
ipfra, note 105). In fact, when the silence of Pagan hlstoriansls noticed, it should 
be remembered how meagre and mutilated are all the extant histories of the 
period. — M. 
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l)rethren from the doctrine of the Synagogue ; and they 
would gladly have extinguished the dangerous heresy in the 
blood of its adherents. But the decrees of Heaven had 
already disarmed their malice ; and though they might soine- 
tiraes exert the licentious privilege of sedition, they no 
longer possessed the administration of criminal justice ; nor 
did they find it easy to infuse into the calm breast of a Ro- 
man magistrate the rancor of their own zeal and prejudice. 
The pi-ovincial governors declared themselves ready to listen 
to any accusation that might affect the public safety; but as 
soon as they were informed that it was a question not of 
facts but of words, a dispute relating only to the interpreta- 
tion of the Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed it un- 
worthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the ob- 
scure differences which might arise among a barbarous and 
superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal 
of the Pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fury of the synagogue.^ If indeed we 
were disposed to adopt the traditions of a too credulous an- 
tiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, the won- 
derful achievements, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles : but a more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt 
whether any of those persons who had been witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony.*^ 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally 
be presumed that most of them were deceased before the dis- 
content of the Jews broke out into that furious war which 
was teiTuinated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a 
long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman intoler- 
ance, unless they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, 
but the cruel persecution, which was exercised by Nero 
against the Christians of the Capital, thirty-five years after 
the former, and only two years before the latter, of those 
great events. The character of the philosophic historian, to 
whom we are principally indebted for the knowledge of this 

* See, in the XTlllth and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, the beha- 
rlor of tJallio, proconsul of Acbaia, and of Fesciis, piocuralor of Judea. 

In the tini J of Tei tullian and Clemeim ot Alexandria, the glory of martyr- 
dom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul and St. James. It was gradually he- 
itowed on the lest of the apostles, by the more recent Greeks, who prudently se- 
lected for the theatre of their preaching and sufferings some remote country 
beyond the limits of the Homan empire. See Mosheim, p. 81 ; knd Tillemout, 
Memoires Ecclesiastlques, tom. i. ^rt iU. 
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magular transaction, tvonld alone be sufficient to reoummenq 
it. to our most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the 
empire was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the mem- 
ory or example of former ages.“ The monuments of Grecian 
art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic 
wars, the most holy temples, and the most splendid palaces, 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, four only 
subsisted entire, three were levelled with the ground, and 
the remaining seven, which had experienced the fury of 
the fiames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin and des- 
olation. The vigilance of government appears not to have 
neglected anv of the precautions which might alleviate the 
sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were 
thrown open to the distressed multitude, temporary build- 
ings were erected for their accommodation, and a ])lentiful 
supply of corn and provisions was distributed at a very mod- 
erate price.® The most generous policy seemed to have 
dictated the edicts which regulated the disposition of the 
streets and the construction of private houses; and as it 
usually happens in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of 
Rome, in the course of a few years, produced a "new city, 
more regular and more beautiful than the former. But all 
the prudence and humanity affected by Nero on this occa- 
sion were insufficient to preserve him from the popular sus- 
picion. Every crime might be imputed to the assassin of 
his wife and mother, nor could the prince who prostituted 
his person and dignity on the theatre be deemed incapable 
of the most extravagant folly. The voice of rumor accused 
the emperor as the incendiary of his own capital ; and, as the 
most incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius of 
an enraged people,it was gravely reported, and firmly believed 
that Nero, enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, 
amused himself with singing to his lyre the destruction of 
ancient Troy.* To divert a suspicion, which the power of 
despotism was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to 
substitute in his own place some fictitious criminals. “ With 

® Tacit. Aimal. xv. 3844. Sveton. in Neron. c. 38. Dion Cassius, 1. ixU. p. 1014. 
Orosius, vii. 7. 

^ The price of wheat (probably of the modlua) was reduced as low as temi 
tfumaUf which, would be equlyalent to about Qfteen shiliiugs the Engliah quar- 
ter. 

We may observe, that the rumor is mentioned by Tacitus with a very be- 
coming ^trust and hesitation, whilst it is greedily transcribed by Suetonius, and 
■olemnly confirmed by Dion. 
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this view,” continues Tacitus, “ he inflicted the most exquis- 
ite tortures on those men who, under the vulgar appel- 
lation of Christians, were already branded with deserved 
infamy. They derived their name and origin from Christ, 
who in the reign of Tiberius had suffered death by the sen- 
tence of the procurator Pontius Pilate.®^ For a while this 
dire superstition was cliecked; but it again burst forth ; ♦ 
and not only spread itself over Judaea, the first seat of this 
mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Rome, the 
common asylum which receives and protects whatever is 
impure, whatever is atrocious. The confessions of those 
who were seized discovered a great multitude of their ac- 
complices, and they were all convicted, not so much for the 
crime of setting fire to the city as for their hatred of human 
kind.*® They died in torments, and their torments were im- 
bittered by insult and derision. Some were nailed on 
crosses ; others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and ex- 
posed to the fury of dogs ; others again, smeared over with 
combustible materials, were used as torches to illuminate 
the darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were des- 
tined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied 
with a horse-race, and honored with the presence of the em- 
peror, who mingled with the populace in the dress and at- 
titude of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians deserved 
indeed the most exemplary punishment, but the public alv 

® This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the anachronism of the Jews, 
who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner. (Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 
I. V. 0 . 14, 15.) Wo may learn from .Josephus (Antiquitat. xviil. 3), that the pro- 
curatorshlp of Pilate corresponded with the last ten years of Tiberius. A. D. 27- 
87. As to the particular time of the death of Christ, a very early tradition tlxed 
it to the 26th of March, A, D. 29, under the consulship of the two Gemini. (Ter- 
tullian adv. Judieos, c. 8.) This date, which is adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Nori-ls, 
and Le Clerc, seems at least as probable as the vulgar aera, which is placed (,! 
know not from what conjectures! four jears later. 

^ Odio humant generis cmividi. These words may either signify the hatred of 
mankind towards iho Christians, or the hatred of the Christians towards mankind. 
1 have preferred the latter sense, as the most agieeable to the style of Tacitus, 
and to the popular error, of which a precept of tlie gospel (see I.uke xlv. 26) had 
been, perhaps, Uie innocent occasion. My interpretation is justified by the au- 
thority of Lipslus; of the Italian, the French, and the English translators of Ta- 
citus ; of Moshelm (p. 102), of Le Clcrc (HisWirla Ecclesiast. p. 427), of Dr. liard- 
ner (Testimonies, vol. 1. p. 346), and of Uie Bishop of Gloucester (Divine l..ega- 
tion, vol. 111. p. 38). But as the word convicti does not unite very liapplly witli the 
rest of the sentence, James Gronovliis has preferred the reading of conguncti, 
which is authorized by the valuable MS. of Florence. 


* This single phrase, Bepressa In pnesens exltlabllis suporstitlo mrsus erumpe- 
bat, proves that the Christians had already attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment; and that Nero was not the first to persecute them. I am surprised tliat more 
stress has not been laid on the confirmation which the Acts of the Apostles derive 
from these words of Tacitus, Bepressa in pr^seiis, and rursus erumpebat. — G. 

I have been unwilling to suppress this note, but surely the expression of Taci- 
tus refers to the expected extirpation of the religion by the death of Its fousdeii 
Chrlst-M. . . 
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horrence was changefl into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to 
the public welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant.” “ 
Those who survey with a curious eye the revolutions of man- 
kind may observe that the gardens and circus of Nero on 
the Vatican, which were polluted with the blood of the first 
Christians, have been rendered still more famous by the tri- 
umph and by the abuse of the persecuted religion. On th® 
same spot a temple, which far surpasses the ancient glories 
of the Capitol, lias been since erected by the Christian Pon- 
tiffs, who, deriving their claim of universal dominion from 
an humble fisherman of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne 
of the Caesars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors of 
Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdiction from the 
coast of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of 
Nero’s persecution till we have made some observations 
that may serve to remove the difficulties with which it is 
perplexed, and to throw some light on the subsequent his- 
tory of the church. 

I. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the 
truth of this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this 
celebrated passage of Tacitus. The former is confirmed by 
the diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pun- 
ishment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of 
men who had embraced a new and criminal superstition.*® 
The latter may be proved by the consent of the most 
ancient manuscripts ; by the inimitable character of the 
style of Tacitus ; by his reputation, which guarded his 
text from the interpolations of pious fraud ; and by the 
purport of his narration, which accused the first Christians 
of the most atrocious crimes, without insinuating that they 
possessed any miraculous or even magical powers above the 
rest of mankind.*" 2. Notwithstanding it is probable that 


Tacit. Anal. xr. 44. 

^ Nardlnl Koma Aiitica, p. 487. Donatus de Bomfr Antlqul, 1. 111. p. 449. 

^Suetori. in Nerone, c 16. The epiUiet of male/tca, which some sagacious 
aeommentators have translated magical, is considered by tbe more rational Mos. 
helm as only synonymous to theexti*a6)/«<ot Tacitus. 

The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was Inserted Into the text of 
Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Busebius, may furnish an ex- 
ample of no vulgar forgery. The accomplishment of the prophecies, the virtues, 
miracles, and resurrection of Jesus, are distinctly leiated. Josephus acknowl- 
edges that he was the Messiah, and hesitates whemer he sliould call him a man. 
If any doubt can still remain concerning this celebrated passage, the reader may 
examine the pointed objections of Le Fevre (Haveroamp. Joseiui. torn. ii. pp. 267- 
^3), the labored answers of Oaubuz u>p. 187-232), and the masterly reply (Blbllo- 
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Tacitus was born some years before tWe fire of Rome,*’ he 
could derive only from reading and conversation the 
knowledge of an event which happened during his infancy. 
Before he gave himself to the public he calmly waited till 
his genius had attained its full maturity, and he was more 
than forty years of age when a grateful regard for the 
memory of the virtuous Agricola extorted from him the 
most early of those historical compositions which will de- 
light and instruct the most distant posterity. After making 
a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola and the de- 
scription of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, 
a more arduous work ; the history of Rome, in thirty books, 
from the fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva. The 
administration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and 
prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for the occupation 
of his old* age ; *® but when he took a nearer view of his sub- 
ject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more honorable or a less 
invidious office to record the vices of past tyrants than to 
celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose rather 
to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the four 
immediate successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, 
and to adorn a series of fourscore years in an immortal 
work, every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest 
observations and the most lively images, was an undertak- 
ing sufficient to exercise the genius of Tacitus ' himself 
during the greatest part of his life. In the last years of the 
reign of Trajan, whilst the victorious monarch extended 
the power of Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian 
was describing, in the second and fourth books of his an- 
nals, the tyranny of Tiberius , *" and the emperor Hadrian 
must have succeeded to the throne before Tacitus, in the 
regular prosecution of his work, could relate the fire of the 

thiwae Anclenne et Moderns, tom. vii. pp. 237-288) of an aiionymons critic, whom 
1 believe to have been tlie learned Abbi de Conguerue.* 

»' See the lives of Tacitue by Llpsius and the AbbC de la Bleterle, Dlction- 
nairo de Bayle ti I'article Xacite, and Fabrlciue, Biblioth. Latin, tom. H. p. 
386, edit. Ernest. 

Princlpatum Dlvl Nerva^ et impetiurnTTraianl, uberiorem securioremque 
materiam eenectuti seposui. Tacit. Uist. i. 

K” See Tacit. Annal. 11. 61, Iv, 4.t 


• The modem editor of Eusebius, Helnlchen, has adopted, and ably supported, 
a notion, which had before suggested itself to the editor, that this passage is not 
altogether a forgery, but Interpolated with many additional clauses- Heinltheu 
has endeavored to disengage the original text from the foreign ajid more recent 
matter. — M. 

t The perusal of this passage of Tacitus alone is sufScient, as 1 have already 
■aid, to snow that the ChrlBtlau sect was not so obscure as not already to have 
been repressed (repressa), and Uiat It did not pass for iunooeut in the eyes of the 
Bomans. — G. 
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capital, and the cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate 
Christians. At. the distance of sixty years it was the duty 
of the annalist to adopt the narratives of contemporaries ; 
hut it was natural for the philosopher to indulge himself in 
the description of the origin, the progress, and the character 
of the new sect, not so much according to the knowledge or 
prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to those of the 
time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very frequently trusts to the 
(Curiosity or reflection of his readers to supply those inter- 
mediate circumstances and ideas which, in his extreme con- 
ciseness, he has thought proper to suppress. We may there- 
fore presume to imagine some probable cause which could 
direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christians of Rome, 
whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should have shielded 
them from his indignation, and even from his notice. The 
Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed in 
their own country, were a much litter object for the sus- 
picions of the emperor and of the people ; nor did it seem 
unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already discovered 
their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse 
to the most atrocious means of gratifying their implacable 
revenge. But the Jews possessed very powerful advocates 
in the palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant ; his wife 
and mistress, the beautiful Popptea, and a favorite player of 
the race of Abraham, who had already employed their in- 
tercession on behalf of the obnoxious people.^ In their 
room it was necessary to offer some other victims, and it 
might easily be suggested that, although the genuine follow- 
ers of Moses were innocent of the fire of Rome, thei-e had 
arisen among tliem a new and pernicious sect of Galiljeans, 
which was capable of the most horrid crimes. Under the 
appellation of Galil^eans two distinctions of men were 
confounded, the most opposite to each other in their man- 
ners and principles; the disciples who had embraced the 
faith of Jesus of Nazaretji,“ and the zealots who had fol- 
lowed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite.^* The former 

The player’s name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, JoBei)hus (de 
Tits Bua, e. 2), about two yeai-s before, had obtained the pardon and release of 
•ome Jewish priests, who were prisoners at Rome. 

o The learned Dr Laidner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, Tol 11. pp. 102, 
103) has proved that the name of OaUlseans was a very ancient, and perhaps the 
primitive appellation of the Christians. 

Joseidi. Antiqultat. xvlli. 1, 2. Tiliemont, Ruine des Julfs, p. 742. The 
sons of .Tildas were oruelfled in the time of Claudius. His grandson Kieazor, 
after .Tenianlein was taken, defended a strong fortress with .060 of his most des- 
perate followers. When tlie listterinp-ram had made a lireach, tliey tunied their 
swords a<niTi6t tlieir wives their qhildreu, and at length against theli owa 
breasts. They died to the last loaii. 
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were the friends, the latter were theienemies, of human 
kind ; and the only resemblance between them consisted in 
the same inflexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. The 
followers oi Judas, who impelled their countrymen into re- 
bellion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem; 
whilst those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name 
of Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman empire. 
How natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to 
appropriate to the Christians the guilt and the sufferings * 
which be miglit, with far gi-eater truth and justice, have 
attributed to a sect whose odious memory was almost ex- 
tinguished ! 4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of 

this conjecture (for it is no more than a conjecture), it is 
evident that the effect, as well as the cause, of Nero’s per- 
secution, were confined to the walls of Rorae,‘*t that the 
religious tenets of the Galilaians, or Christians, M'ere never 
made a subject of punishment, or even of inquiry ; and 
that, as the idea of their sufferings was for a long time con- 
nected with the idea of cruelty and injustice, the modera- 
tion of succeeding princes inclined them to spare a sect 
oppressed by a tyrant whose rage had been usually directed 
against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war con- 
sumed, almost at the same time, the temple of Jerusalem 
and the Capitol of Rorae;^^ and it api)ear8 no less singu- 


® See Dodwell Paucitat. Mart. 1. xlii. The Spanish Inscription in Gniter. p. 
23S, No. 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery, contrived by that noted im- 
postor, Gyrlaons of Ancona, to flatter the pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. 
See Perreras, Histoire D’Espagne, tom. 1. p. 192. 

Tlie Capitol was burnt during the civil war between VitclUus and Vespasian, 
the 19th of December, A. D. 69. On the 10th of August, A. D. 70, the temple of 


* This conjecture is entirely devoid, not merely of verisimilitude, but even of 
possibility. Tacitus could not be deceived In appropriating to the Christians of 
Borne the guilt and tlie sufFerinj's wUrhlie might have attributed with fai greater 
truth to the followers of Judas Qio Qaulouite ; for the latter never went to' Borne, 
Tlieir revolt, their attempts, their opinions, their -wars, their punishment, had no 
other theatre but .ludaea. (Basn. Hist, des Juifs, t. 1. p. 491.) Moreover, the 
name of Christians had long been given in Home to the disciples of Jesus ; and 
Tacitus allirms too positively, refers too distinctly to its etymology, to allow us 
to suspect any mistake on his part. — G. 

M. Guizot's expressions are not In the least too strong against this strange im- 
agination of Gibbon ; it may be doubted wliether the followers of Judas were 
known as a sect under the name of Gairiseans. — M. 

t M. Guizot, on the authority of Sulpiclus Severus, ii. 37, and of Oroaius, vlil. 
B, inclines to the opinion of those who extend the persecution to the proviiioes. 
Mosheim rather leans to that side on this much disputed question, (c. xxxv.) 
Neander takes the view of Gibbon, which is in general that of tlie most 
learned ■writers. There is Indeed no evidence, which I can discover, of its reach- 
ing the provinces ; and the apparent B6e,urity, at least as regards his life, with 
which St. Paul pursued his travels during this period, afford? at least a strong in.i 
fereneo against a rigid and genferal inquisition against the Christians in othet 
parts of the empire.— M. • 
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lar that the tribute -which devotion had destined to the 
fonner should have been converted by the power of an as- 
saulting victor ■ to restore and adorn the splendor of the 
latter." "ITie emperors levied a general capitation tax on 
the Jewish people ; and although the sum assessed on the 
head of each individual was inconsiderable, the use for 
which it was designed, and the severity with which it was 
exacted, were considered as an intolerable grievance." Since 
the officers of the revenue extended their unjust claim to 
many persons who were strangers to the blood or religion 
of the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians who had 
so often sheltered themselves under the shade of the syna- 
gogue should now escape this rapacious persecution. Anx- 
ious as they were to avoid the slightest infection of 
idolatry, their conscience forbade them to contribute to the 
honor of that daemon who had assumed the character of the 
Capitoline Jupiter, As a very numerous though declining 
party among the Christians still adhered to the law of 
Moses, their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin were 
detected by the decisive test of circumcision ; nor were 
the Roman magistrates at leisure to inquire into the differ- 
ence of their religious tenets. Among the Christians who 
were brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it 
seems more probable, before that of the procurator of 
Judsca, two persons are said to have appeared, distinguished 
by their extraction, which was more truly noble than that of 
the greatest monarchs. These were the grandsons of St. 
Jude the apostle, who himself was the brother of Jesus 
Christ." Their natural pretensions to the throne of David 

JerusaleiTi was destroyed by the hands of the Jews themselres, rather than by 
those of the Romans. 

w The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Sucton. in Doniitian. c. 5. 
Tintarch In TopUcola, tom. 'i. p. eCdt. Bryant. Hue (fi’iding atone cost t-i.WiO 
talents (aboTe two milUons and a half). It was the opinion of Martial (1. lx. 
Kpigraro 4), that If the emperor had calletl in his debts, Jupiter himself, even 
though be had made a general auction of Olympus, would have been unable to 
pay two shillings In the pound. 

« With regard to the tribute, sec Dton Cassius, ). Ixvl. p. 10f<2, with Beimarus’s 
notes. Spsnheim, de Usu Numiswatum, tom, il. p. 57i ; and Basnage, Histoire 
des Juifs, 1. vii. o 2. 

tt Suetonius (in Domitian. c.t2) had seen an old man of ninety publicly ex- 
amined before the procurator’s tribunal. This is what Martial calls Mentula 
tributls damnata. 

« This appeUation was at first understood In the most obvious sense, and it 
was supposed that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of Joseph and 
Mary. A devout respect for the vlrrfnity of the mother of God suggested to the 
Gnostics, and afterwards to the orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a 
second wife on .Toseph. The Latlos (from the time of Jerome) improved on that 
hint, asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many similar 
examples the new iTiterpretatlob, that Jude, as well as Simon and James, who 
were styled the brothers of .JesuS Christ, were only his first cousins. See Tille- 
jnont, M6m. Bccleslast. tom. 1 part ill ; and Beauaobre, Hist. Critique du 
^eiizae, 1. A. c. 2. * < 
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might perhaps attract the respect ol t^e people, and excite 
the jealonsy of the j^vemor; but the meanness of their 
garb, and tne simplicity of their answers, soon convinced 
him that they were neither desirous nor capable of disturb, 
ing the peace of the Roman empire. They frankly con- 
fessed their royal origin, and their near relation to the 
Messiah ; but they disclaimed any temporal views, and pro- 
fessed that his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, was 
purely of a spiritual and angelic nature. When they were 
examined concerning their fortune and occupation, they 
showed their hands, hardened with daily labor, and declared 
that they derived their whole subsistence from the cultiva- 
tion of a farm near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of 
about twenty-four English acres,^* and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds sterling. The 
grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed with compassion and 
contempt.®® 

But although the obscurity of the house of David might 
protect them from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present 
greatness of his own family alarmed the pusillanimous tem- 
per of Domitian, which could only be appeased by the blood 
of those Romans whom he either feared, or hated, or es- 
teemed, Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus,®^ 
the elder was soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and 
the younger, who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was 
indebted for his safety to his want of courage and ability.®* 
The emperor, for a long time, distinguished so harmless a 
kinsman by his favor and protection, bestowed on him his 
own niece Domitilla, adojited the children of that marriage 
to the hope of the succession, and invested their father with 
the honors of the consulship. 

But he had scarcely finished the term of his annual 
magistracy, when, on a slight pretence, lie was condemned 
and executed ; Domitilla was banished to a desolate island on 
the coast of Campania ; ®® and sentences either of death or 

• 

•’ Thirty-nine irA>,}pa, equares of a hundred feet each, which, if strictly com- 
puted, would »<-arceIy amount to nine acres. But the probability of clrcam- 
stances, the practice of other Greek writers, and the authority of M. de Valois, 
incline me to believe that the nKtMov is used to express the Boman jugerum. 

Kuseblus, iii. 20. The story is taken from Hegeslppus. 

See the aeatb and character of Sabinas in Tacitus. (Hist. iii. 74, 76.) Sv 
bluus was the elder brother, and, till the accession of Vespasian, had been con- 
sidered as the principal support of the Flavian family. 

Flavium Olenientera patrueiem suam confemp'is«ime inerlice . . ex tenu- 
issimS suspicione Interemlt. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 

^ The Isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Brottlus Prssens (spud Euseh. 
lil. 18) banishes her to thut of Pontia, which was not far distant from thev>thei. 
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of confiscation were pronounced against a great number of 
persons who were involved in the same accusation. The 
guilt imputed to -their charge was that of Atlieism and Jevi- 
ish manners / ** a singular association of ideas, which cannot 
with any propriety be applied except to the Christians, as 
they were obecurely and imperfectly viewed by the magis- 
trates and by the writers of that period. On the strength 
of so probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting 
the suspicions of a tyrant as an evidence of their honorable 
crime, the church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
among its first niartjTs, and has branded the cruelty of 
Domitian with the name of the second persecution. But 
this persecution (if it deserves that epithet) was of no long 
duration. A few months after the death of Clemens and 
the banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging 
to the latter, who had enjoyed the favor, but who had not 
surely embraced the faith, of his mistress,* assassinated the 
emperor in his palace.^ The memory of Domiti.an was con- 
demned by the senate ; his acts were rescinded ; bis exiles 
recalled; and under the gentle administration of Nerva, 
while the innocent were restored to their rank and fortunes, 
even the most guilty either obtained pardon or escaped pun- 
ishment." 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Tra- 
jan, the younger Fliny was intrusted by his friend and mas- 
ter with the government of Bithynia and Pontus. He soon 
found himself at a loss to determine by wlnat rule of justice 
or of law he should direct his conduct in the execution of an 
office the most repugnant to his humanity. Pliny had never 
assisted at any judicial proceedings against the Christians, 
with whose name alone he seems to be acquainted ; and he 
wqs totally uninformed with regard to the nature of their 
guilt, the method of their conviction, and the degree of their 
punishment. In this perplexity he had recourse to his usual 
expedient, of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impar- 

« 

That difEerence, and a mistake, either of Eusebius or of his transcribers, hare 

f iven occasion to suppose two Doinltillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See 
illemoiit, M^moires Eeclesiastiqucs, tom. ii. p. 

M Dion. 1. Ixvii. p. 1112. If the Bruttius Priesens, from whom it is probable 
that be collected this account, was the correspondent of Pliny (Epistol. rii. 3), 
we may consider him as a contemporary writer. 

“ Su't. Iji nomit. c. 17. Philostratus in Vlt. Apollon. 1. ylil, 

•» IHon. 1. liylii. p. 1118. Plin. Epistol. It. 22. 


* This is an oncandid sarcasm. There is nothing to connect Stephen with the 

religion of DomUilla. He was a knave detected in the malversation of money — 
Interceptarum pecuniarum reus. — M. 
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tial, and, in some respects, a favorable Account of tbe new 
superstition, requesting the emperor that he would conde^ 
scend to resolve his doubts, and to instruct his ignorance.® 
The life of Pliny had been employed in the acquisition of 
learning, and in the business of the world. Since the age of 
nineteen he had pleaded with distinction in the tribunJUs of 
Rome,® filled a place in the senate, had been invested with 
the honors of the consulship, and had formed veiy numerous 
connections with every order of men, both in Italy and in 
the provinces. Prom /its ignorance therefore we may derive 
some useful information. We may assure ourselves that 
when he accepted the government of Bithynia there were 
no general laws or decrees of the senate in force against the 
Christians ; that neither Trajan nor any of his virtuous pre- 
decessors, whose edicts were received into the civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, bad publicly declared their intentions 
concerning the new sect ; and that, whatever proceedings 
had been carried on against the Christians, there were none 
of sufficient weight and authority to establish a precedent 
for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the 
succeeding age have frequently appealed, discovers as much 
regard for justice and humanity as could be reconciled with 
his mistaken notions of religious policy.® Instead of dis- 
playing the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, anxious to dis- 
cover the most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in 
the number of his victims, the emperor expresses much 
more solicitude to protect the security of the innocent than 
to prevent the escape of the guilty. He acknowledges the 
difficulty of fixing any general plan ; but he lays down two 
salutary rules, which often afforded relief and support to 
the distressed Christians. Though he directs the magistrates 
to punish such persons as are legally convicted, he prohibits 

Plln. EpUtol. X. 97. The learned Moeheim expreBses hliOBelf (pp. 147, 232) vith 
the highest approbation of Pliny’s moderate and candid temper. NotwiUiatand- 
ing Dr. Lardjier’s suspicions (see Jewish and Heathen Testinionies, vol. il p.46), 
1 am unable to discover any bigotry in his language or proceedings.* 

M Plin. Epist. V. 8. He pleaded his first cause A. 1). hi ; the year after the 
famous eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, in whleli liis un<'le lost his lire. 

^ Pliu. Epist. X. 98. Tertullian (Apolog. c. S) coiisnlei-s this rescript as a relax- 
ation of the ancient penal laws, “quas Tiajanus ex parte frustratus est ; ” and 
yet Tertullian, in anotlier part of his Apology, exposes the inconsistency of pro. 
hiblting inquiries, and enjoining punishments. 


• TCetthe humane Pliny put two female attendants, probably deaconesses, te 
tbe torture, in order to ascertain the real nature of these auspicious meetings: 
neoesearium eredidi, ex duabus anclUla, quse ministrie dlcebsintui’, quid esset 
veri et per tormenta qusiere. — M. 

ae • 
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them, wfth a very hotmone incoosisten&y, from making any 
iiMjairies concerning the eupposed criming. Nor ivas 
magistrate allowed to proceed on every land of information. 
Anonymous charges the emperor rejects, as too repugnant 
to the equity of his government ; and he strictly requires, 
for the conviction of those to whom the guilt of Christianity 
is imputed, the positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. 
It is likewise probable that the persons who assumed so in- 
vidious an office were obliged to declare the grounds of 
their suspicions, to specify (both in respect to time and 
place) the seci’et assemblies which their Christian adversary 
had frequented, and to disclose a gi-eat number of circum- 
stances which were concealed with the most vigilant jeal- 
ousy from the eye of the profane. If they succeeded in 
their prosecution, they were exposed to the resentment of a 
considerable and active party, to the censure of the more 
liberal portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, in 
every age and country, has attended the character of an in- 
former. If, on the contrary, they failed in their proofs, they 
incurred the severe and perhaps capital penalty, which, ac- 
cording to a law published by the emperor Hadrian, was 
inflicted on those who falsely attributed to their fellow-citi- 
zens the crime of Christianity. The violence of personal or 
superstitious animosity might sometimes prevail over the 
most natural apprehensions of disgrace and danger ; but it 
cannot surely be imagined that accusations of so unpromis- 
ing an appearance were either lightly or frequently under- 
taken by the Pagan subjects of the Roman empire.*® * 

The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence 
of the laws affords a sufficient proof how effectually they 
disappointed the mischievous designs of private malice or 
superstitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assembly the 
restraints of fear and shame, so forcible on the minds of in- 
dividuals, are deprived of the greatest part of their influence. 

•> EuseWius (Hist. Eccleslast. 1. iv c. 9) has preserved the edict of Hadrian. 
He has likewise (c. 13) given us one still more favorable, under the name of An- 
toninus ; the authenticity of which is -not so universally allowed. The second 
Apology of Justlu contains some curious particulars relative to the accusations 
of Chribtians.t 


* The enactment of this law affords strong presumption, that accusations of 
the crime of Chrlitianity,” were by no means so uncommon, iior received wiUi 
BO much mistrust and caution by the ruling authorities, as QlPbou would luslnu. 
ate.— M. 

t Professor Hegelmayer has proved the authenticity of the edict of Antoninus, 
In his Comm. Hi8t.-Theol. in Edict. Imp Antonhii. Tubing. 1777, In 4to — O. 

Neander doubts its authenticity (vol. 1. p. 15 B). In my opinion, the Internal 
evidence (s decisive against It.— M. 
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Th« piotts C^ristdiin, as he was desiroosj^o ohtaiii, or to es. 
capSy the glory of martyrdom, expected either with impa-. 
tience or with terror, the stated retams of the public games 
and festivals. On those occasions the inhabitants of the 
great cities of the empire were collected in the circus or the 
theatre, where every circumstance of the place, as well as of 
the ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion, and to 
extinguish their humanity. Whilst the numerous spec- 
tators, crowned with garlands, perfumed with incense, pu- 
rified with the blood of victims, and surrounded with the 
altars and statues of their tutelar deities, resigned themselves 
to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they considered as an 
essential part of their religious worship, they recollected 
that the Christians alone abhorred the gods of mankind, and, 
by their absence and melancholy on these solemn festivals, 
seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. If the 
empire had been afflicted by any recent calamity, by a 
plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful war ; if the Tioer had, 
or if the Nile had not, risen beyond its banks ; if the earth 
had shaken, or if the temperate order of the seasons had 
been inteiTupted, the superstitious Pagans were convinced 
that the crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who were 
spared by the excessive lenity of the government, had at 
length provoked the divine justice. It was not among a 
licentious and exasperated populace that the forms of legal 
proceedings could observed ; it was not in an amphithea- 
tre, stained with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, 
that the voice of compassion could be heard. The impatient 
clamors of the multitude denounced the Christians as the 
enemies of gods and men, doomed them to the severest tor- 
tures, and, venturing to accuse by name some of the most 
distinguished of the new sectaries, required with irresistible 
vehemence that they should be instantly apprehended and 
cast to the lions.*‘ The provincial governors and magis- 
trates who presided in the public spectacles were usually 
inclined to gratify the inclinations^ and to appease the rage, 
of the people, by the sacrifice of a few obnoxious victims, 
But the wisdom of the emperors protected the church from 
the danger of these tumultuous clamors and irregular accu- 
sations, which they justly censured as repugnant both to the 
firmness and to the equity of their administration. The 

w See Tertulllan (Apolog. c. 40). The acts of the martyrdom of Polycarp ex. 
hibit a lively niotiire of these tumults, which were usually fomented by the malt 
Ice of the Jewa. 
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edicts of Hadrian a#d of Antoninus Pius expressly declared 
that the voice of the multitude should never be admitted as 
legal evidence to convict or to punish those unfortunate 
persons who had embraced the enthusiasm of the Chris- 
tians.® 

III. Punishment was not the inevitable consequence of 
conviction, and the Christians whose guilt was the most 
clearly proved by the testimony of witnesses, or even by 
iheir voluntary confession, still retained in their own power 
the alternative of life or death. It was not so much the past 
offence, as the actual resistance, which excited the indigna- 
tion of the magistrate. He was persuaded that he offered 
them an easy pardon, since, if they consented to cast a few 
grains of incense upon the altar, they wore dismissed from 
the tribunal in safety and with applause. It was esteemed 
the duty of a humane judge to endeavor to reclaim, rather 
than to punish, those deluded enthusiasts. Varying his 
tone according to the age, the sex, or the situation of the 
prisoners, he frequently condescended to set before their 
eyes every circumstance which could render life more pleas- 
ing, or death more terrible ; and to solicit, nay, to entreat 
them, that they would show some compassion to themselves, 
to their families, and to their friends.®® If threats and per- 
suasions proved ineffectual, he had often recourse to vio- 
lence ; the scourge and the rack were called in to supply the 
deficiency of argument, and every art of cruelty was em- 
ployed to subdue such inflexible, and, as it appeared to the 
Pagans, such criminal, obstinacy. The ancient apologists 
of Christianity have censured, wdth equal truth and severity, 
the irregular conduct of their persecutors, v ho, contr.ary to 
every principle of judicial proceeding, admitted the use of 
torture, in order to obtain, not a confession, but a denial, of 
the crime ■which was the object of their inquiry.®* The 
monks of succeeding ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, 
entertained themselves with diversifying the deaths and suf- 
ferings of the primitive ftiartyrs, have freq|uently invented 
torments of a much more refined and ingenious nature. In 

^ Ttiese regulations are inserted in the above-mentioned edicts ot Hadrian 
and Pius. See the Apology of Mellto. (apud Euseb. 1 iv. c. 26). 

See the rescript ot ^ajaii, and tlie conduct of Pliny. The most aotbentlo 
Acts of the Martyrs abound in th.-se exliortatioiis • 

M In particular, see Tortulllan (Apolog. c. 2, 3), and Lactantius (Instltut. Dl- 
Yln. V. a.) Their reasonings are almost the same ; but we may discover, that oua 
al those apologists had been a lawyer, and the other a ihetouclan. 


• Pliny’s test was the worship of the gods, offerings to the statue of the eni> 
peror, and Uaspheming Christ— prse{sreamaledicerent Christo.— M, 
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particalar, it has pleased them to Bup[i>se, that the zeal of 
the Roman magistrates, disdaining every consideration of 
moral virtue or public decency, endeavored to seduce those 
whom they were unable to vanquish, and that by their 
orders the most brutal violence was offered to those whom 
they found it impossible to seduce. It is related, that pious 
females, who were prepared to despise death, were some- 
times condemned to a more severe trial,* and called upon 
to determine whether they set a higher value on their reli- 
gion or on their chastity. The youths to whose licentious 
embraces they were abandoned received a solemn exhortation 
from the judge to exert their most strenuous efforts to main- 
tain the honor of Venus against the impious virgin who re- 
fused to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, however, 
was commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interposition 
of some miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of 
Christ from the dishonor even of an involuntary defeat. 
We should not indeed neglect to remark that the more 
ancient as well as authentic memorials of the church are sel- 
dom polluted with these extravagant and indecent fictions.*® 
The total disregard of truth and probability in the repre- 
sentation of these primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by 
a very natural mistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the 
fourth or fifth centuries ascribed to the magisti-ates of Rome 
the same degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which 
filled their own breasts against the heretics or the idolaters 
of their own times. It is not improbable that some of those 
persons who were raised to the dignities of the empire 
might have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, and that 
the cruel disposition of others might occasionally be stim- 
ulated by motives of avarice or of personal resentment.®* 


“ See two instances of this kind of torture In the Acta Slncera Martyrnm, 
published by lluiiiart, pp. IGU, 399. Jerome, in his Legend of Paul the Hermit, 
tells a strange story of a young man, who was chained naked on a bed of flowers, 
and assaulted by a beautiful and wanton courtesan. He quelled the rising temp- 
tation by biting off his tongue. > 

“ The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Hermlnlanus, governor of 
Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommou severity, TertuUian ad 
gcapulam, c. 3, 


* The more ancient as well as authentic memorials of the church, relate many 
examples of the fact (of these severe trials), which there is nothing to contradict. 
TertuiUan, among others, says, Nam proximb ad lenonem damnanoo Christlauafn, 
potluB quam ad loonein, confessi estis labem pudlcitice apud nos atrocioreni omni 
posufl et omiti inorte reputari, Apoi. oapult. Eusebius likewise say^ “ either vir- 
gluB, dragged to brothels, have lost their life rather than defile their virtue." 
Euseb. Ilist. Eec. vlil. 14.— G. 

The miraculous luterposiUons were the oSspiing of the coarse imaginatious at 
the monks.— m. 
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But it is certain, ind we may appeal to the gratffifnl oook 
fessLons of the first Christians, that the greatest part those 
magistrates who exercised in the provinces the anthority of 
the emperor, or of the senate, and to whose hands alone the 
jurisdiction of life and death was intrusted, behaved like 
men of polished manners and liberal education, who r» 
spected the rules of justice, and who were conversant with 
tne precepts of philosophy. They frequently declined thS 
odious task of persecution, dismissed tne charge with con* 
tempt, or suggested to the accused Christian some legal eva- 
sion, by which he might elude the severity of the laws.*’ 
Whenever they were invested with a discretionary power,** 
they used it much less for the oppression, than for the relief 
and benefit, of the aflS^icted church. They were far from 
condemning all the Christians who were accused before their 
tribunal, and very far from punishing with death all those 
who were convicted of an obstinate adherence to the new 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the most part, 
with the milder chastisements of imprisonment, exile, or 
slavery in the mines,*® they left the unhappy victims of their 
justice some reason to hope that a prosperous event, the 
accession, the marriage, or the triumph of an emperor, 
might speedily restore them, by a general pardon, to their 
former state. The martyrs, devoted to immediate execution 
by the Roman magistrates, appear to have been selected from 
the most opposite extremes. They were either bishops and 
presbyters, the persons the most distinguished among the 
Christians by their rank and influence, and whose example 
might strike terror into the whole sect j or else they were 

TertolUau, In hia epistle to the goyernor of Africa, mentions several re. 
markable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had happened within .his 
knowledge. 

oj Neque enira in universum allquid quod quasi certam formara habeat, con- 
Stitul potest ; an expression of Trajan, which gave a very great latitude to the 
governors of provinces.* 

In metalla damnamur,ln Insulas relegamur. Tertulllan. Apolog. c. 12. The 
mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with a proportionable number of their 
clergy and people, to whom Cyprian addressed a pious epistle of praise and com- 
fort. See Cyprian. Epistol, 78, 77. 

Though wo cannot receive with entire confidence either the epistles, or the 
acts, of Ignatius (they may be found In the 2d volume of the Apostolic Fathers'!, 
yet we may q^uote that bishop of Antioch as one of these exemplar// martyrs. He 
was sent in cdiolns to Borne as a public spectacle ; and when he arrived at Troas, 
he received the pleasing IntelUgence, that the persecution of Antioch was already 
at an end.t 


* Qibhon altogether forgets that Trajan fully approved at the course pursued 
t>y Pliny. That course was, to order all who persevered In their faith to be led 
to execution ; perseveranles duel jussl. — M. 

t The acts of Ignatius are generally received as authentic, as sare seven of his 
letters. Eusebjus and St. Jerome mention them : there are two editions ; in one. 
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^ nt«ta&ei^ and most abject among th«|u, partioularlj those 
of the servile condition, whose lives were esteemed of little . 
Valhe, and whose suffering were viewed by the ancients * 
with too careless an indmerence,’^ The learned Origen, 
who, from his experience as well as reading, was intimately < 
acquainted with the history of the Christians, declares, in 
the most express terms, that the number of martyrs was 
very inconsiderable.’’ His authority would alone be suffi- 
cient to annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, whose 
relics, drawn for the most part from the catacombs of Rome, 
have replenished so many churches,’* and whose marvellous 
achievements have been the subject of so many volumes of 
holy romance.’* But the general assertion of Origen may 
be explained and confirmed by the particular testimony of 
his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense city of Alexandria, 
and under the rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons only 

” Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euaeb. 1. t. c. J>, tlie slave Blandhia was dis- 
tinguished U7 more exquisite tortures. Of the hve martyrs so much celebrated 
ill me acts of Fellcltas and Perpetua, two were of a servile, and two others of a 
very mean, couditlon. 

Origen. advers. Celsum, 1. 111. p, lie. His words deserve to be transcribed 
“ 'OXiyoi icari satpouc, (el v^oCpa vwip Ty; XptvTiavur ,)<ocr<^eiaV 

rs^i'Siiari." * 

If we recount that all the Plebeians of Home were not ChrlBlians, anti that 
a11 the Christians l^ere not saints and martyrs, we may Judge with how much safety 
religious honors can be asciibud to bones or urns, Indiscriminately taken from 
the public burial-place. Alter ten centuiies of a very fiee and open trade, some 
suspicions have arisen amoiq' the muro learned Catholics. They now require, os 
a proof of sanctity and martyrdom, the letters B. M., a vial full of red lltjuor sup- 
posed to be blood, or the tlgure of a palm-tree. But the two tonner signs are ot 
llltle weight, and with i egard to the last, it is observed by the critics, 1. That the 
figure, as it is called, of a palm, Is perhaps a cipresS; and perhaps only a stop, 
the Aourisli of n comma used lu the monumental Insciiptioiig. 2. lliat the palm 
was the symbol ot victory among the Pagans. S. That among the (’hrlstians it 
served as the emblem, not only of martyidom, but in general of a Joyful resur- 
rection. See the epistle of P. MaMllon, on the worshii> of unknown saints, and 
Muratorl sopra le Antichita Ttallaiie, Diesertat. Iviii. 

As a specimen of these legends, we may be satislled with 10,000 Christian 
soldiers crucified In one day, eltlier by Trajan oryiadrian, on Mount Ararat, See 
Baroiiius ad MartyroJogmm Romanumi Tillcmont,Meni. Ecciesinst. tom. ii. part 
li. p. 438 ; and Geddos’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 2fl.3. The abbreviation of MIL., 
Which may signify either soldiers or thousands, is said to have occasioned soioe 
extraordinary mistakes. 


the letters are longer, and many passages appear to have been Interpolated ; the 
other edition is vbat which contains the leaaletteis of St. Ignatius ; such at least 
is the opinion ot the wisest and roost enlightened critics. (See Lardner, Cred. of 
Gosp. Hist.) Lfess, Uberdiolieligioii.y.i.p. ft29. Usser. Diss. deign. Epist Pear- 
son, Vindlc. IgnatisniB. It should be remarked, that It was under the reign of 
Trajan that (3te bishop Ignatius was carried from Atitlooh to Home, to be ex- 
posed to tiie lions in the amphitheatre, the year of J. C. lOT, according to some ; of 
116, according to others.— Q. 

* The words that follow should be quoted : “ God not permitting that all this 
class of men should be exterminated wMch appears to indicate that Origen 
thought the number put to death Inconsiderable only when oompareil to the num- 
bers wbo had surylved. Besides this, he is speaking of the state of the religion 
under Caracalls, Elagahalus, Alexander Severus, and Philip, who liad not perse- 
outed the Christians. It was during the reign of the latter that Origen wrote his 
hooks against Ceisiis.— 
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ten men and seveif women who suffered for the profossion 
, of the Christian name.^^ 

During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the 
eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not 
only of Carthage, but even of Africa. He possessed every 
quality which could engage the reverence of the faithful, or 
provoke the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan magis- 
trates. His character as well as his station seemed to mark 
out that holy prelate as the most distinguished object of 
envy and of danger.” The experience, however, of the life 
of Cyprian is sufficient to prove that our fancy has exagger- 
ated the perilous situation of a Christian bishop ; and that 
the dangers to which he was exposed were less imminent 
than those which temporal ambition is always prepared to 
encounter in the pursuit of honors. Four Roman emperors, 
with their families, their favorites, and their adherents, per- 
ished by the sword in the space of ten years, during wliich 
the bishop of Carth.age guided by his authority and elo- 

S uence the councils of the African church. It was only in 
le third year of his administration that he had reason, duz-- 
ing a few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, 
the vigilance of the magistrate, and the clamors of the mul- 
titude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, the leader of 
the Christians, should be thrown to the lions. Prudence 
suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the 
voice of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew himself into 
an obscure solitude, from whence he could maintain a con- 
stant correspondence with the clergy and people of Car- 
thage; and, concealing himself till the tempest was past, he 

{ irescrved liis life, without relinquishing either his power or 
lis reputation. His extreme caution did not, however, es- 

‘ IS monysius sp, EuBeb. 1. t1. c. 41, One of tbe seventeen was likewise scensed 
of robbery.* 

The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture both of 
the man and of the times. See likewise the two Lives of Cyprian, comiiosed with 
equal aocuraey, though with very different views ; the one by Le Clerc (Blbli- 
othfeque Unlverselle, tom. xil. pp. 208-378), the other by Tillemont, M^molres 
Ecclesiastlquee, torn. Iv. part i. pp.7«-4B9. 

• Gibbon ought to have said, was falsely accused of robbery, for so It is in the 
Greek text. ThlB Christian, named Nemesion, falsely accused of robbeiy before 
the centurion, was acquitted of a crime altogether foreign to his character 
(aA^a,ml,lTaTr)l'), buthe was led before the governor as guilty of being a Christian, 
and the governor Inflicted upon him a double torture. Kuseb. (loc. cit.) It 
must be added, that Saint Dionysius only makes particular mention of tiie prin- 
cipal martyrs [this is very doubtful.— M.], and that he says, in general, that the 
fury of the Fagans against the Christians gave to Alexandria the appearanee 
of a city taken by storm. [This refers to plunder and 111 usage, not to actual 
wlaughter.— M.] Finally, It should be observed that Gilgeu wrote before the per- 
secution of the emperor Decius, — G. 
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eape the censure of the more rigid Ohrii|tians, who lamented, 
or the reproaches of his personal enemies, who insulted, .a , 
conduct which they considered as a pusillariimous and crim- 
inal desertion of the most sacred duty.” The propriety of 
reserving himself for the future exigencies of the church, the . 
example of several holy bishops,’® and the divine admoni- 
tions which, as he declares himself, he frequently received 
in visions and ecstasies, were the reasons alleged in his jus- 
tification.’* But his best apology may be found in the cheer- 
ful resolution with which, about eight years afterwards, he 
suffered death in the cause of religion. The authentic his- 
tory of his martyrdom has been recorded with unusual can- 
dor and impartiality. A short abstract, therefore, of its 
most important circumstances, will convey the clearest in- 
formation of the spirit, and of the forms, of the Roman per- 
secutions.** 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus 
for the fourth time, Paternus, proconsul of Africa, sum- 
moned Cyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. 
He there acquainted him with the Imperial mandate which 
he had just received,*' that those who had abandoned the 
Roman religion should immediately return to the practice 
of the ceremonies of their ancestors. Cyprian replied with- 
out hesitation that he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted 
to the worship of the true and only Deity, to whom he of- 
fered up his daily supplications for the safety and prosper- 
ity of the two emperors, his lawful sovereigns. With mod- 
est confidence he pleaded the privilege of a citizen, in refus- 
ing to give any answer to some invidious and indeed illegal 
questions which the proconsul had proposed. A sentence of 
banishment was pronounced as the penalty of Cyprian’s dis- 
obedience ; and he was conducted without delay to Curubis, 
a free and maritime city of Zeugitana, in a pleasant situa- 

TT See the polite but severe epistle of the clerjiy of Rome to the hUhop of 
Carthage. (Cypilan. Eplst. 8, !).) Pontltu labors with the greatest care and dili- 
gence to justify ixis master araliist the general censure. 

's In particular those of Dionysius of .Alexandria, and Gregory Thaumatur. 
gus, of Neo-Csssarea. See Euseh. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. vi. c. 40 ; and MOmoiies do 
XUlemonh tom. Iv. part. ii. p. 885. 

See Cyprian. Eplst. 16, and his life by Pontius. 

We have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, the ooinpanlon 
of his exile, and the spectator of his dbath ; and we likewise possess the ancient 
proconsular acts of his martyrdom. These two relations are consistent with each 
other, and with probability ; and what is somewhat remarkable, they ore both 
unsullied by any miraculous circuuistauces. 

S' It should seem that these wore circular orders, sent at the same time to all 
thti governors. Dionysius (ap. Enseb. 1. vll. e. 11) relates the history of his own 
banishment from Alexandria almost in the same manner. But as he escaped and 
survived the persecution, we nmst account him either more or less fortunate 
than Cyprian. , , 
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tioa; a fertile tcrritofr, and at the distance of abont forty 
niiles from Carth^e.® The exiled bishop enjoyed the con« 
veniences of life and the consciousness of virtue. His rcp» 
utation was diffused over Africa and Italy ; an account of 
» his behavior was published for the edidcation of the Chris- 
tian world ; “ and his solitude was frequently interrupted by 
the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of the faith- 
ful. On the arrival of a new proconsul in the province, the 
fortune of Cyprian appeared for some time to wear a still 
more favorable aspect. He was recalled from banishment ; 
and, though not yet permitted to return to Carthage, his own 
gardens in the neighborhood of the capital were assigned 
for the place of his residence.®* 

At length, exactly one year “ after Cyprian was first ap- 
prehended, Galerius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received 
the Imperial warrant for the execution of the Christian 
teachers. The bishop of Carthage was sensible that he 
should be singled out for one of the first victims; and the 
frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw himself, by a 
secret flight, from the danger and the honor of martyrdom ; * 
but, soon recovering that fortitude which his character re- 
quired, he returned to his gardens, and patiently expected the 
ministers of death. Two officers of rank, who were intrust- 
ed with that commission, placed Cyprian between them in 
a cliariot ; and, as the proconsul was not then at leisure, 
they conducted him, not to a prison, but to a private house 

** See PHii, Hist. Natur. v. 3. Celiarlus, Geograph. Antiq. part 111. p, 96. 
Shaw’s 'rravels, p. 9U; and for the adjacent louutiy (wblcli Is terminated by 
Cape Hoiia, or the pr luioutory of Mercury), J’ Afrlque de Mannol. tom. il. p. i'H. 
Tliere are the remains of aii aqueduct near Curubis, or Curbls, at present altered 
IntoGuibes; and Lir. Shaw i-ead ait inecripuoii, which styles that city Colonia 
Fulina. The deacon Pontius (,in Vit. Cyprian, c. 12) calls it “ Apricum et com- 
petenteni locoin, hospltluin pm voluntate sec.rctum, et quicquld appoiii els ante 
propiisaum est, qul regnum et jnstltiara Dei qusBrunt.” 

See Cyprian, Epfttol. 77, edit. Fell. 

•* Upon his conversion, ho had sold those gardens for the benefit of the poor. 
The iiiaulgence of God (most piobablythe liberality of some Christian fneiid) 
restored them to Cyprian. See Pontius, e. 16. 

When Cypiian. a twelvemonth before, was sent into exile, he dreamt that 
he should be put to death the next d^. The event made it necessary to explain 
that word ae signifying a year. FonUus, c. 12. 


* This was not, as it appears, the motive which Induced St. CTOrian to con- 
ceal hlioself for a short time ; he was thieatened to be carried to Utica, he jire- 
ferred remaining at Carthage, in order to suffer marly idem in the midst of his 
fiock, and in order tliat his death might conduce to the edification of tliose whom 
he had guided during life. Such, at least, is his own explanation of his conduct 
in one of his letters : Cura perlatum ad nos fuisaet, fratres carisstml, fruroenta- 
rios esse missos qul me Uticam perdttcerent, consilloque carisslmorum persua. 
sum est. ut de horlls iiostrls Interim secederemiis, jiistA intervenieute causa, 
conseusl ; eo quod congruat episcopuro in ei civilate, in qul Ecclesim dominiecs 
piteest, illic Dominum coutlterl et plebeia uuiversam prieposlti praesauUs cou* 
lessioue claritlGari. Ep. 83. — Q. 





^ belonged to one of^them. An elegant 

sapper vas provided for the entertaininent of the Mwop, 
and his Christian friends were permitted for the last time to 
enjoy his society, whilst the streets were filled with a multh 
tude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the approach- 
ing fate of their spii'itual father.** In the morning he ap. 
peared before the tribunal of the proconsul, wfc, after 
informing himself of the name and situation of Cyprian, 
commanded him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect 
on the consequences of his disobedience. The refusal of 
Cyprian was firm and decisive ; and the magistrate, when he 
had taken the opinion of his council, pronounced with some 
reluctance the sentence of death. It was conceived in the 
following terms : “ That Thascius Cyprianus should be im- 
mediately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of Rome and 
as the chief and ringleader of a criminal association which 
he had seduced into an impious resistance against the laws 
of the most holy emperors, Valerian and Gallienus.” ” The 
manner of his execution was the mildest and least painful 
that could be inflicted on a person convicted of any capital 
offence ; nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from 
the bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his princi- 
ples, or the discovery of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of 
“We will die with him ” arose at once among the listening 
multitude of Christians who waited before the palace gates. 
The generous effusions of their zeal and their affection were 
neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to themselves. 
He was led away under a guard of tribunes and centurions, 
without resistance and without insult, to the place of his 
execution, a spacious and level plain near the city, which 
was already filled with great numbers of spectators. His 
faithful presbyters and deacons were permitted to accom- 
pany their holy bishop.* They assisted him in laying aside 

H Poutlua ( 0 . 16) acknowle^es that Cyprian, with whom he sapped, passed 
the night castodiA. delicatt. The bishop exercised a last and very prop^ act of 
jurisdiction, by directing that the younger f^ales, who watched in the street, 
should be removed from the dangers and temptations of a uoctorual crowd. 
Act. ProTOUBularta. c. 2. 

® See the original sentence in the Acts, o. 4 ; ami in Pontius, c. IT. The latter 
expresses it in a more rhetorical manner. 

* There Is nothing in the life of St. Cyprian, by Pontius, nor in the auelent 

manuscripts, which can make us suppose that the presbyters and deacons, In 
their clencal character, and known to be such, had the permiseion to attend 
their holy bishop. Setting aside ail religions ooiisiderations. It Is impossible not 
to be surprised at the kina of complaisance with which the historian here insisbt. 
In f^orof the persecutors, on some miUgatiiig clreumetaiices allowed at the 
death of a man whose only crimetwas maiatahuiig his opinloiia with frankness 
and courage.— CK . 
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hiB upper garment, fpread linen on the ground to oatoh the- 
, preeipus relics of his blood, and received his oilers to be- 
stow dve-and-twenty pieces of gold on the executioner. The 
martyr then covered his face with his hands, and at one 
V blow his head was separated from his body. His corpse re> 
mained during some hours exposed to the curiosity of the 
Gentiles; but in the night it was removed, and transported 
in a triumphal procession, and with a splendid illumination, 
to the burial-place of the Christians. The funeral of 
Cyprian was publicly celebrated without receiving any in- 
terruption from the Roman magistrates ; and those among 
the faithful who had performed the last offices to his person 
and his memory were secure from the danger of inquiry 
or of punishment. It is remarkable that of so great a mul- 
titude of bishops in the province of Africa, Cyprian was the 
first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the crown of mar- 
tyrdom.*® 

It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr 
or to live an apostate ; but on that choice depended the 
alternative of honor or infamy. Could we suppose that the 
bishop of Carthage had employed the profession of the 
Christian faith only as the instrument of his avarice or am- 
bition, it was still incumbent on him to support the charac- 
ter which he had assumed and, if he possessed the smallest 
degree of manly fortitude, rather to expose himself to the 
most cruel tortures than by a single act to exchange tlie 
reputation of a whole life for the abhorrence of his Christian 
brethren and the contempt of the Gentile world. But if the 
zeal of Cyprian was supported by the sincere conviction of 
the truth of those doctrines which he preached, the crown of 
martyrdom must have appeared to him as an object of desire 
rather than of terror. It is not easy to extract any distinct 
ideas from the vague though eloquent declamations of the 

PontiuB, o. 19. M. de Tlllemont (Mtooires, tom. Iv. part 1. p. 450, note 60) Is 
not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any fonner martyrs of the episcopal 

“» Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or principles of Thom- 
as Becket, we must acknowledge that he siiftered death with a coiiHtancy not un- 
worthy of the primitive martj rs. See Lord Lyttleton’e H Istory of Henry II. voL 
111. p. 592, & 0 , 


• M. de Tlllemont, as an honest writer, explains the diSlcnltles which he felt 
about the text of Pontius, and concludes by distinctly stating, that wltiiout doubt 
there is some mistake, and that Pontius must have meant only Africa Minor or 
Carthage ; for St. Cyprian, In his 58th (fiStth) letter addressed to Puplanus, speaks 
expressly of many bishops his colleagues, qui proscripti sunt, vel apprehensi hi 
carc^ereetcatenlsfuerunt; aut qui In exllinm relegatl, lllnstri itinere ad Dbm- 
Irrara profecti sunt ; aut qui qulbusdam locis animadveisl ooslestes coronas da 
X>OiDi 2 ii clariflciitioiia aunipaerunt.^<|q ^ 
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cPatherB, oi to ascertain the degree of |immortaI glory ai^ 
happiness which they confidently promised to those who. 
were so fortunate as to shed their olood in the cause of rel^- 
ton.** They inculcated with becoming diligence that the 
fire of martyrdom supplied every defect and expiated every^ 
sin; that, while the souls of ordinary Christians were obliged 
to pass through a slow and painful purification, the triumph- 
ant sufferers entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss, where, in the society of the patriarchs, the apostles, * 
and the prophets, they reigned with Christ, and acted as his j 
assessors in the universal judgment of mankind. The assur- 
ance of a lasting reputation upon earth, a motive so congenial 
to the vanity of human nature, often served to animate the 
courage of the martyrs. The honors which Rome or Athens 
bestowed on those citizens who had fallen in the cause of 
their country were cold and unmeaning demonstrations of 
respect, when compared with the ardent gratitude and de- 
votion which the primitive church expressed towards the 
victorious champions of the faith. The annual commemo- 
ration of their virtues and sufferings was observed as a sacred 
ceremony, and at length terminated in religious worship. 
Among the Christians who had publicly confessed their re- 
ligious principles, those who (as it very frequently happened) 
had been dismissed from the tribunal or the prisons of the 
Pagan magistrates obtained such honors as were justly due 
to their imperfect martyrdom and their generous resolution. 
The most pious females courted the permission of imprinting 
kisses on the fetters which they had worn, and on the wounds 
which they had received. Their persons were esteemed 
holy, their decisions were admitted with deference, and they 
too often abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious man- 
ners, the preeminence which their zeal and intrepidity had 
acquired." Distinctions like these, whilst they display the 

“ See in particular the treatise of Cyprian do Lapsis, pp. 87-9«, edit. FeU. 
The leanilag of Uodwell (Oissertat. Crpiianic. xil. xiii.). and the Ingenuity of 
Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 1«2, Ac.), liavo left scarcely anything to add ooncam- 
ing the merit, the honors, and the motives of the martyrs. 

“ Cyprian. Epistol. 8,6, 7, 22, 24 ;• and de Unltat. Eoolesite. The number of 


* M. Ouizot denies that the letters of Cyprian, to vrhich he refers, bear out the 
statement in the text. 1 cannot scruple to admit the accuracy of Giohon’s quota- 

tion. To take only the tUtb letter, we ttnd this patsage : Doleo enim quando 
audio quosdam liiiprobe et iiisoleiiter discurrere, et ad ineptlas vel ad discordtaa 
Tuoare, Christ! membra et jam Christum oonfessaper concnbltus illtcltos inqul~ 
nari, nee a diaconis attt presbyteriB regi posse, sed id agere ut per paucoruin 
iirayes et malos mores, muHorum et bonoruni ronfessorum gloria nonesta inaou* 
jethr. Gibbon’s misrepresentation lies In tbe ambiguous expression “ too often.’* 
IVerethe epistles arranged InadUferentmauseriuthe edition oensulted by 
Guizot?-^ 
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exalted merit, betray tbe inconsiderable number, those trbe 
ea£fe^, and of those who died, for the profession of C%iris> 
tianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily 
censure than admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, 
the fervor of the first Christians, who, according to tbe lively 
expression of Sulpicius Severns, desired martyrdom witn 
more eagerness than his own contemporaries solicited a 
bishopric.** The epistles which I^atius composed as he was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia breathe sen* 
timents the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human 
nature. He earnestly beseeches the Romans that, when he 
should be exposed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by 
their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the 
crown of glory ; and he declares his resolution to provoke 
and irritate the wild beasts which might be employed as the 
instruments of his death.*® Some stories are related of the 
courage of martyrs who actually performed what Ignatius 
had intended, who exasperated the fury of the lions, pressed 
the executioner to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the 
fires which were kindled to consume them, and discovered a 
sensation of and pleasure in the midst of the most exqui- 
site tortures. Several examples have been preserved of a zeal 
Impatient of those restraints which the emperors had pro- 
vided for the security of the church. The Christians some- 
times supplied by their voluntary declaration the want of an 
accuser, rudely disturbed the public service of paganism,** 
and, rushing in crowds round the tribunal of the magistrates, 
called upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of 
the law. The behavior of the Christians was too remarkable 
to escape the notice of the ancient philosophers ; but they 
seem to have considered it with much less admiration than 
astonishment. Incapable of conceiving the motives which 
sometimes transported the fortitude of believers beyond the 

bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an eagerness 

< 

pretended martyrs has lieen yery much multiplied by the custom which was In- 
troduced ol bestowing that honorable came on confessors. 

Certatlm gloriosa in certamlna ruebatur ; multoqne avidius tnm martyrlt 
gloriosis mortibus quaerebantur, quam nunc ISplscopatus pravisambiiionibus ap- 
petuntur. Sulpicius Severus, 1. il. He might nave omitt^ the word nunc. 

** See Epist. ad Roman, c. 4, S. ap. Fatres ApostoL tom. ii. p. 27. It suited the 
purpose of Bishop Fearson (see Vlndicifelgiialiause, part ii. c. 9) to justify, by a 
profusion of exanmles and authorities, tbe sentiments of Ignatius. 

** The story of Polyenctes, on which Corneille has founded a yeiy banutiful 
tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps the most authentic, 
instances of this excessive zeal. We should observe, that the 60th canon of-the 
council of lUiberis rafnses tbe title of martyrs to those who exposOd themselves 
to death, by publicly destroying the idols. 
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to die as the strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid 
insensibility, or of superstitious frenzy.” “ Unhappy men!” 
exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus to the Christians of 
Asia ; “ unhappy men I if you are thus weary of your lives, 
is it so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices?”** 
was extremely cautious (as it is observed by a learned aidT 

E ious historian) of punishing men who had found no accusers 
at themselves, the Imperial laws not having made any pro* 
vision for so unexpected a case : condemning therefore a few 
as a warning to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude 
with indignation and contempt.” Notwithstanding this real 
or affected disdain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful 
was productive of more salutary effects on those minds 
which nature or grace had disposed for the easy reception of 
religious truth. On these melancholy occasions there were 
many among the Gentiles w'ho pitied, W'ho admired, and 
who were converted. The generous enthusiasm was com- 
municated from the sufferer to the spectatore ; and the blood 
of mai'tyrs, according to a well-known observation, became 
the seed of the church. 

But although devotion had raised, and eloquence contin- 
ued to inflame, this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way 
to the more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, to 
the love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror of 
dissolution. The more prudent rulers of tlie church found 
themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardor of their 
followers, and to distrust a constancy which too often aban- 
doned them in the hour of trial.®* As the lives of the faithful 
became less mortified and austere, they were every day less 
ambitious of the honors of martyrdom ; .and the soldiers of 


K See EpictetUH, I, It. c. T (though there is some doubt whether he alludes to 
the Christians). Marcus Aiitoiiiuus de Xtebus suis, 1. xi. c. 3. hiuciau in Pere- 
grin. 

w Tertullian adScapnl. c. B. The learned are divided between three persons 
oF the same name, who weie all proconsuls of Asia. I am inclined to ascribe this 
story to Antoninus Pius, who was afterwards emperor ; and who may have gov- 
erned Asia under the reign of Trajan. 

w Mosheim, de Bebus Christ, ante Constantin, p. 235. 

w Seethe Epistle of the Church of Smurna, ap. Euseb. Hist. Eocles. 1. iv. c. 
X5.» 


• The 16th chapter of the 10th book of the Eccles. History of Eusebius treats 
principally of the martyrdom of St Polycarp, and mentions some other martyrs. 
A single example of weakness Is related ; it is that of a Plirvgian named Quin- 
tus, who, appalled at the sight of the wild beasts and the tortures, renounoM his 
faith. This example proves little against the mass of Christians, and this chap- 
ter of Enseblus furnished much stronger evidonoe of their courage than of their 
timidity. — G. 

0 This Quintus bad, however, rashly and of his own accord appeared before tlie 
tribunal ; and the church of Smyrna condemn “ ?iis i^idUfreet (znior,'’ poupjc4 ** 
it was with weakness in the bout of trial.— M. 
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Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves bj volantory 
deeds of heroism, frequently deserted thei^ post, and fled in 
Wnfusion before. the enemy whom it was their duty to resist. 
There were three methods, however, of escaping the flames 
of persecution, which were not attended with an equal degree 
guilt : the first, indeed, was generally allowed to be in- 
nocent ; the second was of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, 
nature ; but the third implied a direct and criminal apostasy 
from the Christian faith. I 

I. A modern inquisitor would hear with surprise that, 
whenever an information was given to a Roman magistrate 
of any person within his jurisdiction who had embraced the 
sect of the Christians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed him 
to settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to 
the crime which was imputed to him.*® If he entertained any 
doubt of his own constancy, such a delay afforded him the 
opportunity of preserving his life and honor by flight, of with- 
drawing himself into some obscure retirement or some dis- 
tant province, and of patiently expecting the return of peace 
and security. A measure so consonant to reason was soon 
authorized by the advice and example of the most holy pre- 
lates, and seems to have been censured by few, except by 
the Montan ists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and 
obstinate adherence to the rigor of ancient discipline.’®® II. 

“In tlie second apology of Jiistiu, there l8 a particular and very curious in- 
stance of this legal aolay. The same iiidnlgenre wae {granted to accused Chris- 
tians, in the persecution of Declus : and Cyprian (de l^psis) expressly mentions 
the “ Dies uegaiitibus priestitutue.” • 

JW Tertnlliau considers lllght from persecution as an imperfect, but very 
criminal, aposto.'.y, as an impious attempt to elude the will of God, &c., &c. He 
has written a treatise on this subject (see pp. 53(>-M4, edit. Rigait.), which is filled 
with the wildest fanarbiisin and the most Incoherent declamation, it is, how- 
ever, somewhat remaraable that Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself. 


♦The examples drawn by the historian from Justin Martyr and Cyprian re- 
late altogether to particular cases, and prove nothing as to the general practice 
adopted towards the accused ; it is evident, on the contrary, from the same apol- 
OOT of Justin, that they hardly ever obtained delay. “ A man named Lucius, 
himself a Christian, present at an unjust sentence passed against a Christian by 
the ridge Urbicus, asked him why he thus punished a man who was neither 
adulterer nor robber, nor guilty oi any other crime but that of avowing himself a 
Christian.” Urblcus answered only lu these words: ‘“ITiou also hast the ap- 

J iearance of being a Christian.” “ Yes, without doubt,” replied Lucias. The 
udge ordered that he should be put to death on the instant. A third, who came 
up, was condemned to be beaten with rods. Here, then, are three examples where 
no delay was gi anted. [Surely these acts of a single passionate and irritated 
judge prove the general practice as little as those quoted by Gibbon, — M.] There 
exist a multitude of others, such as those of Ptolemy, Marcellas, r&c. J ustln ex- 
pressly charges the ri48°s with ordering the aconsed to be executed without 
hearing the cause. The words of St. Cyprian are as particular, and simply say, 
that he had appointed a day by which the Christians must have renounced tlieii 
faith ; those who ha4 not done it by that time sysre condemned.— Q. This con- 
firms the statement in the text.— 
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The provincial governors, whose zeal was- less prevalent 
than their avarice, had countenanced the practice of sellin]^ 
certificates (or libels, as they were called), which attested 
that the persons therein mentioned had complied with the 
laws, ana sacrificed to the Roman deities. By producing 
these false declarations, the opulent and timid Christiai^ 
were enabled to silence the malice of an informer, and to 
reconcile in some measure their safety with their religion. 
A slight penance atoned for this profane dissimulation.^* ♦ 
III. In every persecution there were great numbers of un- 
worthy Christians who publicly disowned or renounced the 
faith which they had professed ; and who confirmed the sin- 
cerity of their abjuration by the legal acts of burning in- 
cense or of offering sacrifices. Some of these apostates had 
yielded on the first menace or exhortation of the magistrate ; 
whilst the patience of others had been subdued by the length 
and repetition of tortures. The affrighted countenances of 
some betrayed their inward remorse, while others advanced 
with confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods.“* But 
the disguise which fear had imposed subsisted no longer 
than the present danger. As soon as the severity of the 
persecution was abated, the doors of the churches were 
assailed by the returning multitude of penitents, who detested 
tlicir idolatrous submission, and who solicited with equal 
ardor, but with various success, their readmission into the 
society of Christians.*"* t 

The libeHatiei, who are chiefly known by the writing* of Cyprian, are de- 
Bcribed with the utmost precision in the copioue commentary of Moshelm, pp, 
483-489. 

Plln. Epi*tol. X. 97. Dloiiysiu* Alexaudrln. ap. Euseb. 1. vi. c. 41. Ad 
prima statlm verba mlnantiii lulnilcl maxlinu* fratrum iiuinerus fidem suam 
prodidit : iiec proutratns est perseculioni* Impetu, Hed voiunlario iapBu Bcipsum 
prOBtravlt. Cypriaji. Opera, p. 89. Among tbese desortere were many priests, 
and even blghops. 

"’J It waa ou this occasion tliat Cyprian wrote his treatise I)e hapBls.and many 
of ills opistlea. The controversy concerning tlie treatment of penitent apostates 
does not occur among the Christians of the pieceding century. Shall we ascribe 
this to the superiority of tlielr laith and courage, or to our less InUmate. knowl- 
edge of their history 


• The penance was not so slight, for it was exactly the same with that of apos- 
tates who liad sacrlliced to idols ; it lasted several yean. See Fleury, Hist £uc. 
V. 11. p. ITi.— G. 

t Pliny says, that the greater part of the Christians persisted in avowing 
themselves to be so ; the reason tor his consulting Trajan was the pericUtantlum 
numerus. Eusebius (1. vl, c. 41) does not iiermlt us to doubt that the number of 
those who renounced their faith wae infinitely below the number of tliose who 
boldly confessed it. "nie prefect, he saya and his aseessors present at the coun- 
cil, were alarmed at seeing the crowd of Christians ; the judges themselves trem- 
bled. Lastly, St. Cyprian informs ns, that the greater part of those who had a-p- 
pearad weak brethren in the persecution of Decius, signalissed their courage ut 
that of Gallus. Steterunt fortes, et ipso dolore poeuiteiitlte faotl ad pmUom forW 
lores. Epist. lx. p. 142.— G. 


40 
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TV. Notwithstafdmg the general rules establisixed fof 
the epnvietion and punishment of the Christians, the fate of 
those sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrarj' government, 
must still, in a ^eat measure, have depended on their own 
^havior, the cii'cumstances of the times, and the temper of 
their supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might 
sometimes provoke, and prudence might sometimes avert or 
assuage, the superstitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of 
motives might dispose the provincial governors either to 
enforce or to relax the execution of the laws ; and of these 
motives the most forcible was their regard not only for the 
public edicts, but for the secret intentions of the emperor, 
a glance from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to ex- 
tinguish the flames of pereecution. As often as any oc.- 
casional severities were exei-cised in the different parts of 
the empire, the primitive Christians lamented and perhaps 
magnified their own sufferings ; but the celebrated number 
of teri persecutions has been determined by the ecclesiastical 
writers of the fifth century, who possessed a more distinct 
view of the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the church 
from the age of Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious 
parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns 
of the Apocalypse, first suggested this calculation to their 
minds ; and in their application of the faith of prophecy to 
the truth of history they wore careful to select those reigns 
which were indeed the most hostile to the Christian cause.^®* 
But these transient persecutions served only to revive the 
zeal and to restore the discipline of the faithful, and the 
moments of extraordinary rigor were compensated by 
much longer intervals of peace and security. The indif- 
ference of some princes, and the indulgence of others, per- 
mitted the Christians to enjoy, though not perhaps a legal, 
yet an actual and public, toleration of their religion. 

The Apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, 
very singular, but at the same time very suspicious, in- 
stances of Imperial clemenby ; the edicts published by Tiber- 
ius, and by Marcus Antoninus, and designed not only to pro- 
tect the innocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim 
those stupendous miracles which had attested the truth of 
their doctrine. The first of these examples is attended with 
some difficulties which might perplex a sceptical mind.^** 

jw 8ee Moshelm, p. 97. Sulpidua Sevem* waft the first author of this oompQ* 
tatlon ; though he seemed desirous of reserving the teu^ and greatest oertfboii* 
tlon for the coming of the Antichrist. ** ' 

W5 xhe testimony given by Pcntii^ Pilate is first mentioned by Justin, Tha 
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W 6 *re requires to believe that Poofma Pilate informed 
tbe emperor of the unjtut sentence of death which he h«4 
pronounced against an innocent, and, as it appeared, a 
divine, person ; and that, without acquiring the merit, ho 
exposed himself to the danger, of martyrdom ; that Tib^^ 
ius, who avowed his contempt for all religion, immediately 
conceived the design of placing the Jewish Messiah among 
the gods of Rome ; that his servile senate ventured to dis- 
obey the commands of their master ; that Tiberius, instead 
of resenting their refusal, contented himself with protecting 
the Christians from the severity of the laws, many years 
before such laws were enacted, or before the church had as- 
sumed any distinct name or existence; and lastly, that the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was preserved in 
tiie most public and autlientic records, which escaped the 
knowledge of the historians of Greece and Rome, and M^ere 
only visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who com- 
posed his Apology one hundred and sixty years after the 
death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is sup- 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and gratitude 
for the miraculous deliverance which he had obtained in 
the Marcomannic war. The distress of the legions, the 
seasonable tempest of rain and hail, of thunder and of 
lightning, and the dismay and defeat of the Barbarians, 
have been celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan 
writers. If there were any Christians in that army, it was 
natural that they should ascribe some merit to the fervent 
prayers which, in the moment of danger, they had offered 
up for their own and the jiublic safety. But we are still 
assured by monuments of brass and marble, by the Imperial 
medals, and by the Antonine column, that neither the prince 
nor the people entertained any sense of this signal obliga- 
tion, since they unanimously attribute their deliverance to 
the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposition of Mer- 
cury. During the whole course of his reign Marcus de- 
spised the Christians as a phildsopher, and punished them 
as a sovereign. * 

successive Improvements which the stoi? acquired (as It has passed through the 
hands of Teitulllan, Eusebius, Eptphaiiius, Chrysostom, Oroslus, Gregory of 
Tours, and the authors of the several eultion, of the cts of PUate) are 
very ntrly stated by Dom Calmet, Dissertat. sur I'Ecriture, tom. lii. p. 661, Ac. 

On wis mii'acle, as It is commonly railed, of the thundering legion, see the 
admirable criticism of Mr. Moyle, In his Works, vol. il. p. 61-S9Q. 


* Gibbon, with this phrase, and that below, which admits the injustice ot 
Marcus, has dexterously gloiew over one ot the most remarkahle tacts in the 
early Cbristiau history, that the rei^u o( the wisest and most humane of the 
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By a singular fatuity, the hardships which they had ea> 
4ured under the government of a virtuous prince inunedi> 
ately ceased on the accession of a tyrant ; and as none except 
themselves had experienced the injustice of Marcus, so tliev 
%f>lonc were protected by the lenity of Commodus. The cel- 
eorated Marcia, the most favored of bis concubines, and who 
at length contrived tiie murder of her Imperial lover, enter, 
tained a singular affection for the oppressed church ; and 
though it was impossible that she could reconcile the prac- 
tice of vice with the precepts of the gospel, she might hope ' 
to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by declar- 
ing herself the patroness of the Christians."” Under the 
gracious protection of Marcia they passed in safety the 
thirteen years of a cruel tyranny ; and when the empire was 
esrablished in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic 
but more honorable connection with the new court. The 
emperor wa4 persuaded that, in a dangerous sickness, he had 
derived some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from the 
holy oil with which one of his slaves had anointed him. 
He always treated with peculiar distinction several persons 
of both sexes who had embraced the new religion. The 
nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were Christians ; * 
and if that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of hu- 
manity, it was occasioned by an incident which, however 

Dion CaBsiuei, or rather hia abbrevlator Xiphilln,]. laxil. p. 1206. Mr. Moyle 
(p. 266) baa explained the condlilou of the cburob under tbe reign of Com- 
modua. 


heathen emperora waa tbe moat fatal to the Christiana. Moat wrlierg have as- 
cribed the persecutions under Marcus to llie latent bigotry of hia character ; 
Moaheim, to iheiulluence of the philosophic party ; but the fact is admitted by 
all, A late writer (Mr. Waddlngton, Hist, of Church, p. 47) has not scrupled to 
assert, that “ this prince polluted every year of a long reign wi' h Innocent 
blooil but the causes as well as the date of the persecutions authorized or per- 
mitted by Marcus are equally uncertain. 

Of tbe Asiatic edict recorded by Melito.the date is unknown, nor is It quite 
clear tltat It was an Imperial edict. If it was the act under which Polycarp suf- 
fered, his martyrdom is placed by Kuinart in the sixth, by Mosheim in tlie ninth, 
year of the reign of Marcus. The martyrs of Vienne and Lyons are assigned by 
Dodwell to the seventh, by most writers to the seventeenth. In fact, the com- 
mencement of the pereecuiioiis of the Christians appears to synchronize exactly 
with the sieriod of tbe breaking out of tbe Marcomanniu war, which seems to 
have aiarmed tbe whole empire, and the emperor himself, into a paroxysm of' 
returning piety to their gods, of which the Christians were the victims. See Jiil. 
Capit. Script, Hist. August, p 181, edit. 1661. It is remarkable that Tertullian 
(Apologet. 0 . V.) distinctly asserts that Verus(M. Aurelius) Issued no edicts 
sgMnst tbe Christiana, and almost positively exempts him from the charge of 
peiaecatloii.— M. 

This remarkable synchronism, which explains the persecntions under M. Aure- 
lius, is shown at length in Milmau’s History of Christianity, hook U. c. 7.— M. 
1840. k 

* The Jews and Christians contest the honor of having furnished a nurse to 
the fratricide son of Severus, Caracalla. Hist, of Jews, ill. 108.— M. 

* » 
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trifthigjlbore some relation to the cajise of Christianity.”*^ 
Under the reign of Severus the fury of the populace was. 
checked ; the rigor of ancient laws was for some time sus.’ 
pended; and the provincial governors were satisfied with 
receiving an annual present from the churches within theirs 
jurisdiction, as the price, or as the reward, of their laodefS^ 
tion.'®* The controversy concerning the precise time of the 
celebration of Easter armed the bishops of Asia and Italy 
against each other, and was considered as the most impor- 
tant business of this period of leisure and tranquillity.'” Nor 
was the peace of the church interrupted, till the increasing 
numbers of proselytes seem at length to have attracted the 
attention, and to liave alienated the mind, of Severus. With 
the design of restraining the progress of Christianity, ho 
published an edict which, though it was designed to affect 
only the new converts, could not be carried into strict execu- 
tion without exposing to danger and punishment the most 
zealous of their teachers and missionaries. In this mitigated 

g ersecution we may still discover the indulgent spirit of 
kOme and of Polytheism, which so readily admitted every 
excuse in favor of those who practised the religious cere- 
monies of their fathers.'" 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired 
with the authority of that emperor ; and the Christians, after 
this accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight 
years."* Till this period they had usually held their assem- 
blies in private houses and sequestered places. They were 
now permitted to erect and consecrate convenient edifices 
for the purpose of religious worshi]) ; to purchase lands, 
even at Rome itself, for the use of the community ; and to 
conduct the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in so 


i<» Compare the life of Ceraralla In the Augustan History, with the epistle of 
Tertulllan to Scapula. Dr .iortlii (Keraarks on Kcclcslatitical History, vol. 11. p. 
6, &C.) considers the cure of seyeruB,h7tbe means of holy oil, with a strong de- 
sire to convert It Into a miracle. 

‘tt* Tertulllau de Fugft, c. 13. The present was made during the feast of the 
Saturnalia ; and It Isa matter of aerions chneern to Tertnllian, that the faithful 
should be confounded with the most infamous professions which purchased the 
Connivance of the government. 

““ Euseb. 1. V. c. ‘23, 24. Moshetm, pp. 435-44T. 

Judaios fieri sub gray! poena vetult. idem etiam de Christlanls sanxlt. 
Hist. August, p. TO. 

“2 Sulpioius Severus, 1. 11. p. .3R4. This computation (allowing for a single ex- 
eeptloiO is confirmed by the history of Eusebius, and by tho writings of Cyprian. 

i'3 The antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillemont (Memoires 
Eccleslastlqiies, tom. ill. part ii. pp. 60-72), and by Mr. Moyle (vol. 1. pp. 370- 
M8). The former refers tne first construction of them to the^aoe of Alexander 
Kverus ; the latter, to the peace of QalUenus. 
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pabiic, bat, at the same time, m so exemplary a maimer, m 
to deserve the respectfnl attention of the Gentiles.^* Tbi* 
long repose of the ohnroh was aocompauied wit^ dignity. 
The reigns of those princes who derived their extraction 
the Asiatic provinces proved the most favorable to the 
Kristians ; the eminent persons of the sect, instead of being 
reduced to implore the protection of a slave or concubine, 
were admitted into the palace in the honorable characters 
of priests and philosophers ; and their mysterious doctrines, 
which were already diffused among the people, insensibly 
attracted the curiosity of their sovereign. When the em- 
press Mamma passed through Antioch, she expressed a 
desire of conversing with the celebrated Origen, the fame of 
whose piety and learning was spread over the East. Origen 
obeyed so flattering an invitation,- and though he could not 
expect to succeed in the convereion of an artful and ambitious 
woman, she listened with pleasure to his eloquent exhorta- 
tions, and honorably dismissed him to his retirement in Pal- 
estine.^"* The sentiments of Mamma were adopted by her 
son Alexander, and the philosophic devotion of that emperor 
was marked by a singular but injudicious regard for the 
Christian religion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Appollonius, and of 
Christ, as an honor justly due to those respectable sages who 
had instructed mankind in the various modes of addressing 
their homage to the supreme and universal Deity.^^® A 
purer faith, as well as worship, w-as openly professed and 
practised among his household. Bishops, perhaps for the 
first time, were seen at court; and, after the death of 
Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin discharged his fury 
on the favorites and servants of his unfortunate benefactor, 
a great number of Christians of every rank, and of both 
sexes, were involved in the promiscuous massacre, which, 

See the Augustan History, p. 130. The emperor Alexander adopted their 
metho,! of pnblicTy proposiii; the names of those persons who were randidates 
for ordination. It is true that the honor of this practice is likewise attributed to 
the Jews, 

>'» Jiuseb. Hist. Ecclesiost, 1. vi. c. 21. Hleronym. de Script. Eocles. c. 64. 
Mamea was styled n holy and pious woman, both by the Christians and the 
FaKans. From the former, therefoie, it was impossible that she should deserve 
that honorable epithet. 

See the Augustan History, p. 123. Moshelm (p. 466) seems to refine too 
much on the domestic religion ot Alexander. His design of building a public 
temple to Christ (Hist. August, p. 129), and the objection wlilch was suggested 
either to him, or In similar drcumstauces to Hadrian, appear to have no other 
foundation than an improbable report, invented by the Christians, and credo.- 
iouily adopted by an hutoriaii of the age of Coustantiue. . 
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on tbeir aoooont, has properly received the name of Perse* 

Notwittetanding tbe cruel disposition of Maximib, the 
efteots of his resentment against the Christians -were of 
a very local and temporary nature, and the pious Origen, 
who had been proscribed as a devoted victim, was still rtS^* 
sen'ed to convey the truths of the gospel to the ear of 
monarchs.'^® He addressed several edifying letters to the 
emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his mother ; and as soon 
as that prince, who was born in the neighborhood of Pales- 
tine, had usurped the Imperial sceptre, the Christians ao- 
qnired a friend and a protector. The public and even par- 
tial favor of Philip towards the sectaries of the new religion, 
and his constant reverence for the ministers of the church, 
gave some color to the suspicion, which prevailed in his own 
times, that the emperor himself was become a convert to the 
faith ; and afforded some grounds for a fable which was 
afterwards invented, that he had been purified by confession 
and penance from the guilt contracted by the murder of his 
innocent predecessor.^'^ The fall of Philip introduced, with 

Euseb. 1. vt, c. 28. It may be preeumedtUnt the enccess of the Christians 
had exasperated the liicroiislng bigotry of the Fagans. Uion Cassius, who com- 
posed Ids history under tlie turmer reign, hud most probablv intended for tlie 
\ise of his master those counsels of persecution, which he ascribes to a better age, 
and to the favorite of Augustus. Concerning tills oration of Mjeeeuas, or ratlier 
of Dion,* I may refer to iny own unbiamed opinion (vol. i. c, 1, note 25), and to 
(he Abbd de la Bleterie (Mdmoirus de l*Acad6nde, tom. xxiv. p. 303, tom. xxy. p. 
432). 

"s OrosiuB, 1. Til. c. 19, mentions Origen as the object of Slaximin’sresentment ; 
ami Firniiliaiius, a Cappadocian bishop of that age, gives a just and conlined Idea 
of this nersecutiou (apud Cyprian. Epist. 76). 

11 * The mention of those princes who were publicly supposed to be Christians, 
as we hiid it in an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. 10), 
evidently alludes to FhlUp and bis 'family, and forms a contemporary evidence, 
that such a report had prevailed ; but the Egyptian bishop, who lived at an hum- 
ble distance from the court of Rome, expresses himselfwith a becoming diffidence 
concerning the truth of the fact. The epistles of Origen twliich were extant In 
the time of Eusebius, see 1. vi. c. 36) would most proo.ably decide tliis curious, 
ratlier than important, question. 

e® Riiseb. 1. vi. c. 31 . T le story, as ia usual, h.as been embellished by succeed- 
ing writers, and is confuted, witli much superfluous learning, by Frederick Spau- 
heim (Opera Varia, tom. ii. p. 400, &c.). 


• If this be the case, Dion Cassius must have known the Christians ; they must 
have been the subject of Ids particular attenUoii, since the author supposes that 
he wished his master to profit by these “ counsels of persecution.” Mow are we 
to reconcile this necessary consequence wlUi what (ribbon lias said of the ignor- 
ance of Dion Cassius oven of ilio name of the Christians ? (c. xvi. n. 24.) [Gib- 
bon speaks of Dion’s Meiice, not of bis vpinraiire. — M.) Tbe supposition in this 
note is supporteil bv no proof ; it i.s psoWble that Dion Cassius has often desig- 
nated tbe Christians by the name of Jews, See Dion Cassius, 1. Ixvll. c. 14, Ixviii. 
1 — G, 

On this point I should adopt the view of Gibbon rather than thatof M. Guizot, 
— M. 

t It is wiOt good reason that this mnanacre has been called a persecution, for 
It lasted during the whole reign of Maximhi, as rnav be seen in Eusebius (1. vi. c. 
28). Kufliiiis expressly wnttrms it : Tribns aniils a Maximino poraecutioue 'ujoa- 
JuoU, In qulbos ttnem e( perseauUouis fecit et vltte. Hist. 1. vi. c. 10.— G. 

> * 
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tJie change of mastey, a new system of goverameat, so op» 
.ppessiye to the Christians, that their former condition, ever 
since the time Of Domitian, was represented as a state of 
perfect freedom and security if compared with the rigorous 
^eatment which they experienced under the short reign of 
^eciuB.*® The virtues of that prince will scarcely allow us 
to suspect that he was actuated by a mean resentment 
against the favorites of his predecessor ; and it is more rea- 
sonable to believe that, in the prosecution of his general 
design to restore the purity of Roman manners, he was 
desirous of delivering the empire from what he condemned 
as a recent and criminal superstition. The bishops of the 
most considerable cities were removed by exile or death : 
the vigilance of the magistrates prevented the clergy of 
Rome during sixteen months from proceeding to a new elec- 
tion ; and it was the opinion of the Christians that the em- 
peror would more patiently endure a competitor for the 
purple than a bishop in the capital.*'** Were it possible to 
suppose that the penetration of Decius had discovered pride 
under the disguise of hurailitj^, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which might insensibly arise from the 
claims of spiritual authority, we might be less surprised that 
he should consider the successors of St. Peter as the most 
formidable rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a 
levity and inconstancy ill suited to the gravity of the .Ro- 
wan Censor, In the first part of his reign he surpassed in 
clemency those princes who had been suspected of an attach- 
ment to the Christian faith. In the last three years and a 
half, listening to the insinuations of a minister addicted to 
the superstitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and 
imitated the severity, of his predecessor Decius.*^ The ac- 
cession of Gallienus, which increased the calamities of the 
empire, restored peace to the church ; and the Christians 
obtained the free exercise of their religion by an edict ad- 
dressed to the bishops, and Conceived in such terms as seemed 


la Lartnntius, de Mortibu* PereecutOTum, c. 3, 4. After celebrating the 
felicity and increase of the church, under a long succession of good princes, he 
adds, ‘‘ Extitlt post annos piurimos, execrabile animal, Uecius, qul vexaret Ec- 
clesiam.” 

Euseb. 1. vl. c. 39. Cyprian. Epistol. 65. The see of Borne remained vacant 
from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of .Tanuar;> , A. D. 260, till tlie electlou 
of Cornelius, the 4th of June, A. D. 261. Decius had probably left Borne, since be 
was killed before the end of that year. • 

na Euseb. 1. vii. c. 10. Mosheim (p 848) has very clearly shown, that the prss* 
feet Macrianus, and the Egyptian Mofius, are oUe and the same person. 
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to ikcknowlfed^ their office and public character. The an* 
cient laws, without being foi-mally repealed, were suffer^, 
to sink into oblivion ; and (excepting only some hostile in * 
tentions which are attributed to the emperor Aurelian 
the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in a state ^ 
prosperity far more dangerous to their virtue than tTO 
severest trials of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metro- 
politan see of Antioch while the East was in the hands of 
Odenathus and Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the condi- 
tion and character of the times. The wealth of that prelate 
was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither 
derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired by 
the arts of honest industry. But Paul considered the ser- 
vice of the church as a very lucrative profession.^^ Ilis 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal and rapacious ; he 
extorted frequent contributions from the most opulent of 
the faithful, and converted to his own use a considerable 
part of the public revenue. By his pride and luxury the 
Christian religion was rendered odious in the eyes of the 
Gentiles. His council chamber and his throne, the splendor 
with which ho appeared in public, the suppliant crow'd who 
solicited his attention, tlie multitude of letters and petitions 
to which he dictated his answers, and the perpetual huny 
of business in which he was involved, were circumstances 
much better suited to the state of a civil magistrate than 

iw Eusebius (1. vll. c. 13) gives us a Greek version of this Latin edict, which 
seems to have been very concise. By another edict, he directed that the C'cetne- 
teria sliould be restored to the Cliristians. 

tst Euseb. 1. vil. c. 30. Lsctantius de M. P. c. 6. Hleronym. in Chron. p. 177. 
OrusiuB, 1. vil. c. 23. Their language U in generul so ambiguous and incorrect, 
that we are at a loss to deteinilne bow far Aurelian bad cariied his inteiiUons 
before he was assassinated. Most of the modems (except Dodwell, Bissertat. 
Cyprian, zl. 64) have seized the occasion of gaining a few ext. aordinary mar- 
tyrs.* 

Paul was better pleased with the title of Ducenarius, than with that of bish- 
op. The IHicenarius was an Imperial procurator, so called from his salaiy of 
two hundred Setleriia, or ItioOi. a year. (See Salmasius ad Ulst. Aujgust. p. 124.) 
Some critics suppose that tlie bishop of Antioch had actually obtameil such an 
ofllce from Zenobia, while others consider it only as a figurative expression of bis 
pomp and insolence. * 

Simony was nut unknown lu those times ; and the clergy sometimes bought 


* Dr. Lardner has detailed, with bis usual impartiality, all that has come down 
tons relating to the pei-secution of .Aurelian^ and concludes by saying, •' Upon 
more carefully examining the words of Eusebius, and observing the accounts of 
other authors, learned men have generally, and, as I think, very judiciously de- 
termined, that Aurelian not only Intended, but did actually persecute : but his 
persecution was short, he having died soon after the pnblicatlon of his edicts.” 
Heathen Test. c. zxxvi.— Basnage positively pronounces the same opinion ; Non 
Intantatum modo, sed executum quoque brevissimo tempore maimatum, nobia 
Infixum est In auimis. Baan. Ann. 2Tli, Ko. 2, and compel Bagt Amu 272, l«as. 
«, 12, 273.-G. 
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to the hamility of a primitive bishop. When he harangaed 
,Kis people from the pulpit, Paul affected the figurative style 
and tlie theatrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while the 
cathedral resounded with the loudest and most extravagant 
^acclamations in the praise of his divine eloquence. Against 
^ose who resisted his power, or refused to flatter his vanity, 
the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and inexorable ; 
but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the treasures of 
tlie church on liis dependent clergy, who were permitted to 
imitate their master in the gratification of every sensual 
appetite. For Paul indulged himself very freely in the 
pleasures of the table, and he had received into the epis- 
copal palace two young and beautiful women as the con- 
stant companions of his leisure moments.^*® 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Sa- 
niosata had preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his 
reign over the capital of Syria would have ended only with 
his life ; and had a seasonable persecution intervened, an 
effort of courage might perhaps have placed him in the 
rank of saints and martyrs.* Some nice and subtle errors, 
which he imprudently adopted and obstinately maintained, 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and 
indignation of the Eastei-n churches.^-* From Egypt to the 
Euxine Sea, the bishops were in arms and in motion. 
Several councils were held, confutations were published, 
excommunications were pronounced, ambiguous explana- 
tions were by turns accepted and refused, treaties were 
concluded and violated, and at length Paul of Samosata 
was degraded from his episcopal character by the sentence 
of seventy or eighty bishops, who assembled for that pur- 
pose at .^tioch, and who, without consulting the rights of 

wliat they Intended to Bell. It appears that the hishoprlc of Carthage wag pur- 
chaged by a wealthy inalroKi named LuciUa, for her eervant Majonnua- The 
price was 400 FolLea, (Monument. Antiq. ad caJeem Optati, p. 263.) Every Folds 
contained 126 pieces of silver, and the whole sum may be computed at about 
2400/. 

'S8 If ^ are desirous of extenaatiiig the vices of Paul, we must suspect 
the assembled bishops of the East of publishing the most malicious caiumiiles in 
circular epistles addressed to all the lurches of the Empire (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. 
30). 

>®Hls heresy (like those of Noetus aiid Sal>elllus, In the same century) tended 
to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine persons. See Mosheim, p. 
702, Sto. 


* It appears, nevertheless, that the vices and immoralities of Paul of Samosata 
ha<l miicli weight In the sentence uronounred against him by tlie bishops. The 
o^ect of th ' letter, addressed by the synod to the bishops of Rome and Alexan- 
dria, was to inform them of the change in the faith of Paul, the altercations «nd 
discussions to which it bad dven rise, as well as of his morals and the whole of 
bis conduct. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. vit. c. xxx. — O. 
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clergy or people, appointed a 8U(|ces8or by tbeir ftwp 
authority. The mauifest irregularity of this proceeding 
increaeed the numbers of the discontented faction ; and as 
Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had insin- 
uated himself into the favor of Zenobia, he maintaii^ * 
above four yeai's the possession of the episcopal house md 
office.* The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, and the two contending parties, who applied to each 
other the epithets of schism and heresy, wei'C either com- 
manded or permitted to plead their cause before the tri- 
bunal of the conqueror. This public and very singular trial 
affords a convincing proof that the existence, the property, 
the privileges, and the internal policy of the Christians, 
were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least by the 
magistrates, of the empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it 
could scarcely be expected that Aurelian should enter into 
the discussion whether the sentiments of Paul or those of 
his adversaries were most agreeable to the true standard of 
the orthodox faith. His determination, however, was 
founded on tJie general principles of equity and reason. He 
considered the bishops of Italy as the most impartial and 
respectable judges among tho Christians, and, as soon as he 
was informed that they had unanimously approved the 
sentence of the council, be acquiesced in their opinion, and 
immediately gave orders that Paul should be compelled to 
relinquish the temporal possessions belonging to an office, 
of which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had been 
regularly deprived. But while we applaud the justice, we 
should not overlook the policy, of Aurelian, who was de- 
sirous of restoring and cementing the dependence of the 
provinces on the capital, by every means which could bind 
the interest or prejudices of any part of his subjects.^® • 
Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire the 
Christians still flourished in peace and prosperity ; and not- 
withstanding a celebrated mra of martyrs has been deduced 
from the accession of Diocletian,*®* the new system of 

Euseb. Hist. Eoclesiast, 1, tU. o. 30.* We are entirely indebted to him for 
the cui-ious story of Paul of Samosata. 

1-1 The jEra of Martyrs, which is jBtiil in use amons tlie Copts and the Abya- 
Slniun&, must be reckoned from the 29th of August, A. I>. 281 ; as tlie beginning 


* “ Her favorite (Zenobla’s), Paul of Samosata, seems to bare entertained 
some views of attempting a union between .Judaism and Chrietianity ; botlt 
parties rejected the unuatuial alliance.” Hist, of Jews, ill. 175, and Jost Ges- 
eMchte der laraeliter, iv. 167. The protection of tJie severe Zenobia is the 
only clrcumstauoe which may raise a doubt of the iiotoiloiu immorality of PaaL 
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policy, introduced «ud maintained by the wisdom of thM 

t rinoe, continued, during more than eighteen years, to 
reathe the mildest and most liberal spirit of religioas tol- 
eration. The mind of Diocletian himself was less adapted 
• mdeed to speculative inquiries than to the active labors of 
^r and government. His prudence rendered him averse 
to any great innovation, and though his temper was not 
very susceptible of zeal or enthusiasm, he always maintained 
an habitual regard for the ancient deities of the empire. 
But the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife Pnsca, 
and of Valeria, his daughter, permitted them to listen with 
more attention and respect to the truths of Christianity, 
which in every age has acknowledged its important obli- 

f ations to female devotion.*®* The principal eunuchs, 
lUcian *“ and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, who at- 
tended the person, possessed the favor, and governed the 
household of Diocletian, protected by their powerful in- 
fluence the faith which they had embraced. Their example 
was imitated by many of the most considerable oflicers of 
the palace, who, in their respective stations, had the care 
of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the furniture, of 
the jewels, and even of the private treasury ; and, though 
it might sometimes be incumbent on them to accompany 
the emperor when he sacrificed in the temple,*®^ they en- 
joyed with their wives, their children, and their slaves, the 
free exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian and his 
colleagues frequently conferred the most important ofiices 
on those persons who avowed their abhorrence for the 
worship of the gods, but who had displayed abilities proper 
for the service of the state. The bishops held an honorable 
rank in their respective provinces, and were treated with 
distinction and respect, not only by the people, but by the 
ma^strates themselves. Almost in every city the ancient 
churches were found insufficient to contain the increasing 
multitude of proselytes ; and in their place more stately 
and capacious edifices wertf erected for the public woi’ship 

of tbe Egyptian year waa nineteen dayi earlier than tlie real accession of Diocle- 
tian. See Dissertation Freliniiiiaire ft I’Art de v6ii&er leg Dates.* 

iJi! The expression of Laetantlus (de M. P. c. 1.;, “ sacrlflcio pollui coeglt,” im- 
plies their antecedent conversion to tbe faith, but does not seem to justify the 
assertion of Mosheim (p. 912), that they had been privjitely baptized. 

M. de Tiliemont (Mimoires Eccleslastiques, tom. v. part 1. pp. 11, 12) has 
quoted from the Spioileglum of Dom Luc d’Arcberi a very curious instruetiuu 
which Bishrp Theonas composed for the use of Lucian, 

UM Lactantius, de M. P. c, 10, 

0 . 

* Or. the sera of martyrs, see the very curious dissertations of Mons. Letronnft 
m some recently discovered inscriptions in Egypt and Nubia, p. 102, &o. — M. 
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of the faithful. The corruption of majiners and principles, 
80 forcibly lamented by Eusebius,^*® may So considered, not. 
only as a consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty which 
the Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign of 
Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed the nerves of discipline 
Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed in every congregatidC 
The presbyters aspired to the episcopal office, which every 
day became an object more worthy of their ambition. The 
bishops, who contended with eacn other for ecclesiastical 
preeminence, appeared by their conduct to claim a secular 
and tyrannical power in the church ; and the lively faith 
which still distinguished the Christians from the Gentiles- 
was shown much less in their lives than in their controver- 
sial writing. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive 
observer might discern some symptoms that threatened the 
church with a more violent persecution than any which she 
had yet endured. The zeal and rapid progress of the 
Christians awakened the Polytheists from their supine in- 
difference in the cause of those deities whom custom and 
education had taught them to revere. The mutual provo- 
cations of a religious war, which had already continued 
above two hundred years, exasperated the animosity of the 
contending parties. The Pagans were incensed at the 
rashness of a recent and obscure sect, which presumed to 
accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote their ances- 
tors to eternal misery. The habits of justifying the popular 
mythology against the invectives of an implacable enemy 
produced in their minds some sentiments of faith and rever- 
ence for a system which they had been accustomed to con- 
sider with the most careless levity. The supernatural 
powers assumed by the church inspired at the same time 
terror and emulation. The followers of the established 
religion intrenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of prodigies ; invented new modes of sacrifice, of e.xpiation, 
and of initiation ; attempted to revive the credit of their 

Eunebius, Hist. Ecclealast, 1. vlll. c. V The reader who consults the origi- 
nal will not accuse me of heightening Urn picture. Eusebius was about sixteen 
years of age at the accession of the emperor Diucletian. 

UK We might quote, among a great number of Instances, the mysterious wor- 
ship of Mithras,* and the Tauroboiia ; tlie latter of which became fashionable in 
the time of the Antoiiines (see a Diasertatiou of M. de Boze, in the Mdmoires de 
I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 443). The romance of Apulelus Is as full 
of devotion as of satire. 

, ton the extraordinary progress of the Mltbralo rites In the West, see De 
Gulgniaud's translation of Creuzer, vol. 1. p. 3«3, and Hote 9, tom. 1. pari i, p. 
738, &o.— M. 
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expiring oracles ; and listened with ea^r creduliljr to 
gvery impostor who ^flattered their prejudices by a tale of 
wonders.*®* Both parties seemed to acknowledge the truth 
of those miracles which were claimed by their adversmies ; 
and while they were contented with ascribing them to the 
alte of mj^io, and to the powers of daemons, they mutually 
concun-ed in restoring and establishing the reign of super, 
stition.*®* Philosophy, her most dangerous enemy, was now 
converted into her most useful ally. The groves of the 
Academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of 
the Stoics, were almost deserted, sis so many different schools 
of scepticism or impiety ; and many among the Romans 
were desirous that the writings of Cicero should be con- 
demned and suppressed by the authority of the senate.*®* 
The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians judged it pru- 
dent to connect themselves with the priests, whom perhaps 
they despised, against the Christians, whom they had reason 
to fear. These fashionable philosophers prosecuted the 
design of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions of 
the Greek poets ; instituted mysterious rites of devotion for 
the use of their chosen disciples ; recommended the worship 
of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the 
Supreme Deity, and composed against the faith of the 
gospel many elaborate treatises,*®® which have since been 


The impostor' Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle of Tropho. 
nfna at Malloe, and tlioee of Apollo at Clares and Miletus (Lucian, tom. 11. p. 236, 
edit. Beilz). The last of these, whose singular history would furnish a vei-y curi- 
ous episode, was consulted by Diocletian More he published his edicts of perse- 
cution (Lactautiue, de M. P. c. 11). 

Besides the ancient eturies of Pythagoras and Arlsteas. the cures performed 
at the shrine of jEsculaplus, and the fables rel.ited of Apollonius of T’yana, were 
frequently opposed to the miracles of Christ ; though I agree with Dr. Lardner 
(see Testimonies, vol. iii. pp. 253, 352), that when Fhilostratne composed the life of 
Apollonius, he had no sucli intention. 

It is seriously to be lamented, that the Christian fathers, by acknowledging 
the silpematural, or, as the> deem it, the infernal part of Paganism, destroy with 
their own hands the great advantage which we might otherwise derive from ths 
liberal concessions of our adverearieg. 

Julian (p. 301, edit. Spaiiheiin) expresses a pious joy, that the proyidenca 
of the gods hM extinguished the impious sects, and for the most part destroyed 
the books of the ^^Triionlans and ^icurceans, which bad been very numerous, 
since Epicurus himself composed no less than 300 volumes. See Diogenes Laen 
tins, 1. X. 0.26- r 

’u Cuinque alios audiam mussitare Indignanter, et dicere opportere statul pef 
Seuatum, aboleantur ut hnso scripta, quibus ChristlRna Uellgio oomprobetur, et 
vetnstatle opprimatur auctorlta.*- Amobius adversus dentes. 1. ill. pp. 103, 104. 
He adds very properly, Errorls convinclts Clceronera • • * * nam interelpers 
■CTlpta, et publicatam velle submergete lectlonem, non est Denm defenders sed 
veritatls testlflcattonem tiroere. 

Laotantlug (Divin, Instltut. I. v. c. 2, 3) gives a very clear and spirited ac% 
count of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith. The large treatise of 
Porphyry against the Christians consisted of thlrw books, and was composed In 
Swily about ths year 2T0. 
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(^mmitted to the flames by the prudence of oilhodox em^ 
perors.'** ^ ^ ‘ , 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of 
Constantius inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims 
of toleration, it was soon discovered that their two associate 
Maximian and Galerius, entertained the most implacable 
aversion for the name and religion of the Christians. The 
minds of those princes had never been enlightened by 
science ; education had never softened their temper. They 
owed their greatness to their swords, and in their most 
elevated fortune they still retained their superstitious preju- 
dices of soldiers and peasants. In the general administration 
of the provinces they obeyed the laws which their benefactor 
had established ; but they frequently found occasions of ex- 
ercising within their camp and palaces a secret persecu- 
tion,“^ for which the imprudent zeal of the Christians some- 
times offered the most specious pretences. A sentence of 
death was executed upon Maximilianus, an African youth, 
who had been produced by bis own father * before the 
magistrate as a sufficient and legal recruit, but who obsti- 
nately persisted in declaring that his conscience would not 
permit him to embrace the profession of a soldier.’" It 
could scarcely be e.xpected that any government should 
suffer the action of Marcellas the Centurion to pass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that officer threw 
away his belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and 
exclaimed with a loud voice that he would obey none but 
Jesus Christ the eternal King, and that he renounced forever 

See Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. i. c. 9, and Codex .Justinian. 1. i. tit. i. 1. 3. 

Eunebius, 1. vlil. c. 4, c. IT. He limits the number of military martyrs, by a 
remarkable expression t(r7rai.ic,i? tovtuv e:, wov «al 5et!r«/909), of which jieither nis 
Latin nor French translator hare rendered the ener^. Notwitbstandirg tlm 
authority of Eusebius, nnd the silence of Lactautius, Ambrose, Sulplclus, Oroei- 
UB, &c., it bas been long belicTed, that the Thebiean legion, consisting of 6000 
Christians, Buffered martyrdom by the order of Maximian, in tbe valley of the 
Pennine Alps. The story was Urst published about tbe middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, by Eucberlus, bishop of Lyons, who received it from certain persons, who 
received it from l‘’aac, bishop of Geneva, who is said to have received it from 
Theodore, bishop of Ootodurum. The abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich 
monument of tbe credulity of Slgismund. Ktne of Burgundy. See an excellent 
Dissertation iu the xxxvitn volume of the Blblk>thbqae Kaisonnee, pp. 427-454. 

See the Acta Sinoera, p. 299. The accounts of bis martyrdom, and of that 
of Marcellua, bear every mark of truth and authenticity. 


* M.OuizotcritioizesGibbon’saccoantofthlsincldent, He auppoaes that Max- 
imilian was not produced by bis father as a recruit,” hut was obliged to appear 
by the law, which compelled the sons of soldiers to serve at 21 years old. Was 
not this a law of Constantine V Neither does this circumstance appear in tbe 
acts. His father had clearly expected him to serve, as be had bought him a new 
dross for the occasion ; yet he refused to force the conscieuoe <3 his son, and 

v»h«\ Maximilian was eondemned to death, the father returned home In joy, 
blessing God for having bestowed upon him such a son — M, 
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the uRe of carnal weapons, and the service of an IdolatToaa 
.roaster. The soldieA, as soon as they Tecoverod from their 
astonishment, secured the person of Marcellas. He was ex- 
amined in the city of Tingi by the president of that part of 
. Mauritania ; and as he was convicted hy his own confession 
was condemned and beheaded for the crime of deser- 
tion.“* Examples of such a nature savor much less of religious 
persecution than of martial or even civil law; but they 
served to alienate the mind of the emperors, to justify the 
severity of GaFerius, who dismissed a great number of 
Christian officers from their employments ; and to authorize 
the opinion that a sect of enthusiats, which avowed prin- 
ciples so repugnant to the public safety, must either remain 
useless, or would soon becotne dangerous, subjects of the 
empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes 
and the reputation of Galerius, he passed a winter with Diode, 
tian in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the fate of Christianity 
became the object of their secret consultations.*” The expe- 
rienced emperor was still inclined to pursue measures of len- 
ity ; and though he readily consented to exclude the Chris- 
tians from holding any employments in the household or the 
array, he urged in the strongest terms the danger as well 
as cruelty of shedding the blood of those deluded fanatics. 
Galerius at length extorted | from-him the permission of sura- 

Acta Slncera, p. 302.* 

Ml De M. P. c. 11. Lactantln* (or whoever wm the author of thU little 
treatise) was, at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia ; but it seems dlAicult to 
conceive how he could acquire so accurate a knowledge of what passed in the 
Imperial cabinet.! 


• M. Qnlzot hero Justly observes, that it was the necessity of sacrificing to the 
gods, which induced Marcellus to act in this manner — M. 

t Lactantius, who was subsequently chosen by (Jon-tantlne to educate Crispus, 
midht easily have learned these details fioin Conslaiilinu lilinseU, already of suf- 
ficient age to interest himself in the affairs of the govei nmeut, and in a position 
to obtain the best Infoimatiou. — O. 

This assumes the doubtful point of the authorship of the Treatise.— M. 
t This permission was not extorted from Diocletian ; he took the step of his 
Own accord. Lskctantius says, in truth, Nec tumen deflectere notult (Diocletia- 
mis) precious hoiuinU insaiitam ; jilacuit ergo amioorum sententiam experiri. 
(De MoTt. Pers. c. 11.) But this measure was in accordance with the artificial 
diaract^ of Diocletian, who wished to«liave the appearance of doing good by his 
own impulse, and evil by the impulse of others. Nam einthuius malitlae, cumho- 
num quid facere decrevisset, sine consillo faciebat, ut ipse lauaaretur. Cum autem 
malfim, quoniam id reprehendendum sciebat, in consilium multos adrocabst, ut 
allorum culpse adscrlberetiir qulcquld ipse deliquerat. Lact. ib. Eutroplus says 
likewise, Mlratus callidfe fult, sagax pneterea etadmodum subtilislnaenio.et qul 
severltatem's’iam alieni Invidll vellet explere — Eutrop. lx. c. 2(1.— G. 

The ni.inner in which the coarse and unfriendly pencil of the author of the 
Treatise de Mort. Pers. has drawn the character of Diocletian, seems incoiwis^ 
ent with this profound subtilty, Many readers will perhaps agtea with Glbbtui. 
— M. 
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inbninjif a council, composed of a few persons the most dis- 
tinguished in the civil and military depailments of the state. * 
The important question was agitated in their presence; and 
those ambitious courtiers easily discerned that it was incum- 
bent on them to second, W their eloquence, the importunate 
violence of the Csesar. It may be presumed that they 
sisted on every topic which might interest the pride, the 
jnety, or the fears, of their sovereign in the destruction of 
Christianity. Perhaps they represented that the glorious 
work of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as 
long as an independent people was permitted to subsist and 
multiply in the heart of the provinces. The Christians (it 
might speciously be alleged), renouncing the gods and the 
institutions of Rome, had constituted a distinct republic 
which might yet be suppressed before it had acquired any 
military force ; but which was already governed by its own 
laws and magistrates, was possessed of a public treasure, and 
was intimately connected in all its parts by the frequent 
assemblies of the bishops, to whose decrees their numerous 
and opulent congregations yielded an implicit obedience. 
Arguments like these may seem to have determined the re- 
luctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new system of 
persecution ; but though we may suspect, it is not in our 
power to relate, the secret intrigues of the palace, the 
private views and resentments, the jealousy of women or 
eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the fate of empires and the councils of the 
wisest rnonarchs.^^® 

The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to 
the Christians, who, during the course of this melancholy 
winter, had expected, with anxiety, the result of so many 
secret consultations. The twenty-third of February, which 
coincided with the Roman festival of the Terminalia,*^* was 
appointed (whether from accident or design) to set bounds 
to the progress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of 

MS xhe only circumstance which we can discover is the devotion and jealousy 
of the mother of Galerius. She is describettby l^actantius. as Deomm montium 
cuitrix ; niulier admodum superstitiosa. She had a great influence over her son. 
and was offended by the disregard iff some of her Christian servants.* 

MO He worehip and festival of tlio god Terminus are elegantly Illustrated by 
M. de Boze, M6m. de I’Acadeinle des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 60. 


* This disregard flbnsisted In the Christians lasting and praying Instead of par- 
ticipating in the bp'.iquels and sacrlBces which she celebrated with the P^ans. 
Daplbns saciificaitat ptene quotidi^, ao vicaiiili suis epulis exhibebat. Christiaol 
abstllkebant, et it.1 cum gentibus epulante, J^unils hi et orationibus insistebant > 
bine concepit odium adversus eos. Lact de Hist. Pers. c. 11. — G, 

41 
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day the Pr»toi*ian prsefeot,**® accompanied by severed gen. 
prals, ti’ibunes, an<f officers of the revenue, repaired to the 
principal church of Nicomedia, which was situated on an 
eminence in the most populous and beautiful part of the 
city. The doors were instantly broke open ; they rushed 
^nto the sanctuary ; and as they searched in vain for some 
visible object of worship, they were obliged to content them- 
selves with committing to the ffamcs the volumes of the 
Holy Scripture. The ministers of Diocletian were followed 
by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who marched 
in order of battle, and were provided with all the instru- 
ments used in the destruction of fortified cities. By their 
incessant labor, a sacred edifice, which towered above the 
Imperial palace, and had lonjr excited the indignation and 
envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 
ground.*®^ 

The next day the general edict of persecution was pub- 
lished ; and though Diocletian, still averse to the effusion 
of blood, had moderated the fury of Galerius, who proposed 
that every one refusing to offer sacrifice should immediately 
be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of 
the Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and 
effectual. It was enacted that their churches, in all the 
provinces of the empire, should be demolished to their foun- 
dations ; and the punishment of death was denounced 
against all who should presume to hold any secret assem- 
blies for the purpose of religious worship. The philoso- 
phers, who now assumed the unworthy office of directing 
the blind zeal of persecution, had diligently studied the na^ 
ture and genius of the Christian religion ; and as they were 
not ignorant that the speculative doctrines of the faith were 
supposed to be contained in the writings of the prophets, 
of the evangelists, and of the apostles, they most probably 
suggested the order that the bishops and presbyters should 
deliver all their sacred books into the hands of the magis- 
trates ; who were comma^aded, under the severest penalties, 
to burn them in a public and solemn manner. By the same 
edict the property of the church was at once confiscated ; 

“0 In oar only MS. of Loctantlus, we read jn^ctua ; but reaaoii, and the au- 
thority of all the critics, allow us, instead of tuat word, which destroys the sense 
of tile passage, to substitute /if£p/«c<u». 

Lautantlus, de M. P. c. Ill, gives a very lively picture of the destruction of 
the church. 

Moahelm <pp. S23-S2S), from many scarred fiassages of X.aotBotiiu and 
‘Fusehius, has collected a very just and accurate notion oi this edict ; tho^fh ha 
aometimes deviates Into conjecture and refinement. 
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ana tlie several parts of which it might consist were either , 
sold to the highest bidder, united to the Imperial domain,- 
bestowed on the cities and corporations, or Ranted to the 
solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After taking such ef- 
fectual measures to abolish the worship, and to dissolve the 
government of the Christians, it was thought necessary 
subject to the most intolerable hardships the condition of 
those perverse individuals who should still reject the reli- 
gion of nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons 
of a liberal birth were declared incapable of holding any 
honors or employments ; slaves were forever deprived of 
the hopes of freedom, and the whole body of the people 
were put out of the protection of the law. The judges were 
authorized to hear and to determine every action that was 
brought against a Christian. But the Christians were not 
permitted to complain of any injury which they themselves 
had suffered ; and thus those unfortunate sectaries were ex- 
posed to the severity, while they were excluded from the 
•benefits, of public justice. This new species of martyrdom, 
so painful and lingering, so obscure and ignominious, was, 
perhaps, the most proper to weary tlie constancy of the 
faithful ; nor can it be doubted that the passions and inter- 
est of mankind were disposed on this occasion to second the 
designs of the emperors. But the policy of a well-ordered 
government must sometimes have interposed in behalf of 
the oppressed Christians ; * nor was it possible for the Ro- 
man princes entirely to remove the apprehension of punish- 
ment, or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, 
without exposing their own authority and the rest of their 
subjects to the most alarming dangers.**® 

This edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in 
the mo.st conspicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn 
down by the hands of a Christian, who expressed at the 
same time, by the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well 
as abhorrence for such impious and tyrannical governors. 
His offence, according to the mildest laws, amounted to 
treason, and deserved death. Aad if it be true that he was 
a person of rank and education, those circumstances could 
serve only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or rather 

Many ages afterwards, Edward I. practised, with great success, the same 
mode of perMcntion against the clergy of England. See Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, vol. il. p. 300, last ito'edltion. 


* This wants proof. The edict of Diocletian was executed in all Its rigor dor* 

ing the rest of his reign, Euseb. Hist. fled. viii. c. 13. — H. 
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, roasted, by a slow^m, and bis ereontionere, zealons to re* 
venge the personal insult which had been offered to the em- 
perors, exhausted every refinement of cruelty, without being 
able to subdue his patience, or to alter the steady and in- 
sulting smile which in his dying agonies he still preserved 

^ his countenance. The Christians, though they confessed 
that his conduct had not been strictly conformable to the 
laws of prudence, admiied the divine fervor of his zeal ; 
and the excessive commcndatians Avhich they lavished on the 
memory of their hero and martyr contributed to fix a deep 
impression of terror and hatred in the mind of Diode- 
tian.^“ 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger 
from which he very narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days 
the palace of Nicomedia, and even the bed-chamber of Dio- 
cletian, were twice in flames ; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material damage, the singu- 
lar repetition of the fire was justly considered as an evident 
proof that it had not been the effect of chance or negligence. 
The suspicion naturally fell on the Christians; and it was 
suggested, with some degi-ee of probability, that those des- 
perate fanatics, provoked by their present sufferings, and 
apprehensive of impending calamities, had entered into a 
conspiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the 
palace, against the lives of two emperors whom they de, 
tested as the irreconcilable enemies of the church of God. 
Jealousy and resentment prevailed in every breast, but es- 
pecially in that of Diocletian. A great number of persons, 
distin^ished either by the offices which they had filled, or 
by the favor which they had enjoyed, were thrown into 
prison. Every mode of torture was put in practice, and 
the court as well as the city was polluted with many bloody 
executions.”® But as it was found impossible to extort any 
discovery of this mysterious transaction, it seems incumbent 
on us either to presume the innocence, or to admire the res- 
olution, of the sufferers. * A few days afterwards Galeriua 
hastily withdrew himself .from Nicomedia, declaring that, 
if he delayed his departure from that devoted palace, he 

LactantiuB only calls liim qutdam, etsi non recto, magno tamen anlmo, 
&c., c. 12. Eusebius (1. viil. c. .M adorns him with secnliir honors. Neither bars 
condescended to mention his name ; but the Greeks celebiate his memory undei 
that of John. See Tillemont, M^molrea Ecclesiastiques, tom. v. part 11. p. 320. 

Lactantius de M. P. c. 13, 14. Fotentlsslml quondam Eunuchl necati, pel 
quos Palatium et Ipse conatabat. Eusebius (I. vlii. c. 6) mentions the cruel exe- 
cutions of the eunuchs, Gorgotiins and Dorotheus, and of Anthimus, bisRop of 
Kleomedia ; and both those writers describe, in a vaijue but tragical manner, the 
horrid scenes which were acted ev^n in ^he imperial presence. 
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i^uld fall a saerifice to the rage of the Christians. The 
ecclesiastical historians, from whom alozft we derive a par- 
tial and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are ‘at a 
loss how to account for the fears and danger of the emper- 
ors. Two of these writers, a prince and a rhetorician, were 
eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one ascribes hr 
to lightning and the divine wrath ; the other affirms that 
it was kindled by the malice of Galerius himself.^ 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a 
general law of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Ga- 
lerius, though they might not wait for the consent, were as- 
sured of the concurrence, of the Western princes, it would 
appear more consonant to our ideas of policy that the gov- 
ernors of all the provinces should have received secret in- 
structions to publish, on one and the same day, this declara- 
tion of war within their respective departments. It was at 
least to be expected that the convenience of the public 
highways and established posts would have enabled the em- 
perors to transmit their orders with the utmost despatch 
from the palace of Nicomedia to the extremities of the Ro- 
man world ; and that they would not have suffered fifty 
days to elapse before the edict was published in Syria, and 
near four months before it was signified to the cities of 
Africa.^’ This delay may perhaps be imputed to the cau- 
tious temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant con- 
sent to the measures of persecution, and who was desirous 
of trying the experiment under his more immediate eye 
before he gave way to the disorders and discontent which 
it must inevitably occasion in the distant provinces. At 
first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained from the effu- 
sion of blood ; but the use of every other severity was per- 
mitted, and even recommended to their zeal ; nor could the 
Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the ornaments 
of their churches, resolve to interrupt their religious assem- 

See Lactantius, Busebius, and Constaiitine, ad Coetum Sanctorum, c> zxr. 
Eusebius confesses his ignorance of tbe cause of this fire.* 

■SI Tinemont, M6moires Koclesiast. tonq, r. part i. p. 43. 


* As the history of these times affor^ us no example of any attempts made by 
the Christians amlnst their persecutors, we have no reason, not the slightest 
probability, to attribute to them the tire in the palace : and the authority of Con- 
stantine and Lactautius remains to explain it. M. de XUIemont has shown bow 
they can be raoonclled. Hist, des EmpereursVie de l^iocletian, xix.— O. Had 
It been done by a Christian, it would probably have been a fanatic, who would 
have avowed and gloried in It. Tillemont’s suppositlou that the Ure was first 
cauled by lightning, and fed and increased by the malice of Qttlerlas, seems sin- 
gularly Improbable.— M. 
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blies, or to deliver their sacred books to the flames. Th« 
'pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, appeara to have 
embarrassed the subordinate ministers of the government. 
The curator of his city sent him in chains to the proconsul. 
The proconsul transmitted him to the Praetorian praefect of 
kaly ; and Felix, who disdained even to give au evasive 
answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in Lucania, a 
place on which the birth of Horace has conferred fame.*®* 
This precedent, and perhaps some Imperial rescript, which 
was issued in consequence of it, appeared to authorize the 
governors of provinces in punishing with death the refusal 
of the Ohristians to deliver up their sacred books. There 
were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but there 
were likewise too many who purchased an ignominious life 
by discovering and betraying the Holy Scripture into the 
hands of infidels. A great number even of bishops and 
presbyters acquired, by this criminal compliance, the oppro- 
brious epithet of Traditors ; and their offence was produc- 
tive of much present scandal and of much future discord in 
the African church.*®* 

The copies as well as the versions of Scripture were 
already so multiplied in the empire, that the most severe 
inquisition could no longer be attended with any fatal conse- 
quences ; and even the sacrifice of those volumes which, in 
every congregation, were preserved for public use, required 
the consent of some treacherous and unworthy Christians. 
But the ruin of the churches was easily effected by the 
authority of the government, and by the labor of the Pagans. 
In some provinces, however, the magistrates contented them- 
selves with shutting up the places of religious worship. In 
others they more literally complied with the terms of the 
edict ; and, after taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they 
completely demolished the remainder of the edifice.*®* It is 

* 

iM See the Acta Sincera of Riilnart, p. 353 ; those of Felix of Thibata or 
Tlblur, appear much less corrupted than in the other editions, which afford a 
lirely specimen of legenda^ license. 

See the first book of Optatus of MlleTig against the Donatlsts. Paris, 1700, 
edit. Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valeus. 

The ancient monuments, pubfisbed at the end of Optatus, p. 261, &o., de- 
■oribe, in a V6ry circumstantial manner, tbe proceedings of the go'vernors in the 
<^truction of churches. They made a minute inventory of the plate, &c., which 
they found in them. That of the church of Girta, in Numldla, is still extant. It 
^nsisted of two chalices of gold, and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, seven 
lamps, all likewise of silver : besides a large quantity of brass utensllsfaud 
wealing apparel. * 
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perhaps to tihis melancholy occasion that should applj^a 
very remarkable story, which is related* with so many cif- 
cnmstanoes of variety and improbability that it serves rather ' 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town in 
Phrygia, of whose name as well as situation we are left igno- 
rant, It should seem that the magistrates and the body of the 
people had embraced the Christian faith ; and as some resist- 
ance might be apprehended to the execution of the edict, 
the governor of the province was supported by a numerous ■ 
detachment of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into the church, with the resolution either 
of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in its 
ruins. They indignantly rejected the notice and permission 
which was given them to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by 
their obstinate refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, and 
consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a great 
number of Phrygians, with their wives and children.'®' 

Some slight disturbances, though they were suppressed 
almost as soon as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of 
Armenia, afforded the enemies of the church a very plausible 
occasion to insinuate that those troubles had been secretly 
fomented by the intrigues of the bishops, who had already 
forgotten their ostentatious professions of passive and unlim- 
ited obedience.'®' The resentment, or the fears, of Diocle- 
tian at length transported him beyond the bounds of mod- 
eration, which he had hitherto preserved, and he declared, 
in a series of cruel edicts,! his intention of abolishing the 

i<n Lactantius (Iiwtitut. Di vln. v. 11) confines the calamity to the oonvtntlmlum, 
with its congregation. Eaeebiua (vii). 11) exteiid-i it to a whole city,* and intro- 
duces someuiliig very like a regularslege. His ancient Latin trcmslator, Buflnns, 
adds the Important circumstance of the permission given to the Inhabitau cs of re- 
tiring from thence. As Phrygia reachen to the confines of Isauria, it is possible 
that the restless temper of those Independent harbariaus may have contributed 
to this misfortune. 

’0^ Eusebius, 1, vlil. c. 6. M. de Valois (with some probability) thinks that-he 
has discovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration of Llbanius ; and that It was a 
rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, who with only five hundred men seized 
Antioch, and might perhaps allure the Christians by the promise of religious 
toleration. From Eusebius (1. lx, c. 8>, as well as from Moses of Chorene (Hisb 
Armen. 1. li. 77, Ac.), it may be inferred that Christianity was ^ready Intro- 
duoed into Armenia. j 

* Unlversum populum. Laet. Inst. Dijr. v. 11. — G. 

t He bad already passed them In his first edict, ltdoes not appear that resent- 
ment or fear bad any share in the new persecutions ; perhaps they originated in 
superstition, and a spei ioos appareut respect for its ministers. The oracle of 
Apollo, consulted by Diocletian, gave no answer; and said that just men hin- 
dered it from speaking. Constantine, who assisted at the ceremony, affirms, with 
an oath, that when questioned about these men, the high priest ttsuned the Chris- 
tians. " The Emperor eagerly seized on this answer ; and drew agniiistthe Inno- 
cent a sword, destined only to punish the guilty ; he instantly issued edicts, 
wrmen, if 1 may use the expression, with a poniard ; and ordered the judges to 
employ all their skUl to Invent new modes of punishineut. Euseb.Vit. ConstauL 
L ii- c. M.”— (i. 
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Christian name. By the first of these edicts the govemoM 

the provinces were directed to apprehend all persons of the 
ecclesiastical order ; and the prisons destined for the vilest 
criminals were soon filled with a multitude of bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, readers, and exorcists. By a second edict 
the magistrates were commanded to employ every method 
of severity which might reclaim them from their odious 
superstition; and oblige them to return to the established 
worship of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, by 
a subsequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, who were 
exposed to a violent and general persecution.^" Instead of 
those salutary restraints which had required the direct and 
solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial ofiicers to discover, to pur- 
sue, and to torment the most obnoxious among the faithful. 
Heavy penalties were denounced against all who should pre- 
sume to save a proscribed sectary from the just indignation 
of the gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of 
the Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, affords 
an honorable proof that the rage of superstition had not 
extinguished in their minds the sentiments of nature and 
humanity.'" 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the 
Christians than, as if he had been desirous of committing to 
other hands the worji of persecution, he divested himself of 
the Imperial purple. The character and situation of his col- 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them to enforce, 
and sometimes inclined them to suspend, the execution of 
these rigorous laws; nor can w'e acquire a just and distinct 
idea of this important period of ecclesiastical history unless 
we separately consider the state of Christianity, in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire, during the ^ace of ten years which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final 
peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantins was averse to 
the oppression of any part Qf his subjects. The principal 
oflices of his palace were exercised by Christians. He loved 
their persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not 
any dislike to their religious principles. But as long as Con- 

See Moiheim, p, 936 : the text of Eusebius -very plainly shows that the goT- 
emOTS, whose powers were enlarged, i>ot restrained, by the new laws, could 
punish with death the most obstinate Christians, as an example to l^eii 
prethren, 

lu Athanasius, p, 833, ap. Tillemont, Mdm. Eccleslast. tom. y. part 1. 90. 
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Btantius remained in the subordinate station of Caesar, it ^as 
not in his power openly to rgect the edicts of Diocletian,.or. 
to disobey the commands of Maximian. His authority con- 
tributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings which he pitied 
and abhorred. He consented with reluctance to the ruin of 
the churches ; but he ventured to protect the Christians them- 
selves from the fury of the populace, and from the rigor of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which we may 
probably include those of Britain) were indebted for the sin- 
gular tranquillity which they enj(wed to the gentle interpo- 
sition of their sovereign.^® But Datianus, the president or 
governor of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose 
rather to execute the public edicts of the emperors than to 
understand the secret intentions of Constantine ; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that his provincial administration was 
stained with the blood of a few martyrs.^®® The elevation 
of Constantius to the supreme and independent dignity of 
Augustus gave a free scope to the exercise of his virtues, 
and the shortness of his reign did not prevent him from 
establishing a system of toleration, of which he left the 
precept and the example to his son Constantine. His 
fortunate son, from the first moment of his accession 
declaring himself the protector of the church, at length 
deserved the appellation of the first emperor who publicly 
professed and established the Christian religion. The mo- 
tives of his conversion, as they may variously be deduced 
from benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or from 
remorse, and the progress of the revolution, which, under 
his powerful influence and that of his sons, rendered Chris- 
tianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form 
a very interesting and important chapter in the second 
volume of this history. At present it may be sufficient, to 
observe that every victory of Constantine was productive 
of some relief or benefit to the church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but 

Eusebius, 1. Tiii. c. 13. Lactautius «le Sf. P. c. 15. Dodwell (Dissertat. 
Cyprian, xl. 76) represents them as incouijjstent with each other. But the former 
evidently speaks of Constautius in the station of Casaar, and the latter of the 

Mince in the vauk of Augustug. 

lofi Datianus is mentioned, in Grater’s Inscriptions, as having determined the 
limits between the territories of Pax Juha, and those of Ebora, both cities in the 
^uthem part of Lusitania. If we recollect the neighborho^ of those places to 
Cape St, V inceut, we may suspect that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that 
“ftoae has been inaccurately assigned by Prudentius, &c., to Saragossa, or Valen- 
tia. See the pompous history of hie suflerings. in the M^moireg d© Tillemoiit, 
to^. V. part il. pp. 58-85. Some critics are of opinion that the department of Oon- 
s^tius, as Ciesar, did not include Spain, which still continued under the imms- 
fuate lunsdiction of Maximian. 
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violent pereecutioA. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were 
pfrictly and cheerfully executed by his associate Maximiao, 
who had long hated the Christians, and who delighted in acts 
of blood and violence. In the autumn of the first year of the 
persecution the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their 
triumph ; several oppressive laws appear to have issued from 
their secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated by the presence of their sovereigns. After 
Diocletian had divested himself of the purple, Italy and 
Africa were administered under the name of Severus, and 
were exposed, without defence, to the implacable resent- 
ment of his master Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, 
Adauctus deserves the notice of posterity. He was of a 
noble family in Italy, and had raised himself, through the 
successive honors of the palace, to the important office of 
treasurer of the private demesnes. Adauctus is the more 
remarkable for being the only person of rank and distinction 
who appears to have suffered death during the whole course 
of this general persecution.^®^ 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to 
the churches of Italy and Africa ; and the same tyrant who 
oppressed every other class of his subjects showed himself 
just, humane, and even partial, towards the afflicted Chris- 
tians. He depended on their gratitude and affection, and very 
naturally presumed that the injuries which they had suffered, 
and the dangers which they still apprehended from his most in- 
veterate enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party already 
considerable by their numbers and opulence.”® Even the 
conduct of Maxentius towards the bishops of Rome and 
Carthage may be considered as the proof of his toleration, 

191 Eusebius, 1. viii. o. 11. Gruter, Inscrip. p. 1171, No. 18. Rulinus lias mis- 
eaken the office of Adauctus, as weU as the place of his martyrdom. * 

199 Eusebius, 1. viii. o. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquished by Constantine, 
It suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his death among those of the perse* 
cutors.t 


• M. Guizot suggests the powerful eunuchs of the palace, Dorotheas, Gor- 
lonius, and Andrew, admitted by Gibbon himself to have been put to death, 
p. 644. ^ 

t M, Guizot directly contradicts this statement of Gibbon, and appeals to 
Eusebius. Maxentius, wbo assumed the power in Italy, pretended at first to be 
a Christian (KoBvirtKpmTo), to gain the favor of the Roman people ; he ordered 
his ministers to cease to persecute the Christlaus, afEectliig a hypocritical piety, 
In order to appear more mild than his predecessors ; but his actions soon provM 
that he was very different from what they had at first hoped.” The actions of 
Maxentius were those of a lascivious and cruel tyrant, but not those of a perse- 
cutor : the Christians, like the rest of bis subjects, suffered from his vices, but 
^ey were not oppressed as a sect. Christian females were exposed to his lufts, 
M well as to the brutal violence of bis colleague Maximlan, but they were not 
Miected as Christlaus.— M. 
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Miioo it is probable that the most orthodox princes wotild 
adopt the same measures with regard* to their established, 
clei^. Marcellus, the former of those prelates, had thrown 
the capital into confusion by the severe penance which he 
imposed on a great number of Christians who, during the 
the late persecution, had renounced or dissembled their^re- 
ligiou. The rage of faction broke out in frequent and vio- 
lent seditions ; the blood of the faithful was shed by each 
other’s hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whose prudence 
seems to have been less eminent than his zeal, was found to 
be the only measure capable of restoring peace to the dis- 
tracted church of Rome.^® The behavior of Mensurius, 
bishop of Carthage, appears to have been still more repre- 
hensible. A deacon of that city had published a libel against 
the emperor. The offender took refuge in the episcopal 
palace ; and, though it was somewhat early to advance any 
claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the bishop refused to 
deliver him up to the officers of justice. For this treason- 
able resistance Mensurius was summoned to court, and, in- 
stead of receiving a legal sentence of death or banishment, 
he was permitted, after a short examination, to return to 
his diocese.^™ Such was the happy condition of the Chris- 
tian subjects of Maxentius, that, whenever they were desirous 
of procuring for their own use any bodies of martyrs, they 
were obliged to purchase them from the most distant prov- 
inces of the East. A story is related of Aglae, a Roman 
lady, descended from a consular family, and possessed of so 
ample an estate, that it required the management of seventy- 
three stewards. Among these, Boniface was the favorite of 
his mistress ; and, as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is 

’w The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Gniter. Inscrip. p. 1172, Ifo. 3, 
and it <‘onwiiB all that we know of hie history. Marcellinus and Marcellos, 
whose names follow in the list of popes, are supposed by many critics to be dif- 
ferent persons ; but the learned Abbd de Longuerue was convinced that they 
were one and the same. 

Veridicus rector lapsis guia crimlna Here 
Prsedixit mlseris, fuit omnibus bostis amarus. 

Hinc furor, bine odium •, seqnitur discordia, lites, 

Seditio, ciedes ; solvuutur fosdera pads. 

Crimen oh alterlus, Chrislfbm qui in ^ce negavit 
Finibus expulsus patiite est feritate Tyranni. 

Hsec breviter ilamasas voiuit comperta referre : 

Marcelll populus meritum cognoscere posset. 

W« may observe that Damasus was made Bishop of Rome, A.I>. 366 
™ Optatus contr. Donatlst, 1. i. c. 17, 18.* 


* The words of Optatus are, Profectus (Bom&) cansam dixit ; jussus est 
vem Carthaginem ; perhaps, in pleading his cause, be exculpated himself, sine* 
lie received an order to return to Carthage — G. 
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reported that he admitted to share her bed. Her fon 
tbpe enabled her t(f gratify the pious desire of obtaining 
some 'sacred relics from the East. She intrusted Boniface 
with a considerable sum of gold, and a large quantity of 
aromatics ; and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen and 
thiee covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage as 
far as Tarsus in Cilicia.^’' 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and principal 
author of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians 
whom their misfortunes had placed within the limits of his 
dominions ; and it may fairly be presumed that many per- 
sons of a middle rank, who were not confined by the chains 
either of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their 
native country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of 
the West.! As long as he commanded only the armies and 
provinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either find 
or make a considerable number of martyrs in a warlike 
country which had entertained the missionaries of the gos- 
pel with more coldness and reluctance than any other part 
of the empire.*’^ But when Galerius had obtained the su- 
preme power and the government of the East, he indulged 
in their fullest extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the 
provinces of Thrace and Asia, which acknowledged his im- 
mediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination by 
yielding a rigorous obedience to the stern commands of his 
benefactor.^’* The frequent disappointments of his ambitious 

e’ The Acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which abound in miracles and 
declamation, are published by Buiuart ipp. 283-291), both in Greek and Latin, from 
the authority of rery ancient manuscripts.* 

Durinjg the four first centuries, there exist few traces of either bishops or 
bishoprics fiv the western lUyrlcum. It has been thought probable that the 
primate of Milan extended his jurisdiction over Sirmium, the capital of that great 
province. See the Gewraphia Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, pp. 68-76, with the 
ob8drvT‘''n’S of Lucas Iu)lstenlus. 

Tlie viiith book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement concerning the mar- 


♦ We are ignorant whether Aglae and Boniface were Chrigtians'at the time’of 
their unlawful connection. See Tillemont Mdm. Eccles, Note on the Persecution 
of Doniitian, tom. v. note 82, M. de Sillemont proves also that the history is 
doubtlul,— G. 

Sir D. Dairymple (Loiti Hailes) cBllp the story of Aglae and Boniface as of 
equal authority with our popular histories of Whittington and Hlckathrift, 
Christian antiquities, il. 64.— M. 

t A little after tms, Christianity was propagated to the north of the Roman 
provinces, among the tribes of Germany: a multitude of Christians, forced by the 
persecutions of the Emperors to take refuge among the Barbarians, were received 
with kindness. Euseb. de Vit- Constant.!!. 63. Semler, Select, cap. H. E. p. 118. 
The Goths owed their first knowledge of Christianity to a young girl, a prisoner 
»t war ; she continued in the midst of them her exercises of piety ,' she fasted, 
prayed, and praised God day and night. When she was asked what good oo^d 
come of so much painful trouble, she answered, “ It is thus that Christ, the Son 
of God, is to be honored.” Sozomen, ii. c. 6^— Q. 
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wiews, tbe experience of six years of p^rsecufion, and -the 
salutary reflections which a lingering 9nd painful distemper 
suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length convinced hini 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient to 
extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious preju- 
dices. Desirous of repairing the mischief that he had occa- 
sioned, he published in his^wn name, and in those of Licin- 
ius and Constantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the following 
manner : — 

“ Among the important cares which have occupied our 
mind for the utility and preservation of the empire, it was 
our intention to correct and reestablish all things according 
to the ancient laws and public discipline of the Romans. 
We were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of 
reason and nature the deluded Christians who had renounced 
the religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers ; and, 
presumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had in- 
vented extravagant laws and opinions, according to the dic- 
tates of their fancy, and had collected a various society 
from the different provinces of our empire. The edicts 
which we have published to enforce the worship of the gods 
having exposed many of the Christians to danger and dis- 
tress, many having suffered death, and many more, who still 
persist in their impious folly, being left destitute of any pub- 
lic exercise of religion, we are disposed to extend to those un- 
happy men the efmcts of our wonted clemency. We permit 
them therefore freely to profess their private opinions, and 
to assemble in their conventicles without fear or molestation, 
provided always that they preserve a due respect to the es- 
tablished laws and government. By another rescript we 
shall signify our intentions to the judges and magistrates; 
and we hope that our indulgence will engage the Christians 
to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they adore for 
our safety and prosperity, for their own, and for that of the 
republic.” It is not usually in the language of edicts and 

tyre of Palestine, pTlnclpally relate to tlje persecution of Galerius and Maxitnin. 
The general lamentations with which Lactantius opens the vth book of hU 
Divine Institutions, allude to their cruelty. 

Eusebius (1, vlli. c. 17) has riven us a Greek version, and Laotantius (de M. 
P. c. 34) the Latin orlriual , of this memorable edict. Neither of these writers 
seems to recollect how direcilv it contradicts whatever they have just afilrmed of 
the remorse and repentance of Galerius.* 

„ • But Gibbon has answered this by his just observation, that it is not in tha 
language of edicts and manifestos that we should search * * for the secret mo- 
tives of princes.— M. 
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manifestos that should search for the real character or 
Jhe secret motives of princes ; but as these were the wor^ 
of a dying emperor, his situation, perhaps, may be admitted 
as jy»ledge of his sinceritjr. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was 
wefi assured that Licinius would readily comply with the 
inclinations of his friend and benefactor, and that any meas- 
ures in favor of the Christians would obtain the approbation 
of Constantine. But the emperor would not venture to insert 
in the preamble the name of Maximin, whose consent was of 
the greatest importance, and who succeeded in a few days 
afterwards to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, 
however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to adopt the pru- 
dent counsels of his predecessor; and though he never con- 
descended to secure the tran<]|uillity of the church by a pub- 
lic edict, Sabinas, his Praetorian praefect, addressed a circu- 
lar letter to all the governors and magistrates of the prov- 
inces, expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging 
the invincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the 
officers of justice to cease their ineffectual prosecutions, and 
to connive at the secret assemblies of those enthusiasts. In 
consequence of these orders, great numbers of Christians 
were released from prison, or delivered from the mines. 
The confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned into 
their own countries ; and those who had yielded to the vio- 
lence of the tempest solicited with tears of repentance their 
readmission into the bosom of the church.”^ 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration ; nor 
could the Christians of the East place any confidence in the 
character of their sovereign. Cruelty .and superstition were 
the ruling passions of the soul of Maximin. The former sug- 
gested the means, the latter pointed out the objects, of per- 
secution. The emperor was devoted to the worship of the 
gods, to the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles. 
The prophets or philosophers, whom he revered as the fa- 
vorites of Heaven, were frequently raised to the govern- 
ment of provinces, and admitted into his most secret coun- 
cils. They easily convinced him that the Christians had 
been indebted for their victories to their regular discipline, 
and that the weakness of polytheism had principally flowed 
from a want of union and subordination among the minis- 
ters of religion. A system of government was therefore io- 

•• 

176 £u8el)iufi, 1. ix. c. 1. He inserts the epistle of the prcefec*. 

4 . 
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stitnted, irhioh was evidently copied froiA the policy of the 
church. In all the great cities of the* empire the tempj^s^ 
were repaired and beautified by the order of Maximib', and* 
♦he officiating priests of the various deities were subjected 
to the authority of a superior pontiff destined to oppose the 
bishop, and to promote the cause of paganism. These ^n- 
tiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the supreme jurisdiction 
of the metropolitans or high priests of the province, who 
acted as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor himself. 
A white robe was the ensign of their dignity ; and these 
new prelates were carefully selected from the most noble 
and opulent families. By the influence of the magistrates, 
and of the sacerdotal order, a great number of dutiful ad- 
dresses were obtained, particularly from the cities of Nico- 
media, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully represented the 
well-known intentions of the court as the general sense of 
the people ; solicited the emperor to consult the laws of jus- 
tice rather than the dictates of his clemency; expressed 
their abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly prayed that 
those impious sectaries might at least be excluded from the 
limits of their respective territories. The answer of Maxi- 
min to the address which he obtained from the citizens of 
Tyre is still extant. He praises their zeal and devotion in 
terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on the obstinate 
impiety of the Christians, and betrays, by the readiness with 
which he consents to their banishment, that he considered 
himself as receiving, rather than as conferring, an obliga- 
tion. The priests as well as the magistrates were empow- 
erctl to enforce the execution of his edicts, which were en- 
graved on tables of brass ; and though it was recommended 
to them to avoid the effusion of blood, the most cruel and 
ignominious punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians.”* 

The Asiatic Christians had everything to dread from the 

See Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 14, 1. U. c. 2-8. Lactautius de M. P. c. 36. These 
writers agree in representing tue arts oC Maximin ; but the former relates the 
ereeution of several martjTa, while the tatter expressly afftrms, occidi servos 
i)ei votuit* 


* It is easy to reconcile them ; it is suificlent to quote the entire text of Lac- 
tan tius : Nam cum clementlam s^cie tenus profiteretur, occidi servos Dei vetult, 
4el>llUarl juasit. Itaque confessoilhus effodiebantur oculi, amputahantur manua, 
sares vel aurioulte desecahantur. H«c ille molieiia Constantliii litteris deter- 
retur. Dlsslmulavlt ergo, et taiuen, si quis inciderit, marl occults mergebatur. 
ThU detail of torments inflicted ou the Christians easily reconciles Lactantioa 
and £useblus. Those who died in consequence of their tortures, those who were 
pbiHgod into the sea, might well pass for martyrs. The mutilatioii of the words 
or Lact^tius has alone given rise to the apparent contradiction.-^. 

Eusebius, ch. vl.. relates the public mat^rdom of Uie aged bishop of Emesa, 
with two otherS} who were throwrf to tpe yrild beasts, the beheading of Peter, 
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seventy of *a bigoifed monarch who prepared his measures of 
^ Violence with such deliberate policy. But a tew months bad 
scarcely elapsed before the edicts published by the two 
Western emperors obliged Maximin to suspend the prose, 
cution of his designs : the civil war which he so rashly un- 
dertook against Licinius employed all his attention ; and 
the defeat and death of Maximin soon delivered the church 
from the last and most implacable of her enemies.^” 

In this general view of the persecution, which was first 
authorized by the edicts of Diocletian, I have purposely re- 
frained from describing the particular sufferings and deaths 
of the Christian martyrs. It would have been an easy task, 
from the history of Eusebius, from the declamations of Lac- 
tantius, and from the most ancient acts, to collect a long 
series of horrid and disgustful pictures, and to fill many 
pages Avith racks and scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot 
beds, and with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts, and more savage executioners, could in- 
flict upon the human body. These melancholy scenes might 
be enlivened by a crowd of visions and miracles destined 
either to delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to 
discover the relics of those canonized saints who suffered 
for the name of Christ. But I cannot determine what I 
Ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied how much I ought to 
believe. The gi-avest of the ecclesiastical historians, Euse- 
bius himself, indirectly confesses that he has related what- 
ever might redound to the glory, and that he has suppressed 
all that could tend to the disgrace, of religion.^’® Such an 

•n A few days before hie death, be publiebed a very ample edict of toleration, 
In which he imputes all the severities which the Christians suffered to the judges 
and governors, who had misunderstood his intentions. See the edict m Eusebius, 
1. ix. c. 10. 

Such is the /air deduction from two remarkable passages in Eusebius, 1. viii. 
c. 2^ and de Martyr. Falestin. c. 12. The prudence of the historian has exposed 
his own character to censure and suspicion. It was well known that he himself 
had been thrown into prison ; and it was suggested that he had purchased his 
deliverance by some dishonorable compliance. The reproach was urged in his 
lifetime, and even in his presence, at the council of Tyre. See Tiilemont Mi- 
■ooUes Eccleslastiques, tom. viii. part i. p. 67.* 

t 

bishop of Alexandria, with several othgrs, and the death of Lucian, presbyter of 
Antioch, who was carried to Numidia, and put to death in prison. The contra- 
diction IS direct and undeniable, for although Eusebius may have misplaced the 
former martyrdoms, it may be doubted whether the authority of Maximin ex- 
tended to Nicomedla till after the death of Galerius. The last edict of toleration 
issued by Maximin, and published by Eusebius himself, Eocl. Hist. ix. 9, conttriM 
the statement of Lactantius. — M. 

* Historical criticism does not consist in rejecting indiscriminately all the 
facts which do not agree with a particular system, as Gibbon does in this chap- 
ter, in which, except at the last extremity, he will not consent to believe a isar 
.lyi'dom. Authorities are to be weighed, not excluded from examination. Now, 
the Pagan historians justify in many places the details which have been trans- 
mtted to us by the historians of th e c^urcff, concemiiig.the tortures endured by 
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aoknowledgment 'wrill naturally excite a suspicion that a 
writer who has so openly violated one* of the fundament^ 
laws of histoiy has not paid a very strict regard to the ob- 
servance of the other ; and the suspicion will derive addi* 
tional credit from the character of Eusebius,* which was 
less tinctured with credulity, and more practised in the jirts 
of courts, than that of almost any of his contemporaries. 
On some particular occasions, when the magistrates were 
exasperated by some personal motives of interest or resent- 
ment, when tne zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget 
the rules of prudence and perhaps of decency, to overturn 
tlie altars, to pour out imprecations against the emperors, or 
to strike the judge as he sat on his tribunal, it may be pre- 
sumed that every mode of torture which cruelty could in- 
vent, or constancy could endure, was exhausted on those 
devoted victims.”* Two circumstances, however, have 

in xbe ancient, and perbap* autbentlc, account of tlie eufferiuga of Taracbua f 


tbe CbriiUang. Celsus reproacbes tbe Christians with holding their assemblies 
in secret, on account of tJie fear inspired by their Buffering, “ for when you are 
arrested,” he says, “you are dragged to punishment; and.Mforeyou axe put to 
death, you have to suffer all kinds of tortuies.” Origeii cout. Cels. 1. 1. IL ▼!. 
Till, passim. Llbanlus, the panegyrist of Julian, says, while speaking of the 
Christiana, “ Those who followed a corrupt religion were In continual apprehen- 
sions ; they feared lest Julian should uireiit tortures still more refined than 
those to wbloh they bad been exposed before, as mutilation, bumine alive, &c. ; 
for the emperors had inflicted upon them all these barbarities.” Uo. Parent, in 
Julian, Bp. Fab. Bib. Grieo. No. 9, No. B8, p. 283. — G. 

• This sentence of Gibbon has (dven rise to several learned dissertations: MHI- 
ler, de Fide Eusebil Ctesar, &c., Havnirn, 1613. Danzius, de Eusebio Csss. Hist. 
Eccl. Scriptore, eiusque fide historicfl rectb ssstimanda, £c , Jenas, 1615. Kest> 
net Commentatio ue Eusebli Uist. Ecclea. conditorU auctorltate et fide, &o. See 
also Keuterdahl, de FonUbus Historlte Eccles, Eusebianm, Loud, Goth., 1826. 
Gibbon’s Inference may appear stronger than the text will warrant, yet it is difil- 
cult, after reading tbe passage, to dismiss all suspicion of partiality from the 
mind.— M, 

t M. Guizot states, that the acts of Taracbus and his companion contain noth- 
ing that appears dictated by violent feelings (sentiment outre). Nothing can be 
more painful than tbe constant attempt of Gibbon, throughout this dlsqusslon, 
to find some flaw in the virtue and heroism of the martyrs, some extenuation for 
the cruelty of the persecutoia. But truth must not be sacrificed even to well- 
grounded moral Inmgnation. Though the language of these martyrs Is in great 
part that of calm defiance, of noble firmness, yet there are many expres- 
sions which betray “resentment and contempt.” “Children of Satan, wor- 
ahlppers of Devils,” Is their common app^lation of the heathen. One of them 
calls the judge, drat^ccTaTS i another, Sijpiwv dvatSvaraTc rvpavvt : one ourses, and 
deolares that be will curse &e Emperoi^ tfiptVa, koX vpgivin Aoi/xovv ovtov sal 
aiuovdrav, as pestilential and blood-tulrsty tyrants, whom God will soon visit in 
bis wrath. Cm the other hand, though at first they speak the milder language of 
persuasion, the cold barbarity of the juices and officers might sniely have called 
forth one sentence of abhorrence from Gibbon, On the tint unsamfactory an- 
swer, “ Break his Jaw,” is the order ot the Judge. They direct and witness the 
most excruciating tortures ; tbe people, as M. Oulsot observes, were so much 
revolted by tbe cruelty of Maximus, when tbe martyrs appeared In tbe am- 
phitheatre, fear seized on all hearts, and general marmurs amnst the unjust 
Ju4ge ran through the assembly. It is singular, at least, that Gibbon sbonld have 
quoted “ as probably authentic,” acts so much embellished with miracle as thesa 
tf 'X'arachuB are, particularly Wward^^e end.— M. 
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been unwai^y rae^ioned, which inainnate that the genera] 
treatment of the ChAatians who had been apprehended by 
the oihcera of justice was less intolerable than it is usually 
imagined to have been. 1. The confessors who were con- 
demned to work in the mines were permitted by the 
humanity or the negligence of their keepers to build chapels, 
and fremy to profess their religion in tlie midst of those 
dreary habitations.^®® 2. The bishops were obliged to check 
and to censure the forward zeal of the Christians, who vol- 
untarily threw themselves into the hands of the magistrates. 
Some of these were persons oppressed by poverty and debts, 
who blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence by a 
glorious death. Others were allured by the hope that a 
short confinement would expiate the sins of a whole life ; 
and others again were actuated by the less honorable motive 
of deriving a plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a consider- 
able profit, from the alms which the charity of the faithful 
bestowed on the prisoners.*®* After the church had* tri- 
umphed over all her enemies, the interest as well as vanity 
of the captives prompted them to magnify the merit of their 
respective sufferings. A convenient distance of time or 
place gave an ample scope to the progress of fiction ; and 
the frequent instances which might be alleged of holy mar- 
tyrs whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewed, and whose lost members had 
miraculously been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silencing 
every objection. The most extravagant legends, as they 
conduced to the honor of the church, were applauded by 
the credulous multitude, countenanced by the ^wer of the 

and bis companions (Acta Slncora Buinart, pp. 4i9-44S), is filled with strong ex- 
pressions 01 resentment and contempt, wbicli could not fail of irritating the 
magistrate. The behavior of .^desto to Hierocles, prefect of Egypt, was stlU 
more extraorrlinary, Aoyois tv koI cpyotv tot Sucoffrrjy • • s Euseb. 

de Martyr. Palestin. c. B, t 

•»> Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

<si Augustin. Collat. Cartbsgin, Del, ill. c. 13, ap. Tillemont, M^molras Eccle- 
alastiques, tom. v. part i. p. 46. Tim controversy with the Donatlsts has re- 
flected some, thou^ perhaps a partial, light on the history of the African 
church. . 


* Scarcely were the authorities informed of this, than the president of the 
province, a man, says Easebius, harsh and cruel, bamshed the confessors, soma 
to Cyprus, others to different parts of Palestine, and ordered them to be tor- 
mented by being set to the most painful labors. Four of them, whom be re- 

? aired to abjure their fulth, and refused, were burnt alive. Euseb, de Mart. 

alest. c. xUf.— Q. Two of these were bishops ; a ftftli, Sllvanus, blsb^ of Gaza, 
was the last martyr ; another, named .John, was blinded, bat used to omclate ami 
recite from memory long passages of the saored writini^— M. * 
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derffT, and attested hy the suspicions evl^eoce of eo(desias> 
tifsalaistoi’y. * , ' , 

The vague descriptions of exile and imprisonm^t, of 
pain and torture, are so easily exaggerated or softened by 
the pencil of an artful orator,* that we are naturally induced 
to inquire into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; 
the number of persons who suffered death in consequence of 
the edicts published by Diocletian, his associates, and his 
successors. The recent legendaries record whole armies and 
cities which were at once swept away by the undistinguisli- 
ing rage of persecution. The more ancient writers content 
themselves with pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and 
tragical invectives, without condescending to ascertain the 
precise number of those persons who were permitted to seal 
with their blood their belief of the gospel. From the his- 
tory of Eusebius it may, however, be collected that only 
nine bishops were punished with death ; and we are assured, 
by his particular enumeration of the martyrs of Palestine, 
that no more than ninety-two Christians were entitled to 
that honorable appellation.*** t As we are unacquainted 

Euseblui do Martyr. Paleatin. c. 13. He cloees hie narration by assuring us 
that these were the martyrdoms inSioted in Palestine, during the u>nole course of 
the persecution. The 9th chapter of his vliith book, which relates to the prov- 
ince of Thebais in Egypt, mav seem to contradict our moderate computation ; 
but it will only lead us to admire the artful maiiagomeut of the historian. Choos- 
ing for the eoene of tlie most exquisite cruelty the most remote and sequestered 
country of the Roman empire, he relates that In Thebais from ten to one hun- 
dred persous had frequently suffered martyrdom in the same day. But when be 
proceeds to mention his own journey into Egypt, bis language insensibly becomes 
more cautious and moderate. Instead of a large, but definite number, he speaks 
of many ChrisUans (vAoovt), and most artfully selects two ambiguous words 


• Perhaps there never was an instance of an author committing so deliber- 
ately the fault which he reprobates so strongly in others. What is ue dexteroiu 
management of the more fnartlllcial historians of Christianity, in exaggerating 
the numbers of the martyrs, compared to the unfair address with which Uibbon here 
quietly dismisses from the account all the horrible and excruciating tortureh 
which' fell short of death ? The reader may refer to the xllth chapter OKXJk VUi.) 
of Eusebius for the description and for the scenes of these tortures. — ^M. 

t This calculation is made from the martyrs, of whom Eusebius spaaks bv 
name ; but he recognizes a much greater number. Thus the ninth and tenth 
chapters of his work are entitte<C “Of Antoninus, Zeblnus, Germanus, and 
other martyrs ; of Peter tbo monk, of Ascleplus the Maroionite, and other mar- 
tyrs.” [Are these vague contents of chapteis very good anthority? — M.] Spealc- 
ing of those who suffered under Diocletian, he says, ” I will only relate the ae.atb 
of one of these, from which the reader duty divine what befell the rest.” Hist. 
Eccl. viU,6. [This relates only to the martyrs in the royal household. — M.] Dodwell 
had made, before Gibbon, tmaoalculation and these objections ; butRainart(Aot. 
Mart. Pref. p. 27, et teq.) has answered him in a peremptory manner i Nobis con- 
stat Eusebium in bistorli Inllnltos passim martyres admisisse, quamvis revetd 
pauoorum nomlna recensueril. Neo alium Eusebil Interpretem quam ipaummet 
Eusebium proferlmuB, qul (1. ill. o. 33) ait sub Trajanojplurimos ex delfbus inar- 
tyrll certamen subllsse (1. v. Init.) sub Antonlno et Vero innumeiabiles pro|)a 
martyres per untversom orbem enituisse affirmat. (L. rl. c. 1.) Severum perse* 
ciitlonem conclUase refert, in qua per omnes ublque locorum Kecleslos, ab atb- 

ietls pro pletate certantlbus, illustvia confecta fuerunt martyiia. Sic de DecU, 
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witb tLe de^«e of ^isoopa! zeal and ooarage which prd> 
yailed at that time, if is not in our power to draw any u»e» 
fal inierenoes from the former of these facts : but the latter 
may serve to Trustify a very important and probable oonclu> 
Mon. According to the distribution of Homan provinces, 
Palestine may considered as the sixteenth part of the 
Eastern empire : and since there were some governors 
who from a real or affected clemency had preserved their 
hands unstained with the blood of the faithful,*** it is reason- 
able to believe that the country which had given birth to 
Christianity produced at least the sixteenth part of the 
martyrs who suffered death within the dominions of Gale- 
rius and Maximin ; the whole might consequently amount to 
about fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is equally 
divided between the ten years of the persecution, will allow 
an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. 
Allotting the same proportion to the provinces of Italy, 
Africa, and perhaps Spain, where, at the end of two or tnree 
years, the rigor oi the penal laws was either suspended or 
abolished, the multitude of Christians in the Roman empire 
on whom a capital punishment was inflicted by a judicial 
sentence will be reduced to somewhat less than two thou- 


(tffTopqo-aM"' and inoinivav^iu),* whicb may signify either what he had seen, or 
what he had heard : either the expectation, or the execution of the puiiishuieiit. 
Haying thus provided a secure evasion, be commits the equivocal passage to his 
readers and translators ; justly conceiving that their piety wonld induce them to 
prefer the most favorable sense. There was perhaps some malice in the remark 
of Theodoras Metochita, that all who, like Eusebius, bad been conversant with 
the Egyptians, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See Valeslus ad 
k>c,) 

>t9 When Palestine was divided into three, the prefecture of the East con- 
tained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of nations were long 
since abolisbed, the Homans distributed the provinces according to a general 
proportion of their extent and opulence. 

>M ut gioriarl i>ossint nullam se innocentium peremlsse, nam et ipse audivl 
aliquos gToriaiites, quia admlulstratio sua, in h$o parte, fuerlt tncruenta. Lao- 
tanu Instltut. Dlvln. v. 11. 


He de Valerlanl, persecutlonlbus loquitur, qne an Bodwelll faveant conjeotion- 
Ibus judlcet mquus lector. Even In the bersecutions which Gibbon has repre- 
sented as much more mild than that of Blocletian, the number of martyrs ap- 
pears much greater than that to which he limits the martyrs of the latter ; and 
Uils number is attested by incontestaoie mouumeuts. 1 will quote but one ex- 
ample. We lind among the letters of St. Cyprian one from Lucianus to Cele-> 
riilus, written from the depth of a pri«>n, in which Lucianus names seventeen 
of his brethren dead, some in the quarries, some in the midst of tortures, some 
of starvation in prison. Jussi sumus (be proceeds) secundum prseceptum Ira- 
peratoris, fame et sitl neeaii, et reclusl sumus in duabus oellis its ut nos affi. 
Cerent fame et sitl et Ignia vi^re.— G. 

* Those who will take toe trouble to consult the text will see that if the 
word could bc taken for the expectation of punishment, the passage 

could have no sense, and become absurd.— G. The many (i^c.ov,) he speaks of as 
auSering together in one day ; aCpowv xard aiar iatpav. The fact seems to he, 
that religious persecution always raged in Egypt with greater violenoe than eue. 
srhere.— M. 
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gaod pemoQK. Since it cannot be doubled that the Chris* 
tians were more numerotifi, and their enemies more exasper* 
i^ed, in the time of Diocletian than they had ever been in 
any former persecution, this probable ana moderate compu- 
tation may teach us to estimate the number of primitive 
saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives for the impor- 
tant purpose of introducing Cliristianity into the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy truth 
which obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind ; that,even ad- 
mitting, without hesitation or inquiry, all that history has 
recorded, or devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyr- 
doms, it must still be acknowledged that the Christians, in 
the course of their intestine dissensions, have indicted far 
greater severities on each other than they had experienced 
from the zeal of infidels. During the ages of ignorance 
which followed the subversion of the Roman empire in the 
West, the bishops of the Imperial city extended their do- 
minion over the laity as well as clergy of the Latin 
churcli. The fabric of superstition which they had erected, 
and which might long have defied the feeble efforts of rea- 
son, was at length assaulted b^ a crowd of daring fanatics, 
who from the twelfth to the sixteenth century assumed the 
popular character of reformers. The church of Rome de- 
fended by violence the empire which she had acquired by 
fraud ; a system of pe.ace and benevolence was soon dis- 
graced by proscriptions, wars, massacres, and the institution 
of the holy office. And as the reformere were animated. by 
the love of civil as web as of religious freedom, the Catholic 
princes connected their own interest with that of the clergy, 
and enforced by fire and the sword the terrors of spiritual 
censures. In the Netherlands alone more than one hun- 
dred thousand of the subjects of Charles V. are said to h.ave 
suffei’ed by the hand of the executioner ; and this extraor- 
dinary number is attested by Groiius,‘“ a man of genius 
and learning, who preserved his moderation amidst the fury 
of contending sects, and who composed the annals of his 
own age and country, at a time when the invention oi 
printing had facilitated the means of intelligence, and iiff* 
creased the danger of detection. If we are obliged, to sub- 
mit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it must be allowed 
that the number of Protestants who were executed in a 
single province and a single reign far exceeded that of the 
primitive martyrs in the space of three centuries, and of the 

1 S 6 Qiot. Ansal. de Rebu 'Bel-ldg, 1. i. p. 12, edit, fol. 
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I^maa empire. ]&u| if the improbability of the fact itself 
sbotil4. prevail over the weight of evidence ; if Grotins 
should be convicted of exaggerating the merit and sufferings 
of the Reformers ; we ^all be naturally led to inquire 
what confidence can be placed in the doubtful and imperfect 
moHaments of ancient credulity; what degree of credit can 
be assigned to a courtly bishop and a passionate dedaimer,* 
who, under the pi-otection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclu- 
sive privilege of recording the persecutions inflicted on the 
Christians by the vanquished rivals or disregarded prede- 
cessors of their gracious sovereign. 

WFra Paolo (latoria del Concilio Tridentino, 1. lit.) Teduceo tl)e number of 
the Belgto Martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moderation Fra Pool,, 
ferlor to Orotlos. Tbe priority of time fives some advantage to th^ evidence of 
the former, which he loses, on the other hand, by tbe distance of Venice from 
the Netherlands. 


* Enseblus and the author of the Treatise de Mortibus Perseoiitorum. It la 
deeply to be regretted that the history of this period rents so much t>n the loose, 
and, It must be admitted, by no means scrupulous, authority of Eusebius.* £0- 
clesiastical hlst^ is a solemn and melancholy lesson that the best, %ven the most 
taered, cause will eventually suffer by the least departure ftoij, truth I— M. 
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